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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  503.2  million  metric 
Y^^   up  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  less 
than  1  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago 
include  the  following: 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  13.8  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  11  percent  from  last  year.  Area  is 
estimated  higher  in  Western  Australia. 


COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  million  tons, 
10.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  9  percent  from 
last  year.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


up 


United  States 


o   Sudan 


o   Brazil 


o   Mali 


o   Ethiopia 


I 


Burkina  Paso 


Production  is  estimated  at  1A9.6  million  tons, 
up  7.4  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  31  percent  from  last  year.   Upward 
revisions  made  for  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  and 
corn  (+6.3  million  tons)  more  than  offset  a 
minor  downward  change  in  rye. 

Production  is  forecast  at  4.4  million  tons,  up 
1.7  million  or  64  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  181  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
due  primarily  to  greater  estimated  sorghum 
production.   Excellent  planting  incentives  and 
weather  conditions  resulted  in  higher  area  and 
yield  estimates. 

Production  is  forecast  at  23.6  million  tons,  up 
1.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  a  higher  corn  area  estimate. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  89  percent  from  last  month,  and 
up  31  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  a  revised  production  series  as  well  as 
higher  area  and  yield  estimates  for  this  year. 

Production  is  forecast  at  4.2  million  tons,  up 
0.7  million  or  19  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  15  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  higher  area  and  yield  as  a  result  of 
excellent  weather  conditions  throughout  the 
season. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  38  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  36  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
due  to  higher  area  and  yield  estimates. 


Niger 


Production  is  forecast  at  2.0  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  19  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  49  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  excellent  weather  conditions  this  year, 
resulting  in  higher  area  and  yield  estimates. 


o   Argentina 


Australia 


Thailand 


o   Other  W.  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.9  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  9  percent  from  last  year.  Yield 
estimates  for  corn  were  reduced  due  to 
abnormally  hot  and  dry  conditions  in  key 
production  areas. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.8  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  marginally  from  last  year.   Sorghum  area 
is  estimated  down  due  to  very  poor  planting 
weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.1  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  72  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crop.   The  second  season  corn 
crop  has  been  smaller  than  expected. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.8  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Yield  estimates  were  reduced  for  most  coarse 
grains  in  Finland. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) :   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  a  record 
323.2  million  tons,  up  2.8  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and 
up  5  percent  from  the  1987/88  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1988/89  is 
estimated  at  a  record  318.1  million  tons,  an  increase  of  13.2  million  or  4 
percent  from  1987/88. 


India 


Vietnam 


Production  is  estimated  at  65.0  million  tons, 
up  2.0  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  23  percent  from  last  year.  Kharif  season 
production  was  at  or  near  record  levels  in  most 
producing  states.   A  very  strong  rabi  season 
rice  crop  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.6  million  tons, 
up  0.6  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  7  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  yields  are 
estimated. 


South  Korea 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  A  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
10  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward 
adjustment  is  based  on  official  statistics  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and 
Fisheries.   High  yields  are  expected  due  to 
excellent  weather  during  the  growing  season. 


OILSEEDS:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  200.5  million  tons, 
down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  6.0  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year's  record  output.  U.S.  production  is  forecast  at  50.0  million 
tons,  up  0.8  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  18  percent  from 
last  year.   Foreign  production  is  forecast  at  a  record  150.5  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  4.6  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  95.0  million 

tons,  up  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  7.9  million 

or  8  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include  the  following: 

Production  is  estimated  at  41.9  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  10.5  million  or  20  percent  from  last 
year.  Both  area  and  yield  estimates  were 
revised  upward  this  month. 


United  States 


Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.1 
million  tons,  down  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
1.1  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from 
last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
5  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
reflects  higher  estimated  cotton  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.9  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  last  year.  The  reduction  is  based  on  a 
drop  in  estimated  cotton  production  by  the 
State  Statistical  Bureau. 


*   Peanuts:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.9  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but 
up  2.2  million  or  11  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes 
from  last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


o   Senegal 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons, 
down  50,000  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
due  to  reductions  in  area  and  yield  estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  740,000  tons,  down  8 
percent  from  last  month  due  to  lower  than 
expected  yields. 


*   Sunf loverseed i  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.3 
million  tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  4  percent  from 
last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.7  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  16  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  0.4  million  or  38  percent  from  last  year. 
The  area  and  yield  estimates  were  increased 
based  on  crop  survey  data. 


Rapeseed :  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  20.8  million 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  down  2.1 
million  or  9  percent  from  last  year.   A  significant  change  from  last 
month  is: 


o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  4.7  million  tons, 

down  1  million  or  18  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  29  percent  from  last  year.   Poor 
weather  this  year  in  the  major  rapeseed-growing 
provinces  led  to  sharply  lower  yields. 

*  Flaxseed :  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  1.8  million 
tons,  down  50,000  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  estimate  for  the  United  States.   The  world 
production  forecast  is  down  23  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Copra:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  4.6  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3 
million  or  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  reduction  reflects  smaller 
crop  prospects  for  the  Philippines. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  2.9 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million  or  8 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.3  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.7  million  or  9  percent 
from  last  year. 


COTTON:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  83.8  million  bales,  down 
0.6  million  bales  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  4  percent 
from  1987/88.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.3  million  bales,  down  0.8 
million  bales  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  4  percent  from  last  season. 


o   United  States 


o   China 


o   Egypt 


Production  is  estimated  at  15. A  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  5  percent  from  last  year.   Increased 
production  is  due  to  larger  estimated  harvested 
area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  18.7  million  bales, 
down  0.8  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  last  year.   Decreased  production  is 
estimated  due  to  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
growing  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.55  million  bales, 
down  50,000  bales  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  in  production  is  due  to  lower 
estimated  yield. 


h 


m 


Table  1 
U.S.  Croo  Acreaqe,  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


—Harvested  Area— 

"Yield- 

— Product!  on— 

Coanioditv 

Prel.   Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 

1986/87 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 
1987/88   Dec.    Jan. 

1986/87 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 
1987/88   Dec.     Jan. 

All  Uheat 
Winter 
Other 

Rve 

Soybeans 

Corn 

SorghuB 
Bar  lev 
Oats 


Total  Feedorains 


Rice 


All  Cotton 


—tlillion  Acres- 


60.7 

43.2 

17.5 

0.7 

58.3 


56.0 

39.3 

16.6 

0.7 

57.0 


53.2 

39.8 

13.4 

0.6 

57.4 


69.2 

59.2 

58.2 

119.3 

119.4 

82.3 

84.6 

8.250 

7,072 

4.671 

4,921 

13.9 

10.6 

9.1 

67.7 

69.7 

60.6 

63.8 

938 

739 

546 

578 

12.0 

10.1 

7.5 

50.8 

52.7 

38. 2 

38.6 

611 

530 

283 

291 

6.9 

6.9 

5.6 

56.3 

54.0 

39.1 

39.1 

386 

374 

211 

219 

—Hillion  Hectares— 
41.2    35.1    32.5 
"Hillion  Acres" 
2.4    2.3    2.9 


8.5 


10.0 


11.9 


-Bushels  oer  Acre— 


34.4 
35.2 
32.5 
28.8 

33.3 


37.7 
39.8 
32.6 
29.0 

33.7 


34.0 
39.2 
18.6 
24.8 

26.6 


34.1 
39.2 

18.7 
24.8 

26.8 


—Metric  Tons  oer  Hectare— 
6.1     6.1    4.5    4.6 
—Pounds  oer  Acre— 
5.651    5,555   5,547   5,511 


552 


706 


612 


623 


—Million  Bushels— 


2,092 

1.521 

570 

20 

1.940 


2,107 

1,565 

542 

20 


1.812 

1,561 

251 

15 


1.811 

1,561 

250 

15 


1,923        1,512         1,539 


—Millions  of  Metric  Tons— 

252.3  215.4   141.7    149.2 
"-Million  CUT."- 

133.4  129.6   158.4    159.5 
"-Million  480-Pound — 

9.7    14.8    15.2    15.4 


Table  2 

U.S. 

Planted  Area  of  Major  Crop 

s 

Wheat 

Feedorains 

Year 

: 

■  All 

Total  Maj. 

Winter 

;  Other  : 

Total 

:  Rve 

;  Rice  : 

Corn 

:  Sorghua  ;  Barley  : 

Oats 

:  Total 

!  Soybeans 

Cotton 

Crops 

--Million  Acres— 

1986/87 

54.0 

18.1 

72.1 

2.4 

2.4 

76.7 

15.3    13.1 

14.7 

119.8 

60.4 

10.0 

267.0 

1987/88  Prel. 

48.8 

17.0 

65.8 

2.5 

2.4 

65.7 

11.8    11.0 

18.0 

106.5 

58.0 

10.4 

245.6 

1988/89  Proj. 

Decenber 

48.8 

16.9 

65.7 

2.4 

2.9 

67.5 

10.5    9.7 

13.9 

101.6 

58.8 

12.2 

243.6 

Januarv 

48.8 

16.7 

65.5 

2.4 

2,9 

67.6 

10.4    9.7 

13.9 

101.6 

58.9 

12.5 

243.8 

1/  Estimates  from  USDA  Aoricultural  Statistics  Board. 
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Table  4 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area — 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

: 1986/87 

1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

:   ---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

:  ---Met 

ric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

:   ---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

:   227.8 

219.6 

219.3 

:   2.33 

2.30 

2.29 

2.29 

:  530.2 

504.3 

502.5 

503.2 

United  States 

:    24.6 

22.6 

21.5 

:   2.32 

2.53 

2.29 

2.29 

:   56.9 

57.4 

49.3 

49.3 

Total  Foreign 

:   203.2 

197.0 

197.8 

:   2.33 

2.27 

2.29 

2.30 

:  473.3 

446.9 

453.2 

453.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    46.1 

43.3 

42.1 

:   2.79 

2.75 

2.67 

2.67 

:  128.5 

119.0 

111.8 

112.6 

Argentina 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

:   1.79 

1.88 

1.64 

1.64 

:    8.9 

9.0 

7.4 

7.4 

Australia 

:    11.1 

9.1 

9.3 

1.45 

1.37 

1.44 

1.48 

:   16.1 

12.4 

13.0 

13.8 

Canada 

:    14.2 

13.5 

12.9 

2.20 

1.93 

1.21 

1.21 

:   31.4 

26.0 

15.7 

15.7 

EC-12 

15.7 

15.9 

15.4 

4.58 

4.50 

4.91 

4.91 

:   72.0 

71.6 

75.8 

75.7 

Major  Importers 

98.1 

95.5 

98.0 

2.40 

2.36 

2.40 

2.40 

235.5 

225.3 

235.0 

234.9 

Brazil 

3.9 

3.5 

3.5 

1.44 

1.76 

1.59 

1.59 

5.6 

6.1 

5.5 

5.5 

Ch  i  na 

29.6 

28.8 

29.5 

3.04 

3.05 

2.97 

2.97 

90.0 

87.8 

87.5 

87.5 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

3.73 

3.77 

4.20 

4.20 

39.1 

39.8 

45.1 

45.1 

Egypt 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

3.80 

4.23 

4.20 

4.20 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

other  N.  Africa  */  . 

4.6 

5.2 

4.4 

1.23 

0.96 

1.19 

1.19 

5.7 

5.0 

5.3 

5.3 

Japan             : 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3  . 

3.56 

3.19 

3.67 

3.67 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR              : 

48.7 

46.7 

49.0   : 

1.89 

1.78 

1.80 

1.80 

92.3 

83.3 

88.0 

88.0 

Other  Foreign         : 

59.1 

58.2 

57.6  : 

1.85 

1.77 

1.85 

1.85   . 

109.3 

102.7 

106.4 

106.4 

India             : 

23.0 

22.8 

22.2  : 

2.05 

2.00 

2.03 

2.03  : 

47.1 

45.6 

45.0 

45.0 

Iran             : 

6.3 

6.1 

6.3  : 

1.14 

0.98 

1.08 

1.08  : 

7.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

Mex  i  CO            : 

1.1 

0,9 

0.8  : 

4.19 

4.11 

4.00 

4.00  : 

4.5 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

Non-EC  W.  Europe    : 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8   : 

4.51 

4.20 

4.63 

4.60  : 

4.3 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

Pakistan          : 

7.4 

IJ 

7.3  : 

1.89 

1.56 

1.73 

1.73  : 

13.9 

12.0 

12.6 

12.6 

South  Africa       : 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0  : 

1.21 

1.81 

1.76 

1.73  : 

2.3 

3.1 

3.5 

3.4 

Turkey           : 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8  : 

1.61 

1.49 

1.71 

1.71   : 

14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Others            : 

9.8 

9.3 

9.5  : 

1.65 

1.65 

1.74 

1.75  : 

16.1 

15.3 

16.6 

16.7 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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Table  5 


Coarse  Grains  Area, 

Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries 

and  Regions 

---Area--- 

---Yield 

... 

: 

-- 

-Product 

ion — 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proi.  : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

987/88  1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan.  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

)TAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/       : 

---Million  Hectares---   : 
337.2    323.1   327.3  : 

---Metric 
2.48 

Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 
2.45    2.20    2.21   : 

---Mill 
835.8 

on  Metric  Tons- 
791.2   712.7 

World                : 

723.3 

41.5 

35.4 

32.8  : 

6.09 

6.10 

4.44 

4.57  : 

252.8 

215.9 

142.1 

149.6 

Total  Foreign          : 

295.7 

287.7 

294.5  : 

1.97 

2.00 

1.96 

1.95  : 

583.1 

575.4 

570.6 

573.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 
Argentina            : 
Australia            : 
Canada               • 

23.6 
4.5 
4.3 
7.8 

23.4 
4.4 
4.6 
8.0 

22.4  : 
4.2  : 
4.6  : 
7.2  : 

2.45 
2.88 
1.56 
3.26 

2.40 
2.98 
1.48 
3.21 

2.35 
2.92 

1.51 
2.73 

2.33  : 

2.84  : 
1.48  : 
2.73  : 

57.8 

13.0 

6.8 

25.5 

56.1 

13.0 

6.8 

25.5 

53.4 

12.4 

7.2 

19.6 

52.2 

11.9 

6.8 

19.6 

South  Africa         : 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4  : 

1.61 

1.73 

2.02 

2.02  : 

7.9 

7.8 

8.9 

8.9 

5.1 

Thailand            : 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1  : 

2.25 

1.51 

2.55 

2.49  : 

4.6 

3.0 

5.3 

Major  Importers         : 
Eastern  Europe       : 
Fr-12              : 

108.5 
18.6 
19.8 

108.1 
18.1 
19.1 

106.3  : 
18.5  : 
19.3 

2.67 
3.97 
4.13 

2.66 
3.56 
4.32 

2.59 
3.35 
4.55 

2.59  : 
3.35  : 
4.55  : 

290.0 
73.9 
81.7 

287.5 
64.6 
82.3 

275.4 
61.9 
88.1 

275.0 
61.8 
88.0 

Other  W.  Europe       : 
Mexico              : 
USSR                '• 

3.4 

7.7 

58.6 

3.1 

7.8 

59.5 

3.2 

7.8 
57.0 

3.63 

1.93 
1.81 

3.47 
1.87 
1.91 

3.44 
1.89 
1.72 

3.36  : 
1.89  : 
1.72  , 

12.3 

14.9 

105.9 

10.9 

14.5 

113.7 

11.1 
14.9 
98.0 

10.8 
14.9 
98.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/  : 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

:    3.04 

3.13 

3.30 

3.30 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 
Brazi  I 

163.6 
14.0 

156.2 
13.5 

165.8 
13.4 

:    1.44 
:    1.95 

1.48 
1.87 

1.49 
1.75 

1.49 
1.76 

235.3 
:     27.3 

231.8 
25.2 

241.8 
22.6 

246.4 
23.6 

Ch  i  na 

27.9 

28.8 

28.0 

:    3.14 

3.36 

3.28 

3.28 

:     87.6 

96.8 

91.8 

91.8 

I  nd  i  a 

39.6 

35.8 

39.9 

:    0.67 

0.64 

0.81 

0.81 

:     26.6 

23.0 

32.5 

32.5 

1 ndones  i  a 

:    3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

:    1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

:      5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

I   Nigeria 
Philippines 
Turkey 
Others 

:    10.2 

:    3.6 

4.3 

:    61.0 

9.4 

3.8 

4.3 

57.9 

10.1 
3.8 
4.4 

63.4 

:    0.84 
:    1.13 
:    2.19 
:    1.10 

0.72 
1.15 
2.17 
1.06 

0.84 
1.16 
2.17 
1.12 

0.84 
1.16 
2.17 
1.12 

:     8.6 
:     4.0 
:     9.4 
:     66.9 

6.8 

4.3 

9.3 

61.6 

8.5 

4.4 

9.6 

67.4 

8.5 

4.4 

9.6 

71.0 

JARLEY 

World 

80.0 

79.4 

76.6 

:    2.28 

2.28 

2.17 

2.17 

:    182.8 

181.0 

166.0 

166.4 

United  States 

:    4.9 

4.1 

3.0 

:    2.74 

2.83 

2.06 

2.07 

:     13.3 

11.5 

6.2 

6.3 

Total  Foreign 

:    75.2 

75.3 

73.5 

:    2.26 

2.25 

2.17 

2.18 

:    169.5 

169.5 

159.8 

160.1 

L<   Australia 

:    2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

1.56 

1.46 

1.48 

1.48 

:     3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

K   Canada 

:     4.8 

5.0 

4.1 

:    3.03 

2.79 

2.44 

2.44 

:     14.6 

14.0 

10.1 

10.1 

m        China 

:     3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

:    1.82 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

:    3.77 

3.80 

3.71 

3.74 

:     16.9 

16.2 

16.1 

16.3 

EC-12 

:    12.7 

12.2 

12.3 

:    3.69 

3.82 

4.12 

4.13 

:     46.8 

46.6 

51.1 

51 .0 

L    Other  W.  Europe 

:     1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

:    3.38 

3.10 

3.13 

3.07 

:     6.2 

5.2 

5.5 

5.4 

■ 

r    Turkey 

:    3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

:    1.97 

1.88 

1.97 

1.97 

:     6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

USSR 

:    30.0 

30.7 

28.9 

:    1.80 

1.91 

1.57 

1.57 

:     53.9 

58.4 

45.5 

45.5 

Others 

:    12.6 

12.4 

12.9 

:    1.21 

1.06 

1.18 

1.21 

15.2 

13.2 

15.3 

15.6 

FOOTNOTES  AT   END  OF   TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


:      — 

Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

---Production--- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Pro] . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Pro 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

:  1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Ja 

CORN 

:  ---Million  Hectares--- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hecta 

re--- 

:    ---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

:    129.5 

124.6 

125.6 

:    3.69 

3.58 

3.10 

3.13 

:   477.3 

446.3 

386.1 

392 

United  States 

:     28.0 

24.0 

23.5 

:    7.49 

7.50 

5.17 

5.31 

:   209.6 

179.6 

118.7 

125 

Total  Foreign 

:    101.5 

100.6 

102.1 

:    2.64 

2.65 

2.64 

2.62 

:   267.8 

266.6 

267.4 

267 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:     8.7 

8.0 

7.8 

2.37 

2.35 

2.72 

2.66 

:    20.7 

18.7 

21.5 

20 

Argentina 

:     2.9 

2.6 

2.5 

3.19 

3.46 

3.33 

3.20 

:     9.3 

9.0 

8.5 

8 

South  Africa 

:     4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

1.78 

1.93 

2.29 

2.29 

:     7.2 

7.0 

8.0 

8 

Thailand 

:      1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.37 

1.56 

2.70 

2.64 

:     4.3 

2.7 

5.0 

4 

Major  Importers 

:    22.0 

21.9 

22.5 

4.03 

3.78 

3.79 

3.77 

:    88.9 

82.9 

85.0 

84 

Eastern  Europe 

:     7.6 

7.3 

7.5 

5.13 

4.10 

3.85 

3.82 

:    38.9 

29.9 

28.7 

28 

EC-12 

:     3.9 

3.7 

4.0 

6.47 

6.96 

6.87 

6.86 

:    25.2 

26.0 

27.3 

27 

Other  W.  Europe 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.01 

8.07 

8.10 

8.10 

:     1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1 

Mex  i  CO 

:     6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

1.67 

1.65 

1.69 

1.69 

:    10.0 

9.9 

10.3 

10 

USSR 

:     4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

2.96 

3.24 

3.59 

3.59 

:    12.5 

14.8 

16.5 

16 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1   . 

3.91 

4.11 

4.15 

4.15 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0 

Other  Foreign 

70.7 

70.7 

71.8  : 

2.24 

2.33 

2.26 

2.26 

158.2 

165.0 

160.9 

162 

Brazil 

13.5 

13.1 

13.0  : 

1.96 

1.87 

1.76 

1.77 

26.5 

24.5 

22.0 

23 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0  : 

5.95 

7.02 

5.47 

5.47 

5.9 

7.0 

5.4 

5 

China 

19.1 

20.2 

19.6  : 

3.71 

3.95 

3.83 

3.83 

70.9 

79.8 

75.0 

75 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8  : 

4.73 

5.14 

5.00 

5.00 

3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

4 

India 

5.9 

5.3 

5.9  : 

1.27 

1.04 

1.34 

1.34 

7.5 

5.5 

7.9 

7 

I ndones  i  a 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8  : 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5 

Philippines          : 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8  : 

1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4 

Z  i  mbabwe            : 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3  : 

0.92 

1.60 

1.54 

1.54 

1.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2 

Others              : 

22.6 

22.5 

23.6  : 

1.48 

1.46 

1.50 

1.50 

33.4 

32.9 

35.1 

35 

SORGHUM                  : 

World               : 

46.0 

41.3 

45.2  : 

1.41 

1.33 

1.28 

1.28  : 

64.8 

55.1 

55.6 

57 

United  States          : 

5.6 

4.3 

3.7  : 

4.25 

4.38 

3.80 

4.00  : 

23.8 

18.8 

13.9 

14 

Total  Foreign          : 

40.4 

37.0 

41.5  : 

1.01 

0.98 

1.04 

1.04  : 

41.0 

36.3 

41.7 

43 

Argentina           : 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0  : 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00  : 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3. 

Australia           : 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7  : 

1.85 

1.82 

1.98 

1.93  : 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1. 

Ch  i  na               : 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8  : 

2.87 

2.91 

2.94 

2.94  : 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5. 

India               : 

15.6 

15.0 

16.2  : 

0.57 

0.57 

0.71 

0.71   : 

8.9 

8.6 

11.5 

11. 

Mexico             : 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4  : 

3.19 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91   : 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4. 

Nigeria             : 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4  : 

0.80 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80  : 

3.6 

2.9 

3.5 

3. 

South  Africa         : 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  : 

1.53 

1.48 

1.82 

1.82  : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0. 

Sudan               : 

4.8 

3.0 

5.5  : 

0.71 

0.43 

0.55 

0.69  : 

3.4 

1.3 

2.2 

3. 

Thailand            : 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3  : 

1.26 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40  : 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0. 

Others              : 

9.9 

9.2 

9.9  : 

1.02 

0.98 

0.98 

0.99  : 

10.1 

9.0 

9.5 

9. 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  A 


rea,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


Country/Region 


---Area — 

Prel.    Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 


•--Yield--- 


Prel. 
1986/87  1987/88 


1988/89  Proj. 
Dec.    Jan. 


— Product  ion-- - 


Prel. 
1986/87  1987/88 


1988/89  Proj. 
Dec.    Jan. 


ATS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
Sweden 

Other  Foreign 
China 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC-12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 

RYE 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC-12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 


-Million  Hectares--- 

25.0  23.6    23.1 

2.8  2.8     2.3 

22.2  20.8    20.8 

13.2  11.8     11.5 


3.3 
0.4 
1.1 
1.3 
0.5 

5.8 

0.6 
1.5 
0.2 
0.9 
1.9 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.2 


14.8 
0.3 

14.5 
8.7 

0.3 


3.5 

0.5 
1.3 
1.3 
0.4 

5.6 

0.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 


15.9 
0.3 

15.6 
9.7 

0.3 


3.7 
0.4 
1.5 

1.4 
0.4 

5.6 

0.6 
1.5 
0.2 
0.9 
1.8 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
1.3 


15.3 

0.2 

15.1 

9.5 

0.2 


-Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 
1.90    1.84    1.70    1.69 


■-Mi  1 1  ion  Metric  Tons- 


2.02 

1.89 

1.66 

2.05 
1.00 
1.39 
2.53 
3.26 

2.31 
1.17 
2.75 
4.09 
2.69 
2.95 
3.27 
4.44 
2.92 
3.15 
1.04 


1.94 

1.82 

1.57 

1.96 
1.30 
1.32 
2.37 
3.63 

2.27 
1.20 
2.82 
4.18 
2.87 
2.99 
3.72 
4.30 
2.21 
3.87 
1.00 


1.40 

1.73 

1.43 

1.80 
1.25 
1.24 
2.10 
3.25 

2.27 
1.20 
2.55 
3.68 
2.48 
3.15 
3.80 
4.42 
2.57 
2.98 
1.01 


1.40 

1.72 

1.43 

1.80 
1.25 
1.24 
2.10 
3.25 

2.23 

1.20 
2.56 
3.68 
2.48 
3.09 
3.80 
4.23 
2.21 
2.98 
1.01 


2.10  2.14  2.01  2.01 

1.81  1.82  1.56  1.55 

2.10  2.15  2.02  2.02 

1.74  1.86  1.74  1.74 

1.93  1.58  1.05  1.05 


3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

:         2.73 

2.74 

2.52 

2.53 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

:         3.54 

3.47 

2.77 

2.77 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

:         2.57 

2.63 

2.47 

2.47 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

:         3.49 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

:         3.02 

2.91 

3.08 

3.10 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:         4.55 

3.74 

4.53 

4.53 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:         4.28 

3.89 

4.17 

4.19 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

:          1.83 

1.80 

1.93 

1.90 

47.5    43.3 

5.6    5.4 

41.9    37.9 


21.9 

6.7 
0.4 
1.6 
3.3 
1.5 

13.3 
0.7 
4.2 
0.7 
2.5 
5.6 
1.0 
2.7 
1.2 
0.4 
1.3 


18.5 


12.6 
0.7 
4.0 
0.7 
2.5 
5.3 
1.0 
2.4 
0.8 
0.5 
1.3 


39.0 

3.1 

35.9 

16.5 

6.7 
0.5 
1.8 
3.0 
1.4 

12.8 


1.0 
0.4 
1.3 


38.9 

3.2 

35.7 

16.5 

6.7 
0.5 
1.8 
3.0 
1.4 

12.6 


0.4 
1.3 


0.6     0.5     0.3     0.3 


0.6 

11.0 

9.9 

9.9 

2.4 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

7.3 

7.8 

7.1 

7.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

31.0 

34.0 

30.8 

30.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4          g 

30.5 

33.5 

30.4 

30.5 

15.2 

18.1 

16.5 

16.5 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  7 

Oilseeds  Area.  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-Area--- 

---Yield 

... 

: 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

987/88 

988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan.   : 

1986/87 

987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

---Mill 

on  Hectares---   : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS               : 

51.47 

53.88 

56.13  : 

1.90 

1.91 

1.69 

1.69  : 

97.90 

102.91 

94.25 

95.01 

United  States         : 

23.59 

23.06 

23.22  : 

2.24 

2.27 

1.79 

1.80  : 

52.80 

52.33 

41.15 

41.88 

Total  Foreign        : 

27.88 

30.83 

32.91   : 

1.62 

1.64 

1.62 

1.61   : 

45.10 

50.58 

53.10 

53.13 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 
Argentina          : 
Brazil             : 

12.78 
3.51 
9.27 

14.77 

4.26 

10.51 

16.50  : 

5.00  : 

11.50  : 

1.90 
1.99 
1.87 

1.88 
2.32 
1.69 

1.88 
2.20 
1.74 

1.88  : 
2.20  : 
1.74  : 

24.30 

7.00 

17.30 

27.70 

9.90 

17.80 

31.00 
11.00 
20.00 

31.00 
11.00 
20.00 

Canada            : 
Ch  i  na             : 
Eastern  Europe      : 
India             : 
I ndones  i  a          : 
Mexico            : 
Paraguay           : 

Others 

15.10 
0.38 
8.30 

16.05 
0.46 
8.45 

16.41   : 
0.54  : 
8.30  : 

1.38 
2.50 
1.40 

1.43 
2.76 
1.44 

1.37 
2.15 
1.33 

1.35   : 
2.15   : 
1.33  : 

20.80 

0.96 

11.61 

22.88 

1.27 

12.18 

22.10 

1.15 

11.00 

22.13 

1.15 

11.00 

0.48 
1.39 
0.92 
0.34 
0.53 
0.75 
2.01 

0.53 
1.40 
0.95 
0.39 
0.62 
0.78 
2.48 

0.57  : 
1.70  : 
1.00  : 
0.15  : 
0.69  • 
0.80 
2.67 

1.66 
0.60 
0.98 
1.94 
1.79 
0.94 
1.68 

1.31 
0.57 
1.00 
1.92 
1.79 
0.91 
1.78 

1.27 
0.87 
1.00 
2.07 
1.74 
0.91 
1.77 

1.27  : 
0.76  : 
1.00  : 
2.07  : 
1.74  : 
0.91   : 
1.77 

0.81 
0.84 
0.90 
0.66 
0.95 
0.70 
3.38 

0.69 
0.80 
0.95 
0.75 
1.10 
0.71 
4.43 

0.72 
1.30 
1.00 
0.30 
1.20 
0.73 
4.70 

0.72 
1.30 
1.00 
0.30 
1.20 
0.73 
4.73 

COTTONSEED 

:  29.91 

32.49 

34.51 

:   0.91 

0.95 

0.94 

0.93 

:  27.13 

30.98 

32.36 

World 

32.09 

United  States 

:   3.43 

4.06 

4.81 

:   1.01 

1.29 

1.15 

1.14 

:   3.45 

5.23 

5.40 

5.49 

Total  Foreign 
Ch  i  na 
India 

:  26.49 
:   4.31 

28.43 
4.84 

29.70 
5.50 

:   0.89 
:   1.40 

0.91 
1.49 

0.91 
1.31 

0.90 
1.26 

:  23.68 
:   6.02 

25.75 
7.22 

26.96 
7.23 

26.60 
6.92 

:   7.28 

7.40 

8.00 

:   0.44 

0.41 

0.44 

0.44 

:   3.22 

3.05 

3.55 

3.55 

I  1  HJ  1  □ 

Pakistan 
USSR 

:   2.51 
:   3.48 

2.57 
3.53 

2.57 
3.45 

:   1.05 
:   1.40 

1.15 
1.27 

1.11 
1.45 

1.11 
1.45 

:   2.64 
:   4.87 

2.95 
4.49 

2.85 
5.02 

2.85 
5.02 

Others 

:   8.92 

10.09 

10.18 

:   0.78 

0.80 

0.82 

0.81 

:   6.93 

8.04 

8.31 

8.25 

PEANUTS 

World 

:  18.39 

17.53 

19.00 

:   1.11 

1.12 

1.17 

1.15 

:  20.45 

19.70 

22.05 

21.93 

United  States 

:   0.62 

0.63 

0.66 

:   2.70 

2.62 

2.81 

2.78 

:   1.68 

1.64 

1.87 

1.82 

Total  Foreign 
Brazi I 

:  17.77 
:   0.14 

16.90 
0.10 

18.35 
0.10 

:   1.06 
:   1.37 

1.07 
1.67 

1.11 
1.50 

1.10 
1.50 

:  18.77 
:   0.20 

18.05 
0.17 

20.18 
0.15 

20.11 
0.15 

China 

:   3.25 

3.02 

3.03 

:   1.81 

2.04 

1.91 

1.91 

:   5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

:   7.15 

6.20 

7.50 

:   0.85 

0.77 

0.97 

0.97 

:   6.06 

4.80 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 
South  Africa 

:   0.81 
:   0.16 

0.85 
0.21 

0.90 
0.22 

:   1.04 
:   0.73 

1.06 
1.00 

1.02 
1.00 

0.82 
1.00 

:   0.84 
:   0.12 

0.90 
0.21 

0.80 
0.22 

0.74 
0.22 

Sudan 

:   0.52 

0.55 

0.55 

:   0.87 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   5.74 

5.98 

6.05 

:   0.91 

0.90 

0.91 

0.91 

:   5.23 

5.41 

5.51 

5.50 
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Table  7  (Continued) 


Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


--Area-- 

: 

---Yield--- 

- --Product  ion- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan.   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED           : 

14.12 

14.85 

15.24 

1.36 

1.39 

1.40 

1.40 

19.25 

20.60 

21.28 

World 

21.33 

United  States 

0.79 

0.72 

0.73 

1.53 

1.65 

0.92 

1.01 

1.21 

1.18 

0.63 

0.74 

Total  Foreign 

13.32 

14.13 

14.51 

1.35 

1.37 

1.42 

1.42 

18.04 

19.41 

20.65 

20.60 

Argentina 

1.80 

2.06 

2.40 

1.39 

1.36 

1.33 

1.29 

2.50 

2.80 

3.20 

3.10 

Ch  i  na 

1.11 

0.89 

1.00 

1.39 

1.40 

1.45 

1.45 

1.54 

1.24 

1.45 

1.45 

EC-12 

2.15 

2.32 

2.08 

1.53 

1.70 

1.97 

1.97 

3.28 

3.93 

4.10 

4.10 

East  Europe 

1.33 

1.38 

1.33 

2.15 

1.73 

1.73 

1.78 

2.86 

2.38 

2.31 

2.37 

USSR 

3.85 

4.16 

4.25 

1.37 

1.46 

1.48 

1.48 

5.26 

6.08 

6.30 

6.30 

Others 

3.09 

3.34 

3.45 

0.84 

0.90 

0.95 

0.95 

2.60 

2.99 

3.29 

3.27 

RAPESEED 

World 

14.59 

16.17 

16.55 

1.33 

1.42 

1.31 

1.26 

19.46 

22.97 

21.76 

20.82 

Total  Foreign 

14.59 

16.17 

16.55 

1.33 

1.42 

1.31 

1.26 

19.46 

22.97 

21.76 

20.82 

Canada 

2.64 

2.67 

3.65 

1.43 

1.44 

1.16 

1.16 

3.79 

3.85 

4.24 

4.24 

Ch  i  na 

4.92 

5.27 

4.70 

1.20 

1.25 

1.21 

1.00 

:   5.88 

6.61 

5.70 

4.70 

EC-12 

1.27 

1.86 

1.85 

2.91 

3.20 

2.85 

2.85 

:   3.69 

5.95 

5.28 

5.28 

East  Europe 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88 

2.38 

2.34 

2.36 

2.44 

:   2.28 

2.16 

2.08 

2.15 

India 

3.73 

4.10 

4.00 

0.71 

0.76 

0.75 

0.75 

:   2.64 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

Others 

.   1.08 

1.35 

1.47 

1.10 

0.97 

0.99 

0.99 

:   1.19 

1.31 

1.46 

1.45 

FLAXSEED 

World 

:   4.33 

4.17 

4.02 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.44 

:   2.69 

2.28 

1.80 

1.75 

United  States 

:   0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

:   1.06 

1.01 

0.95 

0.45 

:   0.29 

0.19 

0.09 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 

:   4.06 

3.98 

3.93 

:   0.59 

0.52 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.40 

2.09 

1.71 

1.71 

Argentina 

:   0.75 

0.69 

0.55 

:   0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

Canada 

:   0.76 

0.59 

0.55 

:   1.36 

1.23 

0.76 

0.76 

:   1.03 

0.73 

0.41 

0.41 

India 

:   1.23 

1.35 

1.35 

:   0.28 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.34 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.05 

1.07 

1.20 

:   0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

Others 

:   0.28 

0.28 

0.28 

:   0.63 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

:   0.18 

0.18 

0.19 

0.19 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  132.81 

139.09 

145.46 

:   1.41 

1.43 

1.34 

1.33 

:  186.89 

199.43 

193.50 

192.93 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.80 

4.34 

4.73 

4.63 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.63 

2.69 

2.90 

2.90 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  194.31 

206.46 

201.12 

200.46 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   8.10 

8.58 

9.32 

9.32 
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Table  8 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

■Area — 

---Yield--- 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  P 

ro  j .   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan.   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Dec. 

Jan. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---   : 

---Kil 

ograms  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mill 

ion  480- 

Pound  Bales- -- 

World 

29.9 

32.3 

34.6   : 

513 

542 

532 

528  : 

70.4 

80.4 

84.3 

83.8 

United  States 

3.4 

4.1 

4.8  : 

618 

791 

702 

699  : 

9.7 

14.8 

15.2 

15.4 

Total  Foreign 

26.5 

28.2 

29.7  : 

499 

507 

505 

500   : 

60.7 

65.7 

69.1 

68.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.1 

12.8 

13.5 

749 

763 

754 

741 

41.5 

45.0 

46.7 

45.9 

Australia 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

1446 

1190 

1306 

1306 

1.0 

1.3 

1 .2 

1 .2 

Central  America  1/ 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

814 

811 

873 

862 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

:     4.3 

4.8 

5.5 

824 

876 

772 

740 

16.3 

19.5 

19.5 

18.7 

Egypt 
Mexico 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

909 

845 

846 

819 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

926 

956 

1025 

1025 

:    0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Pakistan 

:     2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

:    527 

573 

555 

555 

:    6.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

:     0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

:    468 

416 

435 

435 

:    0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Turkey 
USSR 

:     0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

:    880 

916 

910 

924 

:    2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

:     3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

:    762 

700 

801 

801 

:   12.2 

11.3 

12.7 

12.7 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

:    930 

828 

837 

837 

:    1.4 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

:    14.1 

15.0 

15.8 

:    275 

281 

285 

287 

:   17.8 

19.4 

20.8 

20.8 

Argentina 

:     0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

:    318 

547 

376 

376 

:    0.5 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

Brazi  I 

:     2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

:    303 

322 

315 

320 

:    3.0 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

India 

:     7.3 

7.4 

8.0 

:    222 

207 

223 

223 

:    7.4 

7.0 

8.2 

8.2 

Syria 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

:    874 

835 

910 

910 

:    0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Others 

:     4.2 

4.7 

4.8 

:    328 

332 

343 

344 

:    6.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  9 


NOTE:   The  table  below  presents  a  7-year  record  of  the  differences 
between  the  Jan.  projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world 
wheat  production  as  an  example,  changes  between  Jan.  projections  and 
the  final  estimates  have  averaged  4.8  million  tons  (1.0  percent)  and 
ranged  from  -8.3  to  6.4  million  tons.   The  Jan.  projection  has  been 
below  the  final  estimate  five  times  and  above  two  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  JANUARY  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 


WHEAT 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

RICE  (MILLED) 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

SOYBEANS 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 


PROJECTIONS  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82-87/88  1/ 

DIFFERENCE : Lowest  —  Highest:  BELOW  :  ABOVE 

AVERAGE  :  AVERAGE  :     Difference    :  FINAL  :  FINAL 

PERCENT  :  MILLION  METRIC  TONS : NUMBER  OF  YEARS  2/ 


1.0 
0.1 
1.1 


0.8 
0.6 
1.0 


2.0 
0.7 
2.1 


1.8 
2.0 

4.0 


4.8 
0.0 
4.8 


6.6 

1.4 
5.6 


6.1 
0.0 
6.1 


1.6 
1.1 
1.5 


•8.3 
■0.1 
•8.3 


-17.9 

-4.6 

•13.3 


•12.6 

0.0 

■12.6 


-2.5 
-1.1 
-2.0 


6.4 
0.1 

6.4 


8.2 
1.3 
8.2 


1.8 
0.2 
1.8 


2.9 
1.8 
1.7 


4 

1 
4 


COTTON 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 


2.1 
0.9 
2.7 


— MILLION  480-LB.  BALES — 


1.7 
0.1 
1.8 


•5.4 
•0.1 
•5.7 


2.5 
0.3 
2.4 


UNITED  STATES 


MILLION  BUSHELS 


CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 


0.6 
1.2 
0.5 
0.1 


48 

10 

2 

0 


-148 

-53 

-3 

-2 


38 

14 

11 

0 


1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82-1986/87  is  defined  as  the  first  Nov. 

estimate  following  the  marketing  year  and  for  1987/88  last  month's 

estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  seven  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


RAIN  EASED  DRYNESS  IN  PARTS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  AFRICA 

December  and  early  January  rainfall  eased  the  dryness  in  the  crop  areas  of 
Tunisia  and  eastern  Algeria.  Accumulations  since  early  December  were  slightly 
below  normal  but  up  substantially  from  October  and  November.  The  rain  was 
also  timely,  falling  fairly  evenly  through  the  past  several  weeks.   December 
was  dry  in  the  crop  areas  of  Morocco  and  western  Algeria.  Morocco  received 
favorable  rains  through  November  and  still  had  some  soil  moisture  reserves 
during  December  and  early  January.   Moderate  showers  January  6-8  temporarily 
eased  the  unfavorable  dryness  in  most  of  Morocco,  but  soil  moisture  reserves 
are  dwindling.   Western  Algerian  crop  areas  have  received  scant  rainfall  since 
September.   Prospects  for  winter  grains  in  Morocco,  eastern  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia  currently  appear  fair  to  good.   However,  limited  soil  moisture 
reserves  in  these  regions  now  makes  timely  rainfall  through  the  rest  of  the 
season  critical  for  normal  crop  development.  The  prolonged  dryness  in  western 
Algeria  has  severely  limited  the  prospects  for  normal  crop  development  in  that 
region. 


DRYNESS  EASED  IN  SOUTHERN  BRAZIL 

Widespread  showers  in  late  December  and  early  January  eased  and  possibly  broke 
the  dryness  in  Brazil's  center-south  crop  region.   The  states  of  Mato  Grosso 
do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Parana  benefited  from  a  persistent  pattern  of  scattered 
showers  which  brought  light  to  locally  heavy  rainfall  each  day.  Temperatures 
remained  moderate  through  the  past  few  weeks,  limiting  plant  stress.  The 
rains  may  have  come  too  late  to  save  some  early  planted  soybeans,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  soybean  and  corn  crops  appeared  to  have  benefited.   Further  south, 
December  and  early  January  rainfall  was  lighter  than  normal  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.   Soil  moisture  reserves  in  that  region  appear  to  be  marginally  adequate, 
but  temperatures  have  been  moderate,  limiting  crop  stress. 

ARGENTINA  UNFAVORABLY  HOT  AND  DRY 

The  principal  Argentine  crop  areas  in  the  states  of  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  La  Pampa  became  unfavorably  dry  through  December  and  early  January. 
Persistently  dry  and  frequently  hot  weather  stressed  crops  in  these  states. 
Timely  showers  through  mid-December  provided  crops  with  adequate  soil  moisture 
for  early  growth  stages.   The  weather  became  increasingly  drier  and  hotter 
from  late  December  as  crop  moisture  demands  increased.   Frequent  episodes  of 
hot  weather  (35  C  to  over  40  C)  lasting  one  to  several  days  likely  caused  both 
severe  heat  and  moisture  stress.   Corn  is  the  most  advanced  crop  and  it 
appears  to  have  already  suffered  some  permanent  loss  of  yield  potential, 
followed  by  sorghum,  sunflower,  and  soybean  crops.   Crops  will  probably 
deteriorate  further  if  the  present  weather  pattern  persists  through  January. 


David  N.  Secora,  (202)  475-5134 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


SENEGAL:   PEANUT  PRODUCTION  DECLINES 


Peanut  production  in  Senegal  for  1988  is  estimated  at  740,000  tons,  a  17 
percent  drop  from  last  year's  near  record  output.  The  decline  was  primarily 
due  to  insufficient  rainfall  throughout  the  season  and  below  normal  fertilizer 
usage.   Although  the  rains  began  on  time  in  May,  they  were  inconsistent  until 
July  and  then  ended  prematurely  in  September.   Senegal's  peanut  varieties  need 
at  least  a  90-day  growing  season,  so  this  year's  precipitation  deficit  caused 
premature  plant  maturation  and  hampered  nut  development.   In  addition  to  the 
poor  weather,  fertilizer  consumption  declined  81  percent  this  year,  due  to 
reduced  credit  availability  for  inputs.  The  poor  weather  and  lower  fertilizer 
usage  resulted  in  small  peanut  size. 

Although  production  was  below  average,  planted  area  was  up  7  percent  this 
year.  The  increased  area  could  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  reduction  in 
support  price  announced  May  1.   Since  peanut  production  is  the  only  source  of 
cash  earnings  for  most  producers,  they  increased  planted  area  in  order  to 
maintain  their  income.   Peanut  acreage  is  expected  to  decline  next  year,  due 
to  increased  pressure  to  augment  staple  crop  production,  the  limited 
availability  of  quality  peanut  seed,  and  a  reduction  in  acreage  in  the  more 
risky  northern  growing  area. 


CHINA;   COTTON  PRODUCTION  FAILS  TO  MEET  TARGET 

Despite  increased  economic  incentives  to  cotton  farmers  such  as  higher 
purchase  prices  and  subsidized  fertilizer  and  diesel  fuel,  the  1988/89  cotton 
crop  failed  to  meet  the  production  target  of  20.7  million  bales.   Unfavorable 
weather,  which  included  mid-summer  drought  in  the  North  China  Plain  and 
late-summer  flooding  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  both  major  cotton-growing  regions, 
contributed  to  the  shortfall.   In  addition  to  unfavorable  weather,  farmers 
were  hampered  by  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
plastic  sheeting  which  increased  cotton  production  costs.   State  cotton 
purchases  have  dropped  sharply  from  last  year  because  of  crop  shortages, 
illegal  free  market  trading  and  speculation,  and  the  lack  of  cash  to  pay  the 
farmers,  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  government  vouchers  in  lieu  of  cash.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  set  its  1989/90  cotton  target  at  4.5  million  tons  (20.7 
million  bales)  and  plans  to  raise  the  state  purchase  price,  but  additional 
incentives  may  be  required  to  induce  farmers  to  expand  cotton  production  next 
year. 

PARAGUAY;   DRY  WEATHER  DELAYS  SOYBEAN  PLANTING 

Dry  spring  weather  has  delayed  soybean  planting  in  Paraguay.   Eighty  percent 
of  the  soybean  production  is  located  in  Alto  Parana  and  Itapua  provinces  which 
are  located  in  southeastern  Paraguay.  As  of  December  13,  soybean  planting  was 
only  55  percent  complete  in  Alto  Parana  and  75  percent  complete  in  Itapua, 
compared  to  75  and  90  percent  normally.   Some  areas  planted  in  November  were 
later  replanted  due  to  poor  germination  and  drought  conditions.   Beneficial 
rainfall  was  reported  in  most  growing  areas  during  the  third  week  of  December, 
allowing  planting  to  resume.   Soybeans  can  be  sown  through  December  without  a 
loss  in  yield  potential. 
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Poor  quality  seed  has  reportedly  contributed  to  low  germination  rates.  Due  to 
high  international  prices  at  the  time  of  harvest  last  year,  many  farmers  opted 
to  sell  everything  to  traders.   As  a  result,  much  of  the  soybean  stock 
retained  for  seed  was  of  poor  quality.   Germination  rates  as  low  as  50-55 
percent  have  been  reported.   Additional  seed  supplies  were  imported  from 
Brazilian  suppliers. 

CHINA;   GRAIN  HARVEST  BELOW  TARGET 

According  to  China's  State  Statistical  Bureau,  the  1988/89  grain  harvest 
(including  soybeans  and  tubers)  is  estimated  at  393.8  million  tons,  more  than 
16  million  below  the  production  target  of  410  million  and  lower  than  last 
year's  revised  estimate  of  403  million  tons.  This  will  be  the  fourth  year  in 
a  row  that  production  has  failed  to  reach  or  exceed  the  record  of  407  million 
tons  set  in  1984/85.   Officials  said  the  drop  in  production  was  due  to 
widespread  drought  and  flooding  in  major  growing  areas,  but  limited  arable 
land,  low  state  purchasing  prices,  and  shortages  of  agricultural  inputs  also 
were  mentioned  as  important  factors.  The  government  has  set  its  grain  target 
for  1989/90  at  410  million  tons.  China  had  planned  to  produce  450  million 
tons  of  grain  in  1990  and  500  million  tons  per  year  by  2000  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  population  growth,  but  these  goals  now  appear  unlikely  to  be  met. 

FRANCE;   SPRING  FEED  PEA  AREA  TO  INCREASE  IN  1989 

According  to  a  recent  joint  study  by  the  French  Association  of  Oilseed  and 
Protein  Seed  Producers  and  the  French  Protein  Crop  Industry  Association,  the 
area  planted  to  spring  feed  peas  in  France  will  increase  about  11  percent  in 
1989,  to  475,000  hectares.  The  increase  is  expected  to  occur  principally  in 
central  and  west-central  regions,  namely,  Poitou-Charentes  (up  19  percent)  and 
Centre  (up  16  percent).  These  are  regions  where  pea  production  is  still 
relatively  recent  and  limited.   However,  spring  pea  production  next  year  is 
also  forecast  to  rise  in  the  traditional  pea-producing  Champagne-Ardennes 
region  in  north-eastern  France.   Champagne-Ardennes  is  the  leading  French 
producing  region  for  feed  peas,  accounting  for  26  percent  of  the  nation's 
spring  pea  area  in  1988.   Farmers  in  Champagne-Ardennes,  especially  in  the 
Marne  department,  usually  obtain  the  best  yields  for  this  crop  in  the  European 
Community  (EC).   Spring  pea  yields  in  Marne  in  1988  were  6.2  tons  per  hectare 
compared  to  an  average  5.4  tons  for  all  of  France.  The  study  emphasizes  that 
the  regional  specialization  of  pea  cultivation  will  continue  in  future  years 
due  to  the  EC  maximum  guaranteed  quantity  system,  which  tends  to  diminish 
producer  support  prices  and  thus  favors  the  most  efficient  farmers. 

Spring  peas  traditionally  make  up  the  bulk  of  French  feed  pea  production  (95 
percent  in  1988).   The  relatively  strong  increase  in  spring  pea  cultivation 
expected  in  1989  shows  that,  despite  a  10-percent  drop  in  the  EC  minimum 
grower  price  for  this  crop  (in  French  francs)  in  1988/89  relative  to  1987/88, 
feed  peas  still  remain  very  profitable  compared  to  most  other  crops.   If 
spring  pea  yields  in  1989  remain  equal  to  the  very  good  levels  of  1988,  an 
11-  percent  increase  in  next  year's  area  will  result  in  a  net  production  rise 
of  about  234,000  tons. 
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CANADA;   INITIAL  CROP  AREA  ESTIMATES  FOR  1989 

Analysts  from  Agriculture  Canada's  Grain  Marketing  Bureau  presented  the  first 
formal  forecasts  of  1989  harvested  area  for  grains  and  oilseeds  at  their 
annual  Outlook  Conference  in  mid-December.   The  following  table  details  those 
estimates. 


Commodity 

1988/89 

1989/90 

(1,000  Hec 

tares) 

All  Wheat 

12,921 

14,215 

Durum 

2,286 

2,428 

Barley 

4,134 

4,500 

Corn 

981 

1,042 

Oats 

1,418 

1,300 

Rye 

245 

280 

Soybeans 

529 

520 

Rapeseed 

3,652 

3,120 

Flaxseed 

546 

710 

The  total  area  planted  to  wheat  is  forecast  to  reach  the  record  1986/87  level 
primarily  due  to  higher  producer  prices.   Initial  payments  will  probably  be 
raised  this  year  in  view  of  higher  world  prices.   In  addition,  the  resumption 
of  normal  weather  would  allow  virtually  all  area  to  be  harvested,  in  contrast 
to  abandonment  in  excess  of  4  percent  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 
The  increase  in  barley  area  is  forecast  to  come  primarily  out  of  rapeseed. 
Despite  strong  prices,  the  strict  rotational  requirements  of  rapeseed  should 
limit  plantings  and  boost  both  barley  and  wheat  area. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 

USDA's  93.3  million  60-kilogram-bag  estimate  of  world  green  coffee  production 
for  1988/89  is  down  10  percent  from  the  revised  103.3-million-bag  record 
harvest  of  a  year  earlier,  largely  because  of  the  traditional  biennial  yield 
cycle  (see  chart  1).  The  estimate  is  18  percent  more  than  the  1986/87  crop 
which,  in  addition  to  being  an  off  year  in  the  cycle,  included  a 
drought-reduced  harvest  in  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  producer.   All  regions 
showed  increases  from  the  previous  year  except  South  America  which  was  down  23 
percent  (9.8  million  bags)  from  a  year  ago.  Asia,  up  16  percent,  is  estimated 
to  have  the  largest  increase  over  the  1987/88  crop. 

South  American  production  of  42.5  million  bags,  down  23  percent  from  last 
year,  accounts  for  46  percent  of  the  estimated  1988/89  world  total.  Brazil 
harvested  a  crop  of  25.0  million  bags  in  1988/89,  34  percent  or  13  million 
bags  less  than  last  season.  Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  1988/89  crop,  but  the  crop  is  smaller  as  yields  are  always 
expected  to  fall  following  a  good  year.  The  quality  of  coffee  harvested  is 
considered  to  be  good.   The  1988/89  crop  was  harvested  from  a  total  tree 
population  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  4  billion.   In  Colombia,  coffee 
production  in  1988/89  is  estimated  at  12.7  million  bags,  down  2  percent  from 
last  year's  crop  that  was  revised  downward  to  13.0  million  bags.  The  reduced 
output  is  attributed  to  the  biennial  cycle.   However,  reduced  subsidies  for 
fertilizers  and  rust  control  may  adversely  affect  production  for  the  next 
season  as  fertilizer  prices  were  up  more  than  40  percent  in  1988  and  further 
increases  are  expected  in  1989.   Colombian  growers  continue  their  efforts  to 
control  rust  as  the  area  affected  amounted  to  728,000  hectares  out  of  a  total 
coffee  area  of  slightly  over  1  million  hectares  in  1988.  Ecuador's  coffee 
production  in  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  bags,  up  2  percent  from  last 
year's  revised  1.66-million-bag  crop.   Peru's  outturn  of  coffee  for  1988/89  is 
estimated  at  1.3  million  bags,  27  percent  more  than  last  year.   The  government 
of  Peru  sharply  increased  the  exchange  rate  for  exports,  more  in  line  with 
free  market  rates.  This  has  discouraged  non-registered  shipments  to 
neighboring  countries  and  enhances  Peru's  ability  to  fill  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  quota.  However,  future  production  may  be  affected  by  the 
large  price  increases  for  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  equipment.   These 
higher  prices  some  as  much  as  10  times  higher  than  a  year  ago,  resulted  from 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  exchange  rate  for  imports,  effective  September  1988. 

The  1988/89  coffee  harvest  for  North  and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
representing  19  percent  of  the  world  total,  is  estimated  at  17.4  million  bags, 
up  1  percent  from  last  year's  output.   In  Mexico,  the  largest  producer  in  this 
region,  production  is  estimated  at  5.1  million  bags,  8  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  The  increase  was  attributed  to  favorable  weather  in  the  main  producing 
states  of  Chiapas,  Veracruz,  Puebla,  and  Oaxaca.  Moreover,  the  coffee  areas 
affected  by  the  1983  frost  in  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Hidalgo  are  now 
completely  recovered.   Although  input  costs  have  risen  dramatically  over 
recent  years,  coffee  production  continues  to  be  more  profitable  than  basic 
crops  and  tropical  fruits.   Consequently,  coffee  planted  area  continues  to 
increase.   Large  growers  are  improving  farm  management  by  controlling  pests 
and  diseases,  increasing  tree  density  and  replacing  old  trees.   Mexico  has 
over  200,000  coffee  growers,  of  which  160,000  are  on  farms  smaller  than  2.5 
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hectares  with  tree  densities  lower  than  750  per  hectare.  These  small 
producers  will  face  severe  economic  problems  if  coffee  prices  paid  to  farmers 
remain  depressed.  Guatemala's  1988/89  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  2.8 
million  bags,  down  7  percent  from  last  year.   Damage  to  the  crop  resulted  from 
heavy  rain  in  June  and  an  ongoing  crop  disease  in  the  eastern  department  of 
Santa  Rosa  that  kills  the  roots  of  the  trees.   Coffee  production  estimates  in 
1988/89  for  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  are  2.7  and  1.6  million  bags, 
respectively,  up  10  and  13  percent  from  last  year.   In  El  Salvador,  1988/89 
coffee  production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  bags,  17  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  continuing  a  trend  that  began  in  1978/79. 

Africa's  1988/89  coffee  crop  is  estimated  at  20. A  million  bags,  up  4  percent 
from  last  year  and  accounts  for  22  percent  of  world  production.   In  Cote 
d'lvoire  the  estimate  of  A. A  million  bags  is  up  29  percent  from  last  year. 
The  higher-than-expected  outturn  is  a  result  of  regular  and  well-distributed 
rainfall  since  February  1988.  The  1987/88  crop  was  revised  downward  to  3. A 
million  bags  from  A. A  million  as  a  result  of  recent  marketing  data  and  ending 
stock  figures.  Kenya's  1988/89  crop  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  bags,  12 
percent  less  than  1987/88.   In  Ethiopia  and  Uganda,  coffee  production  in 
1988/89  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  bags  for  each  country.   Ethiopia's 
development  plans  call  for  increased  coffee  production  through  an  expansion  of 
planted  area  controlled  by  the  state.  A  total  of  10,000  hectares  of  coffee  is 
currently  under  development  with  funding  provided  by  the  World  Bank.   However, 
replacement  of  coffee  with  food  crops  in  some  areas  under  private  cultivation 
is  expected  to  offset  the  increase  in  the  state  sector.  Total  area  in  coffee 
production  is  estimated  at  about  320,000  hectares,  85  percent  under  private 
cultivation.   In  Uganda,  production  may  be  understated  as  farmers  often  find 
it  necessary  to  hold  several  years  of  robusta  coffee  at  their  farms.   Most 
Ugandan  coffee  is  grown  by  small-scale  farmers,  who  have  little  or  no  access 
to  pesticides  and  fertilizers.   Production  potential  is  not  expected  to  be 
realized  unless  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  coffee  improve.  The  lack  of  inputs 
affects  the  arabica  region  more  than  the  robusta. 

Asian  1988/89  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  11.7  million  bags,  16  percent 
more  than  last  year  and  accounting  for  13  percent  of  world  outturn. 
Indonesia,  the  largest  producer  in  this  region,  is  estimated  to  have  a  record 
crop  of  6.0  million  bags,  slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier  when  5.97  million 
bags  were  harvested.   However,  most  of  the  increase  in  this  region  occurred  in 
India,  where  production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  bags,  up  1.5  million  or  75 
percent  over  last  season's  drought-ridden  crop. 

Oceania,  the  smallest  regional  producer  of  coffee,  is  expected  to  increase 
coffee  production  20  percent  over  1987/88,  although  it  accounts  for  only  1 
percent  of  the  world  total. 


Franklin  Hokana,  (202)  382-8875 
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Table  10 

COFFEE  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  BY  REGION 
(1,000  60-Kilogram  Bags) 


Region 


North  and  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean 

South  America 

Africa 

Asia 

Oceania 

Total 


1986/87 


Revised 
1987/88 


Estimate 
1988/89 


17,478 

17,222 

17,417 

29,999 

55,446 

42,547 

19,967 

19,582 

20,420 

10,958 

10,038 

11,665 

762 

1,048 

1,256 

79,164 

103,336 

93,305 
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EC-12  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM  OFF  TO  A  SLOW  START 


In  February  1988,  the  European  Council  endorsed  a  cropland  set-aside  plan  to 
complement  the  crop  production  stabilizer  package  implemented  for  the  1988/89 
marketing  year.   The  final  regulation  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council 
later  in  the  spring.   In  the  words  of  Council  Regulation  No.  1094/88,  the 
major  aim  of  the  plan  is  to  "...  help  in  reestablishing  the  balance  between 
output  and  the  market's  ability  to  absorb  it,"  i.e.,  to  help  reduce  production 
of  those  commodities  covered  under  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP). 
Set-aside  programs  in  individual  member  countries  were  to  have  been  written 
into  national  legislation  across  the  EC  by  July  14.  As  of  late  November, 
however,  the  EC  Commission  had  approved  plans  for  only  seven  of  the  member 
countries  while  the  other  countries  affected  by  the  decision  (Portugal  is 
excluded  from  the  plan  until  1994)  were  in  various  stages  of  planning  and 
implementation.   As  a  result,  the  Commission  issued  a  statement  indicating 
that  it  would  initiate  infringement  proceedings  against  those  countries  which 
had  not  implemented  an  approved  set-aside  program  by  December  31,  1988. 

Although  EC  members  must  provide  cropland  set-aside  programs,  participation  on 
the  part  of  farmers  is  to  remain  voluntary.   The  voluntary  nature  of  the  plan 
and  the  slowness  with  which  member  countries  have  developed  workable  programs 
have  led  to  serious  doubts  about  how  well  the  plan  will  work  in  1989.   Only 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany  implemented  their 
programs  in  time  to  have  any  effect  on  fall  plantings.   Furthermore,  even 
assuming  effective  implementation  of  individual  programs,  initial  estimates  by 
the  Commission  suggested  that  only  1.2  million  hectares  of  arable  land,  or 
about  3  percent  of  the  area  that  the  EC  planted  to  field  crops  covered  under 
the  CAP  in  1988,  would  be  set  aside  for  1989.   Most  of  that  decrease  would  be 
offset  by  a  normal  increase  in  per  hectare  yields. 

The  details  of  individual  programs  are  left  largely  up  to  the  discretion  of 
each  of  the  member  countries,  but  the  Council  set-aside  regulation  does  set 
various  requirements  and  guidelines.   Under  the  regulation,  farmers  could 
receive  payment  by  setting  aside  20  percent  of  their  arable  land  for  a  period 
of  5  years.   In  addition,  an  exemption  from  all  EC  "coresponsibility  levies" 
on  up  to  20  tons  of  cereals  could  be  earned  by  setting  aside  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  land.   Payment  levels  to  farmers  are  to  be  set  by  individual 
countries,  but  should  be  designed  solely  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  lost 
income.  The  Community  will  provide  up  to  50  percent  of  the  first  200  ECU'S 
per  hectare  per  year,  25  percent  of  payments  between  200  and  400  ECU  and  15 
percent  of  payments  between  400  and  600  ECU'S.   The  EC  Commission  is  also 
strongly  in  favor  of  differential  systems  of  payment  which  place  a  premium  on 
the  removal  of  more  productive  land.   Several  countries  have  designed  such 
programs. 

One  additional  provision  of  the  Council  regulation  allows  for  grazing  or 
limited  pulse  and  forage  production  on  set-aside  land.  Where  land  is  used  for 
extensive  grazing,  or  for  growing  lentils,  chick  peas,  or  vetch,  payments  will 
be  reduced  by  40  to  60  percent.  Anticipating  that  this  provision  could  lead 
to  a  transfer  of  land  into  the  livestock  sector,  the  Commission  has  imposed  a 
limit  of  one  livestock  unit  per  hectare  of  set-aside  land  planted  with  a 
forage  crop. 
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Following  is  a 
December,  1988: 

West  Germany 


United  Kingdom 


Netherlands 


Belgium 


France 


Spain 


Ireland 

Luxembourg 

Italy 

Denmark. 

Greece 
Portugal 


summary  of  individual  programs  by  country,  as  of  early 


About  170,000  hectares  have  been  set  aside.   Premiums  range 
from  300-600  ECU'S  per  hectare.   Wheat  and  coarse  grains 
were  planted  on  an  estimated  4.74  million  hectares  in  1988. 

About  60,000  hectares  have  been  set  aside.   Premiums  range 
from  270-300  ECU'S  per  hectare.  Wheat  and  coarse  grains 
were  planted  on  an  estimated  3.93  million  hectares  in  1988. 

About  500  hectares  have  been  set  aside.   The  premium  paid 
is  600  ECU'S  per  hectare.   Wheat  and  coarse  grains  were 
planted  on  an  estimated  197,000  hectares  in  1988. 

The  plan  was  announced  in  late  October,  but  no  figures  are 
available  on  the  number  of  applications  received.   The 
premium  ranges  from  170-420  ECU'S  per  hectare. 

The  plan  was  announced  in  mid-November,  but  no  figures  on 
participation  are  available.   The  premium  ranges  from 
130-350  ECU'S  per  hectare. 

The  plan  was  announced  on  December  3.   It  is  expected  that 
about  200,000  hectares  will  be  signed  up  in  1989.  Wheat 
and  coarse  grains  were  grown  on  an  estimated  7.67  million 
hectares  in  1988.  The  premium  ranges  from  103-300  ECU'S 
per  hectare. 

The  plan  was  announced  in  mid-December.   The  premium  is  220 
ECU'S  per  hectare. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  and  is  being  evaluated  by  the 
national  parliament. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  and  is  waiting  formal  approval  by 
the  State  Council. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  and  is  being  evaluated  by  the 
national  parliament. 

The  plan  is  in  draft  form. 

Portugal  is  not  required  to  implement  a  plan  until  1994. 


Although  EC-12  cereal  (wheat  and  coarse  grain)  area  has  dropped  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  decrease  has  been  offset  by  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  area 
planted  to  oilseeds  covered  under  the  CAP  (see  chart  3).   Furthermore,  the 
change  in  cereal  area  has  had  only  a  negligible  effect  on  production.   Much  of 
the  increased  production  of  both  oilseeds  and  cereals  over  the  past  10  years 
has  come  from  improved  yields.   Over  the  past  10  years,  oilseed  yields  have 
increased  at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent  annually  while  cereal  yields  have 
increased  at  about  2-1/2  percent  annually  (see  chart  4).   Presented  below  is 
an  estimate  of  next  year's  grain  and  oilseed  production  using  an  optimistic 
estimate  of  set-aside  area. 
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Assuming  that  the  Commission's  original  estimate  of  1.2  million  hectares  would 
be  set  aside  (from  the  1988  level)  in  1989  and  that  yields  increase  in  line 
with  the  10-year  trend,  one  could  expect  to  see  the  following  production 
levels  (the  set-aside  acreage  is  removed  proportionately  from  all  cereals  and 
oilseeds). 

Table  11 

Projected  EC  Production  in  1989/90 

Area         Yield      Production 
(1,000  Ha.)    (Tons/Ha.)   (1,000  Tons) 


Cereals  33.71 

Oilseeds  4.37 

Cereals  &  Oilseeds   38.08 


4.81 
2.48 

4.54 


162.14 

10.84 

172.98 


Even  if  the  set-aside  plan  were  fully  implemented,  leading  to  a 
1.2-million-hectare  reduction  in  the  harvested  area  of  cereals  and  major 
oilseeds,  the  anticipated  production  levels  would  drop  only  minimally  from  the 
1988/89  season;  when  the  EC  produced  an  estimated  163.7  million  tons  of 
cereals  and  11.0  tons  of  the  major  oilseeds.   If  individual  countries  are 
reluctant  to  push  forward  on  program  implementation,  and  only  half  of  the 
estimated  area  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  production,  the  production  of  cereals 
in  the  EC  could  be  expected  to  increase  by  about  a  million  tons  and  the 
production  of  oilseeds  could  be  expected  to  remain  at  the  1988/89  level 
despite  the  set-aside  plan. 


Robert  Macke,  (202)  382-8877 
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Chart  4 
EC-12   CROP   YIELDS 
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Chart  5 
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TRENDS  IN  AFRICAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


Total  1988/89  grain  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  a  record  85.0  million 
tons,  up  11.9  million  or  16  percent  from  last  year.   The  major  factor 
responsible  for  this  increase  was  timely  and  adequate  rainfall  in  western, 
central,  and  eastern  Africa  that  increased  coarse  grain  area  and  yields.   In 
this  article,  total  grain  production  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  wheat,  coarse 
grains,  and  rough  (paddy)  rice  output.  Trends  in  total  grain  production, 
since  1979,  are  presented  relative  to  a  base  period  calculated  as  the  average 
total  grain  production  from  1974-1978.   Representative  or  major  producing 
countries  have  been  selected  within  regions  for  the  following  discussion,  with 
observations  referring  to  10-year  trends  rather  than  events  occurring  in  the 
last  year  or  so. 

On  an  absolute  basis,  total  grain  production  (including  wheat,  coarse  grains, 
and  paddy  rice)  has  risen  by  roughly  a  quarter  since  the  mid-1970' s.   A 
burgeoning  population  has,  however,  caused  per  capita  grain  production  to  fall 
by  about  10  percent  in  the  past  decade— from  156.0  kilograms  per  person  in 
1974-78  to  140.3  this  year.   United  Nations  population  projections  and  10  and 
20  year  regression  analyses  using  USDA  production  data  indicate  a  continued 
drop  in  capita  production  to  about  110.0  kilograms  by  the  year  2000  (roughly 
70  percent  of  the  mid-1970's  average)  despite  total  grain  production  reaching 
92.0  million  tons.   (The  population  of  Africa  has  doubled  since  1963  and  is 
expected  to  increase  from  the  present  level  of  approximately  606  million 
persons  to  856  million  by  the  turn  of  the  century.) 

Grain  production  in  Africa  is  faced  with  many  agrometeorological  constraints. 
Sown  area  and  yields  hinge  on  rainfall.  There  is  a  variety  of  climatic 
regions  and  the  pattern  of  rainfall  in  each  area  predicates  both  agronomic 
events  and  types  of  grain  produced.  The  central  feature  of  African  weather  is 
the  intertropical  convergence  zone  (ITCZ)  formed  at  the  confluence  of  cool, 
moist,  northward-moving  maritime  air  with  the  dry,  hot  Sahara  air  masses.   The 
annual  north  and  south  movement  of  the  ITCZ,  with  its  wide  fluctuations  in 
location,  frequency,  and  amount  of  precipitation  strongly  influences  local 
grain  yields.   Rainfall  is  seldom  "frontal,"  but  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of 
thunderstorms,  thus  creating  a  "boom-bust"  situation  in  the  same  local  area; 
many  agroclimatological  zones  experience  as  much  as  a  30-percent  average 
departure  from  mean  annual  precipitation.   In  much  of  West  Africa  and  the 
Sahel  the  concept  of  average  rainfall  is  virtually  meaningless.  The  bulk  of 
African  arable  land  is  classified  as  semi-arid,  and  farmers  must  wait  for  the 
capricious  rains  to  begin  in  order  to  prepare  the  characteristically  poor 
soils. 

The  "green  revolution"  has  yet  to  reach  most  of  Africa.   Local  agricultural 
research  is  in  its  infancy  and  most  foreign  research  in  plant  breeding  has 
emphasized  wheat  and  corn  rather  than  sorghum  and  millet— the  staple  crops  in 
much  of  Africa.   Corn  is  used  for  human  consumption  in  Africa  and  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  against  yellow  corn.   Unfortunately,  most  improved  varieties 
developed  abroad  are  yellow.  Grain  production  has  been  negatively  affected  by 
a  myriad  of  national  agricultural  policies  that  have  been  based  on  ideology 
rather  than  market  economics  and  local  reality.   In  many  instances,  there  have 
not  been  adequate  incentives  to  induce  farmers  to  produce  for  a  national 
market. 
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North  Africa;   Algeria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 

Total  grain  output  in  this  region  is  estimated  at  a  near-record  19.9  million 
tons,  up  10  percent  from  last  year.   Grain  production  is  estimated  up  28 
percent  this  year  in  North  Africa  relative  to  the  mid-1970's  base  period. 
Most  of  the  improvement  has  come  since  1983  due  mainly  to  higher  estimated 
area  and  yields  in  Morocco.   Annual  per  capita  grain  production  for  the  region 
this  year  averages  182  kilograms  and  varies  from  a  high  of  340  kilograms  in 
Morocco  to  a  low  of  38  in  drought-stricken  Tunisia. 

Planting  of  the  winter  grains  crops,  mainly  wheat  and  barley,  coincides  with 
the  start  of  the  November-May  rainy  season.  These  crops  account  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  total  grain  production.  Arable  lands  tend  to  be  located  near 
the  coast  and  are  characterized  by  highly  diversified  farms  of  less  than  10 
hectares.   Durum  wheat  comprises  up  to  three-quarters  of  all  wheat  in  the 
Maghreb  countries  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  where  it  is  used  in  the 
staple  meal  "couscous."  Barley  is  grown  in  more  southern,  drier  zones  and  is 
mainly  utilized  as  animal  feed. 

North  Africa  has  tremendous  potential  to  increase  production.   Dryland  farming 
improvements  and  reorganization  away  from  parastatal  organizations  could 
sharply  increase  yields,  particularly  when  combined  with  more  efficient 
rotational  schemes. 

East  Africa;   Burundi,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Malawi,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Tanzania, 
and  Uganda. 

Total  grain  output  in  East  Africa  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  16.4  million 
tons,  up  8  percent  from  last  year  due  mainly  to  more  favorable  weather  in 
Ethiopia  and  Kenya.  Relative  to  the  mid-1970' s,  regional  grain  production  has 
risen  by  46  percent  this  year  with  the  greatest  10-year  increases  in  Tanzania, 
Somalia,  and  Ethiopia.   Regional  per  capita  production  has,  however,  been 
stagnant  at  about  120  kilograms  per  person  per  year  for  the  past  decade  due  to 
world-high  birth  rates. 

Ethiopia's  1988  grain  crop  is  estimated  at  a  near-record  5.0  million  tons,  up 
1.5  million  tons  from  the  1984  famine  level.   Ethiopia  has  excellent  resource 
potential  for  increasing  grain  output  despite  "collectivization"  of 
agriculture,  where  even  with  improved  seeds  and  agricultural  chemicals,  yields 
fell  below  those  of  traditional  farms. 

Grain  production  in  Kenya  has  been  stagnant  since  1981.   In  the  past  decade 
production  increases  may  be  attributed  to  an  expansion  of  area;  presently,  the 
availability  of  arable  land  is  virtually  nil.   The  greatest  problem  now  is  the 
lack  of  production  incentives  to  farmers;  the  one-channel  marketing  system  is 
grid-locked  due  to  cash-flow  problems.   Farmers  often  have  to  wait  several 
months  to  be  paid  for  their  crop  while  inflation  rates  soar.   This  has  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  large,  efficient  farmers  who  directly  market  grain. 
Subsistence  corn  producers  sell  only  5  percent  of  their  corn  production  off 
the  farm. 
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Most  of  the  problems  discussed  for  Kenya  also  are  applicable  to  Tanzania. 
Farm  policies  often  ignore  local  reality.   Prices  and  marketing  regulations 
act  as  disincentives  to  increasing  output.   Massive  aid  programs  and  the 
remaining  small  private  coops  are  responsible  for  the  current  production 
stability  in  spite  of  pressure  to  move  all  responsibilities  to  the  less 
efficient  and  poorly  managed  parastatal  organizations.   Infrastructure 
problems  include  a  collapsing  transportation  network  and  crippling 
unavailability  of  spare  parts  for  agricultural  machinery.   The  outlook  is  not 
good  in  spite  of  this  country's  tremendous  agricultural  potential. 

Sahel/Vest  Africa;   Benin,  Burkina  Faso,  Chad,  the  Gambia,  Ghana,  Guinea, 
Guinea-Bissau,  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Mali,  Mauritania, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  and  Togo. 

Total  grain  production  this  year  is  estimated  at  a  record  26.7  million  tons, 
up  35  percent  from  1987/88  due  to  better  rainfall,  and  therefore  greater  area 
and  yields  for  coarse  grains.  Regional  grain  output  for  1989  is  up  32  percent 
from  the  1974-1978  mean;  per  capita  production  is,  however,  down  roughly  10 
percent.   Performance  since  the  mid-1970' s  among  countries  in  the  region 
varies  with  the  Gambia,  Guinea-Bissau,  Mauritania,  Ghana,  and  Mali  showing 
significant  gains,  while  grain  production  in  Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  and  Chad 
has  been  relatively  stagnant. 

This  region  is  mainly  in  the  tropical  climatic  zone,  strongly  influenced  by 
the  ITCZ  and  has  a  growing  season  extending  from  May  through  November. 
Agricultural  resources  in  both  West  Africa  and  the  Sahel  ("edge  of  the 
desert")  are  extremely  meager.   In  the  Sahel,  the  potential  for  increasing 
grain  production  hinges  on  better  management  at  all  levels,  the  introduction 
and  acceptance  of  improved  coarse  grain  varieties  and  expanded  programs  to 
combat  the  encroachment  of  the  desert  into  arable  areas. 

Grain  farming  in  the  Sudan  centers  on  sorghum  which  accounts  for  about 
four-fifths  of  all  grain  harvested.   Recent  introduction  of  improved  sorghum 
varieties  could  triple  output  if  concomitant  infrastructure  support  could  be 
established.  There  also  are  vast  areas  of  uncultivated  arable  land.  Wheat 
production  could  be  increased,  but  this  crop  faces  problems  of  low, 
government-controlled  prices  and  high  winter  temperatures. 

Nigerian  grain  production  is  more  highly  diversified  than  in  the  Sudan,  with 
sorghum,  millet,  corn,  and  rice  being  the  main  crops  grown.  The  potential  for 
expanding  sown  area  is  quite  limited.  Grain  yields  are  low  and  could  be 
sharply  increased  with  the  use  of  fertilizers;  the  drop  in  world  oil  prices 
and  foreign  exchange  earnings  has  caused  the  availability  and  use  of 
agrochemicals  to  decline. 

Central  Africa;  Angola,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  and  Zaire. 

Grain  production  for  1989  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons,  up  slightly  from 

last  year  due  mainly  to  a  large  increase  in  Cameroon.  Regional  grain  output 

has  increased  by  50  percent  since  the  mid-1970' s  with  Zaire  being  the 

strongest  performer  and  Angola  the  weakest.   Regional  per  capita  grain 

production  is  virtually  unchanged  in  the  past  decade,  but  it  must  be 

emphasized  that  grain  consumption  is  not  as  important  in  many  of  these 
countries  due  to  the  substitution  of  tropical  crops  such  as  cassava. 
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In  Zaire,  cereal  production  is  centered  on  corn  and  rice.  Corn  outturn 
continues  to  grow,  albeit  slowly.  Rice  production  is  stagnant  due  mainly  to 
the  1986  abolition  of  exclusive  buying  zones  reserved  for  the  major  rice 
mills.   Millers,  who  had  a  monopoly  to  buy  rice  within  certain  geographic 
areas,  formerly  supplied  farmers  with  necessary  inputs.   Millers  are  now 
unwilling  to  extend  input  packages  to  growers  since  they  may  be  outbid  at 
harvest  by  other  buyers.   This  restriction  of  inputs  together  with  a 
deteriorating  transportation  and  communication  system  are  major  factors 
inhibiting  grain  production. 

Southern  Africa;   Lesotho,  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  South  Africa,  Swaziland, 
Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe. 

Grain  output  this  year  is  estimated  at  19.4  million  tons,  up  10  percent  from 
1987/88— due  mainly  to  expectations  of  a  better  South  African  corn  crop. 
Regional  grain  production  is  up  14  percent  this  year  over  the  1974-78  average 
due  to  higher  expected  corn  yields  in  South  Africa;  regional  per  capita 
production  is  down  roughly  30  percent  reflecting  the  general  decline  in  South 
African  corn  area.   Zimbabwe  has  shown  the  largest  grain  output  increases  in 
the  last  10  years  while  Lesotho  and  Mozambique  have  seen  roughly  30  percent 
declines. 

South  Africa  is  attempting  to  reduce  subsidies  to  agriculture  and  to  stabilize 
corn  production  in  line  with  domestic  needs  at  roughly  6.5  million  tons 
annually.   A  new  land  diversion  scheme  was  initiated  with  the  goal  of  reducing 
corn  area  by  1.0  million  hectares.   This  figure  may  be  optimistic;  farmers  are 
often  unwilling  to  tie-up  their  land  for  the  required  8  years.   Price  policy 
for  maize  also  has  changed;  there  are  no  fixed  prices,  i.e.,  the  price  per  ton 
delivered  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  total  national  crop  increases.  The 
problems  of  oversupply,  inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and  recurring  drought 
have  induced  cash-flow  problems  for  some  grain  farmers,  especially  those  in 
more  marginal  areas  such  as  the  western  Transvaal. 

In  Zimbabwe,  low  corn  prices  have  caused  many  growers,  particularly  those  in 
the  high-yielding,  large-scale  commercial  sector  to  reduce  corn  area. 
Deliveries  of  corn  to  the  State  Grain  Board  are  likely  to  be  further  reduced 
due  to  higher  retention  for  stockfeed  and  other  purposes.   Current  government 
policy  emphasizes  the  communal  sector  to  the  detriment  of  the  highly  efficient 
"large-scale  commercial"  growers  who  sell  virtually  all  of  their  crop  to  the 
government.   Since  the  large-scale  farmers'  primary  interest  is  in  tobacco, 
this  sector's  corn  area  has  fallen  dramatically  in  the  past  three  years.  Corn 
production  will  likely  meet  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  average  to  good 
years,  but  will  not  meet  national  needs  during  droughts.   Wheat  is  irrigated 
and  yields  are  quite  high  with  virtually  all  sown  area  utilizing  high-yielding 
varieties.   Irrigation  expansion  is  a  possibility  in  the  Lundi  river  area  and 
in  the  Limpopo  River  valley.   Small-scale  irrigation  expansion  is  underway 
through  a  subsidized  credit  scheme. 
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In  Zambia,  the  overvalued  kvacha  and  high  government  consumer  subsidies  have 
reduced  producer  incentives.   Zambia  has,  however,  managed  to  increase  grain 
production  significantly  in  the  past  decade  due  to  higher  yields.   Harvested 
area  has  declined  during  the  mid-1970's  despite  the  fact  that  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  potentially  arable  land  is  cultivated. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  (202)  382-8882 
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Table 

12 

Africa: 

Total  G 

rain  Production 

(1000  Metric  Tons) 

YEAR 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

1622 

2418 

2186 

1525 

1289 

3051 

3089 

2404 

2001 

1932 

Egypt 

8061 

8161 

8162 

8518 

8689 

8563 

8615 

9335 

9704 

9490 

L  i  bya 

210 

212 

244 

231 

191 

200 

200 

240 

250 

215 

Morocco 

4044 

4437 

2077 

4872 

3529 

3723 

4698 

7802 

4320 

7997 

Tunisia 

950 

1165 

1233 

1255 

922 

1024 

2067 

607 

1898 

284 

Total 

14887 

16393 

13902 

16401 

14620 

16561 

18669 

20388 

18173 

19918 

EAST  AFRICA 

Burundi 

265 

295 

420 

309 

320 

274 

320 

337 

338 

338 

Ethiopia 

4970 

4247 

4240 

5277 

4599 

3520 

4400 

5075 

4280 

5000 

Kenya 

1976 

2296 

3186 

2923 

2562 

2073 

3331 

3433 

2743 

3354 

Malawi 

1250 

1203 

1279 

1448 

1402 

1432 

1388 

1330 

1252 

1380 

Rwanda 

248 

262 

281 

304 

328 

255 

324 

342 

351 

334 

Soma  I i  a 

216 

253 

372 

392 

358 

475 

557 

651 

565 

541 

Tanzania 

2730 

2415 

2528 

2556 

2938 

3208 

3630 

3755 

4058 

3978 

Uganda 

1250 

1044 

1142 

1321 

1365 

1426 

1500 

1545 

1585 

1520 

Total 

12905 

12015 

13448 

14530 

13872 

12663 

15450 

16468 

15172 

16445 

SAHEL/WEST  AFRICA 

Benin 

404 

341 

358 

347 

349 

472 

522 

499 

402 

493 

Burkina 

1211 

1003 

1200 

1113 

1060 

1046 

1406 

1728 

1322 

1800 

Chad 

624 

648 

527 

474 

489 

318 

705 

730 

550 

800 

Gambia,  The 

85 

69 

94 

104 

58 

87 

127 

143 

149 

141 

Ghana 

780 

674 

725 

544 

308 

912 

772 

905 

997 

1232 

Guinea 

475 

488 

463 

524 

510 

531 

572 

621 

607 

612 

Guinea-Bissau 

40 

31 

50 

95 

78 

105 

122 

120 

154 

131 

Ivory  Coast 

888 

856 

841 

930 

812 

1098 

1083 

1043 

1084 

1307 

Liberia 

257 

268 

245 

267 

289 

298 

288 

288 

298 

310 

Mali 

1172 

948 

1112 

1019 

1444 

1087 

1442 

1729 

1464 

1920 

Mauritania 

49 

34 

82 

54 

33 

29 

57 

119 

139 

140 

Niger 

1616 

1764 

1681 

1691 

1730 

1070 

1758 

1875 

1418 

2120 

Nigeria 

9177 

9460 

9526 

10018 

7568 

9603 

9333 

9512 

7657 

9452 

Senegal 

664 

675 

924 

772 

522 

705 

1243 

758 

939 

799 

Sierra  Leone 

559 

547 

533 

518 

561 

497 

529 

549 

567 

547 

Sudan 

3018 

2790 

3932 

2429 

2302 

1367 

4230 

4060 

1680 

4540 

Togo 

311 

290 

289 

304 

289 

322 

386 

333 

366 

380 

Total 

21330 

20886 

22582 

21203 

18402 

19547 

24575 

25012 

19793 

26724 

CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Angola 

435 

440 

328 

326 

356 

336 

332 

323 

297 

340 

Cameroon 

861 

901 

839 

939 

862 

727 

943 

910 

850 

896 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep. 

81 

87 

101 

90 

80 

95 

105 

113 

110 

105 

Zaire 

784 

921 

971 

982 

1038 

1040 

1066 

1042 

1097 

1132 

Total 

2161 

2349 

2239 

2337 

2336 

2198 

2446 

2388 

2354 

2473 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Zambia 

798 

1043 

1322 

854 

1054 

1001 

1263 

1325 

1152 

1507 

Lesotho 

228 

193 

170 

123 

123 

118 

167 

134 

198 

155 

Madagascar 

2161 

2236 

2132 

2218 

2279 

2272 

2318 

2383 

2285 

2355 

Mozambique 

558 

478 

505 

578 

397 

441 

534 

514 

403 

462 

South  Africa 

13763 

16773 

11160 

6901 

6922 

11215 

10537 

10240 

10933 

12370 

Swaziland 

71 

104 

101 

58 

57 

117 

92 

100 

93 

82 

Zimbabwe 

2224 

3254 

2261 

1312 

1692 

3282 

3058 

1559 

2555 

2515 

Total 

19803 

24081 

17651 

12044 

12524 

18446 

17969 

16255 

17619 

19446 

TOTAL  AFRICA 

71086 

75724 

69822 

66515 

61754 

69415 

79109 

80511 

73111 

85006 

40 


Table  13 


Africa:  Total  Grain  Production  Indices 
1974-78  Average  =  100 


YEAR 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

75 

113 

102 

71 

60 

142 

144 

112 

93 

90 

Egypt 

102 

104 

104 

108 

110 

109 

109 

119 

123 

121 

L  i  bya 

92 

93 

107 

101 

84 

88 

88 

105 

110 

92 

Morocco 

94 

103 

48 

113 

82 

86 

109 

181 

100 

186 

Tunisia 

96 

117 

124 

126 

93 

103 

208 

61 

191 

29 

Total 

96 

105 

89 

105 

94 

106 

120 

131 

117 

128 

EAST  AFRICA 

Burundi 

87 

97 

139 

102 

106 

90 

106 

111 

112 

112 

Ethiopia 

139 

119 

118 

147 

128 

98 

123 

142 

119 

140 

Kenya 

74 

86 

119 

109 

96 

78 

125 

128 

103 

125 

Malawi 

104 

100 

106 

120 

116 

119 

115 

110 

104 

114 

Ruanda 

110 

116 

125 

135 

146 

113 

144 

152 

156 

148 

Somalia 

90 

105 

155 

163 

149 

198 

232 

271 

235 

225 

Tanzania 

179 

158 

165 

167 

192 

210 

238 

246 

266 

260 

Uganda 

82 

68 

74 

86 

89 

93 

98 

101 

103 

99 

Total 

114 

106 

119 

129 

123 

112 

137 

146 

134 

146 

SAHEL/WEST  AFRICA 

Benin 

123 

104 

109 

105 

106 

143 

159 

152 

122 

150 

Burkina 

104 

87 

104 

96 

91 

90 

121 

149 

114 

155 

Chad 

90 

94 

76 

68 

71 

46 

102 

105 

79 

116 

Gambia,  The 

189 

153 

209 

231 

129 

193 

282 

318 

331 

313 

Ghana 

119 

103 

110 

83 

47 

139 

118 

138 

152 

188 

Guinea 

97 

100 

95 

107 

104 

109 

117 

127 

124 

125 

Guinea-Bissau 

82 

63 

102 

194 

159 

214 

249 

245 

314 

267 

Ivory  Coast 

114 

110 

108 

119 

104 

141 

139 

134 

139 

168 

Liberia 

105 

110 

100 

109 

118 

122 

118 

118 

122 

127 

Mali 

111 

90 

105 

97 

83 

103 

137 

164 

139 

182 

Mauritania 

153 

106 

256 

169 

103 

91 

178 

372 

434 

438 

Niger 

130 

142 

135 

136 

139 

86 

141 

150 

114 

170 

Nigeria 

100 

103 

103 

109 

82 

104 

101 

103 

83 

103 

Senegal 

84 

86 

117 

98 

66 

90 

158 

96 

119 

102 

Sierra  Leone 

102 

100 

97 

94 

102 

91 

96 

100 

103 

100 

Sudan 

113 

104 

147 

91 

86 

51 

158 

152 

63 

170 

Togo 

131 

122 

122 

128 

122 

136 

163 

141 

154 

160 

Total 

105 

103 

112 

105 

91 

97 

121 

124 

98 

132 

CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Angola 

87 

88 

65 

65 

71 

67 

66 

64 

59 

68 

Cameroon 

96 

101 

94 

105 

97 

81 

106 

102 

95 

100 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep. 

105 

113 

131 

117 

104 

123 

136 

147 

143 

136 

Zaire 

107 

125 

132 

133 

141 

141 

145 

142 

149 

154 

Total 

78 

106 

101 

106 

106 

100 

111 

108 

107 

112 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Zambia 

110 

144 

182 

118 

145 

138 

174 

183 

159 

208 

Lesotho 

101 

86 

76 

55 

55 

52 

74 

60 

88 

69 

Madagascar 

103 

106 

101 

105 

108 

108 

110 

113 

108 

112 

Mozambique 

87 

74 

78 

90 

62 

68 

83 

80 

62 

72 

South  Africa 

122 

148 

99 

61 

61 

99 

93 

91 

97 

109 

Swaziland 

85 

124 

120 

69 

68 

139 

110 

119 

111 

98 

Zimbabwe 

113 

166 

115 

67 

86 

167 

156 

79 

130 

128 

Total 

116 

141 

103 

71 

73 

108 

105 

95 

103 

114 

TOTAL  AFRICA 

106 

114 

105 

100 

93 

105 

119 

121 

110 

128 

liij 
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Chart  6 


AFRICA:  TOTAL  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
1979-1988 
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TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING  DOWN  IN  1988 


Output  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in  11  major  producing  countries  is  estimated 
at  14. A  million  tons  for  1988,  slightly  below  the  1987  level.   Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  area  harvested  for  1988  in  the  11  countries  was  down  about 
2  percent  compared  to  1987.   Most  of  the  decline  in  area  occurred  in  the 
European  Community.  Harvested  area  in  the  United  States  was  essentially 
unchanged  from  1987.    Production  of  processing  tomatoes  in  the  important 
Mediterranean  basin  is  estimated  to  be  up  about  3  percent  rather  than  10 
percent  as  was  forecast  earlier  in  the  year. 

In  the  United  States,  lower  yields  offset  an  increase  in  area  contracted  and 
caused  a  downturn  in  production  of  processing  tomatoes.   Excessive  heat  during 
the  summer  months  and  abnormal  coolness  during  late  September  caused  the  yield 
loss.   Planted  area  in  Ontario,  the  leading  producing  Province  in  Canada  was 
up  3  percent  for  1988.   Mexico's  1988  tomato  harvest  is  estimated  up  slightly, 
but  still  below  the  1986  record.   However,  Mexico's  elimination  of  the  quota 
system  on  tomato  plantings  in  July  1988  and  stronger  prices  for  tomato 
products  are  expected  to  cause  a  significant  increase  in  the  1989  crop  which 
will  be  harvested  during  the  winter  months  of  1988/89. 

Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  tons,  about 
6  percent  below  the  1987  crop  which  was  reduced  by  lower  plantings, 
unfavorable  weather,  and  disease  problems.   Prospects  for  a  larger  1988  crop 
were  bright  early  in  the  season,  but  disease  problems  and  unfavorable  weather 
again  hurt  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop.   Final  1988  data  on 
processing  tomato  production  in  Greece  are  expected  to  show  a  return  to  the 
1986  production  level  after  declining  in  1987  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  growing  and  harvest  seasons.   Preliminary  estimates  of  area  planted 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  1987. 

Spain's  production  of  processing  tomatoes,  estimated  at  760,000  tons,  was 
slightly  above  1987  when  production  was  hurt  by  storms  and  unseasonably  cool 
weather.   Unfavorable  spring  weather  also  hurt  potential  1988  production,  but 
an  increase  in  plantings  and  very  favorable  summer  weather  allowed  the  small 
increase.   Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  Portugal  was  expected  to  be  up 
sharply  in  1988  with  area  up  as  producers  responded  to  firm  prices;  however, 
as  in  the  Spain,  rain  damage  kept  the  1988  crop  well  below  its  potential. 
French  production  of  processing  tomatoes,  estimated  to  exceed  300,000  tons, 
was  sharply  above  the  reduced  levels  of  1986  and  1987.  With  reduced  stocks  of 
tomato  products,  producers  and  processors  were  optimistic  about  chances  for 
profitable  production. 

Israel's  output  declined  again  in  1988  as  growers  continued  to  switch  to 
alternative  crops  which  had  better  profit  prospects.  Turkey's  output  of 
processing  tomatoes  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  1  million  tons  in  1988. 
Minimum  contract  prices  were  double  those  of  1987.  Taiwan's  1988  output  of 
processing  tomatoes  was  down  sharply  as  growers  continued  to  shift  to  other 
crops.  An  increase  in  contract  area  for  the  1989  crop  (harvested  in  the 
winter  of  1988/89)  could  cause  a  small  production  increase. 


;  ti 


Arthur  Coffing,  (202)  382-8885 
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Table  14 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

(1,000  Tons) 


Country 

1986 

1987 

1988 

United  States 

6,707 

6,892 

6,637  1/ 

Canada 

475 

477 

490 

Mexico 

300 

271 

282 

Italy 

3,240 

2/ 

3,100 

3/ 

2,900 

France 

242 

239 

310 

Greece 

1,149 

4/ 

976 

5/ 

1,156 

Spain 

618 

743 

760 

Portugal 

547 

427 

452 

Turkey 

700 

900 

1,050 

Israel 

186 

177 

145 

Taiwan 

384 

278 

207 

Total 


14,548 


14,480 


14,389 


1/  Contract  production  only,  non-contract  production  accounted 
for  1.3  percent  of  total  production  in  1987. 

2/  Includes  500,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

3/  Includes  40,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

4/  Includes  about  250,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 

5/  Includes  about  30,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
76,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 
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Chart  8 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING 

IN  11  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

1980  through  1988 
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AUDIO   CASSETTES  Of  USDA's     OUTLOOK  '89  CONFERENCE,    Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  rs 


□  88USDA-IA  Overview  of  1 989  Prospects:  Economic  Outlook,  Wayne 

□  88USDA-1B  Angell,  U.S.  and  World  Agricultural  Outlook,  ^anesDona/d, 
Agricultural  Trade  Oulook,  Richard  Golberg  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-2  Commodity  Marketing  Opportunities  and  Challenges,  Part  1 : 
Keynote,  R.  Gordon  McGovern,  What  Tomorrow's  U.S.  Customers  Will 
Want,  John  Allen  &  Thomas  Pierson,  What  Tomorrow's  Foreign  Customers 
Will  Want,  Cu/tSeatty 

Q  88USDA-3  Commodity  Marketing  Opportunities  and  Challenges,  Part  2: 
Building  a  Marketing  Strategy:  Marketing  Strategies  for  Producers,  Ronald 
Raikes,  Marketing  Strategies  for  Agribusiness  Firms 

□  88USDA-4  Commodity  Marketing  Opportunities  and  Challenges,  Part  3: 
Marketing  Demand  and  Marketing  Strategies,  Panel 

□  88USDA-5  Food  Grain  Oulook,  Bruce  Weber,  Industry  Reaction,  Rice 
Marketing  Issues,  Milo  Hamilton 

□  88USDA-6  Feed  Grain  Outlook,  Da wdHu//,  Industry  Reaction,  Marketing 
Issues 

□  88USDA-7A  Oilseeds  Outlook,  Philip  Mackie.  Industry  Reaction,  Sfan 

□  88USDA-7B  Pendlum,  International  Msarkets,  >4/an  Tennesser,  Oilseeds 
Followup:  Sunseed  Marketing,  Larry  Kleingartner  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-8  Cotton  Outlook,  f?usse//Sar/owe,  Price  Competitiveness 
Issues,  John  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Export  Marketing  Issues,  Adrian  Hunnings, 
Cotton  Followup:  Farm  Programs,  Charles  Cunningham,  Marketing  Pro- 
grams, Jesse  Moore 

□  88USDA-9A  Sweeteners  Outlook,  John  Roney,  Industry  Reaction, 

□  88USDA-9B  William  Cromarty,  Future  of  Corn  Sweeteners,  Sweeteners 
Followup:  Legislatrive  Update,  Michael  Warner,  Thomas  Earley  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-10  Nutrition:  Food  Choices,  What  and  Why?,  Barry  Popkin, 
Eating  Out,  Who  and  Where:?,  Pamela  Haines,  Where  is  the  Fat;  Where  is 
the  Fiber?,  Frances  Thompson 

□  88USDA-1 1  Dairy  Outlook,  James  Miller,  Industry  Reaction,  Clifford 
Carman,  Dairy  Marketing  Issues,  Bruce  Stewart 

□  88USDA-1 2  Fruit  and  Vegetables  Outlook:  Vegetable  Outlook,  Shannon 
Hamm,  Fruit  Outlook,  fien  Huang,  Industry  Reaction,  Ted Saf/c/n,  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Followup:  Marketing  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

□  88USDA-1 4  Forest  Products:  Timber  Products  Outlook,  Robert  Phelps, 
Issues  in  Timber  Products  Trade,  James  Freckmann 

Q88USDA-17  Aquacutture  Outlook,  Michael  Dicks,  Industry  Reaction,  Larry 
Joiner,  Wallace  Stevens 


□  88USDA-19  Tobacco  Outlook,  VernerGrise,  Marketing  Issues,  Car/toi 
Blaylock 

□  88USDA-20  Lovestock  Outlook:  Cattle  Outlook,  Steve  fleed.  Hog 
Outlook,  Mark  Weiner 

□  88USDA-21A  Livestock  Outlooks  Industry  Reaction:  Cattle,  Tommy 

□  88USDA-21B  Beale,  Hogs,  Robert  Brown,  PouHry,  John  Pederson,  L 
stock  Marketing  and  Followup:  What's  Ahead  in  Livestock  and  Meat 
Marketing,  Patrick  Luby  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-25  USDA's  6-Point  Rural  Development  Plan:  State-Federal 
Cooperation,  Hon.  Terry  Branstad,  Rural  Revitalization  Education,  Myron 
Johnsrud 

□  88USDA-26  Future  Transportation  Needs  of  Agriculture  and  Rural 
America:  Highway  Issues,  Lester  Lamm,  Railroad  Issues,  Darius  Gaskins 

□  88USDA-27  Water  Quality:  Defining  the  Water  Quality  Problem,  Christt 
Olsenius,  Thomas  Dumper,  Environmental  Legislation  and  Agricultural 
Impacts,  KatherineReichelderfer 

□  88USDA-28  Conservation  Reserve  and  Compliance:  Implementing  19« 
Farm  Bell  Conservation  Provisions,  Panel  Discussion,  Milton  Hertz.  Wilsoi 
Scaling,  Dean  Kleckner,  Kenneth  Cook 

□  88USDA-29A  Family  Economics:  Discretionary  Income,  Gordon  Biven: 
Q  88USDA-29B  Saving  and  Dissaving  in  Retirement,  Jeanne  Hogarth, 
Affordable  Housing,  Jacquelyn  McCray,  Pre-retirees'  Housing  and  Locatic 
Decisions,  Jeannette  Brandt  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-30  Retail  Food  Outlook:  Food  Price  Prospects,  Ralph  Parlett, 
Food-Borne  Diseases,  Glenn  Morris 

□  88USDA-31 A  The  Future  Significance  of  the  1 988  Drought:  The 

□  88USDA-31 B  Meteorological  Causes  of  the  Drought  and  Long-term 
Climatic  Patterns,  David  Rodenhuis,  Implications  for  Agricultural  Producti( 
and  Stocks,  Ewen  Wilson,  Impact  on  U.S.  Policies  and  Programs,  J.B.  Pe 
(2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-32A  Farm  Finance  Outlook  and  Credit  Restructuring:  Farm 

□  88USDA-32B  Income  and  Farm  Inputs,  Farm  Finance  Outlook,  Gregor 
Hanson,  Outlook  for  Agricultural  Inputs,  Stan  Daberkow,  Revitalizing  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  Frank  Naylor,  Jr.,  Eric  Thor,  Restructuring  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Loans,  Glenn  Hertzler  (2  tape  set) 

□  88USDA-33A  Closing  Plenary:  Trade  and  Policy  Directions:  Status  of 

□  88USDA-33B  Trade  Negotiations  and  Trade  Issues,  Hon.  Clayton  Yeul 
Reactors,  William  Lesher,  Lynn  Daft  (2  tape  set) 


Ordering  Information :  Mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Mobiltape  at  the 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 

WHEAT:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  500.5  million  metric 
ifff  down  2.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  1 
perc;nt  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include 
the  following: 


USSR 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  84. 5  million  tons, 
down  3.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  1  percent  from  last  year.  The  decline 
was  based  on  the  reported  Soviet  official 
estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.1  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  13  percent  from  last  year.  Higher  yields 
are  estimated  for  Western  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  New  South  Wales. 

Production  is  estimated  at  45.4  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  14  percent  from  1987/88.  Higher 
yield  is  estimated  in  Poland. 

Production  is  estimated  at  7.6  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  14  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  higher  than  expected  yields  from  the 
drought-affected  crop. 

COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  718.8  million 
tons,  down  4.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the 
following: 


o   East  Europe 


o   Argentina 


Argentina 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  9.7  million  tons, 
down  2.2  million  or  19  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  26  percent  from  last  year.   Yield 
estimates  for  corn  were  reduced  due  to 
abnormally  hot  and  dry  conditions  in  key 
production  areas  during  the  reproductive  stage. 

Production  is  estimated  at  96.5  million  tons, 
down  1.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  15  percent  from  last  year.  The  lower 
production  estimate  was  derived  from  a  Soviet 
report  of  wheat  (84.5  million  tons),  corn  (16.0 
million  tons)  and  total  grain  production  (195 
million  tons). 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  60.9  million  tons, 
down  0.9  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  6  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  estimated  lower  for  Polish  barley 
and  Romanian  corn. 


Thailand 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.9  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  64  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crop.   The  estimate  for  corn 
area  has  been  reduced. 


Mexico 


Australia 


Zimbabve        Production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  11  percent  from  last  year.   Corn 
yields  are  estimated  lower  due  to  dry  weather 
in  the  central  and  southern  regions  and  to 
excessively  wet  conditions  in  the  main 
north  central  production  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.7  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  1  percent  from  last  year.   Corn  yields 
were  reduced  due  to  late  planting,  early 
frosts,  and  tropical  storm  damage. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.6  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  due  to  lower  estimated  sorghum 
area  and  barley  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  9.9  million  tons,  up 

1.0  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  27  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable 
rainfall  and  cool  temperatures  have  boosted 
corn  yield  prospects  while  harvested  area  is 
also  estimated  higher. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) ;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  a  record 
324.2  million  tons,  up  1.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  5  percent  from  the  1987/88  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1988/89  is 
estimated  at  a  record  319.2  million  tons,  an  increase  of  14.3  million  or  5 
percent  from  1987/88. 


South  Africa 


o   Bangladesh 


Production  is  estimated  at  15.4  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year.   Summer 
floods,  along  with  autumn  cyclonic  weather,  had 
a  less  than  expected  impact  on  production. 
Higher  Araan  rice  yields  along  with  record  Boro 
crop  plantings  are  estimated. 


OILSEEDS:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  est  mated  at  198.1  million  metric 
tons  down  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.   U.S. 
n?odict?on  is  forecast  at  50  million  tons,  down  18  percent  from  last  year, 
foreign  production  is  forecast  at  148.2  million  tons,  down  1  percent  from  last 
month!  but  up  2  million  tons  or  1.5  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  93.0 

million  tons,  down  2.0  million  tons  from  last  month,  and  down  10 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 


include; 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  9.0  million  tons, 
down  2.0  million  or  18  percent  from  last  month, 
but  still  up  9  percent  from  last  year.  The 
decline  is  due  to  recent  extremely  hot  and  dry 
weather  conditions  which  are  expected  to  lower 
harvested  area  and  yields. 


Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.0 
million  tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  1.0 
million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 

Peanuts:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.9 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  11  percent 
from  last  year. 

Sunflowerseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.2 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  3  percent 
from  last  year. 

Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  20.8 
million  tons,  down  2.2  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year. 

Flaxseed:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.8 
millon  tons,  down  0.5  million  or  23  percent  from  last  year. 

Copra:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
t^HiT  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  tons 
from  last  year. 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  2.9 
million  tons,  down  22,000  tons  from  last  month  but  up  0.2 
million  tons  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.3 
million  tons,  up  0.8  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year. 


COTTON:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  83.7  million  bales,  down 
slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  4  percent  from  1987/88.   Foreign  production 
is  estimated  at  68.3  million  bales,  down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  4  percent  from  last  season.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  15.4 
million  bales,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from  a  year  ago. 


o  Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.3  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year.  Decreased 
production  is  estimated  due  to  dry  weather  at 
planting  which  resulted  in  lower  estimated 
area. 


o  Egypt 


o  Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  10  percent  last  year.   Decreased 
production  is  estimated  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  growing  season  and 
unfavorable  cotton  prices  which  prompted  many 
farmers  to  switch  to  food  crops. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  bales, 
down  75,000  bales  or  6  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  11  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  production  is  due  to 
unfavorable  cotton  prices  and  dry  weather  at 
planting  time  which  resulted  in  lower 
estimated  dryland  plantings. 


o  Mexico 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  29  percent  from  last  year.   Increased 
output  is  estimated  due  to  higher  estimated 
yield. 
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Table  1 —  U.S.  Crop  ftcreage.  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


: 

—Harvested  Area—    : 

-Yield- 

: 

—Product 

ion— 

: 
CoiMdity       : 

: 

Prel.   Proi.  : 
1986/87  1987/88  1988/89  : 

1986/87 

Prel. 
1987/88 

1988/89  Pro).   : 
Jan.    Feb.   : 

1986/87 

Prel. 
1987/88 

1988/89  Proi. 
Jan.    Feb. 

; 

—Million  Acres—    ! 

—Bushels 

per  Acre— 

—Hillion 

Bushels- 

All  Wheat      : 
Hinter      : 
Other 

Rye 

I 

60.7    56.0    53.2 

43.2    39.3    39.8 

17.5    16.6    13.4 

0.7    0.7     0.6 

34.4 
35.2 
32.5 
28.8 

37.7 
39.8 
32.6 
29.0 

34.1 
39.2 
18.7 
24.8 

34.1 
39.2 
18.7 
24.8 

2091.6 

1521.5 

'   570.1 

!   19.5 

2107.5 

1565.2 

542.3 

19.8 

1811.3 

1561.0 

250.3 

15.0 

1811.3 

1561.0 

250.3 

15.0 

Soybeans 

58.3    57.0    57.4 

:    33.3 

33.7 

26.8 

26.8 

5  1940.1 
J 

1922.8 

1538.7 

1538. 7 

Corn 
Sorahui 
Bar  lev 
Oats 

:   69.2    59.2    58.2 
:   13.9    10.6    9.1 
:   12.0    10.1    7.5 
:    6.9     6.9     5.6 

:   119.3 

:    67.7 

50.8 

:    56.3 

119.4 
69.7 
52.7 
54.0 

84.6 
63.8 
38.6 
39.1 

84.6 
63.8 
38.6 
39.1 

:  8249.9 
:   938.1 
:   610.5 
:   386.4 

7072.1 
739.2 
529.5 
374.0 

4921.2 
577.6 
290.5 
218.8 

4921.2 
577.6 
290.5 
218.8 

: 

:   — Hillion  Hectares— 

!     —Metric  Tons 

per  Hectar 

e— 

: 

Hillions  of  Hetric 

Tons— 

Total  Feedgrains 

':   41.2    35.1    32.5 

:    6.1 

6.1 

4.6 

4.6 

:   252.3 

• 

215.4 

149.2 

149.2 

:     —Hillion  Acres— 

—Pounds 

per  Acre— 

: 

• 

—Hill 

ion  CHT.- 

— 

Rice 

i    2.4    2.3    2.9 

':   5,651 

5,555 

5,511 

5,511 

:   133.4 

129.6 

159.5 

159.5 

All  Cotton 


552 


706 


612 


623 


— Million  480-Pound — 
9.7  14.8         15.4  15.4 


Table  2 
U.S.  Planted  Area  of  Hajor  Crops 


Year 


Wheat 


:  Winter  :  Other  :  Total 


Rve 


Feedorains 


Rice  J  Corn  s  Sorohut  :  Barley  :  Oats  :  Total 


!  All   :  Total  Kai 
Soybeans  :  Cotton  :   Crops 


: 

-Million 

Acres— 

1986/87 
1987/88  Prel. 

54.0 
48.8 

18.1 
17.0 

72.1 

65.8 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 
2.4 

76.7 
65.7 

15.3 
11.8 

13.1 
11.0 

14.7 
18.0 

119.8 
106.5 

60.4 
58.0 

10.0 
10.4 

267.0 
245.6 

1988/89  Proi. 
January 
February 

:  48.8 
:  48.8 

16.7 
16.7 

65.5 
65.5 

2.4 
2.4 

2.9 
2.9 

67.6 
67.6 

10.4 
10.4 

9.7 
9.7 

13.9 
13.9 

101.6 
101.6 

58.9 
58.9 

12.5 
12.5 

243.3 
243.8 

1/  Estiaates  froi  USOA  Agricultural  Statistics  Board. 
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Table  4 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 




Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

Prpl  . 

Pro!.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj . 

1986/87  1987/88  1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb.   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

---Million  Hectares---   : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---Million  Metric  Tons 

... 

World               : 

227.8 

219.5 

218.6  : 

2.33 

2.30 

2.29 

2.29  : 

530.2 

504.2 

503.2 

500.5 

United  States         : 

24.6 

22.6 

21.5  : 

2.32 

2.53 

2.29 

2.29  : 

56.9 

57.4 

49.3 

49.3 

Total  Foreign         : 

203.2 

196.9 

197.1   : 

2.33 

2.27 

2.30 

2.29  : 

473.3 

446.9 

453.9 

451.2 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 

A6.1 
5.0 
11.1 
14.2 
15.7 

43.3 

L   8 

42.1   : 
4.5  : 

2.79 
1.79 

2.75 
1.84 

2.67 
1.64 

2.68  : 

1.69  : 

128.5 
8.9 

118.8 
8.8 

112.6 
7.4 

113.1 
7.6 

Argentina         : 
Australia          : 
Canada            '• 
EC-12 

H  .  tj 

9.1 
13.5 
15.9 

9.3  : 
12.9  : 
15.4 

1.45 
2.20 
4.58 

1.37 
1.93 
4.50 

1.48 
1.21 
4.91 

1.52  : 

1.21 

4.91 

16.1 
31.4 
72.0 

12.4 
26.0 
71.6 

13.8 
15.7 
75.7 

14.1 
15.7 
75.7 

Major  Importers 

China 

Eastern  Europe 

98.1 

3.9 

:    29.6 

95.4 

3.5 

28.8 

97.3 

3.5 

28.9 

2.40 

1.44 

:   3.04 

2.36 
1.76 
3.05 

2.40 
1.59 
2.97 

2.38 
1.59 
3.03 

.  235.5 
:    5.6 
:   90.0 

225.4 

6.1 

87.8 

234.9 

5.5 

87.5 

231.9 

5.5 

87.5 

:    10.5 
0  5 

10.6 
0.6 

10.7 
0.6 

:   3.73 
:   3.80 

3.77 
4.23 

4.20 
4.20 

4.22 
4.20 

:   39.1 
:    1.9 

39.8 
2.4 

45.1 
2.5 

45.4 
2.5 

Egypt 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

■          \J  »  J 

:     4.6 
0  2 

5.1 
0.3 

4.4 
0.3 

:   1.23 
:   3.56 

1.01 
3.19 

1.19 
3.67 

1.25 
3.67 

:    5.7 

:    0.9 

5.1 
0.9 

5.3 

1.0 

5.4 

1.0 

Japan 
USSR 

:    48.7 

46.7 

49.0 

:   1.89 

1.78 

1.80 

1.72 

:   92.3 

83.3 

88.0 

84.5 

Other  Foreign 
India 
Iran 
Mexico 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 
Pakistan 
South  Africa 
Turkey 
Others 

:    59.1 
:    23.0 

58.2 
22.8 

57.6 
22.2 

:   1.85 
:   2.05 

1.77 
2.00 

1.85 
2.03 

1.84 
2.03 

:   109.3 
:   47.1 

102.7 
45.6 

106.4 
45.0 

106.3 
45.0 

:     6.3 
:     1.1 
:     1.0 
:     7.4 
:     1.9 
:     8.7 
:     9.8 

6.1 
0.9 
0.9 
7.7 
1.7 
8.7 
9.3 

6.3 
0.8 
0.8 
7.3 
2.0 
8.8 
9.5 

:   1.14 
:   4.19 
:   4.51 
:   1.89 
:   1.21 
:   1.61 
:   1.65 

0.98 
4.11 
4.20 
1.56 
1.81 
1.49 
1.65 

1.08 
4.00 
4.60 
1.73 
1.73 
1.71 
1.75 

1.08 
4.00 
4.60 
1.73 
1.73 
1.71 
1.74 

:    7.1 
:    4.5 
:    4.3 
:   13.9 
:    2.3 
:   14.0 
:   16.1 

6.0 

3.7 

4.0 

12.0 

3.1 

13.0 

15.3 

6.8 

3.2 

3.7 

12.6 

3.4 

15.0 

16.7 

6.8 

3.2 

3.7 

12.6 

3.4 

15.0 

16.6 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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Table  5 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89 

PrOj 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87  1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:   1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Fet 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

:  ---Mill 
:   337.3 

ion  Hectares- -- 
323.0   326.6 

:  — Metric  Tons 
:    2.48    2.45 

Per  Hecta 
2.21 

re--- 
2.20 

:    ---Million  Met 
:    835.4   791.4 

ric  Tons- 
723.3 

-- 

World 

718 

United  States 

:    41.5 

35.4 

32.8 

:    6.09 

6.10 

4.57 

4.57 

:    252.8 

215.9 

149.6 

149 

Total  Foreign 

:   295.7 

287.6 

293.8 

:    1.97 

2.00 

1.95 

1.94 

:    582.6 

575.5 

573.7 

569 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    23.7 

23.4 

22.0 

:    2.44 

2.40 

2.33 

2.30 

:     57.9 

56.2 

52.2 

50 

Argentina 

:     4.5 

4.4 

3.8 

:    2.88 

2.98 

2.84 

2.52 

:     13.0 

13.0 

11.9 

9 

Australia 

:     4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

:    1.55 

1.50 

1.48 

1.46 

:     6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

6 

Canada 

:    7.8 

8.0 

7.2 

:    3.26 

3.21 

2.73 

2.73 

:     25.5 

25.5 

19.6 

19 

South  Africa 

4.9 

4.5 

4.5 

:    1.61 

1.73 

2.02 

2.17 

:     7.9 

7.8 

8.9 

9 

Thai  land 

:    2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

:    2.25 

1.51 

2.49 

2.49 

:     4.6 

3.0 

5.1 

4 

Major  Importers 

:   108.5 

108.1 

106.1 

:    2.67 

2.66 

2.59 

2.57 

:    290.0 

287.5 

275.0 

272 

Eastern  Europe 

18.6 

18.1 

18.4 

:    3.97 

3.56 

3.35 

3.32 

:     73.9 

64.6 

61.8 

60 

EC-12 

19.8 

19.1 

19.3 

:    4.13 

4.32 

4.55 

4.55 

:     81.7 

82.3 

88.0 

88 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

:    3.63 

3.47 

3.36 

3.36 

:     12.3 

10.9 

10.8 

10. 

Mexico 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

:    1.93 

1.87 

1.89 

1.89 

:     14.9 

14.5 

14.9 

14. 

USSR 

58.6 

59.5 

57.0 

1.81 

1.91 

1.72 

1.69 

:    105.9 

113.7 

98.0 

96. 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

3.04 

3.13 

3.30 

3.30 

:      1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1. 

Other  Foreign 

163.6 

156.2 

165.6 

1.44 

1.48 

1.49 

1.49 

234.8 

231.8 

246.4 

246. 

Brazil 

14.0 

13.5 

13.4 

1.95 

1.87 

1.76 

1.76 

27.3 

25.2 

23.6 

23. 

Ch  i  na 

27.9 

28.7 

27.9 

3.12 

3.37 

3.28 

3.30 

87.0 

96.8 

91.8 

91. 

India 

39.6 

35.8 

39.9 

0.67 

0.64 

0.81 

0.81 

26.6 

23.0 

32.5 

32. 

Indonesia 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5. 

Nigeria 

10.2 

9.4 

10.1 

0.84 

0.72 

0.84 

0.84 

8.6 

6.8 

8.5 

8. 

Philippines 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4. 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

9.4 

9.3 

9.6 

9. 

Others 

61.0 

57.9 

63.4 

1.10 

1.06 

1.12 

1.12 

66.9 

61.6 

71.0 

70. 

BARLEY                    : 

World                 : 

80.1 

79.3 

76.3  : 

2.28 

2.28 

2.17 

2.16 

182.4 

181.0 

166.4 

164. 

United  States          : 

4.9 

4.1 

3.0  : 

2.74 

2.83 

2.07 

2.07 

13.3 

11.5 

6.3 

6. 

Total  Foreign          : 

75.2 

75.3 

73.3  : 

2.25 

2.25 

2.18 

2.16  . 

169.1 

169.5 

160.1 

158. 

Australia            : 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3  : 

1.56 

1.46 

1.48 

1.43  : 

3.6 

3.5 

3.4 

3. 

Canada             : 

4.8 

5.0 

4.1   : 

3.03 

2.79 

2.44 

2.44  : 

14.6 

14.0 

10.1 

10. 

Ch  i  na               : 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3  : 

1.68 

1.85 

1.80 

1.92  : 

5.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6. 

Eastern  Europe       : 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3  : 

3.77 

3.80 

3.74 

3.62  : 

16.9 

16.2 

16.3 

15. 

EC-12               : 

12.7 

12.2 

12.3  : 

3.69 

3.82 

4.13 

4.13  : 

46.8 

46.6 

51.0 

51. 

Other  W.  Europe       : 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8  : 

3.38 

3.10 

3.07 

3.07  : 

6.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5. 

Turkey              : 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3  : 

1.97 

1.88 

1.97 

1.97  : 

6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6. 

USSR                : 

30.0 

30.7 

28.9  : 

1.80 

1.91 

1.57 

1.54  : 

53.9 

58.4 

45.5 

44. 

Others              : 

12.6 

12.5 

12.9  : 

1.21 

1.06 

1.21 

1.21   : 

15.2 

13.2 

15.6 

15. 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  An 

>a.  Yield,  ar 

Id  proauci 

cion:  wor 

LQ  CIIIU  QCIC 



---Area--- 

---Yield 

... 

: 

-- 

-Product 

ion  — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Pro!.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87  1987/88  1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb.   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

---Million 

Hectares 

: 

---Metric 

Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mil 

ion  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

(or  Id               : 

129.5 

124.6 

125.3  : 

3.69 

3.58 

3.13 

3.11   : 

477.3 

446.3 

392.7 

390.2 

28.0 

24.0 

23.5  : 

7.49 

7.50 

5.31 

5.31   : 

209.6 

179.6 

125.0 

125.0 

'otal  Foreign          : 

101.5 

100.6 

101.8  : 

2.64 

2.65 

2.62 

2.61   : 

267.8 

266.6 

267.7 

265.2 

laj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

8.7 
2.9 
A.O 
1.8 

8.0 
2  6 

7.6  : 
2.2  : 

2.37 
3.19 

2.35 
3.46 

2.66 
3.20 

2.58  : 
2.73  : 

20.7 
9.3 

18.7 
9.0 

20.8 
8.0 

19.5 
6.0 

Argentina            : 
South  Africa         : 
Thailand            : 

3.6 
1.8 

3.7  : 

1.7  : 

1.78 
2.37 

1.93 
1.56 

2.29 
2.64 

2.47  : 
2.65  : 

7.2 
4.3 

7.0 
2.7 

8.0 
4.8 

9.0 
4.5 

lajor  Importers         : 

22.0 
7.6 
3.9 

0.2 
6.0 
4.2 
0.1 

21.9 
7.3 
3.7 
0.2 
6.0 
4.6 
0.1 

22.3  : 
7.4  : 

4.03 
5.13 

3.78 
4.10 

3.77 
3.82 

3.76  : 
3.81   : 

88.9 
38.9 

82.9 
29.9 

84.8 
28.4 

83.7 
28.0 

EC-12               : 

Other  W.  Europe       : 

Mexico              : 

USSR 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

4.0  : 
0.2  : 
6.0  : 
4.6  • 
0.1 

6.47 
8.01 
1.67 
2.96 
3.91 

6.96 
8.07 
1.65 
3.24 
4.11 

6.86 
8.10 
1.69 
3.59 

4.15 

6.86  : 
8.10  : 
1.68  : 
3.48  • 
4.15 

25.2 

1.9 

10.0 

12.5 

0.4 

26.0 
1.8 
9.9 

14.8 
0.4 

27.3 

1.8 

10.3 

16.5 

0.5 

27.3 
1.8     1 

10.1    ! 

16.0     ! 
0.5     1 

1 

1 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
Canada 
China 

70.7 
:     13.5 
:      1.0 
:     19.1 

70.7 

13.1 

1.0 

20.2 

71.9 

13.0 

1.0 

19.7 

2.24 

1.96 

:    5.95 

:    3.71 

2.33 

1.87 
7.02 
3.95 

2.26 
1.77 
5.47 
3.83 

2.25 
1.77 
5.47 
3.81 

158.2 

26.5 

:     5.9 

:    70.9 

165.0 

24.5 

7.0 

79.8 

162.1 

23.0 

5.4 

75.0 

162.0      i 
23.0      i 

75.0      I 

:     0.8 
:     5.9 
:     3.0 
:     3.6 
:      1.2 
:     22.6 

0.8 

0.8 

:    4.73 

5.14 

5.00 

5.00 

:     3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

Egypt 

India 

I ndones  i  a 

Phi lippines 

Zimbabwe 

Others 

5.3 
2.8 
3.8 
1.3 
22.5 

5.9 
2.8 
3.8 
1.3 
23.7 

:    1.27 
:    1.64 
:    1.13 
:    0.92 
:    1.48 

1.04 
1.71 
1.15 
1.60 
1.46 

1.34 
1.79 
1.16 
1.54 
1.50 

1.34 
1.79 
1.16 
1.44 
1.50 

:     7.5 
:     5.0 
:     4.0 
:     1.1 
:    33.4 

5.5 
4.8 
4.3 
2.0 
32.8 

7.9 

5.0 

4.4 

2.0 

35.4 

7.9    11 
5.0     L 
4.4     ' 

1.8    ;i 

35.4     ), 

GHUM 

World 

:     A6.1 

41.3 

45.1 

:    1.41 

1.34 

1.28 

1.28 

:    64.8 

55.1 

57.9 

57.6 

United  States 

:     5.6 

4.3 

3.7 

:    4.25 

4.38 

4.00 

4.00 

:    23.8 

18.8 

14.7 

14.7 

Total  Foreign 

:     40.5 

37.0 

41.4 

:    1.01 

0.98 

1.04 

1.04 

:    41.0 

36.3 

43.2 

43.0 

Argentina 
Australia 
China 
I  ndi  a 

:     1.0 

:     0.8 

1.9 

:     15.6 

1.0 

0.7 

1.9 

15.0 

1.0 

0.7 

1.8 

16.2 

:    3.10 
:    1.74 
:    2.87 
:    0.57 

3.00 
1.90 
2.91 
0.57 

3.00 
1.93 
2.94 
0.71 

2.95 
1.91 
2.96 
0.71 

:     3.1 
:     1.4 
:     5.4 
:     8.9 

3.0 
1.4 
5.4 
8.6 

3.0 

1.4 

5.3 

11.5 

2.8 

1.3 

5.3 

11.5 

Mexico 
Nigeria 
South  Africa 

:      1.4 
:     4.5 

1.4 
4.3 

1.4 
4.4 

:    3.19 
:    0.80 

2.91 
0.67 

2.91 
0.80 

2.91 
0.80 

:     4.3 
:     3.6 

4.0 
2.9 

4.0 
3.5 

4.0 
3.5 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    1.53 

1.48 

1.82 

1.82 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 
3.8 

Sudan 

:     4.8 

3.0 

5.5 

:    0.71 

0.43 

0.69 

0.69 

:     3.4 

1.3 

3.8 

Thailand 
Others 

:     0.2 
:     9.9 

0.2 
9.2 

0.3 
9.9 

:    1.26 
:    1.02 

1.10 
0.98 

1.40 
0.99 

1.40 
0.99 

:     0.3 
:    10.1 

0.2 

9.0 

0.4 
9.8 

0.4 
9.8 

OTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


: 

Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

---Product 

:  i  on- -  - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan, 

Feb 

OATS 

:  — Million  Hectares- -- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hecta 

re--- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

World 

:     25.0 

23.6 

23.1 

1.90 

1.83 

1.69 

1.69 

:    47.5 

43.3 

38.9 

38. 

United  States 

2.8 

2.8 

2.3 

:    2.02 

1.94 

1.40 

1.40 

5.6 

5.4 

3.2 

3. 

Total  Foreign 

22.2 

20.8 

20.8 

1.89 

1.82 

1.72 

1.72 

:    41.9 

37.9 

35.7 

35. 

USSR 

13.2 

11.8 

11.5 

1.66 

1.57 

1.43 

1.43 

:    21.9 

18.5 

16.5 

16. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

2.05 

1.97 

1.80 

1.81 

:     6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6. 

Argentina 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.00 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

:     0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0. 

Australia 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.39 

1.33 

1.24 

1.25 

:     1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1. 

Canada 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

2.53 

2.37 

2.10 

2.10 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

3. 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.26 

3.63 

3.25 

3.25 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1. 

Other  Foreign 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

2.30 

2.26 

2.23 

2.23 

13.2 

12.6 

12.6 

12. 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.04 

1.15 

1.20 

1.19 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0. 

Eastern  Europe 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

2.75 

2.82 

2.56 

2.56 

4.2 

4.0 

3.8 

3. 

East  Germany 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

4.09 

4.18 

3.68 

3.68 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0. 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.69 

2.87 

2.48 

2.48 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2. 

EC-12 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.95 

2.99 

3.09 

3.09 

5.6 

5.3 

5.6 

5. 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.27 

3.72 

3.80 

3.80 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1. 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.44 

4.30 

4.23 

4.23 

2.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2. 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.92 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

1.2 

0.8 

0.9 

0. 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.15 

3.87 

2.98 

2.98 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0. 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.04 

1.00 

1.01 

1.01 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1. 

RYE 

World 

14.8 

15.9 

15.3 

2.10 

2.14 

2.01 

2.01 

31.0 

34.0 

30.8 

30. 

United  States 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.81 

1.82 

1.55 

1.55 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0. 

Total  Foreign          : 

14.5 

15.6 

15.1 

2.10 

2.15 

2.02 

2.02 

30.5 

33.5 

30.5 

30. 

USSR 

8.7 

9.7 

9.5  : 

1.74 

1.86 

1.74 

1.74 

15.2 

18.1 

16.5 

16. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter    : 

Canada              : 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2  : 

1.93 

1.58 

1.05 

1.05 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0. 

Other  Foreign          : 

Eastern  Europe        : 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9  : 

2.73 

2.74 

2.53 

2.53  : 

10.6 

11.0 

9.9 

9. 

East  Germany        : 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7  : 

3.54 

3.47 

2.77 

2.77  : 

2.4 

2.4 

1.8 

1. 

Poland             : 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9  : 

2.57 

2.63 

2.47 

2.47  : 

7.3 

7.8 

7.1 

7. 

Czechoslovakia      : 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

3.49 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42  : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0. 

EC-12               : 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9  : 

3.02 

2.91 

3.10 

3.10  : 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

2. 

Denmark            : 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1   : 

4.55 

3.74 

4.53 

4.53  : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0. 

West  Germany        : 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4  : 

4.28 

3.89 

4,19 

4.19  : 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1. 

Others              : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  : 

1.83 

1.80 

1.90 

1.90  : 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0. 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  7 


oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


--Area-- 

- 

---Yie 

Ld--- 

---Production-- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:  ---Mill 

ion  Hect 

ares--- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

:     ---Million 

"letric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS 

World 

:  51.47 

53.88 

55.67 

:   1.90 

1.91 

1.69 

1.67 

:  97.90 

102.91 

95.01 

92.99 

United  States 

:  23.59 

23.06 

23.22 

:   2.24 

2.27 

1.80 

1,80 

:  52.80 

52.33 

41.88 

41.88 

Total  Foreign 

27.88 

30.83 

32.44 

:   1.62 

1.64 

1.61 

1.58 

:  45.10 

50.58 

53.13 

51.12 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.78 

14.77 

16.20 

:   1.90 

1.88 

1.88 

1.79 

:  24.30 

27.70 

31.00 

29.00 

Argentina 

3.51 

4.26 

4.70 

:   1.99 

2.32 

2.20 

1.91 

:   7.00 

9.90 

11.00 

9.00 

Brazil            : 

9.27 

10.51 

11.50 

:   1.87 

1.69 

1.74 

1.74 

:  17.30 

17.80 

20.00 

20.00 

Other  Foreign        : 

15.10 

16.05 

16.24 

:   1.38 

1.43 

1.35 

1.36 

:  20.80 

22.88 

22.13 

22.12 

Canada            : 

0.38 

0.46 

0.54 

:   2.50 

2.76 

2.15 

2.15 

:   0.96 

1.27 

1.15 

1.15 

Ch  i  na             : 

8.30 

8.45 

8.14 

:   1.40 

1.44 

1.33 

1.35 

:  11.61 

12.18 

11.00 

11.00 

Eastern  Europe      : 

0.48 

0.53 

0.57 

:   1.66 

1.31 

1.27 

1.27 

:   0.81 

0.69 

0.72 

0.72 

India             : 

1.39 

1.40 

1.70 

:   0.60 

0.57 

0.76 

0.76 

:   0.84 

0.80 

1.30 

1.30 

Indonesia          : 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

:   0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

:   0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.00 

Mexico            : 

0.34 

0.39 

0.15 

:   1.94 

1.92 

2.07 

2.07 

:   0.66 

0.75 

0.30 

0.30 

Paraguay           : 

0.53 

0.62 

0.69 

:   1.79 

1.79 

1.74 

1.74 

:   0.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

USSR              : 

0.75 

0.78 

0.80 

:   0.94 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

:   0.70 

0.71 

0.73 

0.73 

Others            : 

2.01 

2.48 

2.66 

1.68 

1.78 

1.77 

1.77 

:   3.38 

4.43 

4.73 

4.71 

COTTONSEED              : 

29.91 

32.48 

34.12 

0.91 

0.95 

0.93 

0.94 

27.13 

30.99 

32.09 

World               : 

31.96 

United  States         : 

3.43 

4.06 

4.81  . 

1.01 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14 

3.45 

5.23 

5.49 

5.49 

Total  Foreign         : 

26.49 

28.42 

29.30  : 

0.89 

0.91 

0.90 

0.90 

23.68 

25.76 

26.60 

26.47 

China             : 

4.31 

4.84 

5.50  : 

1.40 

1.49 

1.26 

1.26  . 

6.02 

7.22 

6.92 

6.92 

India             : 

7.28 

7.40 

7.70  : 

0.44 

0.41 

0.44 

0.46  : 

3.22 

3.05 

3.55 

3.55 

Pakistan          : 

2.51 

2.57 

2.55  : 

1.05 

1.15 

1.11 

1.12  : 

2.64 

2.95 

2.85 

2.85 

USSR              : 

3.48 

3.53 

3.45  : 

1.40 

1.27 

1.45 

1.45  : 

4.87 

4.49 

5.02 

5.02 

Others            : 

8.92 

10.08 

10.10  : 

0.78 

0.80 

0.81 

0.80  : 

6.93 

8.06 

8.25 

8.12 

PEANUTS               : 

World               : 

18.36 

17.51 

18.98  : 

1.11 

1.13 

1.15 

1.15  : 

20.44 

19.73 

21.93 

21.88 

United  States        : 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66  : 

2.70 

2.62 

2.78 

2.78  : 

1.68 

1.64 

1.82 

1.82 

Total  Foreign        : 

17.74 

16.89 

18.33  : 

1.06 

1.07 

1.10 

1.09  : 

18.76 

18.09 

20.11 

20.06 

Brazil             : 

0.14 

0.10 

0.10  : 

1.37 

1.67 

1.50 

1.50  : 

0.20 

0.17 

0.15 

0.15 

Ch  i  na             : 

3.25 

3.02 

3.03  : 

1.81 

2.04 

1.91 

1.91   : 

5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

India             : 

7.15 

6.20 

7.50  : 

0.85 

0.77 

0.97 

0.97  : 

6.06 

4.80 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal            : 

0.81 

0.85 

0.90  : 

1.01 

1.10 

0.82 

0.76  : 

0.82 

0.93 

0.74 

0.69 

South  Africa        : 

0.16 

0.21 

0.22  : 

0.73 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00  : 

0.12 

0.21 

0.22 

r.22 

Sudan             : 

0.52 

0.55 

0.55  : 

0.87 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73  : 

0.45 

0.40 

G.-iC 

G.40 

Others            : 

5.71 

5.96 

6.02  : 

0.92 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91   : 

5.24 

5.41 

5.50 

5.50 
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Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


. 

--Area-- 

: 

---Yield--- 

: 

■--Production--- 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb.   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

14.13 

14.89 

15.36  : 

1.36 

1.39 

1.40 

1.38  : 

19.26 

20.63 

21.33 

World               : 

21.23 

United  States         : 

0.79 

0.72 

0.73  : 

1.53 

1.65 

1.01 

1.01   : 

1.21 

1.18 

0.74 

0.74 

Total  Foreign         : 
Argentina          : 
China              : 
EC-12              : 

USSR               : 
Others            : 

13.34 
1.80 
1.11 

14.18 
2.06 
0.89 

14.63  : 
2.40  : 
1.00  : 

1.35 
1.39 
1.39 

1.37 
1.36 
1.40 

1.42 
1.29 
1.45 

1.40  : 
1.25   : 
1.45  : 

18.05 
2.50 
1.54 

19.45 
2.80 
1.24 

20.60 
3.10 
1.45 

20.49 
3.00 
1.45 

2.15 
1.33 
3.85 
3.11 

2.32 
1.38 
4.16 
3.38 

2.08  : 
1.33  : 
4.25  : 
3.57  : 

1.53 
2.15 
1.37 
0.84 

1.70 
1.73 
1.46 
0.89 

1.97 
1.78 
1.48 
0.95 

1.97  : 
1.78  : 
1.46  : 
0.94  : 

3.28 
2.86 
5.26 
2.61 

3.93 
2.38 
6.08 
3.02 

4.10 
2.37 
6.30 
3.27 

4.10 
2.37 
6.20 
3.37 

RAPESEED               : 

World 

14.59 

16.17 

16.55  : 

1.33 

1.42 

1.26 

1.26 

19.46 

22.97 

20.82 

20.82 

pAnAda 

14.59 
.   2.64 

16.17 
2.67 

16.55 
3.65 

1.33 

1.43 

1.42 
1.44 

1.26 
1.16 

1.26 
1.16 

:  19.46 
:   3.79 

22.97 
3.85 

20.82 
4.24 

20.82 
4.24 

WOI  IQUu 

China 
EC-12 

East  Europe 
Indi  a 

:   4.92 

5.27 

4.70 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

:   5.88 

6.61 

4.70 

4.70 

:   1.27 

1.86 

1.85 

2.91 

3.20 

2.85 

2.85 

:   3.69 

5.95 

5.28 

5.28 

:   0.96 
:   3.73 

0.92 
4.10 

0.88 
4.00 

:   2.38 
:   0.71 

2.34 
0.76 

2.44 
0.75 

2.44 
0.75 

:   2.28 
:   2.64 

2.16 
3.10 

2.15 
3.00 

2.15 
3.00 

Others 

:   1.08 

1.35 

1.46 

:   1.10 

0.97 

0.99 

0.99 

:   1.19 

1.31 

1.45 

1.45 

FLAXSEED 

World 

:   4.33 

4.17 

4.02 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.69 

2.28 

1.75 

1.75 

United  States 

:   0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

:   1.06 

1.01 

0.45 

0.45 

:   0.29 

0.19 

0.04 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 

:   4.06 
:   0.75 
:   0.76 

3.98 
0.69 
0.59 

3.93 
0.55 
0.55 

:   0.59 
:   0.83 
:   1.36 

0.52 
0.80 
1.23 

0.44 
0.82 
0.76 

0.44 
0.82 
0.76 

:   2.40 
:   0.62 
:   1.03 

2.09 
0.55 
0.73 

1.71 
0.45 
0.41 

1.71 
0.45 
0.41 

India 

:   1.23 

1.35 

1.35 

:   0.28 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.34 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.05 

1.07 

1.20 

:   0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

Others 

:   0.28 

0.28 

0.28 

:   0.63 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

:   0.18 

0.18 

0.19 

0.19 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  132.79 

139.11 

144.69 

:   1.41 

1.43 

1.33 

1.32 

:  186.89 

199.51 

192.93 

190.62 

:   4.80 

4.33 

4.63 

4.62 

COPRA 

:   2.60 

2.67 

2.90 

2.88 

PALM  KERNEL 

:  194.28 

206.51 

200.46 

198.12 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

:   8.09 

8.57 

9.32 

9.32 

PALM  OIL  * 
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Table  8 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


— Area — 

---Y 

ield--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  P 

roj. 

1986/87  1987/88 

1988/89 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

Jan. 

Feb. 

— Million  Hectares — 

---Ki 

log rams 

Per  Hectare — 

•   ---Million  480 

-Pound  Bal 

es--- 

World 

29.9    32.2 

34.3 

513 

544 

528 

532 

.   70.4 

80.5 

83.8 

83.7 

United  States 

3.4     4.1 

4.8 

618 

791 

699 

699 

9.7 

14.8 

15.4 

15.4 

Total  Foreign 

26.5    28.2 

29.5 

499 

509 

500 

504 

:   60.7 

65.8 

68.3 

68.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.1    12.8 

13.5 

749 

763 

741 

741 

41.5 

45.0 

45.9 

45.8 

Australia 

0.1     0.2 

0.2 

1446 

1190 

1306 

1338 

:    1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1     0.1 

0.1 

814 

811 

862 

862 

:    0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

4.3     4.8 

5.5 

824 

876 

740 

740 

16.3 

19.5 

18.7 

18.7 

Egypt 

0.4     0.4 

0.4 

909 

845 

819 

752 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.2     0.2 

0.3 

926 

956 

1025 

1110 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

Pakistan 

2.5     2.6 

2.6 

527 

573 

555 

559 

6.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.6 

Sudan 

0.4     0.3 

0.3 

468 

416 

435 

435 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Turkey 

0.6     0.6 

0.7 

880 

916 

924 

924 

:    2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

3.0 

USSR 

3.5     3.5 

3.5 

762 

700 

801 

801 

:   12.2 

11.3 

12.7 

12.7 

Major  Importers  2/ 

0.3     0.3 

0.4 

930 

828 

837 

837 

:    1.4 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

14.1    15.0 

15.6 

275 

283 

287 

291 

:   17.8 

19.5 

20.8 

20.8 

Argentina 

0.3     0.5 

0.5 

318 

547 

376 

374 

:    0.5 

1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

Brazil 

2.2     2.3 

2.3 

303 

327 

320 

314 

:    3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

India 

7.3     7.4 

7.7 

222 

207 

223 

232 

:    7.4 

7.0 

8.2 

8.2 

Syria 

0.1     0.1 

0.2 

874 

835 

910 

910 

:    0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Others 

4.2     4.6 

4.9 

328 

340 

344 

343 

:    6.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.7 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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NOTE:   The  table  below  presents  a  7-year  record  of  the  differences 
between  the  Feb.  projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world 
wheat  production  as  an  example,  changes  between  Feb.  projections  and 
the  final  estimates  have  averaged  3.2  million  tons  (0.7  percent)  and 
ranged  from  -7.3  to  6.8  million  tons.   The  Feb.  projection  has  been 
below  the  final  estimate  five  times  and  above  two  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  FEBRUARY  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


PROJECTIONS  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82-87 

/88  1/ 

COMMODITY  AND    : 
REGION        : 

DIFFERENCE : Lowest  —  Highest:  BELOW 

AVERAGE  :  AVERAGE  :     Difference    :  FINAL 

:  ABOVE 
:  FINAL 

PERCENT  : 

MILLION  METRIC  TONS : 

NUMBER 

OF  YEARS  2/ 

WHEAT             : 
WORLD           : 
U.S.          : 
FOREIGN        : 

0.7  : 
0.1  : 
0.8  : 

3.2      -7.3       6.8  : 
0.0      -0.1       0.1  : 
3.2      -7.3       6.8  : 

5 
2 

5 

2 

1 
2 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/: 
WORLD           : 
U.S.          : 
FOREIGN         : 

0.5  : 
0.2  : 

:      0.8  : 

4.3     -11.8       5.1  : 
0.2      -0.1       1.3  : 
4.5     -11.0       5.1  : 

3 
4 
3 

4 

1 
4 

1 

RICE  (MILLED) 
WORLD 

FOREIGN 

:      2.0  : 
:      0.4  : 
:      2.1  : 

6.2     -13.0       1.8  : 
0.0       0.0       0.1  : 
6.2     -13.0       1.8  : 

6 
0 
6 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

SOYBEANS 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

:      1.7  ' 
:      1.5 
:      3.2 

:      1.5      -2.3       2.1 
:      0.8      -1.1       1.8 
:      1.3      -2.2       1.2 

:  — MILLION  480-LB.  BALES — 

:      4 
:      2 
:      6 

O               ill" 

4        1 

1. 

COTTON 

U.S. 
FOREIGN 

:      2.1 
:      0.9 
:      2.6 

':              1.7      -5.4       2.8 
:      0.1      -0.1       0.3 
:      1.8      -5.7       2.7 

:      4 
:      2 

:      4 

3 

UNITED  STATES 

I   MILLION  BUSHELS 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

:     0.1 

0.1 

:     0.5 

:      0.1 

i         6        -6        38 
:        1         0         4 
:        2        -3        11 
:        0        -2         0 

:      1 
:      0 
:      3 
:      2 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82-1986/87  is  defined  as  the  first  Nov. 
estimate  following  the  marketing  year  and  for  1987/88  last  month's 
estimate.  ^^   _.   .    .  .   . 

2/  May  not  total  seven  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


PERSISTENTLY  DRY  MEDITERRANEAN  REGION 

Much  drier  than  normal  winter  weather  through  January  has  plagued  southern 
Europe  and  northwestern  Africa  during  the  region's  main  rainy  season.   An 
unusually  persistent  fair  weather  system  has  been  centered  over  southern 
Europe  for  most  of  the  winter.   Storm  systems  from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  typically  pass  through  the  region  have  instead  been  diverted  to 
Scandinavia.   Winter  field  crops  from  northern  Yugoslavia  through  Italy, 
southern  France,  Spain,  and  Morocco  to  Tunisia  have  generally  been  stunted  by 
lack  of  moisture.   Below  normal  snows  in  mountain  watersheds  and  limited 
reservoir  recharge  may  also  adversely  affect  irrigated  summer  crops, 
especially  in  the  Po  Valley  of  Italy.   Precipitation  has  tended  to  be  below 
normal  in  southern  United  Kingdom,  northern  France,  and  in  southeast  Europe, 
but  soil  moisture  reserves  still  appear  adequate  to  meet  current  crop  demands. 

FAVORABLE  WEATHER  FOR  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Weather  conditions  appear  to  be  providing  excellent  growing  conditions  for 
summer  crops  and  rangeland  in  most  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.   The 
primary  corn  growing  areas  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  southern  Transvaal 
have  had  abundant  rainfall  and  near  to  below  normal  temperatures  through 
January.  Even  typically  dry  and  marginal  areas  on  the  western  fringe  of  the 
"Maize  Triangle"  appear  to  be  doing  well.  To  the  north,  conditions  quickly 
become  less  favorable  in  marginal  crop  regions  of  central  and  northern 
Transvaal.  Drought  stretches  through  the  chronically  dry  and  marginal  crop 
lands  of  northern  Transvaal,  southern  Zimbabwe,  eastern  Botswana,  and  southern 
Mozambique.  The  favorable  crop  conditions  in  the  primary  growing  areas  of 
southern  Africa  appear  to  more  than  counter-balance  probable  crop  losses  in 
the  dry  marginal  areas. 


David  N.  Secora,  (202)  475-5134 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


AUSTRALIA;   1988  CITRUS  PRODUCTION  REDUCED 

The  1988  Australian  citrus  crop  is  now  estimated  at  574,000  tons,  sharply 
below  the  earlier  forecast  of  665,000,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  in  Canberra.   New  estimates  by  type,  in  thousand  tons  are: 
oranges  -  468;  lemons  -  545;  tangerines  -  34;  and  grapefruit  -  55. 
Unfavorable  weather,  a  very  mild  and  wet  winter  followed  by  unusually 
high  temperatures  in  early  spring,  hurt  orange  yields  especially.   The 
mild  winter  is  also  reported  to  have  brought  on  an  outbreak  of  fruit  fly 
in  December  1988  in  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  District  in  New  South 
Wales.   As  a  result,  fresh  oranges  for  out  of  state  shipment  and  export 
will  have  to  be  treated  for  the  next  12  months.   A  prior  treatment  order, 
resulting  from  an  earlier  outbreak,  was  due  to  end  March  1989.   This  area 
accounts  for  25  percent  of  Australian  citrus  production. 


TAIWAN:   PORK  PRODUCTION  TO  REMAIN  HIGH 

Pork  production  in  Taiwan  is  projected  to  reach  920,000  tons  in  1989  and 
to  continue  at  this  level  in  1990.  This  would  be  unchanged  from  1988  but 
down  slightly  from  the  record  1987  level  of  938,000  tons.   Hog  numbers  at 
the  start  of  1989  at  6.95  million  head  were  down  from  the  record  1988 
level  of  7.13  million,  but  beginning  1989  sow  numbers  were  a  record 
830,000.   Hog  prices  were  US$  82  per  100  pounds  (NT$  5127  per  100  KG) 
slightly  above  year  ago  levels  at  the  end  of  November  while  feed  prices 
at  the  end  of  September  were  up  3  percent.   Prices  had  fallen  sharply 
during  April  -  May  1988  due  to  sulfa  drug  contamination  problems  with 
pork  exported  to  Japan,  Taiwan's  major  pork  export  market.   The  rebound 
in  hog  prices  seems  to  have  encouraged  most  hog  farmers  to  continue  high 
inventory  numbers  despite  the  fact  that  Taiwan's  pork  will  now  be  subject 
to  stricter  residue  inspections,  and  total  sales  to  Japan  are  projected 
to  be  reduced. 


AUSTRALIA:   SHEEP  FLOCK  EXPANSION  SLOWS  CATTLE  HERD  GROWTH 

High  wool  prices  have  encouraged  sheep  flock  expansion  in  Australia, 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Canberra.   Beginning  1989 
sheep  numbers  are  estimated  at  172.4  million  head,  up  4.7  percent  from 
last  year.   Cattle  numbers  are  estimated  at  24.1  million  head,  up  2.5 
percent.   By  1993,  despite  an  expected  slow  down  in  growth,  sheep  numbers 
are  expected  to  reach  the  1969-70  record  level  of  180  million  head. 
Cattle  numbers  totaled  22  million  head  in  1969-70.   Without  additional 
supplemental  feeding  or  changes  in  crop  acreage  levels  cattle  herd  growth 
may  be  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  pasture.   Australian  cattle  farmers 
also  want  to  take  advantage  of  good  returns  on  beef  exports  and  this  has 
slowed  cattle  herd  growth. 
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GHANA;   NEW  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  PROGRAMS  ANNOUNCED 

The  agricultural  sector  grew  six  percent  this  year,  exceeding  domestic 
production  targets  in  all  major  staple  crops,  according  to  the  Ghanaian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Much  of  the  increase  was  due  to  excellent 
cropping  conditions.  However,  in  order  to  encourage  continued  growth  m 
the  agricultural  industry,  the  government  recently  announced  several  new 
programs  to  be  implemented  in  the  coming  year.   The  largest  program  is  a 
US$53.5  million  Agricultural  Services  Rehabilitation  Project  intended  to 
streamline  infrastructure  bottlenecks  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
Problem  areas  identified  include  insufficient  and  untimely  delivery  of 
credit,  inadequate  and  sporadic  delivery  of  inputs,  ineffective  extension 
services,  and  inappropriate  marketing  arrangements.   The  government  also 
plans  to  implement  a  revised  set  of  banking  policies  which  should 
increase  the  flow  of  credit  to  farmers.  Two  smaller  projects  planned  for 
implementation  this  year  include  a  Japanese  grant  designed  to  increase 
rice  production  in  the  northern  region  and  a  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  (FAO)  program  to  assist  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the 
establishment  of  a  national  pesticide  registration  and  control  scheme. 

BANGLADESH;   BUMPER  1988/89  RICE  CROP  DESPITE  WEATHER  PROBLEMS 

Bangladesh's  1988/89  rice  crop  has  successfully  recovered  from  severe 
late-summer  weather,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  New 
Delhi.   Current  reports  indicate  production  at  near-record  levels  despite 
extensive  monsoonal  flooding  and  cyclone  damage.   The  Aman  rice  crop  has 
apparently  fared  much  better  than  earlier  expected.  Damage  from  the 
November  cyclone  affected  primarily  crops  in  the  southwest  coastal 
districts,  resulting  in  roughly  a  3  percent  reduction  in  overall  Aman 
harvested  area.   Crop  losses  from  the  cyclone,  however,  were  reported  to 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  higher  yields  in  the  northwest,  southeast, 
and  southwest  sections  of  the  country  due  to  greater  seasonal  rainfall 
and  expanded  use  of  high  yielding  varieties.   Current  expectations  for 
the  upcoming  Boro  rice  crop  are  also  extremely  favorable.   Boro  rice  area 
is  expected  to  increase  dramatically  owing  to  excellent  growing 
conditions,  reduced  competition  from  wheat,  favorable  prices,  and 
increased  input  availability. 

EGYPT;   COTTON  AREA  NOT  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE  IN  1989 

The  outlook  for  1989  is  for  continued  below  average  plantings.   Although 
the  government  has  mandated  a  40-45  percent  increase  in  procurement 
price,  it  may  not  be  high  enough  to  overcome  market  price  incentives  for 
competing  crops.   Moreover,  producers  are  becoming  more  resistant  to 
government  planting  requirements  and  are  not  as  confident  of  yield 
potential  after  two  below  average  years.   Ideally  cotton  is  planted  in 
February,  following  a  clover  crop. 
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Cotton  production  in  Egypt  during  the  1988/89  season  is  estimated  down  10 
percent  from  1987/88  year  due  to  a  drop  in  yield.  Area  was  up  slightly 
over  last  year's  below  average  level  as  the  result  of  an  increased 
procurement  price,  continued  government  fines  issued  for  failure  to  plant 
mandated  cotton  area,  and  reduced  rice  area  caused  by  irrigation  water 
shortages.   Yields  were  adversely  impacted  due  to  late  plantings  and  poor 
weather. 

For  1989/90,  however,  the  high  market  price  for  clover  caused  farmers  to 
delay  planting  cotton  in  order  to  take  a  final  cutting  of  clover  in  late 
March.   Although  the  government  increased  the  procurement  price  for 
cotton,  it  was  still  not  competitive  with  the  market  prices  of  other 
crops. 


AUSTRALIA;  1988/89  COTTON  PLANTINGS  DECLINE 

Australian  cotton  area  has  declined  sharply  this  year,  as  estimated  by 
the  Australian  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Resource  Economics  in  it's 
January  17  crop  report.   Planted  area  in  1988/89  is  estimated  at  183,000 
hectares,  approximately  21  percent  below  last  year's  232,000  hectares. 
Plantings  declined  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  by  12  percent 
and  41  percent,  respectively.   However,  lower  dryland  plantings  in 
Queensland  are  cited  as  the  primary  reason  for  the  overall  drop  in  cotton 
area,  with  planted  area  in  the  state  now  estimated  at  42,000  hectares. 
In  New  South  Wales,  where  virtually  the  entire  crop  is  grown  under 
irrigation,  planted  area  is  forecast  at  141,000  hectares.  Weather 
conditions  for  the  1988/89  crop  have  been  favorable,  with  early  season 
dryness  reportedly  giving  the  crop  the  best  start  in  several  years. 
Cooler  weather  in  December,  along  with  substantial  showers  across  the 
cotton  region  helped  maintain  overall  crop  potential.   According  to  the 
U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Canberra,  this  year's  large  dryland  area 
cutbacks  stem  from  extremely  dry  conditions  in  December  and  January.   The 
rapid  appreciation  of  the  Australian  dollar  in  November  also  was  reported 
to  have  affected  planting  decisions,  as  such  a  jump  in  local  currency 
reportedly  has  a  huge  impact  on  grower  returns.   With  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  remaining  cotton  crop  in  both  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  being  irrigated,  average  yields  are  expected  to  increase. 
Australian  1988/89  lint  production  is  currently  estimated  at  1.125 
million  (480  pound)  bales,  or  11  percent  below  the  1987/88  crop  of  1.268 
million  bales. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  LOWERED 


World  1988/89  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  now  forecast  at  106.2  million 
tons  (raw  value),  down  1  percent  from  the  106.8  million  ton  forecast  made  by 
the  USDA  in  January  1989  and  almost  a  million  tons  less  than  the  forecast  made 
September  21,  1988.   Most  of  the  reductions  can  be  attributed  to  a  decline  of 
380,000  tons  in  West  Germany  and  200,000  tons  each  in  Brazil  and  China.   An 
increase  of  162,000  tons  in  France  partially  offset  the  decreases.   The 
current  level  is  3  percent  more  than  last  year's  revised  outturn.   World 
production  of  sugar  from  cane  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  67.5  million  tons,  up 
3  percent  from  a  year  ago;  sugar  from  beets  is  forecast  at  38.7  million  tons, 
1  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Regional  sugar  production  estimates  are 
as  follows  in  million  tons  (raw  basis): 


(Revised) 

(Forecast) 

1987/88- 

—1988/89— 



Region 

Beet 

Cane 

Total 

Beet 

Cane 

Total 

North  America 

3.72 

6.85 

10.57 

3.2 

6.9 

10.1 

South  America 

.43 

12.97 

13.41 

.4 

13.2 

13.6 

Central  America 

— 

1.71 

1.71 

— 

1.8 

1.8 

Caribbean 

— 

8.59 

8.59 

— 

9.2 

9.2 

EC- 12 

14.02 

.02 

14.04 

15.0 

1/ 

15.0 

Other  West  Europe 

.85 

— 

.85 

1.1 

— 

1.1 

East  Europe 

5.59 

— 

5.59 

5.0 

— 

5.0 

USSR 

9.56 

— 

9.56 

10.0 

— 

10.0 

North  Africa 

.51 

1.50 

2.01 

.5 

1.6 

2.1 

Other  Africa 

. — 

5.92 

5.92 

— 

5.9 

5.9 

Middle  East 

2.11 

.31 

2.42 

1.9 

.3 

2.2 

Asia  2/ 

1.37 

23.52 

24.89 

1.6 

24.7 

26.3 

Oceania 

— 

3.93 

3.93 

— 

4.1 

4.1 

Total  3/ 

38.16 

65.32 

103.48 

38.7 

67.5 

106.2 

1/  Less  than  50,000  tons. 

2/  Includes  an  estimated  320,000  tons  of  Khandsari  sugar  in  India  for 
1987/88,  420,000  tons  in  1988/89. 


3/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


SiTJM 
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FOREIGN  COTTON  HARVESTED  AREA  INDICATIONS  FOR  1989/90 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  foreign  harvested  cotton  area  in  1989/90 
could  range  from  28.0  to  29.5  million  hectares.   This  range  suggests  a 
possible  reduction  from  the  29.5  million  hectares  harvested  the  previous 
season  given  current  relatively  low  world  cotton  prices  and  relatively  static 
demand . 

As  in  past  years,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  over  cotton  area  in 
China,  the  world's  largest  producer.  Any  attempt  to  estimate  cotton  plantings 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  final  decision  has  been  made  on  the  1989 
cotton  program.   Price  increases  are  needed  so  that  China  can  maintain  its 
role  as  a  major  exporter  of  both  raw  cotton  and  textiles,  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  its  rapidly  rising  domestic  consumption  requirements. 

At  this  time,  moderate  price  increases  are  anticipated  as  the  Chinese 
government  attempts  to  bring  inflation  under  control,  but  this  may  not  be 
enough  to  prevent  area  from  falling  below  last  year's  level.   The  government 
has  taken  steps  to  prevent  farm  input  shortages  that  occurred  last  season, 
when  fertilizer  sales  on  the  free  market  forced  many  farmers  to  pay  prices 
which  were  reportedly  much  higher  than  state  prices.   Specifically,  the  state 
has  announced  that  it  will  exert  greater  control  over  the  distribution  of 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  diesel  fuel.   However,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  farmers  do  not  perceive  these  measures  as  being  lucrative  enough  to 
increase  sowings.  Consequently,  some  cotton  area  is  likely  to  shift  to  other 
crops  which,  unlike  cotton,  can  be  sold  profitably  on  the  free  market.   If 
cotton  prices  are  raised,  then  area  decreases  will  be  more  moderate. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  cotton  area  could  decrease  slightly  in  accordance  with 
the  intensive  technology  program  which,  as  currently  implemented,  emphasizes 
yield  rather  than  area  expansion.  While  cotton  will  continue  to  be  the  major 
crop  grown  in  Central  Asia,  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  encourage  cotton  and 
alfalfa  crop  rotation. 

In  Mexico,  lower  grower  prices  and  undesirable  stock  levels  could  result  in 
decreased  cotton  plantings.   Planting  decisions  remain  uncertain  in* many 
Central  American  countries.   Political  and  labor  unrest,  foreign  exchange 
needs,  and  input  costs  will  largely  determine  cotton  production  policy  in  many 
of  these  countries. 

In  South  America,  1989  cotton  plantings  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  the 
previous  season  if  cotton  prices  remain  at  current  levels.   Decreased 
plantings  are  particularly  likely  in  the  three  largest  producing 
countries — Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina.   In  Brazil,  the  largest  of  the 
three,  sowings  will  be  influenced  directly  by  the  level  of  rural  credit 
available,  minimum  support  prices,  and  food  crop  prices  at  planting  time. 
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In  Asia,  excluding  China,  and  Oceania,  cotton  plantings  should  be  moderately 
above  last  year.   In  Pakistan,  area  will  be  close  to  last  year's  high  level 
due  to  strong  internal  and  export  demand.   Barring  unfavorable  weather,  some 
vield  increase  is  likely  due  to  continued  use  of  improved  varieties,  better 
agronomic  practices,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  inputs.  The  cotton  area  in 
India  is  likely  to  be  up  slightly  due  to  strong  domestic  prices.  The 
irrigated  crop,  which  will  be  planted  in  the  spring,  represents  one-third  of 
total  production.   Plantings  in  the  remainder  of  the  cotton  belt  will  depend 
upon  monsoon  and  post-monsoon  rain.   In  Turkey,  sowings  are  expected  to  be 
slightly  below  last  year.   Plantings  are  directly  influenced  by  support  prices 
and  at  times  these  prices  have  not  adequately  covered  input  costs.   However, 
plantings  could  approach  last  season's  level  if  domestic  cotton  prices 
continue  to  show  sharp  increases.   In  Australia,  sowings  are  expected  to 
increase  if  higher  cotton  prices  prevail  at  planting  time  late  this  year.  No 
overall  area  change  is  anticipated  in  Syria. 

A  moderate  increase  is  forecast  for  cotton  plantings  in  Africa.   Many  of  these 
countries  depend  very  heavily  on  sorely  needed  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
cotton  exports.   Because  of  this  need,  there  is  strong  support  for  the  cotton 
sector.   In  West  Africa,  this  is  particularly  true  for  several  countries  such 
as  Cote  d'lvoire,  Mali,  Benin,  Cameroon,  and  Burkina  Faso.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Egypt,  a  slight  decrease  in  plantings  is  likely  unless  there  are 
significant  changes  in  government  programs,  as  farmers  expand  plantings  of 
more  profitable  food  crops.   In  Sudan,  it  appears  that  area  will  increase  if 
major  irrigation  systems  were  not  damaged  by  late  season  floods  last  year. 
Area  in  Zimbabwe  also  is  anticipated  to  increase  as  government  policy 
continues  to  favor  moderate  cotton  area  expansion. 

In  the  European  Community  (EC),  cotton  area  will  be  in  line  with  last  year's 
level  since  the  EC  will  maintain  support  prices  at  current  levels.   In  Greece, 
the  largest  producer,  potential  for  expansion  is  limited  by  the 
coresponsibility  levy.  The  levy,  which  will  remain  at  last  year's  level,  is  a 
payment  made  by  farmers  for  overproduction.   Moreover,  cotton  area  expansion 
can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of  corn  and/or  sugarbeet  production. 


NOTE:   Information  in  this  article  is  based  on  field  reports  from  US 
agricultural  counselors  and  attaches  received  in  early  January  1989.  Actual 
area  could  vary  from  these  estimates  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including 
government  policy,  weather  during  the  crop  season,  and  price  changes  for 
cotton  and  competing  crops.  The  first  official  USDA  forecast  of  total  foreign 
harvested  area  will  be  issued  in  May.  Individual  country  estimates  for  area, 
yield  and  production  will  be  released  in  July. 


Patricia  Sheikh,  (202)  382-8879 
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Tabl*  10 


COTTON,  AREA,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION:   rOREIGN  AND  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1986/87 


Ar,«  yi«ld  Production 

1987/88    1988/89    1986/87  1987/88  1988/89    1986/87    1987/88    1988/89 


___————     —   —-  —  —  —--- 

Thousand 

Hectares 

Kg 

Per  Hectare 

Thousand 

480-Pound 

Bales 

MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

1 

1 

1 

653 

653 

653 

3 

3 

3 

Cuba 

4 

4 

4 

272 

272 

272 

5 

5 

5 

Dominican  Republic 

1 

2 

3 

1,524 

980 

726 

7 

9 

10 

El  Salvador 

13 

14 

15 

854 

715 

871 

51 

46 

60 

Guatemala 

31 

40 

34 

913 

1,197 

1,153 

130 

220 

180 

Haiti 

13 

13 

13 

167 

167 

167 

10 

10 

10 

Honduras 

4 

5 

8 

762 

653 

544 

14 

15 

20 

M«xico 

150 

230 

255 

926 

956 

1,110 

638 

1,010 

1,300 

Nicaragua 

65 

60 

40 

764 

591 

680 

228 

163 

125 

TOTAL 

282 

369 

373 

838 

874 

1,000 

1,086 

1,481 

1,713 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

330 

515 

510 

318 

547 

374 

482 

1,295 

875 

Bolivia 

8 

9 

2 

272 

363 

218 

10 

15 

2 

Brazil 

2,165      2 

,312 

2,285 

303 

327 

314 

3,008 

3,468 

3,300 

Colombia 

175 

233 

215 

610 

577 

628 

490 

618 

620 

Ecuador 

20 

17 

18 

370 

371 

387 

34 

29 

32 

Paraguay 

275 

400 

450 

306 

438 

411 

386 

804 

850 

Peru 

125 

138 

153 

580 

704 

676 

333 

446 

475 

Venezuela 

50 

59 

65 

353 

480 

419 

81 

130 

125 

TOTAL 

3,148      3 

,683 

3,698 

334 

402 

370 

4,824 

6,805 

6,279 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

Greece 

205 

202 

240 

1,025 

871 

925 

965 

808 

1,020 

Italy 

3 

3 

3 

218 

218 

218 

3 

3 

3 

Spain 

77 

79 

132 

1,066 

1,042 

874 

377 

378 

530 

TOTAL 

285 

284 

375 

1,028 

912 

902 

1,345 

1,189 

1,553 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

Albania 

2S 

28 

28 

272 

272 

272 

35 

35 

35 

Bulgaria 

14 

14 

14 

327 

311 

311 

21 

20 

20 

Yugoslavia 

1 

1 

1 

435 

435 

435 

2 

2 

2 

TOTAL 

43 

43 

43 

294 

289 

289 

58 

57 

57 

AFRICA 

Angola 

25 

25 

25 

174 

174 

174 

20 

20 

20 

Benin 

100 

80 

110 

479 

337 

366 

220 

124 

185 

Burkina  Faso 

115 

120 

140 

574 

524 

443 

303 

289 

285 

Cameroon 

94 

95 

105 

517 

474 

518 

223 

207 

250 

Central  African  Republic 

80 

75 

65 

120 

99 

167 

44 

34 

50 

Chad 

135 

160 

190 

252 

299 

286 

156 

220 

250 

Egypt 

443 

416 

420 

909 

845 

752 

1,850 

1,614 

1,450 

Ethiopia 

55 

55 

55 

356 

356 

356 

90 

90 

90 

Ghana 

6 

6 

9 

363 

327 

363 

10 

9 

15 

Cote  d'lvoire 

159 

180 

210 

587 

634 

570 

429 

524 

550 

Kenya 

138 

138 

140 

55 

55 

54 

35 

35 

35 

Madagascar 

20 

18 

20 

708 

665 

708 

65 

55 

65 

Malawi 

30 

50 

50 

196 

218 

218 

27 

50 

50 
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COTTON,  AREA,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION:   FOREIGN  AND  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS 




-   -   -  — 

Area 

"■""   — .— — 

Yield 

Production 

COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 

1986/87 

1987/88    1988/89 

Thou 

sand  Hectares 

Kg 

Per  Hectare 

Thousand  480-Pound 

Bales 

Mali 

146 

135 

160 

538 

555 

565 

361 

344 

415 

Morocco 

14 

15 

18 

591 

740 

556 

38 

51 

46 

Hozambiqu* 

142 

135 

125 

123 

113 

113 

80 

70 

65 

Niger 

4 

9 

8 

272 

435 

354 

5 

18 

13 

Nigeria 

285 

320 

320 

99 

94 

112 

129 

138 

165 

Senegal 

25 

45 

40 

427 

334 

435 

49 

69 

80 

Somalia 

12 

12 

11 

127 

127 

99 

7 

7 

5 

South  Africa 

160 

204 

210 

367 

346 

363 

270 

324 

350 

Sudan 

350 

321 

300 

468 

416 

435 

753 

613 

600 

Tanzania 

450 

470 

470 

159 

175 

174 

328 

378 

375 

Togo 

55 

60 

70 

602 

468 

435 

152 

129 

140 

Uganda 

200 

260 

300 

60 

71 

73 

55 

85 

100 

Zaire 

60 

62 

64 

109 

81 

102 

30 

23 

30 

Zambia 

32 

58 

62 

252 

274 

298 

37 

73 

85 

Zimbabwe 

240 

260 

280 

363 

410 

373 

400 

490 

480 

TOTAL 

3,575 

3,784 

3,977 

376 

350 

342 

6,166 

6,083 

6,244 

OTHER  ASIA  AND  OCEANA  1/ 

Afghanistan 

50 

50 

50 

435 

435 

435 

100 

100 

100 

Australia 

148 

232 

183 

1,446 

1,190 

1,338 

983 

1,268 

1,125 

Bangladesh 

13 

10 

9 

318 

370 

290 

19 

17 

12 

Burma 

191 

183 

180 

141 

148 

151 

124 

124 

125 

Cyprus 

1 

1 

1 

218 

218 

218 

1 

1 

1 

India 

7,280 

7,400 

7,700 

222 

207 

232 

7,418 

7,027 

8,200 

Indonesia 

17 

17 

20 

179 

179 

218 

14 

14 

20 

Iran 

188 

192 

200 

591 

542 

544 

510 

478 

500 

Iraq 

65 

65 

65 

218 

218 

218 

65 

65 

65 

Israel 

46 

40 

49 

1,500 

1,497 

1,511 

317 

275 

340 

North  Korea 

7 

7 

7 

156 

156 

156 

5 

5 

5 

South  Korea 

1 

1 

1 

435 

218 

218 

2 

1 

1 

Pakistan 

2,505 

2,568 

2,552 

527 

573 

559 

6,060 

6,764 

6,550 

Philippines 

14 

14 

14 

373 

389 

389 

24 

25 

25 

Sri  Lanka 

5 

5 

5 

218 

218 

218 

5 

5 

5 

Syria 

144 

128 

171 

874 

835 

910 

578 

491 

715 

Thailand 

49 

66 

81 

391 

376 

376 

88 

114 

140 

Turkey 

589 

586 

707 

880 

916 

924 

2,380 

2,465 

3,000 

Vietnam 

15 

15 

15 

145 

145 

145 

10 

10 

10 

Yemen  (Aden) 

16 

16 

16 

340 

340 

340 

25 

25 

25 

Yemen  (Sanaa) 

25 

25 

25 

348 

348 

348 

40 

40 

40 

TOTAL 

11,369 

11,621 

12,051 

359 

362 

379 

18,768 

19,314 

21,004 

OTHER  FOREIGN 

China 

4,306 

4,844 

5,500 

824 

877 

740 

16,300 

19,500 

18,700 

USSR 

3,475 

3,527 

3,450 

762 

700 

802 

12,157 

11,345 

12,700 

TOTAL 

7,781 

8,371 

8,950 

796 

802 

764 

28,457 

30,845 

31,400 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 

26,483 

28,155 

29,467 

499 

509 

504 

60,704 

65,774 

68,250 

1/   Excludes  China. 

February  1989 

Foreign 

Production  Estimates  Division,  lAS/USDA 
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BRAZILIAN  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 

Brazil  is  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  soybean  production  and  has 
increased  soybean  production  nearly  90  percent  since  1977/78  to  an  estimated 
17.8  million  tons  during  1987/88.   This  season  soybean  production  is  forecast 
to  increase  an  additional  12  percent  to  a  record  20.0  million  tons.   High 
world  soybean  prices  have  encouraged  an  expansion  of  soybean  area. 

Background 

The  major  producing  states  in  Brazil  are  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Mato 
Grosso,  and  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul.  These  four  states  account  for  approximately 
75  percent  of  total  soybean  production.   Normal  planting  occurs  from  September 
15  through  December  15;  however,  planting  through  early  January  is  not 
unusual.   Flowering  and  pod-filling  occur  from  January  through  mid-March. 
Traditionally  soybeans  were  grown  predominantly  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Parana.   Although  these  two  states  are  still  the  nation's  largest  producers, 
nearly  3  million  new  hectares  have  been  planted  in  the  last  10  years 
throughout  the  central  states  of  Mato  Grosso,  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  Goias,  and 
Minas  Gerias,  and  Bahia  in  the  northeast.   Soybean  production  within  the 
states  of  Mato  Grosso  and  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  has  increased  significantly.   The 
table  below  compares  the  percentage  of  total  production  of  soybeans  by  major 
producing  states. 


Table  11 

Brazil:  Estimated  Soybean 

Production  By  State  1/ 


State 

1978/79     198 

8/89 

Parana 

39 

21 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

35 

28 

Sao  Paulo 

8 

5 

Santa  Catarina 

4 

3 

Mato  Grosso  do  Sul 

8 

12 

Mato  Grosso 

0 

15 

Goias 

3 

8 

Minas  Gerias  and  Bahia 

3 

7 

1/  Not  official  USDA  estimates. 
Percentages  are  rounded. 
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Many  of  the  producers  in  the  new  lands  moved  north  from  Parana  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  to  take  advantage  of  inexpensive  land  prices.  The  central  region  has 
the  advantage  of  abundant  and  consistent  rainfall  throughout  the  growing 
season,  however,  soil  fertility  is  limited.   Soils  are  generally  treated  with 
fertilizer  and  lime  before  cultivation.   Producers  often  plant  rice  as  a  first 
crop,  due  to  its  ability  to  withstand  greater  soil  acidity,  and  then  follow  up 
the  next  year  with  soybeans.  New  soybean  varieties  have  recently  been 
introduced  which  are  more  resistant  to  low  pH  soils,  encouraging  producers  to 
move  directly  into  soybeans  after  the  land  is  cleared. 

In  the  central  states  arable  land  is  readily  available  for  cultivation, 
however,  the  logistics  of  crop  movement  and  marketing  have  affected  crop 
expansion  in  these  regions.   The  limited  infrastructure  throughout  these 
growing  areas  and  the  restricted  access  to  port  facilities  give  rise  to  higher 
production  and  marketing  costs  for  local  producers.   While  national  production 
is  generally  driven  by  international  prices  and  export  potential,  in  the 
central  states  the  added  costs  of  land  clearing  and  transportation  also  have 
an  impact  on  planting  intentions.  As  crushing,  transportation,  and  port 
facilities  become  more  accessible,  production  will  become  more  profitable  and 
the  rate  of  expansion  will  probably  increase. 

Short-season  determinate  varieties  are  the  most  widely  grown  type  of  soybean 
in  Brazil.   An  estimated  70  percent  of  soybeans  are  short-season  varieties 
which  require  approximately  120  days  to  maturity.   Medium  and  long-season 
varieties  (requiring  about  150  days  to  maturity)  account  for  the  remainder  in 
equal  proportions.   Indeterminate  varieties  have  some  resistance  to  dry 
weather  and  the  important  ability  to  continue  growth  after  flowering.   Current 
field  testing  of  new  short-season  indeterminate  varieties  by  cooperatives  in 
Parana  have  been  very  successful. 

1988/89  Planting  Situation  and  Crop  Development 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  personnel  traveled  throughout  the  states  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Parana  during  January.   Their  travel  included  numerous  field 
visits  and  interviews  with  government  and  industry  economists  and  agronomists. 
The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the  findings  of  this  trip. 

Parana  -  Parana  experienced  very  dry  weather  conditions  from  September  through 
early  December,  with  only  isolated  pockets  of  rain  sufficient  to  sustain 
germination  of  early  planted  crops.   In  most  of  Parana  planting  was  delayed 
until  December's  long  awaited  rain.   At  least  half  of  the  crop  was  planted 
after  December  15.  Many  fields  were  observed  with  plants  6  to  15  inches  in 
height.   Flowering  and  podding  plants  were  commonly  24  inches  in  height. 
However,  most  fields  appeared  well  established,  uniform,  and  with  good 
vegetative  development.   Germination  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  problem. 
Most  farmers  increased  the  seeding  rate  to  compensate  for  anticipated 
below-normal  germination.   Some  fields  were  fortunate  to  have  been  planted 
with  relatively  drought  resistant  long-season  and  indeterminate  varieties. 
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While  it  was  generally  agreed  by  those  interviewed  that  area  intentions  and 
production  in  Parana  were  hampered  due  to  the  dry  weather,  the  present  crop 
was  given  an  excellent  chance  for  normal  yields  if  conditions  improved.   Given 
above  normal  rainfall  of  3.2  inches  (80  millimeters)  each  month  in  A  to  5 
intervals,  average  yields  could  reach  between  2.0  to  2.2  metric  tons  per 
hectare. 

Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  -  This  season  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  received  sufficiently  good 
weather  to  plant  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  crop  within  the  normal  period 
of  October  15  through  November  30.   As  of  the  week  of  January  13,  plants 
established  in  October/November  were  nearly  waist-high  and  flowering  was  well 
underway.   A  considerable  number  of  fields  appeared  to  have  been  planted  in 
November/December  with  growth  somewhat  less  extensive.   All  fields  appeared 
lush,  uniform,  and  healthy.   Most  industry  specialists  and  farmers  interviewed 
anticipate  a  potential  record  average  state  yield  of  perhaps  1.6-1.7  metric 
tons  per  hectare.   However,  this  would  require  better  than  normal  weather  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mato  Grosso  and  Mato  Grosso  Do  Sul  -  While  the  states  of  Mato  Grosso  and  Mato 
Grosso  do  Sul  were  not  visited,  several  farmer  cooperatives  interviewed  have 
established  strong  farmer  participation  in  these  regions.   It  was  generally 
agreed  that  rainfall  and  growing  conditions  in  both  of  these  states  have  been 
normal.   Planted  soybean  area  in  these  two  states  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  an  average  12-13  percent  over  last  season,  bringing  soybean  area 
to  475  percent  of  what  it  was  in  1978/79. 


Rod  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 
Tammy  Warner  (202)  475-5139 
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ARGENTINE  SOYBEAN  AND  CORN  SITUATION,  FEBRUARY  1989 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  personnel  traveled  for  10  days  through  the  major 
summer  crop  growing  areas  of  the  Argentine  pampa  during  late  January  to  assess 
the  damage  caused  by  this  season's  extended  drought.  The  production  estimate 
for  corn  is  placed  at  6  million  tons,  down  25  percent  from  the  previous 
estimate,  while  the  soybean  estimate  is  9  million  tons,  down  18  percent.   The 
estimates  are  reduced  due  to  higher  abandonment  rates  and  lower  yield 
potentials. 


Due  to  very  erratic  rain 
months,  summer  crop  cond 
pampa.  Eastern  and  cent 
southwestern  Buenos  Aire 
These  areas  account  for 
crop  and  30  to  40  percen 
relatively  better  produc 
Aires,  southeastern  Sant 


fall  patterns  in  Argentina  during  the 
itions  and  yield  potentials  vary  wide 
ral  Cordoba,  western  Santa  Fe,  northe 
s  provinces  have  suffered  the  heavies 
approximately  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
t  of  the  total  corn  crop.  Regions  wh 
tion  potential  include  northern  and  s 
a  Fe,  and  the  central  soybean  region 


past  couple  of 
ly  throughout  the 
rn  La  Pampa,  and 
t  crop  losses. 

total  soybean 
ich  should  have 
outhern  Buenos 
of  Cordoba. 


Soybean  crop  stage  ranged  from  planting  in  eastern  Cordoba  to  pod-filling  in 
southern  Santa  Fe,  but  the  majority  of  the  crop  was  just  entering  first 
flowering  at  the  time  of  crop  travel.   In  general,  the  crop  was  stunted  and 
appeared  to  be  dormant  in  many  areas.   In  the  worst  drought  areas,  yellow 
patches  of  dead  soybean  plants  were  evident.   Pest,  disease,  and  weed  problems 
were  present,  but  will  not  significantly  reduce  overall  production.   According 
to  interviews  with  traders,  research  agronomists,  and  government  officials, 
yield  reductions  of  15  to  20  percent  below  normal  are  expected  due  to  the 
drought.   Higher-than-normal  rates  of  field  abandonment  also  can  be  expected 
in  the  hardest  hit  areas  of  the  country. 

Corn  crop  stage  ranged  from  pre-tassel,  in  parts  of  northern  Buenos  Aires,  to 
harvested  in  northern  Santa  Fe.   Forty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  crop  was  in  the 
reproductive  stage  during  an  episode  of  temperatures  100  degrees  F  in  late 
December  and  early  January.   Pollination  problems  were  evident  in  many  fields. 
Unusually  high  corn  losses  can  be  expected  in  western  Buenos  Aires  and  eastern 
La  Pampa  provinces.   Many  producers  have  allowed  their  cattle  to  forage 
standing  corn  crops  rather  than  harvest  it  for  grain  due  to  the  low  yield 
potential  of  the  crop.   There  also  was  notable  hail  damage,  ear  worm 
infestation,  and  competition  from  Johnsongrass  throughout  the  country.   Field 
travel  and  information  from  many  contacts  verify  that  corn  production  losses 
of  30  percent  or  more  will  be  common  in  many  regions  of  the  country. 


Kenneth  Hylton,  (202)  475-5140 
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EC  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  FARM  PRICE  PROPOSALS  FOR  1989/90 

On  January  18,  1989,  the  EC  Commission  adopted  an  agricultural  pricing 
proposal  for  the  1989/90  marketing  year.  The  package  was  presented  by  the  new 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  Ray  MacSharry  of  Ireland,  less  than  2  weeks  after 
he  took  office.   In  order  for  the  proposal  to  become  official  policy,  it  must 
first  go  through  debate  and  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers.   The 
Commission  hopes  that  this  process  will  be  finished  sometime  in  April. 

Under  the  proposal,  intervention  prices  for  all  major  grains  and  oilseeds, 
except  durum  wheat,  would  be  frozen  for  the  EC-10  (less  Spain  and  Portugal). 
The  intervention  price  for  durum  would  be  lowered  by  5.5  percent  from  the 
1988/89  level.   These  prices  do  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
stabilizers  and  coresponsibility  levies.   Because  1988  cereal  production 
exceeded  the  Maximum  Guaranteed  Quantity  (MGQ)  of  160  million  tons, 
intervention  prices  for  cereals  in  1989/90  will  be  lowered  3  percent  below  the 
announced  price.   In  addition,  a  supplemental  coresponsibility  levy  of  3 
percent  (beyond  the  basic  3  percent  levy)  will  once  again  be  imposed  on 
farmers.  The  supplemental  levy  may  be  partially  refunded,  as  it  was  in 
1988/89,  if  total  1989  EC  cereal  production  is  less  than  3  percent  above  the 
MGQ.   If  1989  rapeseed  or  sunf lowerseed  production  exceed  their  respective 
MGQ's,  the  1989/90  intervention  price  will  be  lowered  according  to  the  level 
of  overproduction.   In  1988/89,  announced  prices  were  reduced  8  percent  for 
rapeseed  and  20  percent  for  sunf lowerseed. 

Other  changes  were  also  proposed  for  farm  pricing  policy,  and  they  would  have 
a  downward  effect  on  the  final  price  received  by  producers.   In  the  northern 
countries,  farmers  would  be  able  to  sell  grain  and  oilseeds  into  intervention 
during  only  7  months  in  1989/90,  and  5  months  during  1990/91,  in  contrast  to  8 
months  in  1988/89.  The  availability  of  storage  subsidies,  or  "monthly 
increments"  would  be  reduced  from  7  months  in  1988/89  to  6  months  in  1989/90 
and  4  months  in  1990/91.   In  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Portugal,  intervention 
availability  would  remain  the  same  in  1989/90  (8  months),  but  intervention 
would  be  reduced  to  7  months  with  6  monthly  increments  in  1990/91.   For  all 
countries,  the  monthly  increment  payments  would  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  pricing  package  is  difficult  to  quantify 
because  of  the  changes  in  intervention  policy  and  the  effects  of  inflation. 
Even  if  the  pricing  package  is  adopted  as  proposed  before  spring  planting,  it 
is  expected  to  have  little  effect  on  crop  acreage.  The  cuts  would  affect  all 
of  the  major  crops  so  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  switch  earlier  planting 
intentions.   Futhermore,  much  of  the  1989/90  grain  and  oilseed  crop  is  already 
in  the  ground. 
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Table  12 


EC  INTERVENTION  PRICES   1/ 
(ECU'S  PER  100  Killograms) 


SOFT  WHEAT 

CORN 

RAPESEED 

SUNFLOWER 

SOYBEAN 

1967/68 

98.75 

77.00 

19.65 

19.65 

N/A 

1968/69 

98.75 

79.31 

19.65 

19.65 

N/A 

1969/70 

98.75 

79.31 

19.65 

19.65 

N/A 

1970/71 

98.75 

79.31 

19.65 

19.65 

N/A 

1971/72 

100.72 

79.31 

19.65 

19.65 

N/A 

1972/73 

104.75 

83.25 

20.25 

20.45 

N/A 

1973/74 

105.80 

84.08 

20.45 

20.65 

N/A 

1974/75 

112.78 

91.54 

21.80 

22.44 

23.31 

1975/76 

125.93 

103.43 

24.79 

25.74 

26.11 

1976/77 

131.00 

112.20 

26.77 

27.80 

28.50 

1977/78 

135.59 

118.03 

27.71 

29.89 

30.64 

1978/79 

136.96 

121.57 

28.82 

31.38 

32.17 

1979/80 

168.06 

149.17 

35.36 

38.50 

39.48 

1980/81 

175.20 

155.88 

36.77 

40.05 

42.05 

1981/82 

184.84 

165.23 

39.71 

44.06 

46.26 

1982/83 

179.27 

179.27 

42.13 

49.73 

52.74 

1983/84 

184.58 

184.58 

43.80 

52.20 

56.17 

1984/85 

182.73 

182.73 

42.92 

53.27 

57.01 

1985/86 

179.44 

179.44 

42.15 

52.47 

57.58 

1986/87 

179.44 

179.44 

42.15 

53.47 

57.58 

1987/88 

179.44 

179.44 

40.76 

53.47 

55.85 

1988/89 

179.44 

179.44 

40.76 

53.47 

55.85 

1989/90  2/ 

179.44 

179.44 

40.76 

53.47 

55.85 

1/  Prices  are  initial  announced  intervention  or  soybean  guide  prices. 
These  prices  do  not  reflect  coresponsibility  levies,  monthly 
increments,  or  reductions  caused  by  surpassing  maximum  guaranteed 
quantities.   The  intervention  price  is  basically  a  floor  price  for 
agricultural  commodities.  The  EC  is  legally  bound  to  buy 
commodities  offered  to  intervention  authorities  at  the  set  price. 
This  mechanism  is  used  extensively  for  most  grains,  but  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  for  oilseeds. 


2/  As  proposed  by  EC  Commission. 


Robert  Macke,  (202)  382-8877 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  A99.6  million  metric 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  less 
than  1  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago 
include  the  following: 


Syria 


EC-12 


o   East  Europe 


Saudi  Arabia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  18  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  9  percent  from  last  year.   The  revision 
is  based  on  official  Syrian  statistics. 

Production  is  estimated  at  74.9  million  tons, 
down  0.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  5  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase 
is  based  on  lower  estimated  yields  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Greece. 

Production  is  estimated  at  45.1  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  up  14  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decline  reflects  a  lower  estimated  yield 
for  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  11  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
based  on  a  higher  estimated  yield. 


COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  721.3  million 
tons,  up  2.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the 
following: 


o   Syria 


South  Africa 


EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  tons,  up 
1.2  million  or  133  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  222  percent  from  last  year.   Both  area  and 
yield  for  barley  are  higher  based  on  official 
Syrian  statistics. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.8  million  tons, 
up  0.9  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  36  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable 
rainfall  and  cool  temperatures  have  boosted 
corn  yield  prospects  while  harvested  area  also 
is  estimated  higher. 

Production  is  estimated  at  88.7  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  8  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
largely  due  to  a  higher  estimated  corn  yield 
for  France.   French  corn  production  is 
estimated  at  a  record  14.4  million  tons. 


Burkina  Faso 


o   Argentina 


Zambia  Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  21  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  59  percent  from  last  year's  poor  harvest. 
A  larger  corn  crop  resulted  from  very  favorable 
weather  and  increased  hectarage  in  the  small 
landholder  sector. 

Production  is  forecast  at  2.1  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  18  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  31  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
primarily  due  to  greater  estimated  millet  and 
sorghum  production.   Excellent  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  season  have  resulted 
in  record  area  and  yield  estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  9.0  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  31  percent  from  last  year.   Corn  and 
sorghum  yields  are  estimated  lower  due  to 
continued  hot,  dry  weather  in  principal 
production  areas. 

Production  is  forecast  at  0.6  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  38  percent  from  last  month 
and  29  percent  from  last  year.   The  decrease 
was  primarily  due  to  a  reduction  in  estimated 
barley  production.   Official  estimates  indicate 
that  last  year's  drought  conditions  had  a 
greater  impact  on  yields  than  originally 
anticipated. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  a  record 
324.2  million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  4  percent  from 
the  1987/88  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1988/89  is  projected  at  319.1  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  12.1  million  or  4  percent  from  1987/88. 


o   Algeria 


OILSEEDS;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  198.6  million  tons,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  8.0  million  tons  or  4  percent  from 
last  year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  forecast  at  50.0  million  tons,  unchanged 
from  last  month  and  down  19  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is 
forecast  at  a  record  148.7  million  tons,  up  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month, 
and  up  2.7  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans i  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  93.4  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month,  but  down  9.8  million  from  last 
year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  21.0  million  tons,  up 
1.0  million  tons  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and 
16  percent  from  last  year.   Production  is  revised 
upward  reflecting  an  increase  in  estimated  area 
and  improved  yield  expectations  due  to  continued 
beneficial  rains  in  the  major  growing  regions. 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  8.5  million  tons,  down 
0.5  million  tons  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  14  percent  from  last  year.  Hot,  dry  weather 
in  February  has  lowered  yield  prospects. 


Cottonseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.3  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  tons  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  1.3 
million  tons  or  h   percent  from  last  year.   An  important  change  from  a 
month  ago  is: 

o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  7.1  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  tons  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  1  percent  from  last  year.   The 
increase  reflects  higher  estimated  cotton 
production. 

Peanuts;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.7  million 
tons,  down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  2  million 
tons  or  10  percent  from  last  year.   An  important  change  from  last 
month  is: 


o   Nigeria 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.35  million  tons, 
down  0.15  million  tons  or  30  percent  from  last 
month  and  26  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  is  due  to  the  severe  impact  of  Rosette 
disease  in  the  northern  cropping  areas. 

Sunfloverseed:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  20.9 
million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  1 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  Argentina 


o  China 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.75  million  tons, 
down  0.25  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month, 
and  down  50,000  tons  from  last  year.  The  change 
is  based  on  a  reduced  area  estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  tons  or  8  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  8  percent  from  last  year.  The  drop  in 
production  is  based  primarily  on  lower  estimated 
area. 


*  Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  21.2  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  1.8 
million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  A  significant  change  from  last 
month  is: 

o  China  Production  is  estimated  at  5.0  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  24  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  primarily  to  higher  estimated  area. 

*  Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.8  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  down  23  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Copra:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
tons,  reduced  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  tons 
from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  2.9 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million 
tons  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.4  million 
tons,  up  36,000  tons  from  last  month  and  up  0.8  million  or  10 
percent  from  last  year. 

COTTON;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  84.4  million  bales,  up 
0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  5  percent  from  1987/88. 
Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.9  million  bales,  up  0.7  million  or  1 
percent  from  last  month  and  up  5  percent  from  last  season.   U.S.  production  is 
estimated  at  15.4  million  bales,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  5  percent 
from  a  year  ago. 


China 


Pakistan 


Production  is  estimated  at  19.3  million 
bales,  up  0.6  million  or  3  percent  from  last 
month,  but  down  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Increased  production  reflects  official  State 
Statistical  Bureau  data. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.7  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  2  percent  from  last  year's  record 
crop.   Increased  production  is  supported  by 
February  ginning  arrivals. 


Table  1 


U.S.  CroD  Acreaoe.  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


sinoditv 


—Harvested  Area— 

Prel.        Pro). 
1986/87     1987/88    1998/89 


-Yield-- 


Prel. 
1986/87   1987/88 


1988/89  Proj. 
Feb.   March 


—Production— 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 
1986/87   1987/88   Feb.    Harch 


All  Uheat 
Winter 
Other 

five 

Soybeans 

Corn 
Sorohun 
Bar  lev 
Oats 


Total  Feedorains 


Rice 


All  Cotton 


— Hillion  Acres— 


60.7 

43.2 

17.5 

0.7 

58.3 


56.0 

39.3 

16.6 

0.7 

57.0 


53.2 

39.8 

13.4 

0.6 

57.4 


69.2 

59.2 

58.2 

13.9 

10.6 

9.1 

12.0 

10.1 

7.5 

6.9 

6.9 

5.6 

—Hillion  Hectares— 

41.2 

35.1 

32.5 

-Hill 

ion  Acres 

— 

2.4 

2.3 

2.9 

lu.o 


11.9 


■-Bushels  per  Acre- 


34.4 
35.2 
32.5 
28.8 

33.3 

119.3 
67.7 
50.8 
56.3 


37.7 
39.8 
32.6 
29.0 

33.7 

119.4 
69.7 
52.7 
54.0 


34.1 
39.2 
18.7 
24.8 

26.8 

84.6 
63.8 
38.6 
39.1 


34.1 
39.2 
18.7 
24.8 

26.8 

84.6 
63.8 
38.6 
39.1 


—Metric  Tons  oer  Hectare— 
6.1     6.1     4.6    4.6 
—Pounds  oer  Acre— 


).651 


552 


5,555 


706 


5.511 


612 


i.511 


623 


2091.6 

1521.5 

570.1 

19.5 


-Hillion  Bushels— 

2107.5   1811.3  1811.3 

1565.2   1561.0  1561.0 

542.3   250.3  250.3 

19.8    15.0  15.0 


1940.1   1922.8   1538.7   1538.7 


8249.9 
938.1 
610.5 
386.4 


252.3 


7072.1  4921.2 

739.2  577.6 

529.5  290.5 

374.0  213.8 


4921.2 
577.6 
290.5 
218.9 


■Millions  of  Metric  Tons— 
215.4        149.2  149.2 

—Million  CHT.— 


133.4 


9.7 


129.6        159.5 


159.! 


-Hillion  480-Pound — 
14.8         15.4  15.4 


Table  2 
U.S.  Planted  Area  of  Major  Crops 


Year 

Winter 

Wheat 
!  Other  : 

Total 

!  Rve 

:  Rice 

!  Corn 

Feedorains 
;  Sorghum  :  Barley 

Oats 

:  Total 

i 
!  Soybeans 

All 
Cotton 

Total  Haj 
.   Crops 

—Hillion 

Acres— 

86/87 
87/88  Prel. 

54.0 
48.8 

18.1 
17.0 

72.1 
65.8 

2.4 
2.5 

2.4 
2.4 

76.7 
65.7 

15.3 
11.8 

13.1 
11.0 

14.7 
18.0 

119.8 
106.5 

60.4 
58.0 

10.0 
10.4 

267.0 
245.6 

88/99  Proj. 

February 

Harch 

:  48.8 
:  48.8 

16.7 
16.7 

65.5 
65.5 

2.4 
2.4 

2.9 
2.9 

67.6 
67.6 

10.4 
10.4 

9.7 
9.7 

13.9 
13.9 

101.6 
101.6 

58.9 
58.9 

12.5 
12.5 

243.8 
243.8 

Estimates  fron  USDA  Aoricultural  Statistics  Board. 
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FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIHATES  DIVISION.  FAS,  USDA 
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Table  4 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area — 

---Yie 

Id--- 

— Production--- 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj . 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares —  : 

— Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

— Million  Metric  Tons 

... 

World 

228.1 

219.8 

219.1 

2.33 

2.29 

2.29 

2.28 

530.4 

503.6 

500.5 

499.6 

United  States 

24.6 

22.6 

21.5 

2.32 

2.53 

2.29 

2.29 

56.9 

57.4 

49.3 

49.3 

Total  Foreign 

203.5 

197.2 

197.5 

2.33 

2.26 

2.29 

2.28 

473.5 

446.2 

451.2 

450.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

46.1 

43.3 

42.2 

2.79 

2.74 

2.68 

2.66 

128.5 

118.6 

113.1 

112.3 

Argentina 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

1.79 

1.84 

1.69 

1.69 

8.9 

8.8 

7.6 

7.6 

Australia 

11.1 

9.1 

9.3 

1.45 

1.37 

1.52 

1.52 

16.1 

12.4 

14.1 

14.1 

Canada 

14.2 

13.5 

12.9 

2.20 

1.93 

1.21 

1.21 

31.4 

26.0 

15.7 

15.7 

EC-12 

15.7 

15.9 

15.5 

4.58 

4.49 

4.91 

4.84 

72.0 

71.4 

75.7 

74.9 

Major  Importers 

98.1 

95.4 

97.4 

2.40 

2.36 

2.38 

2.38 

235.5 

225.4 

231.9 

231.7 

Brazil 

3.9 

3.5 

3.5 

1.44 

1.76 

1.59 

1.59 

5.6 

6.1 

5.5 

5.5 

China 

:    29.6 

28.8 

28.9 

3.04 

3.05 

3.03 

3.03 

90.0 

87.8 

87.5 

87.5 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

3.73 

3.77 

4.22 

4.20 

.   39.1 

39.8 

45.4 

45.1 

Egypt 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

3.80 

4.23 

4.20 

4.20 

:    1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

4.6 

5.1 

4.4 

.   1.23 

1.01 

1.25 

1.25 

:    5.7 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

Japan 

:     0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

:   3.56 

3.19 

3.67 

3.62 

:    0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

:    48.7 

46.7 

49.0 

:   1.89 

1.78 

1.72 

1.72 

:   92.3 

83.3 

84.5 

84.5 

Other  Foreign 

59.3 

58.5 

57.9 

:   1.85 

1.75 

1.84 

1.84 

:   109.5 

102.3 

106.3 

106.3 

India 

:    23.0 

23.1 

22.6 

:   2.05 

1.92 

2.03 

2.00 

:   47.1 

44.3 

45.0 

45.1 

Iran 

:     6.3 

6.1 

6.3 

:   1.14 

0.98 

1.08 

1.08 

:    7.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

:     1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

:   4.19 

4.11 

4.00 

4.00 

:    4.5 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

:   4.51 

4.20 

4.60 

4.60 

:    4.3 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

Pakistan 

:     7.4 

7.7 

7.3 

:   1.89 

1.56 

1.73 

1.73 

:   13.9 

12.0 

12.6 

12.6 

South  Africa 

:     1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

:   1.21 

1.81 

1.73 

1.73 

:    2.3 

3.1 

3.4 

3.4 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

:   1.61 

1.49 

1.71 

1.71 

:   14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Others 

:    10.1 

9.3 

9.4 

:   1.62 

1.73 

1.74 

1.75 

:   16.3 

16.1 

16.6 

16.5 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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Table  5 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- 

--Production — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Pro 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb.  March   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

Feb. 

Marct 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/       : 

---Mill 
337.0 

ion  Hectares —   : 
323.6   326.4  : 

— Metric  Tons 
2.48    2.45 

'er  Hectare —   : 
2.20    2.21   : 

---Mill 
835.6 

ion  Metric  Tons- 
791.9   718.8 

-- 

World                 : 

721 

United  States          : 

41.5 

35.4 

32.8  : 

6.09 

6.10 

4.57 

4.57  : 

252.8 

215.9 

149.6 

149 

Total  Foreign          : 

295.5 

288.2 

293.7  : 

1.97 

2.00 

1.94 

1.95   : 

582.8 

576.0 

569.3 

571 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

23.7 

23.4 

22.0  : 

2.44 

2.41 

2.30 

2.30 

57.9 

56.3 

50.6 

50 

Argentina            : 

4.5 

4.4 

3.7  : 

2.88 

2.98 

2.52 

2.40 

13.0 

13.0 

9.7 

9 

Australia            : 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

1.55 

1.50 

1.46 

1.46 

6.8 

6.9 

6.6 

6 

Canada              : 

7.8 

8.0 

7.2 

3.26 

3.21 

2.73 

2.73 

25.5 

25.5 

19.6 

19 

South  Africa 

4.9 

4.5 

4.7 

1.61 

1.75 

2.17 

2.31 

7.9 

7.9 

9.9 

10 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.25 

1.51 

2.49 

2.49 

4.6 

3.0 

4.9 

4 

Major  Importers 

108.5 

108.0 

106.1 

2.67 

2.66 

2.57 

2.58 

290.0 

287.6 

272.4 

273 

Eastern  Europe 

18.6 

18.1 

18.3 

3.97 

3.57 

3.32 

3.32 

73.9 

64.6 

60.9 

60 

EC-12 

19.8 

19.0 

19.3 

4.13 

4.33 

4.55 

4.59 

81.7 

82.5 

88.0 

88 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3.63 

3.47 

3.36 

3.36 

12.3 

10.9 

10.8 

10 

Mexico 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

1.93 

1.87 

1.89 

1.89 

14.9 

14.5 

14.7 

14 

USSR 

58.6 

59.5 

57.0 

1.81 

1.91 

1.69 

1.69 

:    105.9 

113.7 

96.5 

96 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

3.04 

3.12 

3.30 

3.40 

:      1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1 

Other  Foreign 

163.3 

156.8 

165.6 

1.44 

1.48 

1.49 

1.50 

:    235.0 

232.1 

246.3 

247 

Brazil 

:    14.0 

13.5 

13.4 

1.95 

1.87 

1.76 

1.76 

:     27.3 

25.2 

23.6 

23 

Ch  i  na 

27.9 

28.7 

27.9 

:    3.12 

3.36 

3.30 

3.30 

:     87.0 

96.5 

91.8 

91 

India 

39.6 

36.3 

39.7 

:    0.67 

0.65 

0.81 

0.82 

:     26.6 

23.5 

32.5 

32 

I ndones  i  a 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

:    1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

:      5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5 

Nigeria 

:    10.2 

9.4 

10.1 

:    0.84 

0.72 

0.84 

0.84 

:      8.6 

6.8 

8.5 

8 

Philippines 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

:    1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

:      4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4 

Turkey 

:     4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

:    2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.18 

:      9.4 

9.3 

9.6 

9 

Others 

:    60.7 

58.0 

63.5 

:    1.11 

1.06 

1.12 

1.14 

:     67.2 

61.7 

70.8 

72 

BARLEY 

World 

:    80.1 

79.5 

76.5 

:    2.28 

2.27 

2.16 

2.16 

:    182.4 

180.7 

164.7 

165 

United  States 

:     4.9 

4.1 

3.0 

:    2.74 

2.83 

2.07 

2.07 

:     13.3 

11.5 

6.3 

6 

Total  Foreign 

:    75.2 

75.4 

73.4 

:    2.25 

2.24 

2.16 

2.16 

:    169.1 

169.2 

158.4 

158 

Australia 

:     2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

:    1.56 

1.46 

1.43 

1.43 

:      3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3 

Canada 

:     4.8 

5.0 

4.1 

:    3.03 

2.79 

2.44 

2.44 

:     14.6 

14.0 

10.1 

10 

Ch  i  na 

:     3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

:    1.68 

1.78 

1.92 

1.92 

:     5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

:    3.77 

3.80 

3.62 

3.63 

:     16.9 

16.3 

15.7 

15 

EC-12 

:    12.7 

12.2 

12.3 

:    3.69 

3.83 

4.13 

4.12 

:     46.8 

46.8 

51.0 

50 

Other  W.  Europe 

:     1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

:    3.38 

3.10 

3.07 

3.07 

:      6.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5 

Turkey 

:     3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

:    1.97 

1.88 

1.97 

1.97 

:      6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6 

USSR 

:    30.0 

30.7 

28.9 

:    1.80 

1.91 

1.54 

1.54 

:     53.9 

58.4 

44.5 

44 

Others 

:    12.6 

12.6 

13.1 

:    1.21 

1.03 

1.21 

1.24 

:     15.2 

13.0 

15.6 

16 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


---Area--- 

---Yield 

... 

---Produc 

tion — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89   : 

1986/87 

987/88 

Feb. 

March   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

---Million  Hectares---     : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mi 

LI  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

orld                 : 

129.5 

124.8 

125.3   : 

3.69 

3.57 

3.11 

3.13  : 

477.4 

446.3 

390.2 

391.9 

nited  States          : 

28.0 

24.0 

23.5   : 

7.49 

7.50 

5.31 

5.31   : 

209.6 

179.6 

125.0 

125.0 

otal  Foreign          : 

101.5 

100.9 

101.8   : 

2.64 

2.64 

2.61 

2.62  : 

267.8 

266.6 

265.2 

266.9 

aj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

8.7 

8.0 

7.6  : 

2.37 

2.36 

2.58 

2.63  : 

20.7 

18.8 

19.5 

20.0 

Argentina            : 

2.9 

2.6 

2.1   : 

3.19 

3.46 

2.73 

2.62  : 

9.3 

9.0 

6.0 

5.5 

South  Africa          : 

4.0 

3.6 

3.8   : 

1.78 

1.95 

2.47 

2.63  : 

7.2 

7.1 

9.0 

10.0 

Thailand             : 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7  : 

2.37 

1.56 

2.65 

2.65   : 

4.3 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

ajor  Importers 

22.0 

21.9 

22.3  : 

4.03 

3.78 

3.76 

3.80 

88.9 

82.9 

83.7 

84.7 

Eastern  Europe 

7.6 

7.3 

7.4  : 

5.13 

4.10 

3.81 

3.81 

38.9 

29.9 

28.0 

28.0 

EC-12 

3.9 

3.7 

4.0 

6.47 

6.96 

6.86 

7.07 

25.2 

26.0 

27.3 

28.3 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.01 

8.07 

8.10 

8.10 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1.67 

1.65 

1.68 

1.68 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.1 

USSR 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

2.96 

3.24 

3.48 

3.48 

12.5 

14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.91 

4.11 

4.15 

4.15 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

ther  Foreign 

70.7 

71.0 

71.9 

2.24 

2.32 

2.25 

2.26 

158.2 

165.0 

162.0 

162.3 

Brazil 

13.5 

13.1 

13.0 

1.96 

1.87 

1.77 

1.77 

26.5 

24.5 

23.0 

23.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.95 

7.02 

5.47 

5.47 

5.9 

7.0 

5.4 

5.4 

China 

19.1 

20.2 

19.7 

3.71 

3.95 

3.81 

3.81 

:    70.9 

79.8 

75.0 

75.0 

Egypt 

:      0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.73 

5.14 

5.00 

5.00 

:     3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

India 

:      5.9 

5.5 

5.9 

1.27 

1.00 

1.34 

1.36 

:     7.5 

5.5 

7.9 

8.0 

1 ndones  i  a 

:      3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

:     5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

:     3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

:     4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

Zimbabwe 

:      1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

0.92 

1.60 

1.44 

1.44 

:     1.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Others 

:     22.6 

22.5 

23.7 

:    1.48 

1.45 

1.50 

1.50 

:    33.5 

32.7 

35.4 

35.6 

HUM 

orld 

:     46.1 

41.9 

44.9 

:    1.41 

1.34 

1.28 

1.28 

:    64.8 

56.2 

57.6 

57.5 

nited  States 

:      5.6 

4.3 

3.7 

:    4.25 

4.38 

4.00 

4.00 

:    23.8 

18.8 

14.7 

14.7 

otal  Foreign 

:     40.5 

37.6 

41.3 

:    1.01 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04 

:    41.0 

37.4 

43.0 

42.9 

Argentina 

:      1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

:    3.10 

3.00 

2.95 

2.74 

:     3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

2.6 

Australia 

:      0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

:    1.74 

1.90 

1.91 

1.91 

:     1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

Ch  i  na 

:      1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

:    2.87 

2.91 

2.96 

2.96 

:     5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

India 

:     15.6 

15.6 

16.2 

:    0.57 

0.61 

0.71 

0.71 

:     8.9 

9.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

:      1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

:    3.19 

2.91 

2.91 

2.91 

:     4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Nigeria 

:     4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

:    0.80 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

:     3.6 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

:      0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    1.53 

1.54 

1.82 

1.77 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Sudan 

:      4.8 

3.0 

5.5 

:    0.71 

0.43 

0.69 

0.69 

:     3.4 

1.3 

3.8 

3.8 

Thailand 

:      0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

:    1.26 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

:     0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Others 

:      9.9 

9.2 

9.8 

:    1.02 

1.00 

0.99 

1.02 

:    10.2 

9.2 

9.8 

10.0 

FNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
:h  1989 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


— Area — 

---Yie 

Id--- 

— Product 

ion — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

OATS                   : 

---Million  Hectares---     : 

---Metric  Tons 

'er  Hectare —   : 

---Mi 

I  lion  Metric  Tons 

... 

World                : 

25.0 

23.6 

23.1   : 

1.90 

1.84 

1.69 

1.68  : 

47.5 

43.3 

38.9 

38. £ 

United  States          : 

2.8 

2.8 

2.3  : 

2.02 

1.94 

1.40 

1.40  : 

5.6 

5.4 

3.2 

3.2 

Total  Foreign          : 

22.2 

20.8 

20.8  : 

1.89 

1.82 

1.72 

1.71 

41.9 

37.9 

35.8 

35. d 

USSR                : 

13.2 

11.8 

11.5 

1.66 

1.57 

1.43 

1.43 

21.9 

18.5 

16.5 

16.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

2.05 

1.97 

1.81 

1.81 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6./ 

Argentina            : 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.00 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

OA 

Australia 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.39 

1.33 

1.25 

1.25 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

l.J 

Canada 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

2.53 

2.37 

2.10 

2.10 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

3.( 

Sweden 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

3.26 

3.63 

3.25 

3.25 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.^ 

Other  Foreign 

5.8 

5.5 

5.6 

2.30 

2.27 

2.23 

2.21 

13.2 

12.6 

12.6 

12.^ 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.04 

1.10 

1.19 

1.19 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0." 

Eastern  Europe 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

2.75 

2.83 

2.56 

2.52 

4.2 

4.0 

3.8 

3.- 

East  Germany 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

4.09 

4.28 

3.68 

3.30 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.! 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.69 

2.87 

2.48 

2.48 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.; 

EC-12 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

2.95 

3.02 

3.09 

3.08 

:     5.6 

5.3 

5.6 

5.! 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.27 

3.91 

3.80 

3.86 

:     1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.( 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.44 

4.30 

4.23 

4.23 

:     2.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.' 

Finland 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    2.92 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

:     1.2 

0.8 

0.9 

o.< 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    3.15 

3.87 

2.98 

2.98 

:     0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.' 

Others 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

:    1.04 

1.03 

1.01 

1.02 

:     1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.: 

RYE 

World 

:     14.8 

15.9 

15.3 

:    2.10 

2.14 

2.01 

2.02 

:    31.0 

34.0 

30.8 

30. 

United  States 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

:    1.81 

1.82 

1.55 

1.55 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0. 

Total  Foreign 

:     14.5 

15.6 

15.0 

:    2.10 

2.14 

2.02 

2.03 

:    30.5 

33.5 

30.5 

30. 

USSR 

:     8.7 

9.7 

9.5 

:    1.74 

1.86 

1.74 

1.74 

:    15.2 

18.1 

16.5 

16. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

:    1.93 

1.58 

1.05 

1.05 

:     0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0. 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

:     3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

:    2.73 

2.74 

2.53 

2.56 

:    10.6 

10.9 

9.9 

9. 

East  Germany 

:     0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

:    3.54 

3.49 

2.77 

2.93 

:     2.4 

2.3 

1.8 

1. 

Poland 

:     2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

:    2.57 

2.63 

2.47 

2.47 

:     7.3 

7.8 

7.1 

7. 

Czechoslovakia 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

:    3.49 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0. 

EC-12 

:     1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

:    3.02 

2.91 

3.10 

3.14 

:     3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

2. 

Denmark 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    4.55 

3.77 

4.53 

4.58 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0. 

West  Germany 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    4.28 

3.89 

4.19 

4.19 

:     1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1. 

Others 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

:    1.83 

1.82 

1.90 

1.94 

:     1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0. 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  7 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


- 

--Area-- 

---Yield--- 

---Production--- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares — 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare — 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS 

World 

51.48 

53.87 

55.89 

1.90 

1.92 

1.67 

1.67 

97.92 

103.17 

92.99 

93.41 

United  States 

23.59 

23.06 

23.22 

2.24 

2.27 

1.80 

1.80 

52.80 

52.33 

41.88 

41.88 

Total  Foreign 

27.89 

30.81 

32.67 

1.62 

1.65 

1.58 

1.58 

45.12 

50.84 

51.12 

51.53 

MaJ.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.78 

14.78 

16.50 

1.90 

1.89 

1.79 

1.79 

24.30 

27.95 

29.00 

29.50 

Argentina 

3.51 

4.26 

4.70 

1.99 

2.32 

1.91 

1.81 

7.00 

9.90 

9.00 

8.50 

Brazil 

9.27 

10.52 

11.80 

1.87 

1.72 

1.74 

1.78 

17.30 

18.05 

20.00 

21.00 

Other  Foreign 

15.11 

16.04 

16.17 

1.38 

1.43 

1.36 

1.36 

20.82 

22.89 

22.12 

22.03 

Canada 

0.38 

0.46 

0.54 

2.50 

2.76 

2.15 

2.15 

0.96 

1.27 

1.15 

1.15 

Ch  i  na 

8.30 

8.45 

8.14 

1.40 

1.44 

1.35 

1.35 

11.61 

12.18 

11.00 

11.00 

Eastern  Europe 

0.48 

0.53 

0.57 

1.66 

1.31 

1.27 

1.27 

.   0.81 

0.69 

0.72 

0.72 

India 

1.39 

1.40 

1.70 

0.60 

0.57 

0.76 

0.76 

:   0.84 

0.80 

1.30 

1.30 

I ndones  i  a 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.   0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.00 

Mexico 

0.34 

0.39 

0.15 

1.94 

1.92 

2.07 

2.07 

•   0.66 

0.75 

0.30 

0.30 

Paraguay 

0.53 

0.62 

0.69 

1.79 

1.79 

1.74 

1.74 

:   0.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

USSR 

0.75 

0.78 

0.80 

0.94 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

0.70 

0.71 

0.73 

0.73 

Others 

2.02 

2.46 

2.59 

1.68 

1.80 

1.77 

1.79 

:   3.39 

4.43 

4.71 

4.63 

COTTONSEED 

29.91 

32.40 

34.17 

0.91 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

:  27.13 

31.00 

31.96 

World 

32.29 

United  States 

3.43 

4.06 

4.81 

1.01 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14 

:   3.45 

5.23 

5.49 

5.49 

Total  Foreign 

26.49 

28.34 

29.36 

0.89 

0.91 

0.90 

0.91 

:  23.68 

25.77 

26.47 

26.80 

Ch  i  na 

4.31 

4.84 

5.58 

1.40 

1.49 

1.26 

1.28 

•   6.02 

7.22 

6.92 

7.14 

India 

7.28 

7.40 

7.70 

0.44 

0.41 

0.46 

0.46 

•   3.22 

3.05 

3.55 

3.55 

Pakistan 

2.51 

2.57 

2.44 

1.05 

1.15 

1.12 

1.20 

2.64 

2.95 

2.85 

2.93 

USSR 

3.48 

3.53 

3.45 

1.40 

1.27 

1.45 

1.45 

4.87 

4.49 

5.02 

5.02 

Others 

8.92 

10.00 

10.19 

0.78 

0.81 

0.80 

0.80 

6.93 

8.07 

8.12 

8.15 

PEANUTS 

World 

18.36 

17.51 

18.72 

1.11 

1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

20.44 

19.72 

21.88 

21.70 

United  States 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66 

2.70 

2.62 

2.78 

2.78 

1.68 

1.64 

1.82 

1.82 

Total  Foreign 

17.74 

16.89 

18.07 

1.06 

1.07 

1.09 

1.10 

18.76 

18.08 

20.06 

19.88 

Brazil 

0.14 

0.10 

0.09 

1.37 

1.67 

1.50 

1.56 

0.20 

0.17 

0.15 

0.14 

Ch  i  na 

3.25 

3.02 

2.91 

1.81 

2.04 

1.91 

1.99 

5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

India 

7.15 

6.20 

7.50 

0.85 

0.77 

0.97 

0.97 

6.06 

4.80 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal 

0.81 

0.85 

0.90 

1.01 

1.10 

0.76 

0.76 

0.82 

0.93 

0.69 

0.69 

South  Africa 

0.16 

0.21 

0.22 

0.73 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.12 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

Sudan 

0.52 

0.55 

0.55 

0.87 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

5.71 

5.96 

5.89 

0.92 

0.91 

0.91 

0.90 

5.24 

5.40 

5.50 

5.33 

CONTINUED 
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Table  7  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


- 

--Area-- 

: 

---Yield--- 

: 

— Product ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

: 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Feb. 

March 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare —   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED            : 

U.11 

14.89 

15.11   : 

1.36 

1.39 

1.38 

1.38  : 

19.25 

20.62 

21.23 

- 

World               : 

20.86 

United  States         : 

0.79 

0.72 

0.73  : 

1.53 

1.65 

1.01 

1.01   : 

1.21 

1.18 

0.74 

0.74 

Total  Foreign         : 

13.32 

14.17 

14.37  : 

1.35 

1.37 

1.40 

1.40  : 

18.04 

19.44 

20.49 

20.12 

Argentina           : 

1.80 

2.06 

2.20  : 

1.39 

1.36 

1.25 

1.25  : 

2.50 

2.80 

3.00 

2.75 

Ch  i  na              : 

1.11 

0.89 

0.94  : 

1.39 

1.40 

1.45 

1.43  : 

1.54 

1.24 

1.45 

1.34 

EC-12              : 

2.15 

2.32 

2.08  : 

1.53 

1.70 

1.97 

1.97  : 

3.28 

3.93 

4.10 

4.10 

East  Europe         : 

1.33 

1.38 

1.33  : 

2.15 

1.73 

1.78 

1.78  : 

2.86 

2.38 

2.37 

2.37 

USSR               : 

3.85 

4.16 

4.25  : 

1.37 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46  : 

5.26 

6.08 

6.20 

6.20 

Others             : 

3.09 

3.38 

3.57  : 

0.84 

0.89 

0.94 

0.94   : 

2.60 

3.01 

3.37 

3.36 

RAPESEED               : 

World               : 

14.59 

16.17 

16.77 

1.33 

1.42 

1.26 

1.26 

19.46 

22.97 

20.82 

21.19 

Total  Foreign 

U.59 

16.17 

16.77 

1.33 

1.42 

1.26 

1.26 

19.46 

22.97 

20.82 

21.19 

Canada 

2. 64 

2.67 

3.65 

1.43 

1.44 

1.16 

1.16 

3.79 

3.85 

4.24 

4.24 

China 

4.92 

5.27 

4.93 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.02 

5.88 

6.61 

4.70 

5.04 

EC-12 

1.27 

1.86 

1.86 

2.91 

3.20 

2.85 

2.86 

3.69 

5.95 

5.28 

5.31 

East  Europe 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88 

2.38 

2.34 

2.44 

2.44 

2.28 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 

India 

3.73 

4.10 

4.00 

0.71 

0.76 

0.75 

0.75 

2.64 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

Others 

1.08 

1.35 

1.46 

1.10 

0.97 

0.99 

0.99 

1.19 

1.31 

1.45 

1.44 

FLAXSEED 

World 

:   4.33 

4.17 

4.02 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.69 

2.28 

1.75 

1.75 

United  States 

:   0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

:   1.06 

1.01 

0.45 

0.45 

:   0.29 

0.19 

0.04 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 

:   4.05 

3.98 

3.93 

:   0.59 

0.52 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.40 

2.09 

1.71 

1.71 

Argentina 

:   0.75 

0.69 

0.55 

:   0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

Canada 

:   0.76 

0.59 

0.55 

:   1.36 

1.23 

0.76 

0.76 

:   1.03 

0.73 

0.41 

0.41 

India 

:   1.23 

1.35 

1.35 

:   0.28 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.34 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.05 

1.07 

1.20 

:   0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

Others 

:   0.28 

0.28 

0.28 

:   0.63 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

:   0.17 

0.18 

0.19 

0.19 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  132.78 

139.01 

144.68 

:   1.41 

1.44 

1.32 

1.32 

:  186.89 

199.75 

190.62 

191.19 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.80 

4.25 

4.62 

4.56 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.60 

2.64 

2.88 

2.86 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  194.28 

206.64 

198.12 

198.61 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   8.09 

8.53 

9.32 

9.36 
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Table  8 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.   Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 


---Yield--- 

Prel.  1988/89  Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88    Feb.    March 


— Production — 

Prel.  1988/89  Pro]. 
1986/87  1987/88    Feb.    March 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Austral ia 

Central  America  1/ 
China 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
Sudan 
Turkey 
USSR 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazi I 
India 
Syria 
Others 


•--Million  Hectares--- 


29.9 

3. A 

26.5 

12.1 
0.1 
0.1 
4.3 
0.4 
0.2 
2.5 
0.4 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 


32.2 

4.1 

28.2 

12.8 
0.2 
0.1 
4.8 
0.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.3 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 


34.2 

4.8 

29.4 

13.4 
0.2 
0.1 
5.6 
0.4 
0.3 
2.4 
0.3 
0.7 
3.5 

0.4 


14.1 

15.0 

15.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

---Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 
513     544     532     536 


618 

499 

749 
1446 
814 
824 
909 
926 
527 
468 
880 
762 

930 


791 

509 

763 
1190 
811 
876 
845 
956 
573 
416 
916 
700 

828 


699 

504 

741 
1338 
862 
740 
752 
1110 
559 
435 
924 
801 

837 


699 

510 

754 
1338 
862 
753 
752 
1110 
593 
435 
924 
801 

837 


•--Million  480-Pound  Bales--- 
70.4    80.6    83.7    84.4 


9.7 
60.7 

41.5 
1.0 
0.4 

16.3 
1.9 
0.6 
6.1 
0.8 
2.4 

12.2 

1.4 


14.8 
65.8 

45.0 
1.3 
0.4 

19.5 
1.6 
1.0 
6.8 
0.6 
2.5 

11.3 

1.2 


15.4 
68.3 

45.8 
1.1 
0.4 

18.7 
1.5 
1.3 
6.6 
0.6 
3.0 

12.7 

1.6 


15.4 
68.9 

46.5 
1.1 
0.4 

19.3 
1.5 
1.3 
6.7 
0.6 
3.0 

12.7 

1.6 


275 

284 

291 

291 

17.8 

19.5 

20.8 

20.8 

318 

547 

374 

374 

0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 

303 

327 

314 

314 

3.0 

3,5 

3.3 

3.3 

222 

207 

232 

232 

7.4 

7.0 

8.2 

8.2 

874 

835 

910 

910 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

328 

341 

343 

342 

6.3 

7.2 

7.7 

7.7 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  9 


NOTE:   The  table  below  oresents  a  7-yedr  record  o+  the  di  •f -f  er  ences  between  the  March 
projections  and  the  -final  estimates.   Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  the  March  projections  and  the  -final  estimates  have  averaged  3.8 
million  tons  (0.8  percent)  ranging  from  -8.0  to  6.9  million  tons.   The  March 
projection  has  been  below  the  final  estimate  four  times  and  above  three  times. 


RELIABILITY  OF  MARCH  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 
REGION 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATE.  1981/82-87/88  1/ 


AVERAGE 

PERCENT 

0. 

8 

0. 

1 

0. 

9 

0. 

6 

0. 

2 

0 

9 

1. 

6 

0 

4 

1. 

6 

1 

.6 

1 

5 

2 

.5 

AVERAGE  : 


Difference 


BELOW  : 
FINAL  : 


ABOVE 
FINAL 


WHEAT 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

RICE  (MILLED) 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 

SOYBEANS 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 


COTTON 
WORLD 
U.S. 
FOREIGN 


UNITED  STATES 


CORN 

1 

:     0.1 

SORGHUM 

:     0.1 

BARLEY 

:     0.5 

OATS 

:     0.1 

1.3 
0.9 
1.6 


MILLION  METRIC  TONS 


3.8 
0.0 
3.8 


-8.0 

6.9 

-0.  1 

0.1 

-8.0 

6.9 

-10.9 

4.1 

-0.1 

1.3 

-10.9 

4.2 

-9.7 

2.3 

0.0 

0.1 

-9.7 

2.3 

-2.2 

1.4 

-1.1 

1.8 

-2.2 

0.5 

80-LB. 

BALES 

-2.9 

3.0 

-0.1 

0.3 

-3.2 

2.9 

4.7 
0.2 
4.9 


4.8 
0.0 
4.8 


1.5 
0.8 
1.0 


1.  1 
0.  1 
1.1 


MILLION  BUSHELS 


5 

0 

38 

1 

0 

4 

2 

-3 

11 

0 

-2 

0 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  2/ 


4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82-1986/87  is  defined  as  the  first  November  estimate 

following  the  marketing  year    and  for  1987/88  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  seven  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


SPAIN;   SUNFLOVERSEED  AREA  COULD  INCREASE  IN  1989/90 

Drought  conditions  prevalent  in  areas  of  Spain  may  force  farmers  to  shift  from 
corn  and  other  irrigated  crops  to  sunflowerseed  production  this  coming  season, 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid.   The  shift  to 
sunflowerseed  also  is  indicated  by  the  relatively  low  prices  received  for  corn 
in  1988  and  a  potential  loss  of  many  rain-fed  winter  grain  stands  if  the 
drought  persists.   Spain  is  the  second  largest  sunflowerseed  producer  in  the 
EC-12  behind  France. 


CHINA;   RENEWED  EMPHASIS  ON  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  IN  1989 

The  Chinese  Government  has  taken  several  steps  to  increase  grain  production  in 
1989/90  following  4  years  of  stagnant  grain  output.   The  production  of  all 
major  grain  crops  declined  last  year  from  1987  levels  as  poor  weather  affected 
over  52  million  hectares  of  farmland  and  government  policies  led  farmers  to 
decrease  grain  area.   Farmers  were  discouraged  by  low  purchase  prices,  high 
production  costs,  and  the  government's  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  their  crops. 
Increased  consumer  demand  combined  with  poor  crops  led  to  domestic  grain 
shortages  in  many  areas,  especially  in  southern  China  and  near  major  cities. 
The  1989  grain  target,  which  includes  soybeans  and  tubers,  is  410  million 
tons,  up  from  this  year's  estimated  production  of  393.8  million  tons.   To 
reach  this  target  the  government  announced  a  lO-point  plan  which  includes 
greater  investment  in  public  works  (especially  irrigation  systems),  higher 
purchase  prices  for  grains,  and  an  increase  in  supply  of  subsidized 
agricultural  inputs.  The  government  also  plans  to  tighten  up  the  grain 
distribution  system  by  limiting  interprovincial  transactions  and  controlling 
imports  and  exports  more  effectively.  This  is  intended  to  force  provinces  to 
become  more  self-sufficient  in  grain  production  rather  than  relying  on 
imports  to  satisfy  their  grain  requirements. 


SOUTH  KOREA;   FARMERS  DEMONSTRATE  AGAINST  UNPOPULAR  POLICIES 

In  mid-February,  more  than  15,000  farmers  and  political  dissidents  staged  a 
violent  street  demonstration  against  several  agricultural  policies  of  the 
South  Korean  Government  which  they  felt  are  hurting  the  rural  economy.   Among 
other  demands,  the  protesters  called  for  an  end  to  irrigation  fees  and 
insisted  the  government  purchase  their  surplus  red  pepper  crop.   Last  year  the 
government  encouraged  tobacco  farmers  to  switch  to  red  pepper  production  after 
it  lifted  the  import  ban  on  foreign  cigarettes,  but  the  result  was  massive 
overproduction  that  sent  pepper  prices  tumbling.   Farmers  also  protested 
against  trade  policies.   They  claimed  the  government  has  often  relied  on 
imports  to  counter  price  hikes  of  farm  products,  but  had  failed  to  help 
farmers  with  rising  production  costs.   Many  of  the  farmers  said  that  they  are 
worried  the  agricultural  sector  is  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  South  Korean 
economy. 
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SPAIN:   STORMS  DAMAGE  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS 

Storms  along  Spain's  Mediterranean  coastline  and  Huelva  during  February  25  and 
26  have  damaged  horticultural  crops,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  in  Madrid.   No  reliable  estimates  of  losses  are  yet  available.   Most 
affected  areas  are  said  to  be  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murcia,  Almeria,  and  Huelva. 
Crops  most  affected  were  reported  to  be  citrus,  vegetables,  and  strawberries. 
Vegetables  grown  under  plastic  (mainly  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants,  and 
cucumbers)  were  reported  to  be  seriously  affected. 


ZIMBABWE:   COTTON  PRICING  CHANGES  REQUESTED  TO  INCREASE  OUTPUT 


Commercial  cotton  growers  have  requested  that 
re-evaluate  cotton  pricing  policies  to  prevent 
are  particularly  concerned  about  inflation  and 
However,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Authority 
predicting  that  cotton  will  replace  tobacco  as 
crop  by  1992.  The  AMA  believes  that  increased 
farmers.   Zimbabwe  is  an  important  emerging  co 
Africa.   Production  during  the  1988/89  cotton 
480,000  bales,  down  2  percent  from  last  year's 
reduction  is  attributed  to  drought-reduced  yie 


the  Government  of  Zimbabwe 
a  drop  in  planted  area.   They 
increased  input  costs. 

(AMA)  is  more  optimistic, 
the  leading  agricultural  export 
production  will  come  from  small 

tton  producer  in  Sub-Saharan 

season  is  currently  estimated  at 
crop  of  490,000  bales.  The 

Ids. 


ARGENTINA;   1989  CITRUS  PRODUCTION  REDUCED 

The  1989  Argentine  citrus  crop  has  been  damaged  by  drought  and  high 
temperatures,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  lemon  crop,  most  of  which  is  produced  in  Tucuman  Province,  is  expected  to 
be  360,000  tons,  down  10,000  tons  from  last  year's  drought-damaged  crop,  and 
about  20  percent  below  the  more  normal  1986  and  1987  crops.  While  no 
quantitative  estimate  is  yet  available  for  orange  crop  damage,  production 
prospects  also  have  been  reduced  by  perhaps  10  percent.   Damage  is  less  severe 
because  orange  production  is  not  confined  to  the  drought  area.   The  citrus 
crop  needs  substantial  rainfall  soon  to  avoid  further  losses. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLE 


WORLD  MILLET  PRODUCTION 


Situation  and  Overviev 

World  millet  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  31.6  million  tons,  up  6.1 
million  or  2A  percent  from  last  year  due  primarily  to  much  larger  harvests  in 
India  and  Africa.   Total  millet  production  has  been  relatively  stable  during 
the  past  decade  at  roughly  28  million  tons  on  40  million  hectares  with  an 
average  yield  of  0.7  tons  per  hectare.  The  long-term  trend  has  been  toward 
lower  production  due  to  slowly  declining  area. 

Dominant  millet  producers  are  India,  China,  the  Sahelian  countries  of  Africa, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.   On  a  world  basis,  millet  is  a  minor  cereal  with  output 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  rye  although  harvested  area  is  much  larger  and  yields 
significantly  lower. 

India  is  the  world's  largest  millet  producer  with  1988/89  output  estimated  at 
11.5  million  tons,  up  4.7  million  or  70  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-affected  harvest.   India  produces  both  "bajra"  (spiked  millet  or 
Pennisetum)  and  "ragi"  (finger  millet  or  Eleusine) .   Bajra  is  grown  mainly  in 
the  northwestern  states  of  Rajasthan,  Gujarat,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Haryana,  and 
Maharashtra.   Planting  is  during  the  June-August  period  with  harvest  between 
November  and  January.   Bajra  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  total  millet 
output  although  yields  are  highly  variable.   Ragi  is  grown  mainly  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  states  of  Karnataka,  Andra  Pradesh,  Maharashtra,  Bihar, 
and  Tamil  Nadu  with  planting  in  May-October  and  the  main  harvest  during 
November-March.   Yields  are  roughly  double  that  of  bajra  and  output  is  rather 
stable  at  about  2.5  million  tons. 

In  China,  1988/89  millet  production  is  estimated  at  4.6  million  tons,  up 
slightly  from  last  year.   Because  of  lower  yields  relative  to  other  grains  and 
changes  in  consumer  preferences  toward  finer  food  grains,  production  of  millet 
is  declining.   Millet  has  been  removed  from  the  State  grain  procurement  list 
and,  therefore,  no  longer  has  a  guaranteed  floor  price.   It  is  still  favored 
in  some  regions,  however.   In  mountainous  areas,  millet  is  well  suited  due  to 
run-off  water  being  available  without  the  risk  of  losing  the  crop  to 
water-logging.  This  is  a  serious  problem  in  China  and  in  many  other 
countries.   The  major  growing  provinces  are  Hebei,  Shanxi,  Shandong, 
Heilongjiang,  and  Jilin.   Both  glutinous  and  non-glutinous  types  are  grown, 
mainly  for  human  consumption. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  millet  output  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  3.0  million 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  24  percent  from  last  year  due  to  lower  area  and 
yield.   Millet  is  used  as  a  food  crop  and  as  livestock  feed.   It  is  grown 
mainly  in  the  spring  wheat  regions  of  the  Volga  and  Ural  steppes  and  in  the 
North  Caucasus. 
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Total  millet  production  in  Africa  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  a  record  11.0 
million  tons,  up  2.1  million  or  25  percent  from  last  year's  poor  harvest. 
Millet  cultivation  is  most  important  in  the  belt  of  countries  along  the 
southern  rim  of  the  Sahara  desert — also  referred  to  as  the  semi-arid  tropics. 

Three  physio-ecological  divisions  can  be  generally  distinguished  in  each  of 
these  countries:  the  northern  Sahara  zone,  the  central  Sahelian  zone 
characterized  by  native  grasslands,  and  the  southern  Sudanian  zone  of 
relatively  dependable  rainfall.   Millet  is  grown  primarily  in  the  Sahelian 
zone  and  tends  to  be  replaced  by  tubers  in  the  Sudanian  regions. 

Millet  in  West  Africa  is  used  mainly  for  human  consumption  after  being  ground 
into  flour  and  then  eaten  as  a  porridge.   Some  millet,  however, is  malted  and 
made  into  beer.   West  African  millet  is  basically  non-photoperiodic, 
short-season  (Gero  millet),  although  about  20  percent  of  the  total  area  is 
sown  to  the  long-season,  photoperiodic  type  (Maiwa  millet).   Gero  millet 
requires  only  80-100  days  to  maturity  while  Maiwa  types  need  120-250  days. 

In  Nigeria,  millet  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  2.8  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  40  percent  from  last  year  due  to  exceptionally  favorable 
rainfall,  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  timing.   In  Mali,  generous  rains, 
expanded  area,  and  greater  seed  availability  contributed  to  an  estimated 
record  1988/89  millet  crop  of  1.5  million  tons,  up  0.3  million  or  28  percent 
from  last  year. 

In  Niger,  output  this  year  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.5  million  tons,  up  0.5 
million  or  51  percent  from  1987/88.   Millet  production  is  centered  in  the 
districts  (arrondissements)  of  Dogondoutchi,  Dosso,  Filingue,  Magaria,  and 
Mirria.   In  Chad,  production  for  1988  is  estimated  at  a  record  0.7  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  33  percent  from  last  year.   Heavy  rains  pushed  lakes 
and  rivers  to  their  highest  levels  in  recent  history  and  caused  some  damage  to 
cereals;  overall,  however,  the  eight  Sahelian  prefectures  where  millet 
production  is  predominant  more  than  doubled  their  output  this  year. 

Background 

The  term  millet  covers  several  genera  of  plants  grown  primarily  for  grain. 
Dominant  groups  include  Foxtail  millet  (Setaria  italica),  proso  (Panicum 
miliaceum),  finger  millet  (Eleusine  coracana),  and  pearl  millet  (Pennisetum 
glaucum).   The  latter  two  groups  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  all  millet 
production.   Millet  is  commonly  used  in  rotations,  often  with  legumes,  and  as 
a  catch  crop  due  to  its  relatively  short  vegetative  period. 
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Millet  requires  heat  and  well-timed  precipitation  for  optimal  development  and 
is  tolerant  of  light  (sandy)  soils  and  high  solar  radiation.   Germination 
begins  at  8  degrees  Celsius  and  the  time  to  maturity  normally  varies  from  80 
to  130  days,  with  longer  maturing  varieties  generally  being  higher  yielding. 
Sprouts  are  not  frost-resistant;  temperatures  below  -1  to  -3  degrees  Celsius 
damage  tissue.   Millet  is  likewise  extremely  susceptible  to  early  autumn 
frosts.   On  the  other  hand,  it  can  relatively  easily  withstand  temperatures  of 
35-40  degrees  Celsius  which  often  cause  paralysis  of  the  stomata  in  other 
plants.   Millet  is  quite  drought-resistant  with  a  transpiration  coefficient  of 
roughly  40  percent  that  of  wheat  and  is  a  typical  short-day  crop.   Millet  is 
relatively  resistant  to  damage  from  stem-borers,  diseases,  and  weeds,  but 
suffers  from  bird  attacks. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  (202)  382-8882 
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Chart  1 

WORLD  MILLET  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 

1979-1988 
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Chart  2 

MILLET  PRODUCTION:  SELECTED  REGIONS/COUNTRIES 

1979-1988 
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Table  10 


WORLD  MILLET  AREA 
(1000  Hectares) 


Country 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Angola 

80 

80 

80 

83 

80 

80 

80 

76 

72 

70 

Argentina 

182 

187 

132 

160 

114 

130 

132 

62 

80 

80 

Australia 

19 

27 

35 

36 

28 

31 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Bangladesh 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Benin 

13 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Burkina 

900 

800 

900 

900 

900 

800 

975 

1,050 

1,100 

1,200 

Burma 

175 

197 

175 

177 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

200 

Burundi 

30 

55 

37 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Cameroon 

465 

495 

500 

475 

480 

260 

475 

445 

470 

460 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep 

78 

77 

92 

83 

75 

83 

83 

85 

85 

85 

Chad 

1,040 

975 

930 

765 

768 

700 

1,065 

1,100 

920 

1,100 

Ch  i  na 

4,173 

3,872 

3,889 

4,039 

4,087 

3,797 

3,318 

2,980 

2,688 

2,517 

Ethiopia 

216 

233 

226 

225 

230 

230 

230 

230 

235 

230 

France 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Gambia,  The 

35 

35 

35 

46 

35 

40 

42 

48 

45 

48 

Ghana 

250 

139 

157 

172 

175 

220 

222 

240 

250 

290 

Guinea 

250 

250 

250 

145 

149 

153 

150 

150 

160 

160 

India 

17,196 

17,866 

17,932 

16,853 

18,028 

16,220 

16,207 

16,702 

13,886 

16,500 

Iraq 

12 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Ivory  Coast 

80 

54 

58 

56 

54 

63 

66 

66 

72 

75 

Kenya 

81 

81 

82 

45 

50 

50 

85 

85 

85 

85 

Korea,  North 

418 

418 

420 

415 

420 

425 

435 

437 

440 

445 

Korea,  South 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Mali 

1,400 

1,400 

1,420 

1,393 

1,396 

1,297 

1,400 

1,500 

1,400 

1,600 

Mauritania 

110 

100 

140 

140 

100 

100 

80 

140 

135 

147 

Mozambique 

20 

20 

20 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

85 

85 

Nepal 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

151 

151 

150 

Niger 

2,883 

3,072 

3,038 

3,084 

3,135 

3,030 

3,100 

3,375 

3,100 

3,415 

Nigeria 

5,000 

5,030 

5,030 

5,050 

4,950 

3,215 

3,500 

3,700 

3,100 

3,500 

Pakistan 

561 

406 

559 

438 

464 

460 

460 

460 

500 

460 

Peru 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Poland 

79 

126 

139 

97 

51 

50 

64 

44 

55 

61 

Rwanda 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Senegal 

968 

1,115 

850 

991 

784 

1,002 

1,335 

856 

946 

898 

Sierra  Leone 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Sri  Lanka 

26 

24 

25 

,25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 

25 

Sudan 

1,200 

1,300 

1,250 

1,169 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,400 

1,300 

1,400 

Syr  i  a 

30 

30 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Tanzania 

220 

220 

220 

220 

210 

237 

330 

360 

360 

360 

Togo 

170 

170 

170 

182 

180 

200 

200 

200 

215 

165 

Turkey 

19 

15 

12 

11 

10 

11 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Uganda 

313 

279 

300 

330 

341 

410 

330 

320 

330 

335 

USSR 

2,784 

2,907 

2,692 

2,821 

2,900 

2,640 

2,808 

2,485 

2,763 

2,500 

Yemen  (Aden) 

45 

45 

45 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

Zaire 

60 

54 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

75 

75 

80 

Zambia 

130 

130 

125 

130 

135 

140 

140 

60 

60 

60 

Z  i  mbabwe 

390 

390 

390 

350 

250 

300 

300 

250 

320 

320 

TOTAL 


42,289    42,878    42,666    41,605    42,484    38,282    39,567    39,692    35,947    39,369 


MARCH  1989 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  USDA 
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Table  11 


WORLD  MILLET  YIELDS 
(Tons  per  Hectare) 


Rep 


Country 

Angola 

Argentina 

Australia 

Bangladesh 

Benin 

Burkina 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cen.  Afr 

Chad 

China 

Ethiopia 

France 

Gambia,  The 

Ghana 

Guinea 

India 

Iraq 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Korea,  North 

Korea,  South 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

N  i  ger 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Poland 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Turkey 

Uganda 

USSR 

Yemen  (Aden) 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 


1979 

0.63 
1.03 
0.74 
0.79 
0.54 
0.48 
0.29 
1.33 
0.89 
0.60 
0.53 
1.47 
1.00 
3.00 
0.26 
0.60 
0.32 
0.47 
1.00 
0.58 
1.36 
1.07 
1.00 
0.66 
0.32 
0.25 
1.04 
0.43 
0.63 
0.49 
0.40 
1.08 
0.50 
0.54 
1.25 
0.62 
0.31 
0.83 
0.73 
0.80 
1.32 
1.54 
0.56 
1.56 
0.67 
0.46 
0.56 


1980 

0.63 
1.27 
1.00 
0.90 
0.50 
0.41 
0.38 
1.09 
0.89 
0.60 
0.62 
1.41 
0.88 
3.00 
0.43 
0.59 
0.32 
0.53 
1.00 
0.63 
1.60 
1.07 
1.33 
0.54 
0.19 
0.25 
1.04 
0.44 
0.62 
.53 


40 

79 

75 

50 

38 

63 

38 

0.83 

0.77 

0.75 

1.47 

1.65 

0.64 

1.62 

0.56 

0.46 

0.56 


1981 

0.50 
1.17 
1.11 
0.85 
0.40 
0.40 
0.46 
0.81 
0.70 


0.60 
0.53 
1.48 
0.87 
3.00 
0.83 
0.76 
0.32 
0.57 
1.00 
0.55 
1.59 
1.07 
1.25 
0.60 
0.48 
0.25 
1.04 
0.43 
0.63 
0.49 
0.40 
1.00 
0.60 
0.87 
1.31 
0.64 
0.41 
0.86 
0.77 
0.63 
1.33 


60 
69 
56 
71 
48 
46 


1982 

0.60 
1.12 
0.81 
0.90 
0.42 
0.39 
0.47 
0.80 
0.80 
0.60 
0.55 
1.63 
1.07 
3.00 
0.74 
0.44 
0.51 
0.51 
1.00 
0.54 
1.47 
1.10 
1.00 
0.57 
0.26 
0.47 
1.04 
0.42 
0.61 
0.50 
0.40 
0.71 
0.60 
0.59 
1.29 
0.64 
0.29 
0.86 
1.70 
0.74 
1.36 
1.60 
0.90 
1.54 
0.71 
0.46 
0.37 


1983 

0.63 
1.19 
1.11 
0.90 
0.42 
0.39 
0.47 
0.84 
0.76 
0.60 
0.57 
1.84 
0.87 
3.00 
0.74 
0.23 
0.51 
0.68 
1.00 
0.48 
0.60 
1.13 
1.00 
0.79 
0.17 
0.53 
1.04 
0.42 
0.46 
0.49 
0.40 
0.88 
0.80 
0.45 
1.35 
0.64 
0.26 
0.86 
0.98 
0.72 
1.40 
1.60 
0.86 
1.75 
0.71 
0.48 
0.40 


1984 

0.63 
1.27 
0.87 
0.90 
0.58 
0.50 
0.47 
0.70 
0.80 


60 
40 


1.85 
0.73 
3.75 
0.98 
0.60 
0.51 
0.60 
1.00 
0.65 
0.42 
1.18 
1.00 
0.68 
0.10 
0.53 
1.04 
0.26 
1.00 
0.50 
0.40 
1.18 
0.80 
0.47 
1.35 
0.64 
0.14 
0.86 
1.13 
0.71 
1.36 
1.46 
0.72 
1.75 
0.71 
0.50 
0.47 


1985 

0.63 
0.95 
0.88 
0.90 
0.67 
0.61 
0.47 
0.80 
0.80 
0.66 
0.59 
1.80 
0.91 
3.33 
1.31 
0.54 
0.53 
0.46 
1.00 
0.61 
0.59 
1.23 
1.00 
0.79 
0.46 
0.58 
1.04 
0.42 
0.80 
0.50 
0.40 
1.47 
0.80 
0.71 
1.35 
0.64 
0.35 
0.86 
0.91 
0.81 
1.88 
1.82 
1.03 
1.83 
0.71 
0.50 
0.58 


1986 

0.59 
1.24 
0.88 
0.90 
0.67 
0.65 
0.47 
0.84 
0.82 
0.68 
0.59 
1.52 
0.98 
2.83 
1.31 
0.58 
0.60 
0.50 
1.00 
0.61 
0.82 
1.25 
1.00 
0.86 
0.68 
0.58 
0.91 
0.40 
0.80 
0.50 
0.40 
1.36 
0.80 
0.59 
1.35 
0.64 
0.36 
0.86 
0.78 
0.70 
1.75 
1.91 
0.95 
1.88 
0.80 
0.50 
0.40 


1987 

0.56 
1.20 
0.82 
0.90 
0.60 
0.55 
0.47 
0.86 
0.74 
0.68 
0.60 
1.69 
0.85 
2.67 
1.11 
0.68 
0.53 
0.49 
1.00 
0.63 
0.65 
1.26 
1.00 
0.81 
0.53 
0.53 
0.92 
0.32 
0.65 
0.50 
0.40 
0.73 
0.80 
0.73 
1.35 
0.63 
0.19 
0.86 
0.89 
0.77 
1.75 
1.89 
1.42 
1.88 
0.87 
0.42 
0.47 


1988 

0.54 
1.25 
0.88 
0.90 
0.67 
0.65 
0.90 
0.86 
0.78 
0.65 
0.66 
1.81 
1.09 
3.00 
1.35 
0.69 
0.56 
0.70 
1.00 
0.64 
0.82 
1.27 
1.00 
.91 
.58 
.53 
.93 
.44 
0.80 
0.50 
0.40 
1.64 
0.80 
0.56 
1.35 
0.64 
0.39 
0.91 
0.89 
0.61 
1.88 
1.79 
1.20 
1.67 
0.88 
0.50 
0.44 


TOTAL 


0.63 


0.65 


0.68 


0.68 


0.75 


0.74 


0.71 


0.68 


0.71 


0.80 
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Table  12 


WORLD  MILLET  PRODUCTION 
(1000  Metric  Tons) 


Country 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Angola 

50 

50 

40 

50 

50 

50 

50 

45 

40 

38 

Argentina 

188 

238 

154 

179 

136 

165 

126 

77 

96 

100 

Australia 

14 

27 

39 

29 

31 

27 

30 

30 

28 

30 

Bangladesh 

15 

18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Benin 

7 

5 

4 

5 

5 

7 

10 

10 

9 

10 

Burkina 

431 

330 

364 

349 

350 

400 

590 

680 

600 

780 

Burnia 

50 

75 

80 

83 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

180 

Burundi 

40 

60 

30 

40 

42 

35 

40 

42 

43 

43 

Cameroon 

414 

441 

351 

380 

365 

207 

379 

367 

350 

361 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep 

47 

46 

55 

50 

45 

50 

55 

58 

58 

55 

Chad 

550 

600 

496 

420 

435 

280 

630 

650 

550 

730 

China 

6,125 

5,445 

5,765 

6,580 

7,540 

7,025 

5,980 

4,540 

4,538 

4,550 

Ethiopia 

215 

205 

197 

240 

199 

167 

210 

225 

200 

250 

France 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

20 

17 

16 

15 

Gambia,  The 

9 

15 

29 

34 

26 

39 

55 

63 

50 

65 

Ghana 

149 

82 

119 

76 

40 

132 

120 

140 

170 

200 

Guinea 

80 

80 

80 

74 

76 

78 

80 

90 

85 

90 

India 

8,094 

9,461 

10,136 

8,583 

12,232 

9,770 

7,400 

8,288 

6,775 

11,500 

Iraq 

12 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Ivory  Coast 

46 

34 

32 

30 

26 

41 

40 

40 

45 

48 

Kenya 

110 

130 

130 

66 

30 

21 

50 

70 

55 

70 

Korea,  North 

447 

447 

450 

455 

475 

500 

535 

545 

555 

565 

Korea,  South 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Mali 

922 

750 

856 

795 

1,097 

876 

1,100 

1,284 

1,133 

1,450 

Mauritania 

35 

19 

67 

36 

17 

10 

37 

95 

72 

85 

Mozambique 

5 

5 

5 

45 

50 

50 

55 

55 

45 

45 

Nepal 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

138 

139 

140 

N  i  ger 

1,246 

1,364 

1,314 

1,293 

1,325 

779 

1,300 

1,350 

1,000 

1,510 

Nigeria 

3,140 

3.130 

3,180 

3,095 

2,300 

3,200 

2,800 

2,950 

2,000 

2,800 

Pakistan 

277 

214 

272 

220 

226 

230 

230 

230 

250 

230 

Peru 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Poland 

85 

99 

139 

69 

45 

59 

94 

60 

40 

100 

Rwanda 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Senega  I 

521 

553 

736 

585 

352 

471 

950 

502 

690 

500 

Sierra  Leone 

20 

22 

21 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Sri  Lanka 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

Sudan 

370 

491 

509 

341 

314 

168 

420 

500 

250 

550 

Syria 

25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

32 

Tanzania 

160 

170 

170 

373 

206 

267 

300 

280 

320 

320 

Togo 

136 

128 

107 

135 

129 

141 

161 

140 

165 

100 

Turkey 

25 

22 

16 

15 

14 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

Uganda 

481 

459 

480 

528 

545 

600 

600 

610 

625 

600 

USSR 

1,550 

1,873 

1,850 

2,540 

2,480 

1,890 

2,890 

2,368 

3,926 

3,000 

Yemen  (Aden) 

70 

73 

70 

60 

70 

70 

73 

75 

75 

75 

Zaire 

40 

30 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

60 

65 

70 

Zambia 

60 

60 

60 

60 

65 

70 

70 

30 

25 

30 

Zinnbabvie 

220 

220 

180 

130 

100 

140 

175 

100 

150 

140 

TOTAL 


26,643    27,664    28,850    28,333    31,815    28,419    28,044    27.012    25.440    31,550 
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WORLD  COCOA  BEAN  PRODUCTION  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1988/89  (October-September)  is  estimated  at  a 
record  2.3  million  tons,  1  percent  above  the  October  1988  forecast  and  6 
percent  above  last  year's  revised  outturn.   World  cocoa  production  has 
expanded  758,000  tons  during  the  last  5  years.   This  has  taken  place  in  all 
regions  of  the  world,  with  the  most  dramatic  changes  occuring  in  Africa  and 
Asia.   The  influence  of  new  plantings  in  principal  producing  countries  has 
been  the  major  cause  of  the  increased  output  during  the  5-year  period. 

In  Africa,  cocoa  production  for  the  current  season  is  forecast  at  1.29  million 
tons,  up  3  percent  from  the  October,  forecast  and  10  percent  above  1987/88. 
In  Cote  d'lvoire,  the  world's  largest  producer,  the  forecast  of  685,000  tons 
is  down  2  percent  from  October  but  3  percent  above  a  year  ago.   The  reduction 
from  October  is  partly  a  result  of  the  fall  in  the  world  market  price  of  cocoa 
beans.   Farmers  were  initially  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  marketing  this 
crop  without  any  assurance  of  purchase  by  the  government  and  some  early  pods 
were  left  unharvested.  A  large  number  of  small  growers  did  not  harvest  all 
their  cocoa  crop,  concentrating  instead,  on  harvesting  more  profitable  crops 
such  as  rubber.   Currently,  growers  receive  about  75  percent  of  the  world 
price  for  their  crop.   In  Ghana,  the  forecast  for  1988/89  of  305,000  tons  is 
36  percent  above  the  October  forecast  and  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  last  year's  revised  estimate.   The  1988/89  level  is  the  highest 
since  1976/77  when  324,000  tons  were  produced,  but  is  considerably  less  than 
the  record  566,000-ton  crop  of  1964/65.   The  rebound  in  1988  was  due  to 
excellent  weather  and  higher  government-supported  prices.   In  Nigeria,  the 
forecast  of  130,000  tons  is  17  percent  less  than  earlier  forecast,  and  10 
percent  less  than  last  year.  The  reduced  outlook  is  due  to  late  rains  which 
delayed  the  harvesting  and  drying  of  cocoa. 

South  America's  1988/89  cocoa  production  is  forecast  at  547,100  tons,  3 
percent  less  than  forecast  in  October  and  down  slightly  from  last  year.   Most 
of  the  decline  is  expected  to  occur  in  Brazil,  the  world's  second  largest 
producer,  with  1988/89  production  forecast  at  385,000  tons.   This  is  down  4 
percent  (15,000  tons)  from  both  the  October  forecast  and  last  season. 
Well  below  normal  rainfall  during  January  and  February  over  major  cocoa 
producing  areas  in  Bahia  was  the  major  cause  for  the  decline  from  the  October 
forecast.   However,  the  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  past  2  weeks  could  cause 
further  damage  to  the  development  of  the  upcoming  Bahia  Temporao  crop. 

Central  American  and  the  Caribbean  1988/89  cocoa  production  is  forecast  at 
109,100  tons,  8  percent  below  both  the  October  forecast  and  the  1987/88 
harvest.   The  decline  from  the  October  forecast  is  attributed  to  an  expected 
shortfall  of  10,000  tons  in  the  Dominican  Republic.   Heavy  rains  in  December 
1988  and  January  1989  seriously  affected  flowering  and,  as  a  result,  lowered 
the  harvest  outlook  for  this  country. 

Asian  and  Oceania  cocoa  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  354,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  1  percent  from  the  October  forecast  and  9  percent  over  last  year. 
In  Malaysia,  the  largest  producer  in  this  region,  the  forecast  of  245,000  tons 
is  unchanged  from  October,  but  up  8  percent  from  last  year.   The  forecast  for 
Indonesia  of  55,000  tons  is  10  percent  above  October  and  up  22  percent  from 
last  year. 
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While  Africa  has  by  far  accounted  for  the  greatest  tonnage  increase  in  cocoa 
bean  production  over  the  past  5  years,  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth  has  taken 
place  in  Asia  and  Oceania.   Asia  and  Oceania  have  more  than  doubled  output 
during  this  period  while  African  production  has  increased  49  percent.   In 
Africa,  Ghana  and  Cote  d'lvoire  contributed  most  of  the  growth  while  Malaysia 
accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  Asia  and  Oceania.   South  American 
production  has  shown  a  modest  increase  in  production  since  1983/84,  with 
Ecuador  and  Brazil  showing  the  largest  percentage  increases.   Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  have  shown  the  smallest  gain  (14  percent)  in  the  past  5 
years.   Virtually  all  of  the  gain  can  be  accounted  for  by  Mexico.   During  the 
past  5  years,  cocoa  production  expanded  by  42  percent  in  Mexico. 


Frank  Hokana,  (202)  382-8875 
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Table  13 

COCOA  BEANS:   PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  1983/84-1988/89  1/ 

(1,000  metric  tons) 


Region  and  country 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


Forecast 


1988/89 
OCT. 


Central  America  and  Caribbean:    : 

Costa  Rica :  3.0 

Cuba :  2.5 

Dominican  Republic :  42.0 

Grenada :  2.0 

Guatemala :  2.0 

Haiti :  3.0 

Honduras :  1.0 

Jamaica :  2.8 

Mexico :  35.1 

Nicaragua :  .2 

Panama :  .5 

Trinidad  and  Tobago :  1.6 

Other  2/ : ._2^ 

Total :  95.9 

South  America:  : 

Bolivia :  2.5 

Brazil :  309.0 

Colombia :  40. 5 

Ecuador :  55. 0 

Peru :  8.0 

Suriname :  .1 

Venezuela : 12.2 

Total :  427.3 

Africa :  : 

Angola :  .2 

Cameroon :  109.0 

Comoro  Islands :  .1 

Congo :  1.9 

Cote  d'lvoire  3/ :  411.1 

Equatorial  Guinea :  9.0 

Gabon :  1.6 

Ghana :  159  .  0 

Liberia :  6.0 

Madagascar :  3.0 

Nigeria  4/ :  125.0 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe :  4.6 

Sierra  Leone :  8.9 

Tanzania :  1.3 

Togo  3/ :  21.0 

Uganda :  .2 

Zaire : 4  .  4 

Total :  866.3 


4.0 
3.0 


39 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 

42 


2 

2 

9 

8 

5 

6 

1 

.2 

.5 

1.4 

.2 


102.6 


2.5 
415.0 

42. 
128, 

10. 


10 


608.1 


.2 

120.0 
.1 

1.6 
565.0 

9.0 

1.5 
175. 

6. 

1. 
170. 

2. 
10. 

1. 

7. 


3. 
2. 
39. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
1, 
2. 


3. 

2. 

45. 


39.2 

.2 

.5 

1.3 

.2 


2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.6 

37.9 

.2 

.5 

1.6 

.2 


4.0 
2.1 
50.0 
2.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 


2. 
49. 


97.3 


103.1 


119.5 


2.5 

380.0 

45.6 

112.0 

10.0 

.1 

11.2 


2.5 
365.0 
52.0 
77.0 
10.0 
.1 
13.9 


2.5 

400.0 
53.8 
71.0 
10.0 
.1 
12.8 


561.4 


520.5 


550.2 


119 


1. 

555. 

9. 

1. 

219.0 

4.3 

2.1 

130.0 

3.4 

9.1 

.7 

12.8 

.2 

5.0 


.2 

123.0 

.1 

1.0 
610.7 

8.0 

1.7 
228.0 

2, 

2. 
100. 

2. 


.3 

.9 

.0 

.2 

8.4 

1.5 

15.7 

.4 

5.0 


.2 

129.0 

.1 

1.0 

664.0 

8.0 

1.8 

187.0 

3.5 

2.8 

145.0 

3.0 

9.0 

1.5 

12.0 

.3 

5.0 


4.0 

2.1 

50.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.5 

50.0 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

.2 


119.0 


2.5 
400.0 
55.0 
80.0 
10.0 
.1 
15.5 


563.1 


.2 

125.0 

.1 

1.0 

700.0 
8.0 
1.8 

225.0 
6.0 
2.5 

160.0 
3.0 
9.0 
1.5 
12.0 
.3 
5.0 


4.1 

2.1 

40.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.5 

50.0 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

.2 


109.1 


2.5 

385.0 

55.0 

80.0 

10.0 


14 


547.1 


.2 

125.0 

.1 

1.0 

685.0 
8.0 
1.8 

305.0 
4.0 
2.5 

130.0 
3.0 
9.0 
1.5 
12.0 
.3 
5.0 


1,077.5 


1,073.0 


1,111.1 


1,173.2 


1,260.4 


1,293.4 
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COCOA  BEANS:   PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  1983/84-1988/89  1/ 

(1,000  metric  tons) 


Region  and  country 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


Forecast 


1988/89 
OCT. 


1988/89 
MAR. 


a  and  Oceania:  : 

•iji :  -3 

ndia :  5.0 

Indonesia :  23.3 

lalaysia :  90.0 

'apua  New  Guinea :  27.7 

'hilippines :  5.5 

Solomon  Islands :  1.3 

iri  Lanka :  1.5 

'anuatu :  .9 

restern  Samoa : 1 .  0 

Total :  156.5 

nd  total :  1,546.0 


.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

32.4 

34.3 

39.0 

45.0 

50.0 

55.0 

00.0 

130.0 

167.0 

227.0 

245.0 

245.0 

30.8 

32.7 

34.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

6.0 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

.7 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.5 

178.4 


214.6 


258.1 


325.8 


349.0 


1,966.6 


1,946.4 


1,992.8 


2,168.7 


2,291.5 


354.0 


2,303.6 


Estimates  refer  to  an  October-September  crop  year.  2/   Includes  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique. 
Includes  some  cocoa  marketed  from  Ghana.   £/  Includes  cocoa  marketed  through  Benin. 

eign  Agricultural  Service.   Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments, 
ler  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  Agricultrual  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office 
;earch  and  related  information. 
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ARGENTINE  COTTON  PRODUCTION 


Argentina  is  the  second  largest  cotton  producer  in  South  America  after  Brazil 
and  one  of  the  top  twenty  producers  in  the  world.   The  1988/89  crop  is 
estimated  at  875,000  bales,  based  on  average  to  slightly  below  average  yields. 
Cotton  area  is  currently  estimated  at  510,000  hectares,  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  early  season  indications,  because  of  producer  decisions  to  switch 
from  sunf lowerseed  production  to  cotton  in  Chaco  province.   Early  season 
drought  delayed  cotton  planting  this  year  by  about  3  to  4  weeks,  but  generally 
adequate  rains  have  allowed  good  crop  establishment  and  normal  flowering 
progress.   Insect,  disease,  and  weed  problems  have  not  been  significant  so  far 
this  season.   Final  cotton  production  will  be  largely  dependent  on  continued 
rainfall  during  crop  development  and  dry  weather  at  harvest. 

Argentina  produced  a  record  cotton  crop  in  1987/88,  due  to  a  combination  of 
good  prices,  increased  planted  area,  and  excellent  weather.   Area  increased  56 
percent  to  515,000  hectares  and  production  grew  to  an  estimated  1.3  million 
bales  or  169  percent  higher  than  the  1986/87  crop.   Looking  ahead  to  the 
1989/90  season,  cotton  area  will  be  very  dependent  on  international  prices, 
the  domestic  economic  outlook,  and  the  strength  of  competing  oilseed  prices  at 
the  time  of  planting  in  October  1989. 

Production  is  entirely  comprised  of  upland  varieties  and  is  concentrated  in 
the  northeastern  region  of  the  country,  with  65  to  70  percent  of  planted  area 
located  in  the  province  of  Chaco.  The  provinces  of  Formosa  and  Santa  Fe  each 
account  for  approximately  13  percent  of  planted  area,  with  the  remaining 
cotton  area  primarily  located  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago  de  Estero, 
Corrientes,  Cordoba,  Entre  Rios,  Misiones,  La  Rioja,  Salta,  and  Tucuman. 

Agronomic  and  Economic  Factors  Affecting  Production 

The  climate  in  the  Chaco  region  is  humid  and  subtropical  with  precipitation 
varying  between  800  and  1,000  millimeters  per  year.   The  majority  of  the 
rainfall  occurs  between  September,  when  planting  commences,  and  March,  with  a 
dry  season  from  April  to  August  during  harvest.   However,  there  can  be  great 
variability  in  annual  rainfall,  which  affects  potential  production  of  the  crop 
to  a  large  degree.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  crop  is  rainfed,  but  small 
areas  of  irrigated  cotton  are  found  in  Santiago  de  Estero,  Salta,  Tucuman,  and 
Cordoba  provinces. 

The  majority  of  cotton  is  produced  on  small  farms  (60  to  100  hectares)  with  an 
average  field  size  of  approximately  20  hectares.   Most  farms  are  family  owned 
and  operated  and  production  tends  to  be  highly  labor  intensive.   The  larger 
producers  have  generally  incorporated  the  use  of  herbicides  and  insecticides 
in  their  management  programs,  but  smaller  producers  utilize  less  of  these 
inputs.   Due  to  the  inherent  fertility  of  the  soils  in  the  region  and  the  high 
cost  of  imported  fertilizers,  little  or  no  fertilizer  is  used  on  cotton. 
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Crop  rotation  is  not  a  common  agronomic  practice  in  Argentine  cotton  areas, 
but  producers  can  substitute  sunflower,  soybeans,  sorghum,  or  corn  for  cotton. 
Crop  substitution  depends  mainly  on  weather  conditions  and  international 
prices  at  planting  time  and  anticipated  profit  margins  from  competing  crops. 
There  are  no  government  programs  that  establish  cotton  prices,  therefore, 
prices  are  established  by  the  open  market.   During  the  past  year,  high  soybean 
prices  have  lead  to  increased  interest  in  soybean  production  in  the 
traditional  cotton  regions.   Soybean  area  increased  in  Chaco  province  from 
33,000  hectares  in  1987/88  to  60,000  hectares  in  1988/89,  an  increase  of  82 
percent. 

The  main  factor  affecting  cotton  yields  is  weather.   Planting  is  often  delayed 
due  to  excessively  wet  or  dry  soil  conditions  and  yields  suffer  as  a  result. 
The  irregular  nature  of  the  summer  rains  during  crop  development  also  has  an 
impact  on  the  yield  potential.   Moreover,  untimely  rains  during  the  harvesting 
period  can  drastically  reduce  yields  and  quality. 

Harvesting  normally  begins  in  late  February  and  progresses  through  July. 
Normally,  90  percent  of  the  crop  is  harvested  by  hand,  but  during  some  rainy 
years  100  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  hand  picked.   Due  to  the  small  field 
sizes  and  heavy  soil  texture,  late  season  rains  often  prohibit  large 
commercial  harvesters  from  entering  the  fields.   In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  the  crop.   The 
majority  of  labor  is  provided  by  the  farmers,  their  families,  and  local 
people.   There  is  little  migratory  labor  available  to  assist  with  the 
harvesting.   The  Instituto  Nacional  de  Tecnologia  Agropercuaria  (INTA)  is 
currently  testing  a  new,  smaller  mechanical  harvester  developed  using 
American,  Soviet,  and  Argentine  technology  which  may  allow  a  higher  percentage 
of  machine  harvesting  in  the  near  future. 


Overview  of  Research  and  Development 

Cotton  production  did  not  become  well  established  in  Argentina  until  around 
1910.   In  the  1920's,  a  variety  of  cotton  called  "Chaco  Type"  was  developed. 
This  variety  was  a  derivative  of  natural  crosses  between  local  varieties  and 
varieties  introduced  from  the  United  States.   It  was  characterized  as  having  a 
long  growing  season,  short  staple  length  (23-24  millimeters),  and  low, 
variable  yields  (600-800  Kilograms  per  hectare). 

In  1923,  the  first  cotton  research  station  was  established  in  Chaco  province. 
Early  cotton  research  activity  was  carried  out  by  the  Junta  Nacional  de 
Algodon  and  the  Direccion  de  Algodon  to  promote  genetic  improvement  and  to 
introduce  locally  developed  varieties.   The  INTA  was  created  in  1958  to 
promote  agricultural  research  and  extension.   This  institute  brought  about  a 
new  stage  in  cotton  improvement  which  continues  to  this  day.   The  INTA 
continued  cotton  research  and  extension  programs  in  genetic  improvement, 
disease  research,  pest  control,  improved  cultural  practices,  post  harvest 
management,  fiber  processing,  and  agricultural  economics.   A  principal 
research  goal  of  INTA's  cotton  breeding  program  is  the  improvement  of  fiber 
quality.   Quality  improvement  has  been  facilitated  through  the  introduction  of 
genetic  material  from  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
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The  INTA  has  released  several  locally  developed  upland  cotton  varieties  with 
apparently  good  success.   The  most  widely  cultivated  variety  is  called 
Guazuncho  which  accounts  for  40  percent  of  total  area.   It  is  a  short  cycle, 
medium  staple  variety,  and  under  normal  conditions  matures  in  140  to  150  days. 
This  variety  was  developed  for  disease  resistance,  high  productivity,  and 
high-quality  fiber.   Research  by  INTA  has  contributed  to  the  gradual  rise  in 
the  national  yield.   During  the  past  10  years,  yields  have  increased  from 
around  0.27  tons  per  hectare  to  0.40  tons  per  hectare.   Along  with  increased 
yields,  quality  also  has  improved.   Currently,  staple  length  averages 
28-30  millimeters,  fiber  strength  has  been  improved,  and  less  low  grade  cotton 
is  being  produced. 

Cotton  Industry 

Argentina  has  approximately  80  gins,  60  spinning  mills,  1,000  textile  mills 
and  5  cottonseed  oil  extraction  plants.   The  majority  of  the  gins  are  located 
in  the  main  cotton  production  areas  of  northeastern  Argentina,  but  textile 
production  is  generally  located  in  the  the  industrialized  zones  of  Buenos 
Aires.   There  is  interest  in  developing  a  textile  production  industry  in  the 
Chaco  region,  but  due  to  the  lack,  of  capital  for  industrial  and  infrastructure 
development  in  Argentina  these  plans  will  not  be  realized  in  the  near  future. 


Ken  Hylton,  (202)  475-5140 
Patricia  Sheikh,  (202)  382-8879 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  500.8  million  metric 
tons,  up  1.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  less 
than  1  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago 
include  the  following: 


Brazil 


o   Egypt 


Production  is  forecast  at  5.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  5  percent  from  last  year.  The  revision  is 
based  on  official  production  estimates. 

Production  is  forecast  at  2.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  16  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
based  on  official  numbers,  which  indicate 
better  yields  than  originally  estimated. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  33  percent  from  last  month,  but 
unchanged  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
based  on  revised  historical  statistics 
reflecting  higher  estimated  yields. 

COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  723.3  million 
tons,  up  2.0  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the 
following: 


North  Korea 


Brazil 


South  Africa 


Production  is  forecast  at  24.7  million  tons,  up 
1.0  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  greater  estimated  corn  production. 
Beneficial  growing  conditions  throughout  most 
areas  have  resulted  in  higher  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.7  million  tons, 
up  0.9  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  48  percent  from  last  year.   Excellent 
growing  conditions  throughout  the  season  have 
boosted  estimated  corn  yields  to  the  second 
highest  level  on  record.  The  corn  harvest  is 
underway. 

Other  W.  Europe  Production  is  estimated  at  11.2  million  tons, 

up  0.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  3  percent  fom  last  year.   Estimates  of  all 
coarse  grains  were  raised  for  Austria. 


EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  89.0  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  8  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  corn  yield 
in  Greece. 


North  Korea 


o   Eastern  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month,  but 
unchanged  from  last  year.  The  increase  is  due 
to  revised  historical  data  for  corn  production 
based  on  higher  estimated  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  61.1  million  tons, 
up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month,  but  down  5  percent  from  last  year.  Rye 
and  mixed  grain  yields  are  estimated  higher  for 
Poland. 


o   Argentina       Production  is  estimated  at  8.3  million  tons, 

down  0.7  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  37  percent  from  last  year.   Harvested 
area  estimates  were  reduced  for  both  corn  and 
sorghum  because  of  drought  effects. 

o   Mexico  Production  is  estimated  at  14.4  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Sorghum  yields  are  estimated  lower  due  to  hot, 
dry  weather  in  the  northeastern  winter 
production  areas  of  the  country. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) ;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  322.8 
million  tons,  down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  3  percent  from 
the  1987/88  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1988/89  is  the  second  largest  on 
record  and  is  projected  at  317.7  million  tons,  an  increase  of  9.9  million  or  3 
percent  from  1987/88. 


Burma 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.3  million  tons, 
down  1.4  million  or  16  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  13  percent  from  last  year.  Decreases 
were  made  in  both  current  and  historical 
estimates. 


Pakistan 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.  The 
decrease  is  attributed  to  damage  from  severe 
September  flooding  in  the  rice  areas  of  Punjab 
and  Sind  Provinces. 

Production  is  forecast  at  7.2  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  10  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  higher  yields,  resulting  from 
generally  excellent  growing  conditions  in  most 
production  areas. 


OILSEEDS:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  198.8  million  tons,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  7.8  million  tons  or  4  percent  from 
last  year's  output.  U.S.  production  is  forecast  at  50.1  million  tons,  up 
slightly  from  last  month  and  down  17  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production 
is  forecast  at  a  record  148.8  million  tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month,  and  up 
2.7  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  93.1  million 
tons,  down  0.3  million  from  last  month  and  down  10  million  or  9.7 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include; 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  8.3  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
16  percent  from  last  year.  Yields  of  second  crop 
soybeans  are  expected  to  be  particularly  poor  due 
to  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  vegetative  stage 
of  the  crop. 

*  Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.2  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  1.2  million  or  4  percent 
from  last  year. 

*  Peanuts;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21.6  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  2  million  or  9  percent 
from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.27  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  32  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  40  percent  from  last  year.   Lower  yields 
are  estimated  due  to  dry  weather  during 
vegetative  development  of  the  crop. 

Sunfloverseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  21  million 
tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  still  29  percent 
below  last  year.  Inclusion  of  Kansas  in  the  data 
for  the  first  time  accounts  for  the  change  from  a 
month  ago. 

Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  21.7  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  1.2 
million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  17  percent  from  last  month,  but 
up  13  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
attributed  to  prolonged  cool  winter  conditions 
and  the  lack,  of  pest  or  disease  infestations. 


*  Flaxseed:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.8  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  down  19  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Copra:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.6  million 
tons,  reduced  marginally  from  last  month,  but  still  up  0.3  million 
tons  from  last  year's  total. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  2.9 
million  tons,  up  marginally  by  28,000  tons  from  last  month  and  up 
0.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.4  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  and  up  0.8  million  or  10  percent 
from  last  year. 

COTTON:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  84.3  million  bales,  down 
0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from 
1987/88.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.8  million  bales,  down  0.1 
million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  4  percent  from  last 
season.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  15.4  million  bales,  unchanged  from 
last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from  a  year  ago.  A  significant  change  from  last 
month  is: 


Syria 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.6  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  14  percent  from  last 
month,  but  up  25  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  based  on  lower  estimated  yield. 
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Table  1 
U.S.  Crop  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


oModity 


—Harvested  Area— 

Prel.        Proj. 
1986/87    1987/88    1988/89 


-Yield- 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 
1986/87   1987/88   March   April 


1986/87 


-Production— 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 
1987/88   March   April 


—Million  Acres 

: 

- 

-Bushels 

per  Acre— 

—Million  Bushels— 

All  Wheat      : 
Winter       : 
Other       : 

Rve          : 

60.7    56.0 

43.2    39.3 

17.5    16.6 

0.7     0.7 

53.2  : 

39.8  : 

13,4  : 

0.6  ! 

34.4 
35.2 
32.5 
28.8 

37.7 
39.8 
32.6 
29,0 

34.1 
39.2 
18.7 
24.8 

34.1  : 

39.2  : 

18.7  : 

24.8  : 

2091.6 

1521.5 

570.1 

19.5 

2107.5   1811.3 

1565.2   1561.0 

542.3   250.3 

19.8    15.0 

1811.3 

1561.0 

250.3 

15.0 

Sovbeans      : 

58.3    57.0 

57.4  ! 

33.3 

33.7 

26.8 

26.8   : 

1940.1 

1922.8   1538.7 

1538.7 

; 
Corn 

Sorghuii       : 
Barley        : 
Oats 

69.2    59.2 

13.9    10.6 

12.0    10.1 

6.9     6.9 

58.2  ! 
9.1  • 
7.5  ! 
5,6 

119.3 
67.7 
50.8 
56.3 

119.4 
69.7 
52.7 
54.0 

84.6 
63.8 
38.6 
39.1 

84.6   : 
63,8   : 
38.6   ; 
39.1 

8249.9 
938.1 
610.5 
386.4 

7072.1   4921.2 
739.2   577.6 
529.5   290.5 
374.0   218.8 

4921.2 
577.6 
290.5 
218.8 

1   —Million  Hectares— 

!     —Metric  Tons 

per  Hectar 

B— 

! 

Millions  of  Metric  Tons— 

Total  Feedgrains 

\        41.2    35.1 

32.5 

:     6.1 

6.1 

4.6 

4.6 

:   252.3 
• 

215.4   149.2 

149.2 

;    --Million  Acres 

i— 

! 

—Pounds 

per  Acre— 

: 

—Million  CWT.— 

Rice 

i    2.4    2.3 

; 
; 

2.9 

!   5,651 

5,555 

5,511 

5,511 

:   133.4 

; 
: 

129.6   159.5 
— Million  480-Pound 

159.5 

All  Cotton 

: 

:    8.5    10.0 

11.9 

: 

:     552 

706 

612 

623 

:    9.7 

14.8    15.4 

15.4 

Table  2 
U.S.  Planted  Area  of  Major  Crops 


Wheat 

Fe 

edgrains 

1 

All 

Total  Maj 

Year     : 

Winter 

•     : 

.  Other  : 

Total 

,  Rye 

:  Rice 

!  Corn 

:  Sorghum 

!  Barley  ; 

Oats 

:  Total 

!  Soybeans 

Cotton 

Crops 

-Million 

Acres— 

986/87 
987/88  Prel, 

54.0 
-  48.8 

18.1 
17.0 

72.1 
65.8 

2.4 
2.5 

2,4 
2.4 

76.7 
65.7 

15.3 
11.8 

13.1 
11.0 

14.7 
18.0 

119.8 
106.5 

60.4 
58.0 

10.0 
10.4 

267.0 
245.6 

988/89  Proj, 
Harch 
April 

i  48.8 
:  48,8 

16.7 
16.7 

65.5 
65.5 

2.4 
2.4 

2.9 
2.9 

67.6 
67.6 

10.4 
10.4 

9.7 
9.7 

13.9 
13.9 

101.6 
101.6 

58,9 
58.9 

12.5 
12.5 

243.8 
243.8 

/  Estiaates  froi  USDA  Agricultural  Statistics  Board. 
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FOREIBN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  FAS,  USDA 
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Table  4 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yield--- 

—  Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

April   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

ftpril 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---   : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare —   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons 

... 

World               : 

228.1 

219.8 

219.2  : 

2.33 

2.29 

2.28 

2.29  : 

530.6 

504.0 

499.6 

500.8 

United  States         : 

24.6 

22.6 

21.5 

2.32 

2.53 

2.29 

2.29  : 

56.9 

57.4 

49.3 

49.3 

Total  Foreign 

203.5 

197.2 

197.6 

2.33 

2.26 

2.28 

2.28 

473.7 

446.6 

450.3 

451.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

46.1 

43.3 

42.2 

2.79 

2.74 

2.66 

2.66 

128.5 

118.6 

112.3 

112.4 

Argentina 

5.0 

4.8 

4.5 

1.79 

1.84 

1.69 

1.69 

8.9 

8.8 

7.6 

7.6 

Australia 

11.1 

9.1 

9.3 

1.45 

1.37 

1.52 

1.52 

16.1 

12.4 

14.1 

14.1 

Canada 

14.2 

13.5 

12.9 

2.20 

1.93 

1.21 

1.21 

31.4 

26.0 

15.7 

15.7 

EC-12 

15.7 

15.9 

15.5 

4.58 

4.49 

4.84 

4.85 

72.0 

71.4 

74.9 

75.0 

Major  Importers 

98.1 

95.4 

97.4 

2.40 

2.36 

2.38 

2.39 

235.5 

225.4 

231.7 

232.3 

Brazi I 

3.9 

3.5 

3.5 

1.44 

1.77 

1.59 

1.68 

5.6 

6.1 

5.5 

5.8 

29.6 

28.8 

28.9 

3.04 

3.05 

3.03 

3.03 

90.0 

87.8 

87.5 

87.5 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

3.73 

3.77 

4.20 

4.20 

39.1 

39.8 

45.1 

45.1 

Egypt 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

3.80 

4.23 

4.20 

4.76 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

4.6 

5.1 

4.4 

1.23 

1.01 

1.25 

1.25 

5.7 

5.2 

5.5 

5.5 

Japan 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

.   3.56 

3.19 

3.62 

3.62 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR 

48.7 

46.7 

49.0 

:   1.89 

1.78 

1.72 

1.72 

:   92.3 

83.3 

84.5 

84.5 

Other  Foreign 

:    59.3 

58.5 

58.0 

:   1.85 

1.75 

1.84 

1.84 

:   109.7 

102.6 

106.3 

106.8 

India 

:    23.0 

23.1 

22.6 

:   2.05 

1.92 

2.00 

2.00 

:   47.1 

44.3 

45.1 

45.1 

Iran 

:     6.3 

6.1 

6.3 

:   1.14 

0.98 

1.08 

1.08 

:    7.1 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico 

:     1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

:   4.19 

4.11 

4.00 

4.00 

:    4.5 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

:   4.51 

4.20 

4.60 

4.90 

:    4.3 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

Pakistan 

:     7.4 

7.7 

7.3 

:   1.89 

1.56 

1.73 

1.73 

:   13.9 

12.0 

12.6 

12.7 

South  Africa 

:     1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

:   1.21 

1.81 

1.73 

1.73 

:    2.3 

3.1 

3.4 

3.4 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

:   1.61 

1.49 

1.71 

1.71 

:   14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Others 

:    10.1 

9.3 

9.5 

:   1.64 

1.77 

1.75 

1.76 

:   16.5 

16.4 

16.5 

16.8 

1 

til 


*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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Table  5 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

Apri  I 

:   1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

April 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

:   ---Mill 
:   336.8 

ion  Hectares — 
323.6   325.8 

:  ---Metric  Tons 
:    2.48    2.45 

Per  Hectare — 
2.21    2.22 

:    — Million  Metric  Tons- 
:    835.6   792.3   721.3 

-- 

World 

723.3 

United  States 

:    41.5 

35.4 

32.8 

:    6.09 

6.10 

4.57 

4.57 

:    252.8 

215.9 

149.6 

149.6 

Total  Foreign 

295.3 

288.2 

293.1 

:    1.97 

2.00 

1.95 

1.96 

:    582.8 

576.4 

571.7 

573.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.7 

23.4 

21.6 

:    2.44 

2.41 

2.30 

2.35 

:     57.9 

56.3 

50.8 

50.9 

Argentina 

A. 5 

4.4 

3.4 

:    2.88 

2.98 

2.40 

2.44 

:     13.0 

13.0 

9.0 

8.3 

Austral ia 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

:    1.55 

1.50 

1.46 

1.46 

:     6.8 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

Canada 

7.8 

8.0 

7.2 

:    3.26 

3.21 

2.73 

2.73 

:     25.5 

25.5 

19.6 

19.6 

South  Africa 

4.9 

4.5 

4.6 

:    1.61 

1.75 

2.31 

2.52 

:     7.9 

7.9 

10.8 

11.7 

Thai  land 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

:    2.25 

1.51 

2.49 

2.49 

:     4.6 

3.0 

4.9 

4.9 

Major  Importers 

108.5 

108.0 

105.9 

2.67 

2.66 

2.58 

2.58 

:    290.0 

287.6 

273.1 

273.8 

Eastern  Europe 

18.6 

18.1 

18.3 

3.97 

3.56 

3.32 

3.34 

:     73.9 

64.6 

60.9 

61.1 

EC-12 

19.8 

19.0 

19.3 

4.13 

4.34 

4.59 

4.61 

:     81.7 

82.4 

88.7 

89.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3.63 

3.47 

3.36 

3.46 

12.3 

10.9 

10.8 

11.2 

Mexico 

7.7 

7.8 

7.6 

1.93 

1.87 

1.89 

1.89 

14.9 

14.5 

14.7 

14.4 

USSR 

58.6 

59.5 

57.0 

1.81 

1.91 

1.69 

1.69 

105.9 

113.7 

96.5 

96.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

3.04 

3.12 

3.40 

3.40 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

163.2 

156.8 

165.5 

1.44 

1.48 

1.50 

1.50 

235.0 

232.6 

247.8 

249.0 

Brazil               : 

14.0 

13.6 

13.5 

1.95 

1.87 

1.76 

1.83 

27.3 

25.4 

23.6 

24.7 

China               : 

27.9 

28.7 

27.9 

3.12 

3.36 

3.30 

3.30 

87.0 

96.5 

91.8 

91.8 

India               : 

39.6 

36.3 

39.7 

0.67 

0.65 

0.82 

0.82 

26.6 

23.5 

32.6 

32.6 

I ndones  i  a            : 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria              : 

10.2 

9.4 

10.1 

0.84 

0.72 

0.84 

0.84 

8.6 

6.8 

8.5 

8.5 

Philippines          : 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

Turkey               : 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

2.19 

2.17 

2.18 

2.18 

9.4 

9.3 

9.5 

9.5 

Others              : 

60.6 

57.9 

63.4  . 

1.11 

1.07 

1.14 

1.14 

67.2 

62.0 

72.4 

72.5 

BARLEY                    : 

World                 : 

80.1 

79.5 

76.4  : 

2.28 

2.27 

2.16 

2.16  . 

182.4 

180.7 

165.1 

165.3 

United  States          : 

4.9 

4.1 

3.0  : 

2.74 

2.83 

2.07 

2.07  : 

13.3 

11.5 

6.3 

6.3 

Total  Foreign          : 

75.2 

75.4 

73.4  : 

2.25 

2.24 

2.16 

2.17  : 

169.1 

169.1 

158.8 

159.0 

Australia            : 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3  : 

1.56 

1.46 

1.43 

1.43  : 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

Canada               : 

4.8 

5.0 

4.1   : 

3.03 

2.79 

2.44 

2.44  : 

14.6 

14.0 

10.1 

10.1 

China                : 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3  : 

1.68 

1.78 

1.92 

1.92  : 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

Eastern  Europe        : 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4  : 

3.77 

3.80 

3.63 

3.63  : 

16.9 

16.3 

15.8 

15.8 

EC-12               : 

12.7 

12.2 

12.3  : 

3.69 

3.83 

4.12 

4.12  : 

46.8 

46.8 

50.6 

50.6 

Other  W.  Europe       : 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8  : 

3.38 

3. ID 

3.07 

3.20  : 

6.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5.7 

Turkey              : 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3  : 

1.97 

1.88 

1.97 

1.97  : 

6.3 

6.0 

6.5 

6.5 

USSR                : 

30.0 

30.7 

28.9  : 

1.80 

1.91 

1.54 

1.54  : 

53.9 

58.4 

44.5 

44.5 

Others              : 

12.6 

12.6 

13.1   : 

1.21 

1.03 

1.24 

1.24  : 

15.2 

12.9 

16.3 

16.2 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


— Area — 

---Yie 

d--- 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

March 

April   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

March 

Upri  I 

3RN 

---Mi llion  Hectares---     : 

---Metric  Tons  1 

'er  Hectare---   : 

— Million  Metric  Tons 

... 

World                  : 

129.4 

125.0 

125.2   : 

3.69 

3.58 

3.13 

3.15   : 

477.4 

447.1 

391.9 

394.5 

United  States           : 

28.0 

24.0 

23.5   : 

7.49 

7.50 

5.31 

5.31   : 

209.6 

179.6 

125.0 

125.0 

Total  Foreign           : 

101.4 

101.1 

101.6   : 

2.64 

2.65 

2.62 

2.65   : 

267.9 

267.5 

266.9 

269.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.7 

8.0 

7.4   : 

2.37 

2.36 

2.63 

2.81   : 

20.7 

18.8 

20.0 

20.8 

Argentina 

2.9 

2.6 

1.9   : 

3.19 

3.46 

2.62 

2.79   : 

9.3 

9.0 

5.5 

5.3 

South  Africa 

4.0 

3.6 

3.8   : 

1.78 

1.95 

2.63 

2.89   : 

7.2 

7.1 

10.0 

11.0 

Thai  land 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7  : 

2.37 

1.56 

2.65 

2.65   : 

4.3 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

Major  Importers 

22.0 

21.9 

22.3   : 

4.03 

3.79 

3.80 

3.81   : 

88.9 

82.9 

84.7 

85.0 

7.6 

7.3 

7.4   : 

5.13 

4.11 

3.81 

3.81   : 

38.9 

30.0 

28.0 

28.0 

EC-12 

3.9 

3.7 

4.0   : 

6.47 

7.02 

7.07 

7.13 

25.2 

26.0 

28.3 

28.6 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.01 

8.01 

8.10 

8.31 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

1.67 

1.65 

1.68 

1.68 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.1 

USSR 

4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

2.96 

3.24 

3.48 

3.48 

12.5 

14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

:      0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.91 

4.11 

4.15 

4.12 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Other  Foreign 

:     70.6 

71.2 

71.9 

2.24 

2.33 

2.26 

2.28 

158.3 

165.7 

162.3 

163.6 

Brazi I 

:     13.5 

13.2 

13.0 

1.96 

1.88 

1.77 

1.85 

:    26.5 

24.7 

23.0 

24.0 

Canada 

:      1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.95 

7.02 

5.47 

5.47 

:     5.9 

7.0 

5.4 

5.4 

China 

:     19.1 

20.2 

19.7 

3.71 

3.95 

3.81 

3.81 

:    70.9 

79.8 

75.0 

75.0 

Egypt 

:      0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.73 

5.14 

5.00 

4.97 

:     3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

India 

:      5.9 

5.5 

5.9 

1.27 

1.00 

1.36 

1.36 

:     7.5 

5.5 

8.0 

8.0 

I ndones  i  a 

:      3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

1.64 

1.71 

1.79 

1.79 

:     5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Phi lippines 

:      3.6 

3.8 

3.8 

:    1.13 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

:     4.0 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

Z  i  mbabwe 

:      1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

:    0.92 

1.60 

1.44 

1.44 

:     1.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Others 

:     22.5 

22.7 

23.7 

:    1.49 

1.47 

1.50 

1.52 

:    33.5 

33.3 

35.6 

36.0 

ORGHUM 

World 

:     46.1 

41.9 

44.5 

:    1.41 

1.34 

1.28 

1.27 

:    64.8 

56.0 

57.5 

56.6 

United  States 

:      5.6 

4.3 

3.7 

:    4.25 

4.38 

4.00 

4.00 

:    23.8 

18.8 

14.7 

14.7 

Total  Foreign 

:     40.5 

37.6 

40.9 

:    1.01 

0.99 

1.04 

1.03 

:    40.9 

37.2 

42.9 

42.0 

Argentina 

:      1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

:    3.10 

3.00 

2.74 

2.63 

:     3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.1 

Austral ia 

:      0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

:    1.74 

1.90 

1.91 

1.91 

:     1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

Ch  i  na 

:      1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

:    2.87 

2.91 

2.96 

2.96 

:     5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.3 

India 

:     15.6 

15.6 

16.2 

:    0.57 

0.61 

0.71 

0.71 

:     8.9 

9.5 

11.5 

11.5 

Mexico 

:      1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

:    3.19 

2.91 

2.91 

2.94 

:     4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

Nigeria 

:     4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

:    0.80 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

:     3.6 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

:      0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    1.53 

1.52 

1.77 

1.58 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

Sudan 

:     4.8 

3.0 

5.5 

:    0.71 

0.43 

0.69 

0.69 

:     3.4 

1.3 

3.8 

3.8 

Thai  land 

:      0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

:    1.26 

1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

:     0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Others 

:      9.9 

9.2 

9.7 

:    1.02 

0.98 

1.02 

1.02 

:    10.1 

9.0 

10.0 

9.9 

=OOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


— Area — 

---Yield--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel.    1988/89  Proj. 

Prel.   1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87  1987/88 

1988/89 

1986/87  1987/88  March   April 

1986/87  1987/88  March   April 

OATS 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Austral ia 
Canada 
Sweden 

Other  Foreign 
Ch  i  na 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC-12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 


RYE 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC-12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 


■--Mi  1 1  ion  Hectares- 


25.0 


2.8 


22.2 


13.2 


0.3 


23.6 


20.8 


11.8 


0.3 


23.0 

2.3 

20.7 

11.5 


3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

5.8 

5.5 

5.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

14.8 

15.9 

15.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

14.5 

15.6 

15.0 

8.7 

9.7 

9.5 

0.2 


3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

-Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 


1.90 


2.02 


1.89 


1.66 


2.10 
1.81 
2.10 
1.74 

1.93 


1.84 
1.94 
1.82 
1.57 


2.14 
1.82 
2.15 
1.86 

1.58 


1.68 


1.40 


1.71 


1.43 


2.02 
1.55 
2.03 
1.74 

1.05 


1.69 


1.40 


1.72 


1.43 


2.05 

1.97 

1.81 

1.80 

1.00 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1.39 

1.33 

1.25 

1.25 

2.53 

2.37 

2.10 

2.10 

3.26 

3.63 

3.25 

3.14 

2.30 

2.27 

2.21 

2.25 

1.04 

1.10 

1.19 

1.19 

2.75 

2.80 

2.52 

2.61 

4.09 

4.28 

3.30 

3.30 

2.69 

2.84 

2.48 

2.62 

2.95 

3.02 

3.08 

3.10 

3.27 

3.91 

3.86 

3.86 

4.44 

4.30 

4.23 

4.23 

2.92 

2.21 

2.21 

2.21 

3.15 

3.87 

2.98 

2.98 

1.04 

1.03 

1.02 

1.04 

2.03 
1.55 
2.04 
1.74 

1.05 


2.73 

2.75 

2.56 

2.58 

3.54 

3.49 

2.93 

2.93 

2.57 

2.65 

2.47 

2.51 

3.49 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

3.02 

2.91 

3.14 

3.11 

4.55 

3.77 

4.58 

4.58 

4.28 

3.89 

4.19 

4.19 

1.83 

1.82 

1.94 

2.03 

•--Million  Metric  Tons--- 


47.5 


5.6 


41.9 


21.9 


31.0 

0.5 

30.5 

15.2 

0.6 


43.3 

38.8 

5.4 

3.2 

37.8 

35.6 

18.5 


0.5 


16.5 


6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

13.2 

12.5 

12.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

5.6 

5.3 

5.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.4 

1.2 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

34.0  30.8  31.0 
0.5  0.4  0.4 

33.5  30.5  30.6 

18.1  16.5  16.5 


0.3 


10.6 

11.0 

9.9 

2.4 

2.3 

1.8 

7.3 

7.8 

7.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  7 


oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

--Area-- 

- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

---Production- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

Apri  I 

1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

Apr  i  I 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares--- 

:   ---Met 

~ic  Tons 

Per  Hectare — 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS 

World 

51.48 

53.90 

55.78 

:   1.90 

1.91 

1.67 

1.67 

97.92 

103.17 

93.41 

93.13 

United  States 

23.59 

23.06 

23.22 

:   2.24 

2.27 

1.80 

1.80 

•  52.80 

52.33 

41.88 

41.88 

Total  Foreign 

27.89 

30.84 

32.56 

:   1.62 

1.65 

1.58 

1.57 

45.12 

50.84 

51.53 

51.25 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.78 

14.78 

16.40 

:   1.90 

1.89 

1.79 

1.79 

24.30 

27.95 

29.50 

29.30 

Argentina 

3.51 

4.26 

4.60 

:   1.99 

2.32 

1.81 

1.80 

7.00 

9.90 

8.50 

8.30 

Brazi I 

9.27 

10.52 

11.80 

:   1.87 

1.72 

1.78 

1.78 

17.30 

18.05 

21.00 

21.00 

Other  Foreign 

15.11 

16.07 

16.16 

:   1.38 

1.42 

1.36 

1.36 

20.82 

22.89 

22.03 

21.95 

Canada 

0.38 

0.46 

0.54 

:   2.50 

2.76 

2.15 

2.15 

0.96 

1.27 

1.15 

1.15 

China 

8.30 

8.45 

8.14 

:   1.40 

1.44 

1.35 

1.35 

11.61 

12.18 

11.00 

11.00 

Eastern  Europe 

0.48 

0.53 

0.57 

.   1.66 

1.31 

1.27 

1.27 

0.81 

0.69 

0.72 

0.72 

India 

1.39 

1.40 

1.70 

0.60 

0.57 

0.76 

0.76 

0.84 

0.80 

1.30 

1.30 

Indonesia 

0.92 

0.95 

1.00 

0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.00 

Mexico 

0.34 

0.39 

0.15 

1.94 

1.92 

2.07 

2.07 

0.66 

0.75 

0.30 

0.30 

Paraguay 

0.53 

0.62 

0.69 

1.79 

1.79 

1.74 

1.74 

0.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

USSR 

0.75 

0.78 

0.80 

0.94 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

0.70 

0.71 

0.73 

0.73 

Others 

2.02 

2.50 

2.58 

1.68 

1.78 

1.79 

1.76 

3.39 

4.43 

4.63 

4.55 

COTTONSEED 

29.91 

32.40 

34.16 

0.91 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

27.13 

31.05 

32.29 

World 

32.24 

United  States 

3.43 

4.06 

4.81 

1.01 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14 

3.45 

5.23 

5.49 

5.49 

Total  Foreign 

26.49 

28.34 

29.35 

0.89 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

23.68 

25.82 

26.80 

26.75 

China 

4.31 

4.84 

5.58 

1.40 

1.49 

1.28 

1.28 

6.02 

7.22 

7.14 

7.14 

India             : 

7.28 

7.40 

7.70 

0.44 

0.42 

0.46 

0.46 

3.22 

3.09 

3.55 

3.55 

Pakistan          ; 

2.51 

2.57 

2.44 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.19 

2.64 

2.95 

2.93 

2.90 

USSR 

3.48 

3.53 

3.45 

1.40 

1.27 

1.45 

1.45 

4.87 

4.49 

5.02 

5.02 

Others            : 

8.92 

10.00 

10.18 

0.78 

0.81 

0.80 

0.80 

6.93 

8.08 

8.15 

8.13 

PEANUTS               : 

World               : 

18.36 

17.52 

18.72 

1.11 

1.13 

1.16 

1.15 

20.44 

19.72 

21.70 

21.56 

United  States         : 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66 

2.70 

2.62 

2.78 

2.74 

1.68 

1.64 

1.82 

1.81 

Total  Foreign         : 

17.74 

16.89 

18.06 

1.06 

1.07 

1.10 

1.09 

18.76 

18.08 

19.88 

19.76 

Brazil             : 

0.14 

0.10 

0.09 

1.37 

1.67 

1.56 

1.56 

0.20 

0.17 

0.14 

0.14 

Ch  i  na             : 

3.25 

3.02 

2.91 

1.81 

2.04 

1.99 

1.99 

5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

India             : 

7.15 

6.20 

7.50 

0.85 

0.77 

0.97 

0.97 

6.06 

4.80 

7.30 

7.30 

Senegal            : 

0.81 

0.85 

0.90 

1.01 

1.10 

0.76 

0.76  : 

0.82 

0.93 

0.69 

0.69 

South  Africa        : 

0.16 

0.21 

0.22  . 

0.73 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00  : 

0.12 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

Sudan              : 

0.52 

0.55 

0.55  : 

0.87 

0.73 

0.73 

0.73  : 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Others            : 

5.71 

5.96 

5.88  ■ 

0.92 

0.91 

0.90 

0.89  : 

5.24 

5.40 

5.33 

5.21 
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Table  7  (Continued) 

oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


- 

--Area-- 

: 

---Yie 

d--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89 

Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

Apr  i I   : 

1986/87 

1987/88 

March 

Apr  i  I 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares —  : 

---Met 

-ic  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

— Million  Metric  Tons — 

SUNFLOWERSEED           : 

14.12 

14.98 

15.19  : 

1.36 

1.37 

1.38 

1.38  : 

19.25 

20.51 

20.86 

World               : 

20.96 

United  States         : 

0.79 

0.72 

0.81   : 

1.53 

1.65 

1.01 

1.04  • 

1.21 

1.18 

0.74 

0.85 

Total  Foreign         : 

13.32 

14.26 

14.38 

1.35 

1.36 

1.40 

1.40 

18.04 

19.33 

20.12 

20.12 

Argentina           : 

1.80 

2.06 

2.20 

1.39 

1.36 

1.25 

1.25 

2.50 

2.80 

2.75 

2.75 

China             : 

1.11 

0.89 

0.94 

1.39 

1.40 

1.43 

1.43 

1.54 

1.24 

1.34 

1.34 

EC-12              : 

2.15 

2.32 

2.08 

1.53 

1.70 

1.97 

1.98 

3.28 

3.93 

4.10 

4.10 

East  Europe         : 

1.33 

1.38 

1.34 

2.15 

1.73 

1.78 

1.78 

2.86 

2.38 

2.37 

2.37 

USSR               : 

3.85 

4.16 

4.25 

1.37 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

5.26 

6.08 

6.20 

6.20 

Others 

3.09 

3.47 

3.58 

0.84 

0.84 

0.94 

0.94 

2.60 

2.91 

3.36 

3.35 

RAPESEED 

World 

14.59 

16.17 

17.08 

1.33 

1.42 

1.26 

1.27 

19.46 

22.97 

21.19 

21.72 

Total  Foreign 

14.59 

16.17 

17.08 

1.33 

1.42 

1.26 

1.27 

:  19.46 

22.97 

21.19 

21.72 

Canada 

2.64 

2.67 

3.65 

1.43 

1.44 

1.16 

1.16 

:   3.79 

3.85 

4.24 

4.24 

4.92 

5.27 

4.93 

1.20 

1.25 

1.02 

1.02 

:   5.88 

6.61 

5.04 

5.04 

EC-12 

1.27 

1.86 

1.86 

2.91 

3.20 

2.86 

2.86 

:   3.69 

5.95 

5.31 

5.31 

East  Europe 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88 

■   2.38 

2.34 

2.44 

2.47 

:   2.28 

2.16 

2.15 

2.18 

India 

3.73 

4.10 

4.30 

:   0.71 

0.76 

0.75 

0.81 

:   2.64 

3.10 

3.00 

3.50 

Others 

1.08 

1.34 

1.46 

:   1.10 

0.97 

0.99 

0.99 

:   1.19 

1.31 

1.44 

1.45 

FLAXSEED 

World 

4.33 

4.17 

4.02 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.69 

2.28 

1.75 

1.75 

United  States 

:   0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

:   1.06 

1.01 

0.45 

0.45 

:   0.29 

0.19 

0.04 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 

:   4.05 

3.98 

3.93 

:   0.59 

0.52 

0.44 

0.44 

:   2.40 

2.09 

1.71 

1.71 

Argentina 

:   0.75 

0.69 

0.55 

:   0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

Canada 

:   0.76 

0.59 

0.55 

:   1.36 

1.23 

0.76 

0.76 

:   1.03 

0.73 

0.41 

0.41 

India 

:   1.23 

1.35 

1.35 

:   0.28 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.34 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.05 

1.07 

1.20 

:   0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

Others 

:   0.28 

0.28 

0.28 

:   0.63 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

:   0.17 

0.18 

0.19 

0.19 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  132.78 

139.13 

144.94 

:   1.41 

1.44 

1.32 

1.32 

:  186.89 

199.70 

191.19 

191.36 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.72 

4.24 

4.56 

4.56 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.60 

2.67 

2.86 

2.89 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  194.21 

206.61 

198.61 

198.81 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   8.09 

8.53 

9.36 

9.36 
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Table  8 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.   Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 


---Yield--- 

Prel.   1988/89  Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88    March  April 


—  Production — 

Prel.   1988/89  Proj. 
1986/87  1987/88    March  April 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Australia 

Central  America  1/ 
Ch  i  na 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Pakistan 

Sudan 

Turkey 

USSR 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazi I 
I  nd  i  a 
Syria 
Others 


--Million  Hectares  — 
29.9    32.2    34.2 


3.4 

26.5 

12.1 
0.1 
0.1 
4.3 
0.4 
0.2 
2.5 
0.4 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 


4.1 

28.2 

12.8 
0.2 
0.1 
4.8 
0.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.3 
0.6 
3.5 

0.3 


4.8 

29.4 

13.4 
0.2 
0.1 
5.6 
0.4 
0.3 
2.4 
0.3 
0.7 
3.5 

0.4 


4.1 

15.0 

15.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

7.3 

7.4 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

---Kilograms  Per  Hectare — 
513     545     536     536 


618 

499 

749 
1446 
814 
824 
909 
926 
527 
468 
880 
762 

930 


791 

509 

763 
1190 
811 
876 
845 
956 
573 
416 
916 
700 

828 


699 

510 

754 
1338 
862 
753 
752 
1110 
593 
435 
924 
801 

837 


699 

509 

753 
1338 
862 
753 
717 
1110 
593 
435 
924 
801 

837 


---Million  480-Pound  Bales--- 


70.4 

9.7 

60.7 

41.5 
1.0 
0.4 

16.3 
1.9 
0.6 
6.1 
0.8 
2.4 

12.2 

1.4 


80.6 

14.8 

65.9 

45.0 
1.3 
0.4 


19. 

1. 

1. 

6. 

0. 

2. 
11, 


1.2 


84.4 
15.4 
68.9 

46.5 
1.1 
0.4 

19.3 
1.5 
1.3 
6.7 
0.6 
3.0 

12.7 

1.6 


84.3 

15.4 
68.8 

46.5 
1.1 
0.4 

19.3 
1.4 
1.3 
6.7 
0.6 
3.0 

12.7 

1.6 


275 

285 

291 

290 

17.8 

19.6 

20.8 

20.8 

318 

547 

374 

361 

0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

0.8 

303 

327 

314 

314 

3.0 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

222 

209 

232 

232 

7.4 

7.1 

8.2 

8.2 

874 

835 

910 

783 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

328 

341 

342 

345 

6.3 

7.2 

7.1 

7.8 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  9 


NOTE:  The  table  below  presents  a  7-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the 
April  projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world  wheat  production  as  an 
example,  changes  between  April  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have 
averaged  3.1  million  tons  (0.7  percent)  and  ranged  from  -6.8  to  6.5  million 
tons.   The  April  projection  has  been  below  the  final  three  times  and  above  the 
final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND    : 
REGION        : 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  1987/88  1/ 

Diffe 

Average  : 

jrence :  Lowest  —  Highest  : 

Average  :     Difference    : 

Below 
Final 

:  Above 
:   Final 

WHEAT           : 
World         : 
U.S.          : 
Foreign       : 

Percent  : 

0.7    : 
0.1    : 
0.8   : 

— Millj 

3.1  : 
0.0   : 

3.2  : 

.on  Metric  Tons : 

-6.8      6.5   : 
-0.1      0.1    : 
-6.8      6.5   : 

Number 

3 
2 
3 

of  Years  2/ 

4 
1 
4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/: 
World         : 
U.S.          : 
Foreign       : 

0.5   : 
0.2   : 
0.7    : 

3.7  ! 
0.2   : 

3.8  ! 

-7.1      4.3   : 
-0.1      1.3   ! 
-7.1      4.3   ! 

4 
3 
4 

3 
1 
3 

RICE  (Milled)    i 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.3   : 
0.4   : 
1.3   : 

4.0 
0.0 
4.0 

-9.0      1.3 

0.0      0.1 

-9.0      1.3 

6 
0 
6 

1 
2 
1 

SOYBEANS 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.7 

1.5 

:    2.3 

1.6 
0.8 
0.9 

\        -2.5      1.7 
:    -1.1      1.8 
:   -2.2      0.0 

!     4 
!     2 
:    7 

3 
4 
0 

COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

:    1.1 
:   0.1 
:    1.4 

! Milli( 

:   0.9 
:   0.0 
!   0.9 

Dn  480-lb.  Bales 

:   -3.0      0.1 
:    0.0      0.1 
:    -3.0      0.1 

:    6 
:    1 
:    6 

1 
1 
1 

UNITED  STATES 

: Million  Bushels 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

:   0.1 
:   0.1 
:   0.5 
:   0.1 

:   5.0 
:    1.0 
:    2.0 

:    0.0 

:    0.0     38.0 
:    0.0      4.0 
:    -3.0     11.0 
:    -2.0      0.0 

:    0 
:    0 
:    3 

:     2 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82-1986/87  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate 

following  the  marketing  year  and  for  1987/88  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  seven  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


DROUGHT  UPDATE  FOR  MEDITERRANEAN  BASIN 


The  persistant  dryness  in  some  parts  of  southern  Europe  and  northwestern 
Africa  was  recently  eased  by  substantial  rainfall.   Far  northern  Spain, 
southwestern  France,  northern  Italy,  and  most  of  Morocco  received  near  to 
above  normal  rainfall  during  March  and  early  April.  Widespread  but  mostly 
light  rainfall  occurred  in  the  remainder  of  southern  and  southeastern  Europe 
and  northwestern  Africa,  while  the  Near  East  remained  virtually  dry. 
Southeastern  Spain  and  some  areas  in  southeast  Europe  have  received  near 
normal  precipitation  since  autumn.   Seasonal  accumulations  in  the  rest  of  the 
region  remain  below  to  much  below  normal  despite  recent  rains,  especially 
interior  Spain,  peninsular  Italy,  much  of  southeast  Europe,  Tunisia,  and  most 
of  the  Near  East.  Topsoil  moisture  levels  in  these  European  areas  appear 
adequate  for  the  current  moisture  demands  of  vegetative  winter  crops.  Tunisia 
and  the  Near  East  appear  too  dry  for  normal  winter  crop  development.   Subsoil 
moisture  reserves  in  most  of  the  region  seem  limited  at  a  time  when  the 
moisture  demands  of  winter  crops  are  increasing.   Surface  reservoirs  are  also 
probably  below  normal  pool  levels,  suggesting  irrigation  supplies  and 
hydro-electric  power  generation  potential  may  be  limited  next  summer.   The 
probability  of  significant  improvements  in  the  region's  water  supplies  is 
diminishing  now  that  the  region's  winter  rainy  season  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

RAINY  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  CENTER-SOUTH  OF  BRAZIL 

Late  March  and  early  April  were  unfavorably  rainy  in  much  of  Brazil's  south 
and  center-south.  The  Brazilian  states  of  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  Santa  Catarina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  experienced  several  weeks  of  wet 
weather.  This  wetness  probably  hampered  early  soybean  harvest  in  many  areas 
and  may  have  caused  local  field  flooding.   Drier  weather  will  be  needed  in 
April  and  May  to  maintain  yield  and  quality  potentials  of  summer  crops  in 
harvest.   More  moderate  rainfall  would  also  facilitate  winter  crop  planting 
during  the  next  few  months. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


BRAZIL;   WHEAT  PLANTING  INTENTIONS  FOR  1989/90  UNCERTAIN 

In  Brazil,  wheat  is  planted  from  April  through  July  and  harvested  from  August 
through  November.  Nearly  one  hundred  percent  of  production  is  double-cropped 
with  soybeans.   Initially,  soybean  producers  grew  wheat  to  supplement  their 
income  when  soybean  prices  were  low.   However,  in  1985  the  Brazilian 
government  began  to  provide  production  incentives  to  wheat  producers  in  an 
effort  to  reach  national  self-sufficiency.  The  ensuing  programs  included 
technical  assistance,  favorable  guaranteed  prices,  adequate  credit,  and  an 
assured  market.   The  Bank,  of  Brazil  Wheat  Department  (CTRIN)  is  the  sole 
purchaser  of  wheat  in  Brazil.   The  change  in  policy  resulted  in  a  150-percent 
increase  in  production  from  1985  to  1987,  as  soybeans  and  wheat  were  more 
consistently  double-cropped.  The  program  also  encouraged  higher  input  usage 
and  improved  farming  techniques,  resulting  in  increased  yields.   Recently,  the 
government  has  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  program  because  of  the  debt 
crisis.   In  1988,  the  government  lowered  the  credit  and  price  guarantees  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  credit  spending  and  reduce  national  production.   This 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  producers  turned  to  personal  resources  and  1988 
production  nearly  reached  1987  levels.   The  CTRIN  was  again  faced  with  large 
purchasing  and  storage  costs.  The  government's  reluctance  to  spend  resources 
on  wheat  was  further  demonstrated  this  year  when  the  treasury  was  very  slow  in 
issuing  funds  to  purchase  the  final  300,000  tons  of  1988  crop  wheat.   The 
CTRIN  was  unable  to  finalize  purchases  until  early  April. 

For  1989,  the  policy  intentions  of  the  government  are  unknown.   The  entire 
program  is  being  reviewed,  with  the  intent  to  privatize  the  domestic  wheat 
marketing  system.  However,  privatization  will  probably  not  be  initiated  until 
1990.   In  the  meantime,  the  government  has  not  announced  a  program  for  the 
1989  crop  and  producers  are  concerned  that  there  will  be  no  credit  or 
guaranteed  purchases.  Given  the  policy  uncertainties  and  expectations  of 
continued  high  prices  for  soybeans,  some  producers  may  forego  planting  wheat 
ahead  of  the  1990  soybean  crop.  Wheat  area  is  expected  to  decline,  but  to 
what  extent  is  still  unknown. 


PERU;   PRODUCTION  DECLINES  FORECAST  FOR  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

Production  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  in  Peru  is  forecast  to  drop  sharply 
(perhaps  by  30  percent)  in  1989  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in 
Lima.   Prices  for  meat,  eggs,  and  feed  ingredients  were  decontrolled  in 
December  1988,  but  current  conditions  in  the  national  economy  indicate  demand 
for  poultry  products  will  continue  to  fall  as  it  did  last  year.   Peruvian  1988 
poultry  meat  production  in  was  estimated  at  250,000  tons,  down  slightly  from 
1987,  as  demand  fell  during  second  half  of  1988.   Despite  demand  problems,  egg 
production  was  up  in  1988  as  producers  recovered  from  1987  losses  due  to 
outbreaks  of  poultry  typhoid. 
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BRAZIL;   SOYBEAN  HARVESTED  DELAYED  BY  EXCESS  RAIN 

The  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo  reports  that  about  6  to  8  percent 
of  the  total  Brazilian  soybean  crop  was  harvested  by  April  1  compared  with  the 
usual  20  percent  or  more  by  this  date.   Late  plantings  and  excess  rains  in 
March  in  some  areas  are  the  reasons  for  the  delayed  harvest.   Overall  growing 
conditions  in  March  were  considered  favorable.  Weather  conditions  continue  to 
will  be  important  in  April  due  to  late  plantings.  About  18  percent  of  the 
crop  has  been  harvested  in  Parana.   According  to  producer  and  trade  sources, 
early  yields  in  Parana  are  below  average  (about  1.9  tons  per  hectare),  but 
still  better  than  expected.  About  5  percent  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  crop  has 
been  harvested.   Dry  weather  in  minor  growing  areas  of  southern  and  western 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  caused  some  soybean  yield  losses. 


BRAZIL:   PROCESSING  TOMATO  PRODUCTION  MOVING  TO  NORTHEAST 


Production  and  processing  of  tomatoes  in  Brazil  is  showing  a  tendency  to  shift 
towards  the  northeastern  regions  of  the  country  according  to  a  report  from  the 
U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  shift  is  due  to  better  tomato 
quality,  fewer  disease  problems,  and  less  competition  from  other  crops  in  the 
northeast.   Current  national  processing  capacity  is  estimated  at  1.8  million 
tons,  while  1989  production  of  processing  tomatoes  is  forecast  at  1  million 
tons.  The  states  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia  are  expected  to  account  for  half  of 
national  production  while  Sao  Paulo  accounts  for  just  over  one-third. 
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UNITED  STATES;   PROSPECTIVE  PLANTING  RESULTS  RELEASED 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  reported  in  the  March  31,  1989, 
Prospective  Plantings  report  that  the  intended  oilseeds  area  (soybeans, 
cotton,  peanuts,  sunflower,  and  flaxseed)  is  expected  to  total  31.1  million 
hectares,  up  2  percent  from  last  year.  Area  planted  to  food  grains  (wheat, 
rice,  and  rye)  at  32.1  million  hectares  is  up  12  percent  from  1988.  The 
intended  1989  feed  grains  acreage  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum)  of  43.7 
million  hectares  is  up  6  percent  from  last  year. 


UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY 

AREA  PLANTED  AND  1989  INTENTIONS 

(MILLION  HECTARES) 


1988-89 

CROP 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

CORN 

:       26.590 

27.365 

29.645 

8.3 

SORGHUM 

:        4.777 

4.192 

4.787 

14.2 

OATS 

:        7.268 

5.636 

5.349 

-5.1 

BARLEY 

:        4.470 

3.916 

3.893 

-0.6 

ALL  WHEAT 

:       26.642 

26.519 

30.062 

13.4 

WINTER 

:        19.753 

19.749 

22.149 

12.2 

DURUM 

:        1.352 

1.350 

1.560 

15.6 

OTHER  SPRING 

:        5.537 

5.420 

6.353 

17.2 

RICE 

!        0.953 

1.185 

1.158 

-2.3 

SOYBEANS 

!       23.454 

23.824 

24.977 

4.8 

FLAXSEED 

0.190 

0.111 

0.117 

5.5 

PEANUTS           ! 

0.634 

0.667 

0.663 

-0.6 

SUNFLOWER         j 

0.730 

0.865 

0.839 

-3.0 

ALL  COTTON        : 

4.212 

5.058 

4.470 

-11.6 

UPLAND         : 

4.156 

4.982 

4.352 

-12.6 

AMER-PIMA       : 

0.056 

0.076 

0.118 

55.3 

HAY  2/           : 

24.584 

26.531 

25.520 

-3.8 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS   : 

0.729 

0.606 

0.676 

11.4 

SWEETPOTATOES 

0.039 

0.037 

0.038 

1.5 

TOBACCO  2/        : 

0.238 

0.256 

0.289 

12.9 

SUGARBEETS        : 

0.513 

0.537 

0.537 

0.0 

1/  Intended  plantir 

igs  in  1989  as  ind 

icated  by 

reports  from  farmers. 

2/  Area  harvested  f 

or  1987  and  1988. 

April  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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CANADA:   STATISTICS  CANADA  RELEASES  PLANTING  INTENTIONS  REPORT 


The  Statistics  Canada  planting  intentions  report  for  principal  field  crops, 
released  on  March  22,  indicates  that  farmers  are  planning  to  shift  area  out  of 
rapeseed  and  summerf allow  into  the  major  grains  and  flaxseed. 

Total  wheat  area  is  expected  to  increase  0.5  million  hectares  from  last  year 
to  13.5  million;  about  half  of  that  increase  would  be  due  to  greater  durum 
plantings.   Barley  area  is  expected  to  increase  to  5.0  million  hectares,  up  13 
percent  from  last  year,  but  still  below  1987/88  plantings.   The  area  sown  to 
rapeseed  is  expected  to  fall  by  almost  20  percent,  to  3.0  million  hectares. 
Oat,  rye,  corn,  flaxseed,  and  soybean  seedings  are  all  expected  to  increase. 

Despite  generally  good  weather  conditions  throughout  the  prairie  provinces 
this  winter,  some  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  southern  Alberta  are  still  very 
short  of  soil  moisture.   Farmers  in  these  areas  are  likely  to  delay  plantings 
until  late  in  the  planting  season,  which  runs  through  May  for  wheat  and  into 
June  for  barley.   Several  factors  may  still  affect  planting  decisions.  The 
largest  factor  will  likely  be  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board's  announcement  of 
initial  payments  to  farmers,  which  are  expected  to  come  out  in  mid-April.   In 
addition,  western  farmers  can  be  expected  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  U.S. 
hard  red  winter  wheat  crop  for  indications  of  future  market  conditions. 


I 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  PULSE  SITUATION 

The  production  estimate  of  dry  pulses  in  selected  major  producing  countries  is 
up  15  percent  in  1988  over  the  previous  year,  and  up  23  percent  since  1984 
Output  of  dry  beans,  dry  peas,  lentils,  and  garbanzos  (chickpeas)  all  reached 
record  levels.  The  large  increases  in  the  area  planted  to  pulses  in  the  past 
5  years  have  come  from  a  relatively  small  group  of  countries,  mostly  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  increases  in  each  of  these  countries  has  been  driven 
by  low  world  grain  prices  and/or  high  government  support  prices  for  feed 
pulses. 

The  harvested  area  for  dry  beans  (including  broad  beans)  has  increased  by  only 
3  percent  in  the  past  5  years,  but  production  has  risen  by  9  percent. 
Increased  production  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  increased  yields  in  the 
EC-12,  which  have  improved  by  50  percent  from  an  average  of  1.2  tons  per 
hectare  in  1984  to  1.8  tons  per  hectare  in  1988. 

Dry  pea  production  has  risen  3.6  million  tons,  accounting  for  about  half  of 
the  total  increase  in  pulse  production.   Production  in  1988  was  40  percent 
higher  than  in  1984,  while  harvested  area  increased  17  percent  during  the  same 
period.   Canadian  area  quadrupled,  and  area  in  both  Australia  and  the  EC-12 
increased  by  about  three  and  a  half  times. 

Both  area  and  production  of  garbanzos  have  been  susceptible  to  large  year  to 
year  changes.   Production  in  India  accounts  for  most  of  the  total,  and  both 
area  and  yield  have  varied  significantly  with  changes  in  weather  patterns  and 
relative  crop  prices.   Turkey,  the  second  largest  producer  of  garbanzos,  has 
expanded  area  rapidly,  and  now  produces  about  10  percent  of  the  world  total. 

Lentil  production  has  expanded  rapidly  in  Canada,  Turkey,  and  Syria.  Canadian 
production  was  eight  times  greater  in  1987  than  in  1984,  but  harvested  area 
and  yields  both  dropped  precipitously  in  1988  due  to  severe  drought  conditions 
m  the  prairies.  As  a  result,  world  area  and  production  both  declined 
slightly  in  1988.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  pulse  production  in  those 
countries  which  showed  the  most  significant  increases  in  the  past  5  years  and 
in  selected  other  major  producers. 

CANADA:   From  1984  to  1988,  the  area  planted  to  field  peas  and  lentils  tripled 
as  western  farmers  looked  for  alternatives  to  traditional  grains.  The  decline 
in  lentil  area  and  the  concurrent  drop  in  yields  during  the  1988  season  were 
due  to  low  prices  and  a  prolonged  drought  in  Saskatchewan,  where  85-90  percent 
of  the  lentils  and  about  60  percent  of  the  peas  are  normally  grown.   Higher 
wheat  prices  will  probably  lead  to  lower  pea  and  lentil  area  in  1989,  but  no 
significant  changes  are  expected  for  dry  bean  plantings. 

EC-12:  The  largest  increases  in  EC-12  pulse  production  since  1984  are  due  to 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  area  planted  to  field  peas  in  France,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  growth  in  area  is  attributed  to  a  scheme 
introduced  in  1978  which  provides  a  subsidy  to  livestock  feed  compounders  who 
use  pulses  instead  of  imported  oilcake.   In  turn,  compounders  are  required  to 
pay  EC  farmers  a  "minimum  price"  for  feed  pulses.   Minimum  prices  rose  to  a 
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high  of  291.90  ECU'S  per  ton  in  1983/84,  were  reduced  slightly  for  the  next 
3  years,  and  then  were  reduced  another  10  percent  in  1987/88  to  257.70  ECU'S. 
These  reductions  were  less  significant  for  the  more  efficient  producers  in 
France,  but  area  dropped  in  Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1988.   Prices  were  reduced  another  10  percent  last  year  due  to  the  effects  of 
a  stabilizer  package.   In  1989,  a  small  increase  in  area  is  expected  for  both 
France  and  Germany  despite  lower  minimum  prices. 

Bean  production  also  has  grown  significantly  in  the  past  5  years,  largely  due 
to  a  shift  from  the  less  efficient  southern  countries  to  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  signals  a  shift  from  beans  for  food 
use  to  beans  for  use  in  feed  formulas.  Winter  bean  plantings  for  1989  have 
declined  significantly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  further  decrease  is 
expected  in  the  Netherlands.   Production  of  lentils  and  garbanzos  is  expected 
to  remain  relatively  stable  in  the  EC-12,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  where  a 
reduction  in  import  levies  has  reduced  domestic  prices  for  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  and  garbanzos. 

AUSTRALIA;   Production  of  pulses  in  Australia  expanded  rapidly  in  the  1980' s, 
allowing  them  to  become  a  major  exporter  of  both  lupines  and  field  peas. 
Lupine  production  in  1989  is  estimated  at  about  1.0  million  tons,  grown  on 
over  900,000  hectares.   Most  of  the  production  comes  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  Western  Australia.   Field  pea  production  is  located  predominately  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  area  also  is  expanding  rapidly  in  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales.   Pea  production  is  expected  to  remain  stable  or 
increase  slightly  in  1989. 

TURKEY:   Production  of  both  garbanzos  and  lentils  have  increased  rapidly  in 
the  past  5  years  due  to  high  support  prices  and  an  import  levy  of  about 
US$130-150  per  ton. 

SYRIA;   Production  of  garbanzos  and  lentils  increased  in  1988  in  response  to 
large  increases  in  government  procurement  prices.  The  larger  increase  in 
lentil  production  relative  to  garbanzos  can  be  attributed  to  a  restriction  on 
the  transport  of  lentils  from  the  area  of  production.   This  regulation  kept 
producers  from  selling  to  outside  markets,  so  the  increased  support  price  was 
relatively  more  attractive.  No  such  restriction  applies  to  garbanzos. 

INDIA;   India  is  the  largest  producer  of  pulses  in  the  world,  but  it  has  now 
become  a  net  importer  because  production  has  remained  static  for  the  past  few 
decades.  Consumption  is  almost  entirely  for  food  use,  and  dry  pulses  are 
somewhat  interchangeable,  although  preferences  vary  by  region.  Weather  plays 
an  important  role  in  both  area  and  yield,  and  1988  production  is  expected  to 
improve  markedly  compared  to  the  past  2  years  due  to  very  favorable  rainfall 
patterns.   In  addition,  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  pulses  was  raised 
from  10  percent  to  35  percent  in  late  1988,  resulting  in  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  domestic  price  of  some  pulses. 

CHINA;  Total  pulse  production  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons  from  2.7 
million  hectares  in  1986,  of  which  bean  production  is  placed  at  about  2.7 
million  tons  from  1.9  million  hectares.   Some  decline  in  area  during  recent 
years  is  evident  for  most  pulses,  but  green  bean  area  has  expanded  in  the  last 
2  years  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  high  yield  variety. 
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MEXICO;  Changes  in  bean  area  are  driven  by  both  producer  support  prices  and 
weather.   Over  75  percent  of  the  total  annual  bean  area  is  rainfed,  so  yields 
vary  considerably  with  weather  conditions.  Beans  are  grown  throughout  the 
country,  but  in  1988  the  states  of  Zacetas,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua  produced  65 
percent  of  the  summer  and  fall  crop  and  the  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Nayarit  each 
produced  about  a  quarter  of  the  spring  crop.  The  summer  crop  area  varies 
little  from  year  to  year,  but  producer  prices  have  a  larger  impact  on  spring 
bean  area  in  Sinaloa  because  most  of  the  area  is  irrigated  and  farmers  have 
the  potential  to  grow  a  wider  variety  of  crops. 


Planted  area  for  beans  dropped  significantly  in  1988,  and  is 


ARGENTINA;  _     ^   ^  ^ 

expected  to  drop  for  the  third  year  in  a  row  due  to  low' world  prices  and  early 
drought  conditions  in  Salta  Province,  where  over  60  percent  of  the  beans  are 
usually  produced.  Red  beans  and  the  Alubia  type  generally  comprise  over  90 
percent  of  the  total  crop,  but  the  mix  is  erratic  and  highly  dependent  on 
price  levels.   Peas  and  lentil  plantings  also  are  likely  to  decrease  in  1989 
due  to  lower  world  price  levels.  The  Government  of  Argentina  sets  no  specific 
policy  or  price  incentive  for  pulses. 

BRAZIL;  After  a  large  increase  in  planted  area  last  year,  1989  bean  plantings 
are  expected  to  decline  to  about  5.5  million  hectares.  The  decrease  is 
attributed  to  drought  conditions  in  the  central-south  region  during  late  1988 
and  to  increased  soybean  area.  This  region  produces  two  crops  annually,  with 
the  dry  season  crop  (February-August)  comprising  about  40-45  percent  of 
Brazil's  annual  production.  Total  planted  area  in  the  north-northeast  region 
is  generally  about  the  same  as  in  the  central-south,  but  yields  are  only  about 
half  as  high.  Third  crops  also  are  planted  in  some  areas.   Colored  beans  make 
up  the  bulk  of  production,  with  black  beans  making  up  the  remaining 
400-500,000  tons  annually. 


Bob  Macke  (202)  382-8877 
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Table  10 
DRY  PEA  AREA  A^D  PRDDUCnCN  FOR  SELECTED  OCUNTRIES 


...  ss= 

Harvested  Area 

in  Ihousand  Hectares   : 

Production  in 

Thousand  Metric  Tons    : 

• 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  i 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  : 

AFRICA       : 

Algeria     : 

17 

17 

18 

18 

16  : 

6 

7 

5 

4 

4  : 

Egypt       : 
Morocco     : 

4 
57 

2 

57 

3 

50 

3 
45 

3  : 
46  : 

6 
28 

3 

48 

6 
42 

6 
22 

6  : 
39  : 

ASIA        : 

India      : 

444 

494 

472 

464 

500  i 

364 

422 

383 

405 

400  : 

Japan      : 
Pakistan    : 

1 
145 

1 
141 

1 
143 

1 
138 

1  : 
145  : 

2 
69 

2 
68 

2 
69 

2 
67 

2  : 

70  : 

Turkey      : 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  : 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  : 

EC-12       : 

Belgiun\/Lux  : 
Denmark     : 

1 
34 

1 
100 

2 

120 

4 

200 

2  : 

144  : 

2 

255 

2 

525 

8 

509 

13 
507 

10  : 
556  : 

France      : 

128 

197 

274 

414 

473  ! 

620 

920 

1,108 

1,720 

2,379  : 

Germany,  FDR  : 

2 

16 

39 

51 

29  : 

7 

50 

120 

147 

103  : 

Italy      ! 
Netherlands  : 

3 

11 

3 
20 

3 
22 

3 
35 

3   ! 

28  : 

5 
56 

5 
71 

5 
124 

4 
122 

4  : 
114  : 

Spain       : 
U.K.        ! 

3 
:    39 

3 
78 

2 
77 

2 
99 

1 
90 

;     3 
:    161 

3 
213 

2 
282 

2 
263 

1  : 
287  :   1 

NJRiH  AMERICA 

Canada 

1     75 

80 

131 

253 

297 

''.        130 

181 

236 

442 

357  : 

U.S. 

:    45 

45 

72 

65 

72 

:    113 

113 

145 

154 

175  : 

1 

^^V" 

OCEANIA 

V  *  A 

Australia 

\         141 

208 

317 

433 

513 

i     64 

241 

518 

485 

533  :   , 

New  Zealand 

:    22 

22 

27 

37 

28 

:     76 

76 

65 

106 

70  :   ' 

SOUIH  AMERICA 

^B 

Argentina 

:     8 

10 

8 

18 

25 

:     8 

13 

11 

15 

24  : 

^^H.  >  •  * 

Chile 

:     6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

:     6 

8 

5 

5 

5  : 

^K-V- 

Don.  Rep. 

:    30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

:    19 

16 

15 

17 

17  : 

Ecuador 

:     0 

11 

22 

25 

20 

:     0 

5 

6 

6 

6  : 

Paraguay 

:     4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

:     4 

5 

5 

5 

5  : 

USSR 

i  5,434 

5,337 

5,457 

5,500 

5,340 

':     7,000 

7,200 

6,296 

7,000 

7,500  ! 

•iUiAL 

':     6,656 

6,888 

7,303 

7,851 

7,819 

i  9,008 

10,201 

9,971 

11,523 

12,671  1 
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Table  11 
DRY  BEAN  AREA  AND  PRODUCnCN  FOR  SELECTED  (DOUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Kenya 
Morocco 
South  Africa 

ASIA 
India 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Ihailand 
Turkey 

EC-12 

BelgiuiVLux. 
France 

Germany,  FDR 
Greece 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 
U.K. 

NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
U.S. 

SOUIH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Dom.  Rep. 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Venezuela 

USSR 

TOTAL 


:   Harvested  Area  in  Thousand  Hectares 

:    Production  in  Thousand  Metric  Tons   : 

':       1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

:   1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  : 

':           72 

73 

69 

68 

67 

\          32 

41 

33 

31 

31  i 

:    129 

142 

113 

120 

152 

:    271 

302 

282 

323 

362  J 

:    391 

480 

502 

510 

520 

:    136 

177 

325 

164 

315  1 

:    190 

212 

196 

211 

207 

:    122 

195 

215 

127 

232  1 

:     47 

56 

54 

60 

62 

:    69 

77 

58 

72 

75  1 

':   15,000 

15,028 

14,613 

14,236 

14,800 

\     6,500 

6,488 

6,133 

6,360 

6,700  : 

:     96 

85 

78 

86 

87 

:    152 

141 

128 

133 

133  : 

:    177 

221 

215 

188 

189 

:     92 

114 

106 

87 

93  : 

:     49 

51 

43 

45 

45 

:     38 

41 

31 

35 

38  : 

:    483 

526 

440 

427 

393 

:    352 

363 

275 

220 

295  : 

:    154 

192 

195 

175 

180 

!    190 

220 

210 

200 

210  : 

!       1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

:     1 

2 

2 

3 

2  : 

:     70 

41 

39 

33 

29 

:    190 

120 

124 

120 

115  : 

:     8 

14 

27 

54 

60 

:     27 

55 

106 

195 

216  : 

:     22 

25 

22 

21 

21 

:     31 

38 

35 

31 

37  : 

:    186 

169 

156 

162 

160 

:    270 

235 

223 

230 

225  : 

:     5 

5 

6 

12 

16 

:     17 

19 

30 

51 

57  : 

:    212 

195 

198 

196 

161 

:     43 

44 

44 

44 

44  : 

:    113 

103 

105 

99 

100 

:     76 

71 

78 

69 

50  : 

:     32 

45 

60 

91 

154 

:    125 

154 

229 

294 

514  : 

!     35 

45 

73 

57 

45 

\           64 

86 

70 

116 

73  : 

:    43 

43 

48 

56 

43  . 

:    23 

22 

29 

32 

23  : 

:    58 

58 

60 

45 

62 

:    48 

35 

50 

24 

42  : 

:    170 

170 

173 

172 

140 

:    111 

120 

123 

86 

94  : 

:    59 

66 

73 

50 

95  ! 

33 

48 

47 

23 

61  : 

:  1,600 

1,800 

1,950 

1,950 

1,850  : 

820 

1,000 

1,025 

1,100 

1,075  : 

:     84 

86 

82 

50 

85  : 

59 

59 

59 

34 

60  : 

:    591 

583 

605 

683 

553  : 

:    956 

1,004 

1,038 

1,175 

872  : 

:    225 

191 

254 

211 

156  i 

240 

210 

281 

163 

139  : 

:  5,319 

5,317 

5,484 

5,220 

5,904  ! 

2,615 

2,550 

2,210 

2,108 

2,752  : 

:     85 

83 

89 

86 

76  : 

94 

101 

89 

81 

100  : 

:    110 

132 

127 

128 

130  : 

80 

99 

104 

96 

100  : 

:     69 

53 

43 

63 

75  : 

55 

40 

29 

43 

69  : 

58 

58 

55 

58 

60  : 

34 

34 

43 

38 

40  : 

:     60 

64 

50 

68 

65  : 

51 

52 

32 

52 

50  : 

:     52 

57 

60 

65 

70  ! 

40 

46 

53 

56 

60  : 

:     51 

72 

76 

89 

92  ! 

24 

38 

40 

48 

50  : 

:    53 

57 

53 

50 

50  : 

150 

160 

75 

70 

60  : 

i  26,159 

26,599 

26,487 

25,896 

26,955  \ 

14,231 

14,601 

14,064 

14,134 

15,464  : 
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Table  12 
LENTIL  AREA  WO  PRODUCTICN  FXDR  SELECTED  OCUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Morocco 

ASIA 
India 
Iraq 
Jordan 
Pakistan 
Syria 
Turkey 

EC-12 
France 
Greece 
Italy 
Spain 

NORIH  AMERICA 
Canada 
united  Sta 

SOtrra  AMERICA 
Chile 
Argentina 

TOEAL 


:   Harvested  Area 

in  Thousand  Hectares   : 

Production  in 

Ihousand  Metric 

Tons    : 

':       1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  : 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988  : 

:     13 

5 

8 

7 

6  ': 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1  ': 

:     8 

8 

9 

10 

9     : 

10 

13 

14 

18 

15  : 

:     68 

88 

86 

90 

65  : 

25 

46 

70 

36 

51  : 

1    943 

1,091 

1,087 

1,053 

1,100  : 

534 

663 

659 

653 

700  ': 

:     5 

5 

4 

5 

5  : 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4  : 

:     5 

5 

5 

5 

5  : 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2  : 

:     83 

58 

81 

76 

75  : 

22 

31 

32 

31 

35  : 

:     60 

66 

67 

89 

180  • 

36 

48 

63 

72 

185  : 

:    620 

577 

747 

850 

875 

570 

618 

850 

900 

950  : 

:     8 

a 

8 

8 

8 

:     13 

13 

13 

13 

13  ': 

:     5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

:     5 

5 

2 

2 

2     : 

:     2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

:     1 

1 

1 

1 

1  : 

:     67 

64 

66 

91 

72 

:     44 

51 

39 

49 

51  : 

':          62 

70 

115 

239 

144 

:    39 

61 

175 

314 

64  i 

:     29 

41 

64 

58 

29 

:     27 

37 

86 

81 

41  : 

•     36 

37 

46 

33 

25 

':           25 

25 

25 

20 

16  ': 

:     11 

16 

15 

22 

18 

:     7 

12 

15 

25 

15  : 

!  2,014 

2,129 

2,397 

2,618 

2,602 

:  1,357 

1,619 

2,036 

2,197 

2,131  : 

3-1 


Table  13 


GARBANZO  BEAN  AREA  A^D  PRODUCTICN  FOR  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Morocco 

ASIA 
India 
Pakistan 
Syria 
Turkey 

BC-12 
Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 


SOLTIH  AMERICA 
Chile 

TOTAL 


Harvested  Area  in  Thousand  Hectares 
1984    1985    1986    1987    1988 


51 

8 

60 


7 
11 
27 
88 


58 

8 

77 


70 
10 
82 


68 

8 

77 


7,161  7,805  6,984 

977  1,033  1,082 

53  79  38 

345  400  533 


5 
10 
26 
88 


4 

9 

25 

90 


5 

8 

24 

91 


67 

8 

73 


5,806  7,800 

821  1,055 

84  90 

600  650 


4 

8 

24 

77 


11     13     15     14     15 
8,799   9,602   8,942   7,606   9,871 


Production  in  Thousand  Metric  Ttins 
1984    1985    1986    1987    1988 


16 
11 
29 


8 

14 
14 
60 


18 
13 
45 


4,751  5,788 

527  586 

36  50 

335  400 


6 

12 
13 
58 


26 
18 
71 


4,532 

583 

28 

630 


4 
10 
12 
58 


22 
13 
61 


3,622 

371 

43 

700 


5 

9 

12 

64 


22 
17 
56 


5,700 

598 

75 

750 


5 

9 

12 

57 


9     10     15      8     10 
5,810   6,999   5,987   4,930   7,311 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA 

OVERVIEW:   Cotton  production  in  India  is  of  great  significance  to  the  overall 
economy  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  sector.   Cotton  supports  roughly  60 
million  people  in  farming,  trade,  and  fabric  production  as  well  as  sustaining 
the  Indian  textile  industry,  the  largest  organized  industry  in  the  country. 
In  the  past  3  years,  India  has  accounted  for  roughly  23  percent  of  the  world's 
cultivated  cotton  area,  while  producing  10  percent  of  the  total  crop. 
Although  India  ranked  first  in  the  world  with  respect  to  area  devoted  to 
cotton  production,  with  7.7  million  hectares  in  1988/89,  it  ranked  fourth  in 
world  production,  with  output  estimated  at  8.2  million  (480  lb)  bales.   For 
the  most  part,  India's  cotton  crop  is  dependent  on  unreliable  monsoon 
rainfall,  resulting  in  an  unstable  production  environment.   Droughts  have 
severely  impacted  cotton  output  in  the  1980' s,  as  occurred  during  the  1983  and 
1986  crop  seasons,  when  production  shortfalls  approached  1  million  bales.   In 
recent  years,  India  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  improving  cotton 
productivity,  however,  yields  per  hectare  are  still  among  the  world's  lowest. 
For  example,  1988/89  yields  are  estimated  at  232  kilograms  per  hectare, 
compared  to  an  estimated  U.S.  yield  of  699  kilograms  per  hectare. 

The  1988/89  crop  season  progressed  extremely  well,  due  to  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  summer  monsoon.   Overall  rainfall  distribution  in  the  cotton  regions 
was  excellent.   Because  70  percent  of  India's  cotton  crop  is  rainfed,  the 
distribution  of  precipitation  is  a  crucial  factor.   An  unusual  storm  in 
September  dumped  12-14  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  important  irrigated  cotton 
region  of  northwest  India,  including  the  states  of  Punjab,  Haryana,  and 
Raj as than.  Abnormally  heavy  flood  damage  and  waterlogged  conditions 
associated  with  this  storm  reduced  cotton  production,  with  losses  in  the 
Punjab  estimated  at  150,000  bales.  The  favorable  summer  moisture  conditions 
across  the  subcontinent  also  reportedly  promoted  widespread  pest  infestations 
in  the  cotton  crop.   Post-monsoon  precipitation,  which  is  crucial  for  the 
winter  cotton  crop  in  southern  India,  proved  scanty.   Soil  moisture  reserves, 
however,  were  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory  for  crop  establishment  and 
development.   Production  in  the  southern  cotton  zone  is  currently  expected  to 
be  near  normal. 

AGRONOMIC  PRACTICES;   Cotton  is  grown  under  extremely  diverse  conditions 
across  the  country,  from  the  sub-himalayan  zone  in  the  northern  state  of 
Punjab  to  the  tropical  zone  in  the  southern  state  of  Tamil  Nadu.  Great 
differences  exist  in  agroclimate,  soils,  crop  calendar,  and  water  resource 
availability  from  one  production  zone  to  the  next.  The  overriding  variability 
of  the  cropping  environment,  combined  with  the  large  portion  of  the  crop  which 
is  rainfed,  contribute  directly  to  the  instability  of  cotton  production  in 
India.  Additionally,  some  130  insect  pests  are  known  to  infest  the  crop, 
causing  an  estimated  yield  loss  of  10-15  percent  annually. 

Generally,  cotton  cultivation  occurs  year-round  at  some  location  in  the 
country.  The  primary  summer  crop  (kharif)  is  planted  in  April-May  and 
harvested  in  November-December.  The  winter  crop  (rabi)  is  sown  in 
August-September  and  harvested  in  February-March.   A  small  summer  crop  is  also 
grown  in  the  south,  and  is  planted  in  February-March  and  harvested  in 
September-October.  As  stated  earlier,  nearly  70  percent  of  all  cotton 
production  is  rainfed,  relying  on  monsoon  and  post-monsoon  precipitation. 
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Weather  anomalies  are  very  prevalent  in  India,  and  commonly  impact  cotton 
output  in  one  region  or  another.  Hand  cultivation  is  not  uncommon,  including 
broadcast  sowing,  weeding,  spraying,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  The  seeding 
rate  at  planting  can  be  very  low  compared  to  other  major  producers,  averaging 
2.5-4.0  kilograms  per  hectare,  compared  to  40-50  kilograms  per  hectare  in 
Egypt  and  the  USSR.   Further,  seed  certification  is  low  compared  to  other 
countries.   Average  farm  size  is  approximately  2.3  hectares  or  5.7  acres; 
however,  70  percent  of  India's  farmers  cultivate  less  than  2  hectares. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  three  primary  zones  of  the  country. 

1)  The  Northern  Zone  is  comprised  of  the  states  of  Punjab,  Haryana,  and 
Rajasthan,  where  cotton  is  grown  under  irrigated  conditions  on  fertile, 
alluvial  soils.   Yield  is  very  high,  with  cotton  grown  in  a  multi-crop  fashion 
in  rotation  with  wheat,  sorghum,  and  rapeseed.   In  1988/89,  this  zone 
accounted  for  approximately  19  percent  of  total  cotton  area,  yet  contributed 
36  percent  of  the  total  cotton  output.  Cotton  varieties  grown  are  primarily 
superior  medium,  medium,  and  short  staple. 

2)  The  Central  Zone  includes  the  states  of  Gujarat,  Madhya  Pradesh,  and 
Maharashtra.  Rainfed  cotton  predominates  in  this  region,  and  is  grown  on 
black  soils  which  are  generally  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter. 
Yield  is  very  low.  Cotton  is  generally  mono-cropped,  or  grown  in  rotation 
with  millet,  sorghum,  and  pulses.   This  zone  contained  nearly  62  percent  of 
total  area,  but  contributed  only  37  percent  of  total  cotton  production  in 
1988/89.  Varieties  grown  include  long,  medium,  and  short  staple. 

3)  The  Southern  Zone  consists  of  the  states  of  Karnataka,  Andhra  Pradesh,  and 
Tamil  Nadu.  While  irrigation  exists,  most  cotton  is  grown  under  rainfed 
conditions.   Soils  are  characterized  as  light  to  heavy  black  soils  and  red 
loams.   Yield  is  above  average,  being  higher  than  in  the  central  zone  but 
lower  than  the  northern  zone.  Cotton  is  double-cropped  with  sorghum  or 
millet.   In  1988/89,  this  zone  contained  15  percent  of  total  area  and 
contributed  26  percent  of  total  cotton  output.   Both  long  and  superior  long 
staple  cottons  are  grown,  as  well  as  hybrid  varieties. 

Cotton  pests  are  extremely  numerous  and  infestations  are  often  severe.  The 
pest  management  system  is  a  critical  factor  in  yearly  production,  as  yield 
losses  due  to  pests  can  reach  20-70  percent  in  fields  without  proper 
management.   India  is  greatly  dependent  on  insecticides  to  combat  the  problem. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  total  insecticide  usage  for  all  crops, 
cotton  annually  consumes  roughly  50  percent.   Producers  are  known  to  use  a 
large  number  of  insecticides,  often  in  mixture,  to  combat  insect  problems. 
Average  sprayings  per  crop  are  few,  estimated  at  four  to  six  applications. 
However,  under  heavy  infestations  25-30  applications  have  been  reported.  The 
primary  pests  include  Jassids,  White  Fly,  and  Pink  and  Spotted  Bollworm. 

COTTON  DEVELOPMENT;   Cotton  research  and  development  efforts  since  the  1960's 
have  produced  substantial  results  in  yield,  quality,  and  staple  length. 
Though  planted  area  has  remained  constant  at  nearly  8.0  million  hectares, 
production  has  increased  from  5  million  bales  in  1965  to  an  estimated  8.2 
million  bales  in  1988/89.  Although  yield  gains  have  been  impressive,  average 
yields  remain  very  low  by  world  standards,  predominantly  a  result  of  the  huge 
area  subject  to  rainfed  conditions. 
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Beginning  in  1967,  primary  cotton  research  has  been  organized  under  the 
All-India  Coordinated  Cotton  Improvement  Project,  sponsored  by  the  Indian 
Council  of  Agricultural  Research.   Research  was  conducted  at  30  centers 
located  in  the  major  growing  regions.   Currently,  there  are  72  varieties  of 
cotton  grown  in  India,  including  9  hybrids.   India  is  the  world  leader  in 
hybrid  cotton  cultivation,  which  now  accounts  for  nearly  13  percent  of  the 
total  planted  area.  The  great  number  of  varieties  grown  in  the  country  is 
considered  to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  low  overall  yields.  Thus,  the 
government  has  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  cultivated  varieties  to 
help  maintain  quality  and  unify  the  price  structure.   Currently,  58  varieties 
and  7  hybrids  have  been  recommended  for  propagation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  cotton  researchers,  the  change  in  the  varietal 
composition  of  the  Indian  cotton  crop  has  been  significant.  When  India  became 
independent  in  1947,  virtually  none  of  India's  cotton  output  consisted  of  long 
staple  varieties.  At  that  time,  medium  staple  varieties  made  up  about  75 
percent  of  the  crop  and  short  staple  varieties  about  25  percent. 

In  1985,  the  varietal  breakdown  was  as  follows: 


Superior  Long  Staple 

32 

percent 

Long  Staple 

16 

percent 

Superior  Medium  Staple 

37 

percent 

Medium  Staple 

9 

percent 

Short  Staple 

6 

percent 

The  emphasis  in  the  past  on  long  staple  cotton  research  and  varietal 
development  has  created  an  imbalance  in  production,  as  medium  staple  cotton 
output  has  not  met  demand.  Government  price  supports  contributed  to  the 
problem  by  highly  favoring  long  staple  varieties.  A  major  focus  is  now 
underway  at  several  research  centers  to  develop  high-yielding  medium  staple 
varieties,  especially  adapted  to  rainfed  conditions. 

In  addition  to  research,  since  1971  the  central  government  has  sponsored  an 
extension  and  subsidy  program  for  cotton  called  the  Intensive  Cotton  District 
Program  (ICDP).  Key  producer  districts  were  selected  in  each  state,  in  which 
an  entire  package  of  improved  technology  and  seed  was  introduced.  All  of  the 
district's  cotton  growers  received  subsidized  inputs  for  pesticides, 
fertilizers,  plant  hormones,  and  certified  seed.   Sufficient  extension 
personnel  also  were  available  to  maintain  contact  with  growers  and  conduct 
pilot  demonstrations  of  the  new  technology.  As  the  ICDP  program  proceeds  into 
1989,  it  is  expected  to  cover  about  25  percent  of  India's  cotton  area,  or  2 
million  hectares.   Additionally,  another  1  million  hectares  will  be  covered  by 
hybrid  cotton  varieties. 
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OUTLOOK;  The  current  outlook,  for  cotton  in  India  is  favorable,  owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  crop  to  the  textile  industry  and  increasing  domestic  demand 
from  an  expanding  population.   For  the  past  several  years,  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing  cotton  output  by  providing 
incentives  and  input  subsidies  to  producers.  Along  this  line,  the  government 
recently  raised  cotton  support  prices  for  the  1989/90  crop  in  order  to 
continue  to  encourage  expanded  cultivation.  Despite  these  increases,  average 
producer  prices  in  India  remain  low  by  U.S.  standards.  With  the  government 
fully  committed  to  increasing  output,  few  manmade  obstacles  remain.   In  the 
short  term,  production  is  expected  to  increase  with  the  expansion  of  certified 
seed  usage,  along  with  improvements  in  agronomic  practices.   Steady  increases 
in  yield  also  are  expected,  particularly  in  the  irrigated  cotton  areas,  as 
improved  technology  is  more  widely  adopted. 


Michael  J.  Shean  (202)  475-5135 
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Chart  1 
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Chart  2 


UORLD     COTTON     PRODUCTION 

1980/89 
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Map  2 
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1989  WINTER  GRAIN  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OVERVIEW; 

Winter  grains  account  for  about  one-third  of  the  global  wheat  and  coarse  grain 
output.   This  year,  winter  grain  production  prospects  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  outside  the  United  States  are  mixed.  The  outlook  is  favorable  in 
northern  Europe,  South  Asia,  and  East  Asia.   Prospects  for  winter  grains  in 
the  Soviet  Union  appear  about  average.  Dry  weather  has  been  a  problem  in 
southern  West  and  East  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.   The  area 
planted  to  winter  grains  during  the  fall  of  1988  for  harvest  in  1989  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  excluding  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  up  slightly 
from  last  year.   Preliminary  indications  of  sown  area  reductions  in  Canada, 
northwest  Africa,  and  Eastern  Europe  likely  have  been  more  than  offset  by 
increases  in  Western  Europe,  South  Asia,  China,  and  Mexico. 

WESTERN  EUROPE:   Winter  grain  conditions  are  generally  very  good  in  the  north 
but  are  less  favorable  in  large  parts  of  Spain,  southern  France,  central 
Italy,  and  Greece.   Fall  weather  in  northern  Europe  was  excellent,  and  a  mild 
winter  allowed  winter  grains  to  break  dormancy  and  develop  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  mild  weather  probably  kept  winterkill  to  a  minimum,  but  is  expected  to 
lead  to  increased  pest  and  disease  problems  this  spring.   In  southern  Europe, 
however,  many  areas  had  well  below  normal  amounts  of  rainfall,  and  yield 
potentials  may  have  already  been  reduced  in  some  regions.  Widespread  showers 
in  northern  Italy,  Spain,  and  southern  France  have  improved  crop  conditions 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  greater  than  normal  rainfall  in  coming  weeks 
will  be  needed  to  produce  average  yields  in  many  areas. 

o  France:   Mild,  dry  weather  has  covered  most  of  France  since  last 
fall,  favoring  fall  planting  and  leading  to  accelerated 
development  of  winter  grains.  There  is  some  concern  that  black 
slug  infestation  could  be  higher  than  normal  in  the  major  winter 
grain  areas  of  the  north  this  spring.   Very  low  winter  rainfall 
in  west-central  and  southwestern  France  left  irrigation  supplies 
and  soil  moisture  at  low  levels,  but  deep  soil  moisture  reserves 
have  not  been  significantly  affected  and  recent  rains  have 
helped  to  replenish  moisture  supplies  near  the  surface. 
Overall,  winter  grain  conditions  are  very  favorable, 
particularly  in  the  northern  higher  yielding  regions.   However, 
spring  rains  are  still  needed  in  the  southwest. 

o  United  Kingdom:  Winter  grains  area  is  up  400,000  hectares  over 
last  year  due  to  excellent  fall  planting  weather,  according  to  a 
government  survey.   Winter  grain  area  planted  in  the  fall  of 
1987  was  down  because  of  poor  planting  conditions.   High  winter 
wheat  plantings  in  the  fall  of  1988  indicate  a  return  to  the 
long-term  trend  of  increased  wheat  area  at  the  expense  of 
barley.   Winter  climate  conditions  have  been  abnormally  mild  and 
dry,  leading  to  accelerated  crop  development,  and  the 
possibility  of  greater  than  normel  pest  and  disease  problems. 
Overall,  conditions  are  very  favorable. 
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o  Vest  Germany:  Winter  grains  area  is  up  slightly  this  year.  As 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  fall  and  winter  were  very  mild, 
leading  to  advanced  crop  development,  but  leaving  the  crop 
succeptible  to  pest  and  disease  infestation.  The  outlook,  is 
very  favorable. 

o  Italy;  Despite  late  March  and  early  April  rains  in  the  north, 
some  parts  of  Italy  are  still  experiencing  drought  conditions 
due  to  abnormally  low  rainfall  throughout  the  winter.   Central 
Italy,  where  40  percent  of  the  soft  wheat  crop  is  grown,  remains 
especially  dry  and  plants  are  showing  delayed  and  uneven 
development.  Some  replanting  is  expected  in  the  Maremma  area, 
between  Latium  and  Tuscany.  The  Po  Valley  was  very  dry 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  but  sustained  heavy  fog  helped 
preserve  soil  moisture  levels  and  good  showers  throughout  March 
have  improved  the  outlook,  for  winter  grains.  Drought  damage  has 
been  minimal  in  the  major  durum  producing  regions  of  southern 
Italy. 

0  Spain;  Yield  potentials  in  many  parts  of  Spain  may  have  already 
been  affected  by  drought.  Rainfall  in  most  of  the  grain 
producing  areas  averaged  about  15  percent  of  normal  from 
December  1988  through  February  1989.   In  addition,  hard  frosts 
during  emergence  hurt  wheat  plantings  in  some  parts  of  the 
north.  Recent  rainfall  has  improved  conditions  somewhat,  but 
sustained  rainfall  through  April  is  badly  needed  as  Spain  enters 
the  traditional  dry  season.   Conditions  are  still  unfavorable 
across  most  of  the  winter  grain  areas. 

o  Portugal;  Wheat  area  is  estimated  to  be  20  percent  above  the 
1987/88  level.  Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  planting, 
and  good  rains  came  in  late  January  through  early  February. 
Overall,  conditions  are  very  favorable,  and  normal  rains  should 
mean  an  increase  in  yields  after  last  year's  poor  crop. 

o  Greece;  Unlike  most  of  Europe,  Greece  experienced  some  cold 
weather  and  snow  which  interrupted  fall  planting.   Most  of  the 
winter  was  warm  and  dry,  but  heavy  rains  in  late  March  helped  to 
replenish  soil  moisture  levels.  Crop  development  will  be  later 
than  normal,  but  overall  conditions  are  still  favorable. 

o  Denmark;  Reports  indicates  that  winter  grain  area  expanded 
dramatically  due  to  excellent  fall  planting  conditions  and  a 
government  scheme  designed  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  arable 
land  under  crops  during  the  winter.  The  scheme  is  part  of  a 
package  designed  to  reduce  nitrate  pollution.  Conditions  are 
very  favorable. 

o  Belgium/Luxembourg ;  Overall  winter  grains  area  is  unchanged, 
but  a  small  shift  was  made  from  barley  to  wheat.   Fall  planting 
conditions  and  winter  weather  were  optimal.  The  outlook  is  very 
favorable. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE;   Overall  prospects  for  winter  grains  remain  unfavorable  in 
several  areas,  particularly  in  southern  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Balkans  due  to 
an  unusually  cold  November  and  persistent  above  normal  temperatures  and  below 
average  rainfall  since  January.   Across  East  Europe,  winter  grain  stands  are 
extremely  variable  and  crop  conditions  are  less  favorable  than  at  this  time 
last  year  in  spite  of  recent  beneficial  rains.   Winter  grains  area  may  be  down 
slightly  from  last  year's  level. 

o  Hungary;  Winter  grains  entered  dormancy  this  year  less  developed  than 
normal.   Stand  density  was  satisfactory,  but  tillering  was  reportedly 
down  AG  percent  from  normal  due  to  insufficient  moisture  and  cold  autumn 
weather.  Winter  snowfall  was  also  limited.   Southern  Hungary  remains 
quite  dry  while  central  and  northern  production  areas,  despite  recent 
beneficial  rains,  still  have  below  normal  soil  moisture  levels.   Planted 
area  for  winter  grains  may  be  down  marginally  this  year. 

o  East  Germany;   Fall  seeding  of  winter  grains  began  on  schedule,  but 
autumn  dryness  delayed  planting  of  about  30  percent  of  the  crop.   Soil 
moisture  continues  to  be  limited  and  very  mild  winter  temperatures  may 
result  in  above  average  pest  problems.   Sown  area  is  expected  to  rise  by 
this  year  in  order  to  meet  ambitious  production  targets  initiated  in  the 
wake  of  last  year's  poor  grain  harvest.   However,  a  significant  increase 
in  inputs  is  not  expected,  as  planners  rely  on  hopes  of  better  weather 
and  management  practices. 

o  Czechoslovakia;  Winter  grains  were  sown  under  generally  good  conditions 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  region  from  Mikulov  to  Pehorelice 
where  stands  were  thin  due  to  late  planting  and  low  soil  moisture. 

o  Yugoslavia;  Abnormally  cold  autumn  temperatures  severely  affected 
germination  and  establishment  of  winter  grains  in  many  areas. 
Additionally,  winter  drought  prevented  recharge  of  badly  depleted  soil 
moisture.  Rapidly  escalating  costs  of  inputs  as  well  as  high  interest 
and  inflation  rates  will  likely  have  a  depressing  effect  on  production. 
Winter  grain  area  may  be  down  from  last  year. 

o  Romania:   Extremely  cold  November  weather  followed  by  below  normal 

precipitation  reduced  winter  grain  prospects,  particularly  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.   Barley  condition  is  generally  better  than  wheat  since 
barley  is  sown  earlier  and  was  less  affected  by  the  November  cold  snap. 
Reservoir  levels  are  very  low  and  will  restrict  irrigation  of  winter 
grains. 

o  Bulgaria;   Sowing  conditions  were  very  good  throughout  the  major  winter 
grain  production  areas  and  crops  were  in  excellent  condition  as  late  as 
December.  The  outlook  is  more  favorable  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Balkans,  but  not  as  good  as  at  this  time  last  year. 

o  Poland;  Winter  wheat,  barley,  and  triticale  plantings  are  estimated  to 
be  up  5  percent  over  last  year.  A  cold  spell  in  late  November  may  have 
caused  some  localized  damage,  but  very  mild  weather  throughout  most  of 
the  winter  allowed  crops  to  develop  ahead  of  schedule.  Overall 
conditions  are  favorable. 
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USSR;   Most  of  the  major  winter  grain  regions  in  the  USSR  have 
experienced  generally  mild,  but  dry  weather  since  last  fall.  These 
conditions  could  have  increased  the  vulnerability  of  the  grains  to 
diseases  and  pests  and  contribute  to  the  possibility  of  winterkill 
greater  than  normal.   In  the  overall,  prospects  for  the  winter  grain 
crop  appear  about  average. 

Temperatures  throughout  most  of  the  European  part  of  the  country  have 
been  well  above  normal  (6-8  degrees  Celsius)  for  over  3  months.  Above 
normal  temperatures  caused  the  crop  in  the  south  to  break  dormancy  and 
enter  the  tillering  and  stem  extension  stages  several  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  which  will  increase  the  need  for  moisture. 


While  deep  snowcover  has  persisted  in  par 
the  Volga  Vyatka  regions,  much  of  the  wes 
deficient  in  precipitation.   Some  parts  o 
Byelorussia  have  received  only  about  half 
precipitation  since  last  fall.   Parts  of 
Lower  Volga  also  are  deficient.   In  early 
snowfall  (5-15  centimeters)  was  reported 
Below-normal  temperatures  were  associated 
precipitation.  The  entire  southern  half 
precipitation. 
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Spring  tillering  has  progressed  over  the  southern  half  of  Byelorussia, 
all  of  the  Ukraine  and  all  but  the  northern  most  part  of  the  North 
Caucasus.   Stem  extension  is  taking  place  in  the  south  of  this  area, 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Articles  in  the  Soviet  press  have  expressed  concern  about  the  effects  of 
ice  crusting  and  persistent,  deep  snowcover  in  some  places.  The 
crusting  was  caused  by  intensive  thawing,  brought  on  by  mild 
temperatures  and  subsequent  compacting.  Most  affected  by  the  crusting 
were  the  Baltics  and  parts  of  Byelorussia  and  the  Central  Chernozem 
areas.   Smothering,  often  prevalent  in  rye,  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
serious  problem  than  usual  this  season,  especially  where  deep  snow  has 
covered  fields  and  the  soil  was  only  lightly  frozen.   Smothering  reduces 
the  density  of  the  stands  and  weakens  the  surviving  plants,  making  them 
more  subject  to  harm  from  low  temperatures  late  in  the  spring.  The 
early  onset  of  weather  permitting  spring  field  work  will  enable  the 
damaged  stands  to  be  "repaired"  by  overseeding.  This  is  done  usually  by 
seeding  spring  barley  into  the  remaining  stand  of  winter  grain. 

The  nature  of  the  winter  has  not  been  such  that  large  areas  of  grain 
have  been  killed  outright.   However,  reports  of  flooding  in  Krasnodar  in 
mid-February  indicated  that  about  100,000  hectares  of  winter  grains, 
probably  almost  entirely  wheat,  were  lost. 

NORTHWEST  AFRICA; 

o  Morocco:   Compared  to  last  year,  wheat  area  will  likely  be  up,  but 
inadequate  rainfall  in  important  northern  growing  regions  during 
December  and  January  probably  reduced  wheat  yield  prospects.   Barley 
planted  area  may  be  down  due  to  large  carry-over  stocks  and  related  low 
producer  prices  which  reduced  planting  incentives.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  more  favorable  in  the  barley  areas  than  in  the  wheat  regions 
with  barley  yields  expected  to  be  near  normal. 
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o  Algeria;  Winter  wheat  area  and  production  are  expected  to  decline  this 
year.  Revisions  in  agricultural  policies  reduced  government  involvement 
in  production  planning.   Producers  used  the  opportunity  to  shift  from 
wheat  to  more  profitable  cash  crops,  causing  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
planted  winter  grain  area.   This,  combined  with  very  inconsistent 
rainfall  patterns  across  Algeria,  has  caused  a  reduction  in  production 
prospects  for  soft  wheat  and  durum.   Barley  area  may  have  declined 
slightly,  but  overall  winter  grain  prospects  are  somewhat  more  favorable 
than  at  this  time  last  year. 

o  Tunisia;  Winter  grain  yields  should  improve  over  last  year's  drought- 
reduced  level,  but  total  output  is  expected  to  remain  below  normal  due 
to  dryness.   Planting  conditions  were  adequate,  at  best.  Yields 
probably  have  been  negatively  affected  by  below  normal  precipitation 
throughout  the  growing  season.  Conditions  are  not  favorable,  though  not 
as  severe  as  last  year  due  in  part  to  more  moderate  temperatures. 
Barley  and  wheat  area  is  forecast  up  from  last  year,  but  planted  area  is 
still  below  the  long  term  average. 


ASIA; 


o  India;  Autumn  planting  conditions  for  winter  grains  were  very  favorable 
across  the  northern  growing  region,  following  an  excellent  summer 
monsoon  season.   Soil  moisture  levels  were  adequate  to  boost  early 
planting  operations,  while  irrigation  reserves  were  abundant.  Winter 
weather  was  predominately  dry  and  cool.  Crop  growth  has  been  delayed  by 
nearly  3  weeks  from  normal,  with  the  majority  of  grains  in  early 
grainfill  stage  in  late  March.  Normally,  major  harvesting  operations 
occur  in  early  April.  While  the  overall  outlook  for  winter  grains  is 
favorable,  late  maturing  wheat  and  barley  crops  could  be  subject  to 
yield  losses,  as  a  greater-than-normal  proportion  of  the  crops  will  fill 
and  mature  during  the  hot  season  (April/May). 

o  Pakistan:   In  comparison  to  the  two  previous  winter  seasons,  the  current 
winter  grain  outlook  is  very  favorable.  Good  soil  moisture  conditions 
at  planting,  including  timely  rains  in  the  rainfed  zone  of  northern 
Punjab,  have  boosted  the  overall  outlook.   Cool  temperatures  and  timely 
winter  showers  have  maintained  near  ideal  growing  conditions.  Delayed 
crop  phenology,  as  in  India,  could  force  a  large  portion  of  the  winter 
grains  to  mature  late — this  could  cause  yield  problems  due  to  high 
temperatures  during  the  hot  season  (April/May).  Wheat  area  may  be  up 
slightly  from  last  year. 

o  China;  Virtually  no  rain  fell  from  October  to  December  making  the 

autumn  of  1988  one  of  the  driest  in  decades.  The  drought  was  especially 
severe  in  the  major  grain  provinces  of  Henan,  Hubei,  Anhui,  Jiangsu  and 
Shandong  and  hampered  crop  establishment  prior  to  winter  dormancy. 
However,  mild  winter  temperatures  reduced  potential  winterkill  damage. 
Since  January,  the  country  has  received  above  normal  precipitation  in 
almost  all  the  winter  grain  areas,  recharging  soil  moisture  and 
improving  prospects.   In  the  southern  grain  areas,  cool  spring 
temperatures  have  delayed  crop  development  slightly,  but  overall  growing 
conditions  appear  to  be  the  best  in  recent  years.  In  response  to 
government  production  incentives  and  strong  free  market  prices  for 
grains,  the  1989  winter  grains  planted  area  may  be  up  slightly  from  last 
year. 
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o  Japan:  Mild  and  dry  winter  weather,  followed  by  heavy,  mostly 

beneficial  rainfall  and  warm  temperatures  this  spring,  created  favorable 
growing  conditions.  Winter  wheat  and  barley  area  likely  increased 
slightly  as  land  continued  to  shift  out  of  rice  cultivation. 

o  South  Korea:   Extremely  dry  weather  during  the  planting  season  and  over 
the  winter  is  expected  to  sharply  depress  barley  yields.   Heavy  rainfall 
from  January  to  March  provided  some  relief  and  improved  growing 
conditions,  but  production  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  government 
target.  Government  incentives  to  encourage  winter  grain  production, 
which  is  primarily  barley,  have  been  generally  unsuccessful  due  to  low 
grower  returns. 

MIDDLE  EAST: 


o  Turkey:  Moisture  supplies  have  been  inadequate  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  the  primary  winter  grain  production  areas.   March  rains 
helped  alleviate  the  dryness,  but  the  northern  two-thirds  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  need  more  rain.   Unseasonable  cold  November  weather  hampered 
stand  development  and  retarded  root  growth.  Winter  grain  area  is 
estimated  to  be  up  slightly  from  last  year. 

o  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel:   These  countries  have  had  generally 

below-normal  precipitation  since  December.   Fall  planting  was  delayed  by 
about  3  weeks  in  Syria  due  to  spotty  rains.   Coastal  Syria  has  had  only 
about  a  third  of  normal  precipitation  since  January,  while  northern 
Israel  has  received  approximately  45  percent  of  normal  precipitation. 
The  outlook  is  fair  to  poor  for  wheat  and  barley  in  these  countries. 

o  Jordan;  Winter  grains  were  sown  on  schedule  for  April-June  harvest 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  outlook  is  generally  favorable. 

NORTH  AMERICA: 
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o  Canada:  The  area  planted  to  winter  wheat  is  down  about  14  percent  from 
last  year.   (Winter  wheat  comprises  about  10  percent  of  Canada's  total 
wheat  crop.)  The  reductions  came  in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  where 
soil  moisture  levels  remained  low  after  last  summer's  drought.  Winter 
rye  plantings  were  increased  by  over  50  percent  to  protect  the  soil,  but 
much  of  this  area  may  be  replanted  to  spring  grains.   Fall  and  winter 
precipitation  has  benefited  crops  in  both  Ontario  and  the  western 
provinces,  and  snow  cover  appears  to  have  been  adequate  to  protect 
plants  from  significant  damage.  The  outlook  for  winter  grains  is 
favorable. 


.V 


o  Mexico:   Winter  wheat  production  is  centered  in  northwestern  Mexico  and 
is  irrigated.  Adequate  rainfall  during  the  summer  of  1988  insured  ample 
irrigation  supplies  for  the  1989/90  wheat  crop.  Wheat  area  is  estimated 
to  have  sharply  increased. 


Note:  The  initial  forecast  of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  area,  yield,  and 

production  for  the  1989/90  year  will  appear  in  the  May  edition  of  the 
World  Agricultural  Production  report. 


Terry  Taylor,  Agronomist,  (202)  382-8882 
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MEXICAN  STRAWBERRY  PRODUCTION 

Mexico's  1988/89  harvest  of  fresh  strawberries  is  currently  forecast  at 
115,200  tons,  up  3  percent  from  the  record  volume  produced  a  year  ago.  The 
projected  increase  in  production  is  directly  related  to  a  lA-percent  expansion 
in  area  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the  government's  strawberry 
planting  quota  system.   Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Horticultural 
Producers  adhered  to  their  organization's  authorized  planting  quota. 
Independent  producers,  however,  planted  extensively  thereby  substantially 
boosting  production  prospects  for  the  1988/89  season. 

The  downturn  in  producer  price  levels  normally  associated  with  a  bumper  crop 
appears  to  have  been  avoided.   Minor  hail  and  frost  damage  proved  beneficial 
by  naturally  thinning  the  crop,  lowering  yields,  and  expanding  the  peak 
harvest  period,  thereby  preventing  an  oversupply  situation  and  the  inevitable 
downward  pressure  on  prices.  Other  factors  evident  this  season,  such  as  more 
extensive  use  of  early  and  late  blossoming  varieties,  expanded  plantings  of 
humidity  resistant  varieties  (Lasen  and  Parker),  and  strong  domestic  demand 
for  fresh  strawberries  prompted  by  an  increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power, 
bode  well  for  future  crops.   Surprisingly,  this  is  Mexico's  first  harvest 
season  where  domestic  prices  for  fresh  strawberries  are  more  attractive  than 
export  prices.  Quality  appears  good  with  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
harvest  expected  to  be  graded  "A,"  50  percent  graded  "B,"  and  only  17  percent 
graded  "C." 

Following  two  consecutive  years  of  ample  production  of  frozen  strawberries, 
strong  domestic  and  international  demand  for  fresh  supplies  is  expected  to 
push  the  frozen  pack  level  down  12  percent  to  45,000  tons  during  the  1988/89 
season.   Because  of  this  heightened  demand  for  fresh  strawberries  and  the 
natural,  weather-related  thinning  process  that  occurred,  the  usual  peak 
oversupply  situation  that  forces  down  prices  for  processors  never 
materialized.  As  a  result,  processors  are  experiencing  problems  obtaining 
fresh  product  at  reasonable  prices  and  many  have  delayed  processing 
altogether.   The  processing  plant  owned  by  the  producer  cooperative 
(Asociacion  Agricola  Local  de  Productores  de  Fresas  del  Valle  de  Zamora) 
safeguards  low  income  producers/processors  by  allowing  them  to  freeze  their 
product  and  wait  for  prices  to  rise  before  selling.   Currently  looming  over 
all  processors,  however,  is  the  imminent  threat  of  losing  price 
competitiveness  should  the  government  implement  its  proposal  to  ban  the 
subsidy  on  sugar. 
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Table  14 


MEXICO:  STRAWBERRIES,  FRESH  &  FROZEN 


Area 

Fresh 

Frozen 

Year 

Harvested 

Yield 

Production 

Production 

Hectares 

Tons/Hectare 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

1970/71 

6,903 

14.98 

103,440 

N/A 

1971/72 

5,682 

15.53 

88,228 

N/A 

1972/73 

6,661 

15.72 

104,684 

N/A 

1973/74 

6,339 

16.24 

102,958 

N/A 

1974/75 

5,328 

16.44 

87,618 

N/A 

1975/76 

5,684 

15.71 

89,321 

N/A 

1976/77 

5,529 

15.98 

88,327 

N/A 

1977/78 

5,709 

15.50 

88,502 

N/A 

1978/79 

5,340 

16.38 

87,450 

N/A 

1979/80 

5,200 

15.94 

82,900 

N/A 

1980/81 

4,400 

17.50 

77,000 

38,000 

1981/82 

3,900 

16.33 

63,700 

37,300 

1982/83 

3,800 

20.24 

76,900 

33,000              \ 

1983/84 

4,200 

22.02 

92,500 

40,000                       : 

1984/85 

3,500 

19.00 

66,500 

25,554              1 

1985/86 

4,000 

17.00 

68,000 

28,052              ! 

1986/87 

4,750 

19.14 

90,900 

39,753              I 

1987/88 

5,600 

20.00 

112,000 

51,408              ! 

1988/89  1/ 

6,400 

18.00 

115,200 

45,000              1 

1/  Preliminary 
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WORLD  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


Commercial  production  of  fresh  pineapple  is  expected  to  expand  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year.   Combined  output  by  the  world's  leading  producers  is 
forecast  at  over  5.8  million  tons,  up  6  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Expansion  continues  in  Thailand,  the  world's  leading  pineapple  producer. 
Current  forecasts  place  the  1989  harvest  at  a  record  1.95  million  tons,  10 
percent  greater  than  last  year's  record  crop.   Several  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  growth— increased  area,  consistently  favorable  weather 
conditions,  ample  rainfall,  greater  chemical  usage,  and  improved  cultivation 
techniques.   Particularly  significant  are  the  growing  number  of  farmers  that 
are  "forcing"  crops,  utilizing  double-row  cropping  methods  and  minimizing  the 
number  of  ratoon  crops.   "Forcing"  is  a  chemical  process  that  accelerates 
fruit  maturation  and  allows  growers  to  satisfy  off-season  market  demand  while, 
at  the  same  time,  securing  higher  farmgate  prices.   Double-row  cropping  boosts 
yields  by  supporting  up  to  50,000  plants  per  hectare  compared  to  only  30,000 
under  the  traditional  single-row  method.   Replanting  after  one  or  two  ratoon 
crops  (rather  than  three  or  four)  has  significantly  raised  average  fruit  size 
and,  thus,  has  become  the  preferred  cropping  cycle  during  the  past  several 
years. 

The  outlook  for  the  1989  harvest  in  the  Philippines  appears  favorable  with 
production  estimated  at  1.66  million  tons— marginally  above  last  season's 
drought-reduced  crop,  but  slightly  below  the  bumper  harvest  in  1987. 
Currently,  there  is  some  concern  regarding  the  untimely  rains  over  plantation 
areas  of  Mindanao.  Although  the  additional  moisture  will  benefit  new 
plantings,  these  intermittent  rains,  during  what  is  typically  the  Philippine's 
dry  season,  have  already  disrupted  normal  harvesting  schedules  and  prompted 
speculation  that  the  lack  of  sunlight  on  maturing  crops  will  reduce  fruit 
sweetness.  However,  on  the  plus  side,  early  season  rains  boosted  yields  and 
fruit  size. 

Pineapple  production  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  rebound  to  616,885 
tons— a  3  percent  gain  over  last  season.  Growing  conditions  have  been 
favorable  with  ample  rainfall  and  no  reported  disease  or  pest  problems.  Two 
major  factors  have  contributed  to  the  projected  turnaround— an  increase  in 
area  planted  (i.e.,  area  planted  in  1988  that  will  be  harvested  as 
high-yielding  plant  crop  during  1989)  and  greater  reliance  on  systematic 
year-round  harvesting  that  has  been  accomplished  by  varying  planting  dates, 
planting  elevations,  and  cultivation  methods. 

The  1989  season  appears  to  be  a  banner  one  for  Mexican  pineapple  growers.  The 
fresh  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  333,000  tons— 35  percent  greater  than  the 
1988  harvest— reflecting  a  sharp  rise  in  harvested  area  and  a  4-year  upward 
trend  in  grower  prices.   Yields  are  expected  to  remain  stable  at  approximately 
45  tons  per  hectare.   Quality  is  reportedly  good,  although  losses  due  to 
disease  and  insect  damage  are  estimated  at  6-10  percent  of  total  production. 

Pineapple  production  in  South  Africa  is  expected  to  show  only  a  marginal 
recovery  following  last  season's  flood  damage.  The  1989  crop  is  forecast  at 
259,700  tons,  only  a  2-percent  increase  over  the  volume  harvested  last  year. 
Reportedly,  future  expansion  is  expected  to  be  limited  by  rising  input  costs, 
the  closure  of  the  only  cannery  in  Natal,  and  high  air  freight  rates  as  well 
as  restricted  air  freight  capacity  for  fresh  exports. 
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Pineapple  production  in  Malaysia  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  Total  crop  volume  is  forecast  at  206,500  tons,  6  percent 
greater  than  a  year  ago  and  potentially  the  largest  Malaysian  crop  since  1974. 
The  most  significant  factor  contributing  to  the  recent  turnaround  in  the 
Malaysian  industry  is  the  entry  of  the  quasi-government  cannery  into  the 
plantation  business.  The  Pineapple  Cannery  of  Malaysia  (PCM)  harvested  its 
first  plant  crop  in  April  1988  and  expects  to  harvest  an  additional  200 
hectares  during  the  1989  season.   Because  of  the  continuing  decline  in 
smallholder  area,  the  PCM  is  expected  to  significantly  increase  its  estate 
area  over  the  next  several  years.  A  secondary  factor  bolstering  the  industry 
is  the  implementation  of  advanced  cultivation  techniques  utilized  by  other 
estate  growers.  These  include  a  new  practice  of  replanting  from  crowns, 
slips,  or  suckers  after  every  harvest  (i.e.,  no  low-yielding  ratoon  crops), 
exclusive  use  of  the  high  yielding  "hybrid  19"  variety,  regular  fertilizer 
applications,  and  greater  planting  densities  resulting  in  average  yields  of 
29-30  tons  per  hectare. 

Kenya's  1989  pineapple  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  215,000  tons — up  13 
percent  from  last  season — reflecting  plentiful  rainfall  and  harvesting  of  130 
additional  hectares  of  plant  crop.  Production  continues  to  be  constrained  by 
the  limited  amount  of  land  suitable  for  pineapple  cultivation  as  well  as  the 
annual  imbalance  between  one  high-yielding  plant  crop  vis-a-vis  two  less 
productive  ratoon  crops.   One  major  cannery  produces  the  bulk,  of  fresh 
pineapple.   Its  large-scale  production  operation  requires  high  input 
management  techniques  utilizing  supplementary  irrigation,  soil  fumigants, 
fertilizers,  and  hormones  for  flower  induction,  fruit  initiation,  and  uniform 
fruit  ripening.  The  on-going  liquidity  problems  plaguing  smallholders  have 
prohibited  extensive  use  of  these  types  of  inputs,  thereby  lowering  the 
average  national  yields.   Productivity  is  expected  to  improve  in  1989  as  1,500 
additional  hectares  of  plant  crop — cultivated  using  high  input  management 
techniques — are  harvested. 

Reduced  1989  crops  are  forecast  for  three  smaller,  commercial 
producers — Australia,  Cote  d'lvoire,  and  Taiwan.   Production  in  Australia  is 
currently  estimated  at  167,500  tons,  marginally  below  last  year's  record  crop. 
For  the  past  few  years,  Australian  growers  have  strived  for  moderate  expansion 
via  increases  in  harvested  area — resulting  in  consecutive,  record  crops  since 
1986.   Prospects  for  another  record  outturn  in  1989  were  dampened  early  in  the 
season  when  hot,  dry  weather  cut  yields. 

The  production  situation  in  Cote  d'lvoire  is  complex.   Since  1985,  when  the 
Government  dissolved  COFRUITEL— the  sole  production  and  marketing 
cooperative — growth  in  the  pineapple  industry  has  been  constrained. 
Production  has  declined  steadily  from  294,764  tons  in  1985  to  a  5  year  low  of 
206,000  tons  projected  for  1989.  The  downward  spiral  was  precipitated  by 
falling  export  prices  for  fresh  pineapples  that  made  it  difficult  for  growers 
to  cover  production  costs  and  meet  credit  obligations.   Because  COFRUITEL  was 
a  monopoly,  it  could  rely  on  a  specific  membership  base  for  repayment  and, 
thus,  freely  extended  credit  to  growers.   The  newly-formed,  private 
cooperatives  that  replaced  COFRUITEL  have  been  reluctant  to  provide  credit  to 
their  members.   The  revamped  export  quota  system  allows  farmers  to  change 
cooperatives  at  will,  in  effect,  jeopardizing  the  credit  stability  of  the 
cooperatives.  As  a  result,  planted  area  has  declined  due  to  lack  of  capital 
and  many  farmers  have  abandoned  their  plantations  altogether. 
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Production  in  Taiwan  began  to  decline  in  1971.  A  moderate  reversal  of  this 
downward  spiral  began  in  1984  and  continued  through  1988  bolstered  by  rising 
sales  of  the  Tainoun  No.  4  peelable  pineapple,  both  locally  and  in  Japan. 
Record  yields  during  the  1988  season  were  attained  via  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  extensive  applications  of  growth  regulators.  Abuse  of  the 
growth  regulators  compromised  quality,  resulting  in  weaker  demand  from  Japan 
and  a  substantial  drop  in  both  farmgate  and  export  prices.  Growers 
immediately  responded  by  planting  less  area  for  harvest  during  1989  causing 
production  prospects  to  plummet.   The  projected  1989  crop  of  200,000  tons 
reflects  a  12-percent  decline  in  yields,  but  a  much  better  crop  in  terms  of 
quality. 


Bernadine  M.  Baker,  (202)  382-8891 
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FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 


The  forest  products  industry  in  Western  Europe  is  quite  diverse.  During  1988, 
over  135  million  cubic  meters  (CUM)  of  forest  products,  ranging  from  logs  to 
sawn  timber  and  various  types  of  panel  products  were  produced.   Three 
countries— West  Germany,  France,  and  Austria— account  for  nearly  85  percent  of 
Western  Europe's  forestry  output.   Forestry  production  in  West  Germany  has 
increased  9  percent  since  1984  with  the  greatest  gains  occurring  in  the 
sawnwood  sector— specif ically  softwood  lumber— which  is  utilized  primarily  for 
housing  construction. 

Rising  demand  on  both  domestic  and  export  markets  has  fueled  a  gradual 
expansion  in  all  sectors  of  France's  wood  industry.   Sustained  activity  in  the 
domestic  building  industry  as  well  as  the  packaging  and  woodpulp  industries 
has  expanded  total  forestry  production  by  4  percent  each  of  the  past  3  years. 

For  the  past  5  years,  total  forestry  production  in  Austria  has  vacillated 
according  to  world  market  conditions.   Production  slumps  coincided  with 
downturns  in  the  world  construction  industry.  However,  the  panel  products 
sector  has  proven  extremely  resilient.  Growing  consumption  of  particleboard 
for  use  in  prefabricated  houses  and  furniture  has  supported  a  steady  rise  in 
output  since  1984. 

Table  16 

FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 


(1,000 

Cubic  Met 

ers) 

1984 

1985 

1986 
19,269 

1987 
19,102 

1988  1/ 

AUSTRIA 

19,693 

18,934 

20,457 

BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

5,470 

5,787 

6,257 

6,606 

6,854 

DENMARK 

3,242 

2,929 

2,830 

2,895 

2,829 

FRANCE 

42,682 

41,995 

43,680 

45,313 

47,113 

GERMANY,  FED.  REP.  OF 

43,523 

47,510 

47,343 

47,082 

47,530 

NETHERLANDS 

742 

958 

946 

989 

993 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

6,038 

7,342 

8,050 

8,498 

9,355 

r. 


TOTAL 


121,390 


125,455    128,375    130,485    135,131 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  17 


AUSTRIA  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


Roundwood  2/ 


Wood  Chips 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Total 


3,405 

3,884 

4,068 

3,902 

4,454 

8,225 

7,355 

7,646 

7,463 

7,814 

481 

386 

416 

395 

387 

12,111    11,625    12,130   11,760  12,655 


Sawnwood 


Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Total 


6,039 

5,748 

5,544 

5,686 

6,060 

237 

214 

204 

199 

190 

43 

38 

35 

24 

20 

6,319 


6,000 


5,783    5,909   6,270 


Panel  Products 


Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Fiberboard  3/ 
Particleboard 

Total 


19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

4 

5 

11 

18 

18 

88 

86 

90 

89 

95 

1,152 

1,199 

1,236 

1,308 

1,400 

1,263 


1,309 


1,356    1,433   1,532 


Total 


19,693    18,934    19,269   19,102  20,457 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Excludes  pulpwood  and  fuelwood,  poles,  piles,  posts, 
pitprops.  3/  Includes  hardboard,  medium  density  fiberboard,  insulation 
board. 
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Table  18 

BELGIUM/ LUXEMBOURG  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


Roundwood  2/ 


Pulpwood,  Wood  Chips  980 

Softwood  Logs  1,000 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs  750 

Poles,  Piles,  Posts,  Pitprops  200 


Total 


1,020 

1,130 

1,240 

1,300 

1,100 

1,250 

1,400 

1,500 

750 

765 

775 

755 

200 

200 

200 

200 

2,930   3,070   3,345   3,615   3,755 


Sawnwood 


Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Total 


Panel  Products 


435 

500 

575 

600 

650 

160 

168 

173 

176 

197 

57 

65 

65 

60 

65 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

668 


749 


829 


852 


928 


Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 

35 

38 

42 

40 

42 

Softwood  Plywood 

55 

50 

58 

60 

62 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

8 

10 

13 

14 

17 

Insulation  Board 

24 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Particleboard 

1,750 

1,850 

1,950 

2,025 

2,050 

I  I 


ir  i 


Total 


1,872       1,968       2,083       2,139       2,171 


Total 


5,470   5,787   6,257   6,606   6,854 


1/  Preliminary.   2/  Excludes  Fuelwood. 
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Table  19 


DENMARK  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


Roundwood 


Wood  Chips,  Pulpwood,  Fuelwood 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles,  Piles,  Posts,  Pitprops 

Total 


958 

946 

1,007 

565 

591 

1,040 

784 

660 

1,024 

1,000 

490 

449 

450 

650 

600 

18 

14 

13 

10 

9 

2,506    2,193   2,130   2,249   2,200 


Sawnwood 


Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Total 


60 

340 

291 

244 

250 

69 

62 

58 

50 

60 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

4 

4 

10 

6 

350 


407 


353 


304 


316 


Panel  Products 


Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Particleboard 


9 

9 

11 

10 

9 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

376 

317 

333 

328 

300 

Total 


386 


329 


347 


342 


313 


Total 


3,242         2,929       2,830       2,895       2,829 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  20 

FRANCE  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


1984 


Roundvood 

Pulpwood,  Fuelwood 
Wood  Chips 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles,  Piles,  Posts,  Pitprops 

Total 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


9,533 

9,606 

10,250 

10,490 

10,448 

1,725 

1,946 

2,218 

2,317 

2,432 

11,003 

10,785 

11,111 

11,580 

12,100 

7,637 

7,924 

8,149 

8,712 

9,500 

rops    334 

289 

265 

229 

220 

30,232   30,550    31,993  33,328   34,700 


Sawnwood 

Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Total 


5,617 

5,699 

5,740 

5,933 

6,200 

2,762 

2,729 

2,865 

2,912 

2,960 

511 

473 

525 

517 

490 

139 

146 

158 

168 

190 

9,029    9,047 


9,288       9,530         9,840 


Panel  Products 

Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Fiberboard  2/ 
Particleboard 

Total 


31 

28 

25 

25 

23 

475 

490 

471 

430 

485 

270 

270 

275 

290 

305 

1,645 

1,610 

1,628 

1,710 

1,760 

2,421    2,398 


2,399       2,455         2,573 


Total 


41,682   41,995    43,680  45,313   47,113 


1/  Preliminary.   2/  Includes  Hardboard,  Medium  Density  Fiberboard, 
Insulation  Board. 
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Table  21 


FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


Roundwood 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


Pulpwood,  Fuelwood 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Poles,  Piles,  Posts,  Pitprops 

Total 


10,683 

12,804 

12,969 

12,437 

12,535 

12,709 

15,041 

12,854 

13,005 

13,200 

3,108 

3,148 

3,275 

3,181 

2,920 

90 

82 

79 

70 

65 

26,590   31,075   29,177   28,693   28,720 


Sawnwood 


Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Total 


8,139 

7,895 

9,545 

9,680 

9,700 

1,593 

1,550 

1,608 

1,571 

1,600 

194 

185 

191 

158 

170 

9,926 


9,630   11,344   11,409   11,470 


Panel  Products 


Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 

404 

398 

391 

400 

420 

Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 

360 

336 

342 

350 

370 

Hardboard 

219 

219 

199 

203 

210 

Insulation  Board 

50 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Particleboard 

5,974 

5,812 

5,850 

5,987 

6,300 

Total 


7,007    6,805    6,822    6,980    7,340 


Total 


43,523   47,510   47,343   47,082   47,530 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  22 


NETHERLANDS  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


Roundwood  2/ 


Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Total 


198 

230 

230 

230 

230 

153 

220 

260 

280 

280 

351 


450 


490 


510 


510 


Sawnwood 


Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

Total 


155 

172 

152 

164 

165 

134 

182 

161 

178 

182 

0 

58 

49 

45 

43 

289 


412 


362 


387 


390 


Panel  Products 


Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Insulation  Board 
Particleboard 


0 

5 

4 

4 

4 

16 

13 

12 

11 

12 

17 

18 

16 

15 

15 

39 

20 

22 

22 

22 

30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Total 


102 


96 


94 


92 


93 


6-, 


Total 


742 


958 


946 


989 


993 


1/  Preliminary.   2/  Excludes  pulpwood,  fuelwood,  poles,  piles,  posts, 
pitprops. 
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Table  23 


UNITED  KINGDOM  -  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 


Roundvood 

Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Other  2/ 

Total 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/ 


1,850  2,463  2,414  2,625  2,825 

535  520  648  440  550 

1,395  1,682  2,068  2,280  2,625 

3,780  4,665  5,130  5,345  6,000 


Sawnwood 

Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

Total 


1,178 

1,420 

1,452 

1,560 

1,625 

317 

276 

334 

338 

340 

23 

19 

21 

22 

22 

1,518   1,715   1,807   1,920   1,987 


Panel  Products 


Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

17 

15 

16 

15 

15 

Hardboard 

25 

10 

9 

10 

10 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

48 

66 

70 

70 

72 

Insulation  Board 

29 

28 

29 

31 

31 

Particleboard 

611 

835 

980 

1,098 

1,230 

Total 


740 


962 


1,113   1,233   1,368 


Total 


6,038   7,342   8,050   8,498   9,355 


1/  Preliminary.   2/  Includes  pulpwood,  fuelwood,  poles,  piles,  posts  and 
pitprops. 
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WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  AND  SITUATION 


OVERVIEW;  World  flaxseed  area  has  steadily  trended  downward  for  the  past  two 
decades.   Cheaper  substitute  oils  for  industrial  use  have  reduced  the  demand 
for  linseed  oil  to  only  specialized  industrial  needs.  As  more  productive  land 
has  been  switched  to  alternative  crops,  technology  and  improved  farming 
practices  have  generally  sustained  flaxseed  yields.  The  1988/89  world 
flaxseed  crop,  estimated  at  1.74  million  tons,  is  only  46  percent  of  the  all 
time  high  of  3.8  million  tons  attained  during  1970/71.  The  1988/89  crop  is 
estimated  at  4.0  million  hectares,  only  52  percent  of  the  1970/71  level.  This 
downward  trend  is  forecast  to  continue,  but  at  a  slower  pace  as  the 
development  of  price  competitive  linseed  oil  substitutes  are  not  expected  in 
the  short-run. 

Some  21  countries  produce  flaxseed,  primarily  for  industrial  oil  use  with 
linseed  meal  a  welcome  by-product  for  animal  rations.   Linen  also  is  regarded 
as  a  primary  product,  with  flaxseed  a  secondary  resource  in  specialized 
operations.   However,  the  overall  world  quantity  is  very  small.   Four 
countries  account  for  nearly  90  percent  of  total  world  area  and  production. 
They  are  Argentina,  Canada,  India,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

SOUTH  ASIA;   India  has  the  world's  largest  area  under  flaxseed  production,  but 
ranks  only  third  in  total  world  output.   Flaxseed  production  in  India  is  a 
winter  crop  grown  primarily  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Maharashtra, 
and  Bihar  regions.   Yields  are  low,  .28-. 30  tons  per  hectare  under  good 
conditions,  as  the  crop  in  typically  grown  on  marginal  land  without  the 
benefit  of  irrigation.   Flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  is  utilized  as  a  human  food 
source  as  well  as  an  industrial  product  in  India,  with  roughly  6  percent  of 
domestic  flaxseed  production  eaten  as  seed  primarily  in  tribal  areas,  and 
nearly  30  percent  of  linseed  oil  production  eaten.   Continued  strong  domestic 
demand  for  oilseeds  in  India  has  tempered  the  slowdown  in  flaxseed  area  and 
production.   Crop  area  in  1982/83  had  dropped  to  70  percent  of  the  level  of 
1977/78,  or  an  average  121,200  hectares  annually.   During  the  next  5  years, 
leading  up  to  1987/88,  flaxseed  area  declined  an  average  of  only  10,400 
hectares  per  year. 

Flaxseed  production  in  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  has  remained  nearly  constant 
over  the  past  decade.  Total  production  during  1988/89  in  Bangladesh  is 
estimated  at  8,000  tons  and  in  Pakistan  6,000  tons.  No  significant  change  is 
expected  in  either  country's  production  levels  for  the  future. 

SOVIET  UNION;   Harvested  area  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  estimated  at  1.2  million 
hectares  during  1988/89,  second  only  to  India.  An  increase  in  crop  area  over 
the  past  several  years  has  occurred  in  response  to  higher  government 
procurement  prices  and  bonuses  in  an  effort  to  improve  animal  feed  production, 
in  addition  to  increased  demand  by  the  Soviet  fiber  industry.   Flaxseed 
received  a  63-percent  increase  in  procurement  prices,  from  R245  to  R400. 
Prices  are  now  equal  to  that  for  rapeseed  and  greater  than  for  sunf lowerseed 
(R350).  The  impact  of  these  programs  will  be  dampened  by  historically  low 
seed  production.  The  Soviet  Union,  like  India,  struggles  with  low  flaxseed 
yields  ranging  between  .18-. 22  tons  per  hectare.   During  1988/89,  flaxseed 
production  reached  only  260,000  tons,  ranking  fourth  worldwide.   It  is  likely 
that  flaxseed  area  will  be  bolstered  by  government  programs  in  the  coming 
year,  however  their  impact  on  total  production  will  be  marginal. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA;  With  an  estimated  production  level  of  450,000  tons  during 
1988/89,  down  100,000  tons  from  1987/88,  Argentina  will  replace  Canada  as  the 
world's  largest  flaxseed  producer.   This  is  not  expected  to  continue  even  into 
next  year,  however,  as  Argentina's  production  has  been  declining  steadily  for 
some  time,  and  Canadian  production  is  expected  to  rebound  from  the  1988/89 
drought.   Crop  area,  which  declined  from  690,000  hectares  in  1987/88  to 
550,000  hectares  during  1988/89,  has  shifted  to  more  profitable  crops. 

Uruguay's  flaxseed  production  during  1988/89  is  estimated  at  3,000  tons  from 
4,000  hectares,  up  3,000  tons  from  1987/88.  Both  area  and  production  have 
declined  significantly  over  the  past  decade.   In  1977/78,  Uruguay  harvested 
40,000  tons  of  flaxseed  from  79,000  hectares. 

NORTH  AMERICA;   Canadian  flaxseed  production  fell  short  of  expectations  for 
1988/89,  as  both  harvested  area  and  yields  were  hit  hard  by  poor  weather 
conditions,  resulting  in  production  43  percent  below  1987/88  —  a  drop  from 
729,000  to  414,000  tons.   However,  Canada  still  accounted  for  32  percent  of 
world  output.   Planting  prospects  for  1989/90  could  be  higher,  however,  as 
drought-induced  higher  prices  for  all  oilseeds  have  continued  strong. 
Flaxseed  prices,  C.I.F.  Rotterdam  for  October  1988-January  1989,  have  averaged 
$367  per  ton,  compared  to  $194  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Drought  conditions  also  took  its  toll  on  flaxseed  area  and  yields  in  the 
United  States,  the  world's  fifth  largest  producer.  Area  declined  51  percent 
from  1987/88  to  91,000  hectares,  while  yields  dropped  55  percent.   Total 
production  dropped  from  189,000  tons  in  1987/88  to  only  41,000  tons  during 
1988/89. 

Mexico's  production  of  flaxseed  has  remained  relatively  unchanged,  at  10,000 
tons  annually,  for  the  past  decade  and  is  not  expected  to  change. 

EASTERN  EUROPE;  Total  flaxseed  production  in  Eastern  Europe  has  fallen  nearly 
60  percent  from  its  peak  of  186,000  tons  from  248,000  hectares  in  1971/72. 
Harvested  flaxseed  area  during  1988/89,  at  144,000  hectares,  is  the  second 
lowest  area  since  the  141,000  hectares  estimated  for  1984/85.  Average  crop 
yields  of  .63  tons  per  hectare  during  1988/89  brought  the  total  estimated 
flaxseed  crop  to  76,000  tons. 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY;   Flaxseed  production  in  the  European  Community  during 
1988/89  increased  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  to  55,000  tons,  12  percent 
above  1987/88  and  25  percent  above  1986/87.  Renewed  interest  in  flaxseed 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  has  offset  declines  in  France 
and  Italy.   France  produced  28,000  tons  during  1988/89,  65  percent  of  its 
output  in  1977/78,  while  Italy's  production  fell  from  6,000  in  1977/78  to  only 
1,000  tons  in  1988/89.   The  United  Kingdom  has  become  a  significant  flaxseed 
produced  in  the  European  Community.   While  the  United  Kingdom  produced 
virtually  no  flaxseed  in  1977/78,  it  accounted  for  an  estimated  12,000  tons  in 
1988/89.   Flaxseed  production  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  have 
not  fluctuated  significantly  for  over  a  decade.   In  1988/89,  the  Netherlands 
produced  6,000  tons  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  8,000  tons. 

MIDDLE  EAST;   Egypt  is  the  largest  producer  of  flaxseed  in  the  Middle  East 
with  production  estimated  at  20,000  tons  from  16,000  hectares  during  1988/89, 
unchanged  from  1987/88.    Flaxseed  production  has  been  declining  since  its 
peak  level  of  30,000  tons  in  1977/78.  Government  policies  are  not 
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particularly  directed  to  oilseeds  production  and  market  prices  are  generally 
below  production  costs.   Domestic  flaxseed  production  falls  short  of  Egypt's 
industrial  demand  forcing  the  government  to  fulfilled  shortfalls  with  imported 
linseed  oil.   Without  government  incentives,  flaxseed  production  will  likely 
trend  further  downward  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

SPECIES  DESCRIPTION:   The  flax  plant,  Linum  usitatissimum  L. ,  produces  both 
seed  and  fiber.  These  products  come  primarily  from  two  distinct  types  of 
flax.   The  type  grown  for  seed  is  an  annual  plant,  usually  short  (12  to  36 
inches),  profusely  branched,  and  produces  an  average  of  6-8  seeds  per  boll  or 
capsule  under  normal  conditions.   The  seed  is  valued  as  a  food  source  or  in 
the  form  of  a  meal.   Flaxseed  oil  is  most  valued  as  an  industrial  product  due 
to  its  high  drying  quality.  The  oil  is  composed  of  mostly  polyunsaturated 
fatty  acids  which  form  a  film  by  oxidation.  Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
flaxseed  are  significantly  effected  by  its  environment  during  growth.   If  high 
temperatures  and  drought  occur  within  the  first  3  weeks  after  flowering,  seed 
numbers  will  be  reduced  and  their  oil  level  and  quality  will  suffer. 

Flax  grown  for  fiber  is  typically  tall,  with  few  branches,  and  produces  only  a 
small  number  of  seeds.   These  long  fibers  are  used  primarily  for  the 
production  of  linen.  A  secondary  product  of  flax  grown  for  seed  is  straw 
containing  short  fibers.  These  are  commercially  valuable  in  the  production  of 
cigarettes  and  fine  bond  paper. 


Rod  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 
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Table  24 


FLAXSEED  HARVESTED  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 


Apr  i  I 
1977/78  1978/79  1979/80  1980/81  1981/82  1982/83  1983/84  1984/85  1985/86  1986/87  1987/88  1988/89 


HARVESTED  AREA 

(1,000 

Hectares) 

India 

2,010 

2,092 

1,614 

1,673 

1,820 

1,404 

1,487 

1,395 

1,420 

1,225 

1,350 

1,350 

Soviet  Union 

1,362 

1,339 

1,212 

1,266 

1,057 

1,126 

1,173 

1,159 

1,100 

1,053 

1,069 

1,200 

Argentina 

884 

817 

978 

726 

740 

864 

770 

732 

688 

745 

690 

550 

Canada 

596 

526 

931 

554 

466 

631 

431 

720 

740 

755 

591 

546 

Eastern  Europe 

204 

217 

238 

213 

188 

167 

163 

141 

162 

148 

149 

144 

United  States 

501 

278 

355 

268 

234 

297 

235 

218 

236 

276 

187 

91 

European  Conuiun 

ty     72 

76 

68 

62 

44 

52 

51 

62 

78 

64 

69 

75 

Egypt 

25 

25 

29 

22 

16 

32 

13 

12 

18 

15 

16 

16 

Bangladesh 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Pakistan 

10 

13 

10 

11 

11 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Mexico 

12 

11 

8 

6 

10 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Uruguay 

79 

61 

98 

36 

10 

13 

13 

10 

8 

4 

1 

1 

Australia 

44 

13 

17 

10 

7 

5 

5 

6 

10 

8 

9 

Iran 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

„„„L           [ 

Tote 

il   5,817 

5,486 

5,576 

4,865 

4,621 

4,618 

4,377 

4,491 

4,497 

4,330 

4,168 

4,017           || 

1  1 

r  ■ 

!;  1 

April 

1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82  1982/83 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  532.6  million 
metric  tons,  up  31.4  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important 
changes  from  the  1988/89  crop  include  the  following: 


United  States 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  55.8  million  tons, 
up  6.5  million  or  13  percent  from  1988. 

Production  is  estimated  at  91.5  million  tons, 
up  7.1  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  attributed  to  higher  yield 
estimates. 


EC- 12 


o   China 


Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  78.5  million  tons, 
up  3.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year. 
Winter  wheat  area  is  up  in  France,  Denmark,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Production  is  estimated  at  91.0  million  tons, 
up  3.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year. 
Planted  area  is  expected  to  increase  by  2 
percent  due  to  higher  prices  and  government 
policies  supporting  grain  production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  26.0  million  tons, 
up  10.3  million  or  66  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  expected  to  rebound  from  1988' s 
drought-affected  levels. 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  50.0 
million  tons,  up  4.9  million  or  11  percent  from 
last  year's  harvest.   The  increase  is  due  to  an 
estimated  3-percent  rise  in  area  and  extremely 
favorable  weather  throughout  the  growing 
season. 


o   Pakistan 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  14.6 
million  tons,  up  1.9  million  or  15  percent  from 
1988/89.   Expanded  area,  excellent  growing 
conditions,  normal  irrigation  water  supplies, 
and  adequate  input  availability  contributed  to 
this  year's  estimated  record  harvest. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.0  million  tons, 
up  2.4  million  or  32  percent  from  last  year. 
Harvested  area  is  expected  to  be  21  percent 
higher  than  last  year's  drought-reduced  level. 
Yields  are  expected  to  be  near  average  this 
year,  but  above  last  year. 


East  Europe 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  40.2  million  tons, 
down  4.9  million  or  11  percent  from  last  year's 
crop.   The  estimated  decline  from  last  year's 
level  is  due  to  poor  weather  in  the  Balkans 
where  unusually  cold  November  temperatures  were 
followed  by  a  severe  winter  drought.   Wheat 
output  is  estimated  down  sharply  in  Yugoslavia, 
Romania,  and  Bulgaria,  relative  to  1988/89. 

Production  is  estimated  at  15.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  1988/89. 
Farmers  are  expected  to  increase  wheat  area  in 
response  to  strong  world  wheat  prices,  low 
world  stocks,  an  increased  guaranteed  minimum 
price,  and  good  planting  weather. 

Production  is  forecast  at  4.5  million  tons, 
down  1.3  million  or  22  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  expected  to  decline  18  percent.   This 
year's  combination  of  a  low  guaranteed  producer 
price,  the  high  cost  of  production  credit,  and 
the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  domestic  wheat 
market  has  severely  reduced  production 
incentives. 

COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  823.9  million 
tons,  up  100.1  million  or  14  percent  from  1988/89.   Important  changes  from  the 
1988/89  crop  include  the  following: 


Brazil 


United  States 


USSR 


o   China 


o   Canada 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  233.6  million  tons, 
up  84.0  million  or  56  percent  from  last  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  105.5  million  tons, 
up  8.0  million  or  8  percent  from  1988.   The 
increase  is  attributed  to  higher  yield 
estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  96.2  million  tons, 
up  4.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  higher 
estimated  corn  and  barley  production;  planted 
area  and  yields  are  expected  to  recover  from 
last  year's  drought-reduced  levels. 

Production  is  estimated  at  23.0  million  tons, 
up  3.4  million  or  17  percent  from  1988/89. 
Barley,  oats,  and  rye  area  is  estimated  higher 
than  last  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.5  million  tons, 
up  4.9  million  or  64  percent  from  1988/89. 
Corn  production  is  expected  to  be  up  3.5 
million  tons  and  sorghum  production  is 
projected  to  rise  1.2  million  tons  over 
drought-reduced  crops  in  1988/89. 
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Brazil 


South  Africa 


Production  is  forecast  at  24.8  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
year.   Corn  area  and  yields  are  estimated 
unchanged  as  the  Brazilian  Government  continues 
to  encourage  production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  8.8  million  tons, 
down  2.9  million  or  25  percent  from  the 
1988/89  bumper  harvest.   Corn  yields  are 
projected  to  return  to  normal  levels  following 
the  excellent  weather  in  1988/89. 


EC-12 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  83.5  million  tons, 
down  5.2  million  or  6  percent  from  1988/89. 
Barley  area  is  estimated  lower  in  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   Corn  area  is 
estimated  lower  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

Production  is  estimated  at  67.9  million  tons, 
up  7.4  million  or  12  percent  from  last  year. 
The  rise  in  estimated  output  is  driven  by  the 
expectation  of  more  normal  corn  yields  in  the 
Balkans  following  last  summer's  hot,  droughty 
weather. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
325.0  million  tons,  up  2.3  million  or  1  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop. 
Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is  projected  at  a  record  320.0  million  tons,  an 
increase  of  2.3  million  or  1  percent  from  1988/89.   U.S.  output  is  projected 
at  5.0  million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  season. 

OILSEEDS;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record  215.0  million 
tons,  up  15.3  million  or  8  percent  from  1988/89.   U.S.  production  is  forecast 
at  61.5  million  tons,  up  11.4  million  or  23  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign 
production  is  forecast  at  a  record  153.5  million  tons,  up  3.9  million  or  3 
percent  from  1988/89. 


COTTON;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  82.5  million  bales,  down 
1.8  million  or  2  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  69.0  million  bales,  up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
1988/89.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  13.5  million  bales,  down  1.9  million 
or  12  percent  from  a  year  ago. 


PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 


WHEAT:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  501.2  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.  An  upward  revision  was 
made  for  Iraq. 

COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  723.8  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.   Upward  revisions 
were  made  for  the  USSR,  Mali,  Sudan,  and  Niger.   Reductions  were  made  in  the 
estimates  for  Argentina,  Thailand,  and  East  Europe. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS):   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  322.7 
million  tons,  down  0.1  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month. 

OILSEEDS;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  199.7  million  tons,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  7.8  million  or  4  percent  from  last 
year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  forecast  at  50.1  million  tons,  unchanged  from 
last  month  and  down  17  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated 
at  a  record  149.6  million  tons,  up  0.9  million  from  last  month,  and  up  2.7 
million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  93.5  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  from  last  month,  but  down  9.6  million  or  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  Argentina 


Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.8  million  tons,  down 
0.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
20  percent  from  last  year.  Higher  than  normal 
field  abandonment  and  below  average  yields  due  to 
earlier  drought  conditions  are  expected  to  result 
in  lower  production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  21.7  million  tons,  up 
0.7  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
20  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is  due 
to  upward  revisions  in  both  area  and  yield. 

*  Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.3  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  1.4  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

*  Peanuts;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  22  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  from  last  month  and  up  1.6  million  or  8  percent  from 
last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o   India 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.5  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
42  percent  from  last  year.   Increased  summer  crop 
production  is  estimated  for  the  Gujarat,  Orissa, 
and  Andhra  Pradesh  peanut  regions. 


Sunfloverseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  20.9 
million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  0.3  million  or  1 
percent  from  last  year. 


Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


Argentina 


France 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  tons,  up 
0.15  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
4  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  than  expected 
yields  have  improved  sunfloverseed  production 
prospects. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
10  percent  from  last  year. 


Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  21.9  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  from  last  month,  but  down  1.3  million  or  6 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include; 


India 


France 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.7  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month,  and 
up  14  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  a  higher  yield  estimate 
for  the  Rajasthan  region  and  larger  crop  area 
in  the  Pradesh  and  Gujarat  regions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  15  percent  from  last  year. 


*  Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.7  million 
tons,  down  59,000  tons  from  last  month  and  down  25  percent  from  last 
year. 

*  Copra:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.5  million 
tons,  down  41,000  tons  from  last  month,  but  still  up  0.2  million 
from  last  year's  total. 

*  Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  2.8 
million  tons,  down  47,000  tons  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million 
or  8  percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.3  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  0.8  million  or  9 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include 


Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  9  percent  from  last  year. 


COTTON;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  84.3  million  bales,  down 
slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from  1987/88.   Foreign 
production  is  estimated  at  68.8  million  bales,  nearly  unchanged  from 
last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from  1987/88.   U.S.  production  is 
estimated  at  15.4  million  bales,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but 
up  4  percent  from  1987/88.  A  significant  change  from  last  month  is: 


Sudcin 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.7  million  bales,  up 
0.1  million  or  17  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
14  percent  from  last  year.  Both  area  and  yield 
estimates  were  increased  as  flood  damage  last 
summer  was  not  as  serious  as  expected. 
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Table  1 
U.S.  Crop  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


Comniodity 


—Harvested  Area— 

"Yield" 

—Production— 

Prel.   Proj. 

Prel.    1989/90  Proj. 

Prel.    1989/90  Proj 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89          Hay 

1987/88  1988/89          May 

All  Wheat 
Winter 
Other 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Corn 
Sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 


Total  Feedgrains 


Rice 


All  Cotton 


--Hillion  Acres- 


Si. 0 

39.3 

16.6 

0.7 

57.0 


39.8 

13.4 

0.6 

57.4 


41.0 


59.2 

58.2 

10.6 

9.1 

10.1 

7.5 

6,9 

5.6 

-Mill 

ion  tlectares- 

OJ.  1 

32.5 

"Hi 

llion  Acres— 

2.3 

2.9 

10,0 


11,9 


-Bushels  per  Acre- 


37.7 

34.1 

39.8 

39.2 

32.6 

18.7 

29.0 

24.8 

1.9 


33.7 


26.8 


119.4 

84.6 

69,7 

63.8 

52.7 

38.6 

54.0 

39.1 

-Met 

ric  Tons 

per 

Hectare- 

6.1 

4.6 

- 

-Pounds 

per 

Acre- 

5,555 

5,511 

706 


619 


-Million  Bushels— 


2107 

1811 

2050 

1565 

1561 

1430 

542 

250 

620 

20 

15 

20 

1923 


1539 


1950 


072 

4921 

7850 

739 

578 

700 

530 

291 

450 

374 

219 

420 

—Millions  of  Metric  Tons— 
215,4    149,2         233.1 

—Million  CWT.— 
129,6    159.5         159.0 

—Million  480-Pound-— 
14.8    15.4  13.5 


Table  2 
U.S.  Planted  Area  of  Major  Crops 


Vear 


Wheat      : 
Winter  :  Other  :  Total  :  Rye 


Rice 


Feedgrains 
Corn  !  Sorghum  !  Barley  :  Oats  !  Total 


Soybeans 


All 
Cotton 


Total  Maj 
Crops 


—Million  Acres-- 

987/88 

48.8 

17.0 

65.3 

2.5 

2,4 

65.7 

11.3    11.0 

18.0 

106.5 

988/39  Prel. 

48.8 

16.7 

65,5 

2.4 

2.9 

67.6 

10.4    9.7 

13.9 

101.6 

989/90  Proj, 

Hav 

54.7 

58.0 
58.9 


10.4 
12.5 


245.6 
243.8 


/  Estiaates  froo  USDA  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  for  1987/88,  1988/89  and  winter  wheat  estimates  for  1989/90. 
AH  other  1989/90  estimates  are  from  USDA  Interagency  Commodity  Estimates  Committees. 
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Table  4 

Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Ld---          : 

— Production — 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Pro].  • 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel.   1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

May   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Metric  Tons 

--- 

World 

219.9 

218.7 

2.29 

2.29 

503.7 

501.2 

532.6 

United  States 

22.6 

21.5 

2.53 

2.29 

57.4 

49.3 

55.8 

Total  Foreign 

197.2 

197.2 

202.2 

2.26 

2.29 

2.36 

446.3 

451.9 

476.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

43.3 

42.3 

45.5 

2.74 

2.66 

2.85 

118.6 

112.4 

129.5 

Argentina 

4.8 

4.5 

5.4 

1.84 

1.70 

1.85 

8.8 

7.6 

10.0 

Australia 

9.1 

9.4 

10.2 

1.37 

1.54 

1.47 

12.4 

14.5 

15.0 

Canada 

13.5 

12.9 

13.7 

1.93 

1.21 

1.90 

26.0 

15.7 

26.0 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.2 

4.49 

4.82 

4.85 

71.4 

74.7 

78.5 

Major  Importers 

95.4 

96.4 

97.6 

2.36 

2.41 

2.42 

225.4 

232.3 

235.7 

3.5 

3.5 

2.8 

1.77 

1.68 

1.61 

6.1 

5.8 

4.5 

Ch  i  na 

28.8 

28.9 

29.6 

3.05 

3.03 

3.07 

87.8 

87.5 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

:   3.77 

4.24 

3.82 

39.8 

45.1 

40.2 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

:   4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

5.1 

4.4 

4.7 

:    1.01 

1.25 

0.97 

5.2 

5.5 

4.6 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:   3.19 

3.62 

3.30 

:    0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

USSR 

46.7 

48.1 

49.0 

:   1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

:   83.3 

84.4 

91.5 

Other  Foreign 

:    58.6 

58.5 

59.2 

:   1.75 

1.83 

1.89 

:   102.3 

107.2 

111.6 

India 

:    23.1 

22.6 

23.3 

:   1.92 

2.00 

2.15 

:   44.3 

45.1 

50.0 

Iran 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

:   0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

:    6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

Mexico 

:     0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

:   4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

:    3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

:   4.20 

4.90 

4.74 

:    4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

Pakistan 

:     IJ 

7.3 

7.5 

:   1.56 

1.73 

1.95 

:   12.0 

12.7 

14.6 

South  Africa 

:            1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

:   1.81 

1.67 

1.51 

3.1 

3.3 

2.9 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

:   1.49 

1.71 

1.48 

:   13.0 

15.0 

13.0 

Others 

:     9.3 

10.0 

9.6 

:   1.72 

1.73 

1.75 

:   16.1 

17.2 

16.7 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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Table  5 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


... 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- 

--Production — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel.   1989/90 

Proj .   : 

PreL.   1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  ' 

989/90  : 

1987/88  ' 

988/89 

May   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Hay 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/       : 

---Mill 
323.4 

on  Hectares---   : 
326.7        : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 
2.45    2.22 

---Mill 
792.7 

ion  Metric  Tons- 
723.8 

-- 

World                : 

823.9 

United  States           : 

35.4 

32.8 

6.10 

4.57 

215.9 

149.6 

233.6 

Total  Foreign          : 

288.0 

293.9 

292.2  : 

2.00 

1.95 

2.02  : 

576.8 

574.3 

590.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

23.4 

21.4 

23.0  : 

2.41 

2.34 

2.43  : 

56.3 

50.0 

55.9 

Argentina            : 

4.4 

3.3 

4.2  : 

2.98 

2.32 

2.96  : 

13.0 

7.6 

12.5 

Australia            : 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5  : 

1.50 

1.46 

1.51   : 

6.9 

6.5 

6.8 

Canada              : 

8.0 

7.2 

7.8  ■ 

3.21 

2.73 

2.96   : 

25.5 

19.6 

23.0 

South  Africa          : 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

1.75 

2.52 

1.89   : 

7.9 

11.7 

8.8 

Thailand 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.51 

2.54 

2.65 

3.0 

4.6 

4.8 

Major  Importers 

108.0 

106.7 

105.3 

2.66 

2.57 

2.71 

287.5 

273.8 

285.3 

Eastern  Europe 

18.1 

18.3 

18.3 

3.56 

3.31 

3.72 

64.6 

60.5 

67.9 

EC-12 

19.0 

19.2 

18.5 

4.33 

4.61 

4.51 

82.4 

88.7 

83.5 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.48 

3.46 

3.75 

10.9 

11.2 

11.9 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9 

1.87 

1.88 

1.90 

14.5 

14.3 

15.0 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

57.0 

1.91 

1.69 

1.85 

113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.14 

3.47 

3.11 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.5 

165.9 

163.9 

:    1.49 

1.51 

1.52 

:    232.9 

250.5 

249.1 

Brazil 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5 

1.87 

1.83 

1.84 

:     25.4 

24.7 

24.8 

Ch  i  na 

:    28.7 

27.9 

28.6 

:    3.36 

3.30 

3.36 

:     96.5 

91.8 

96.2 

India 

:    36.3 

39.7 

39.1 

:    0.65 

0.82 

0.81 

:     23.5 

32.6 

31.7 

Indonesia 

:     2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

:    1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

:      4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

:     9.4 

10.1 

10.2 

:    0.72 

0.84 

0.85 

:      6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

Phi lippines 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

:    1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

:      4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

Turkey 

:     4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

:    2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

:      9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

Others 

:    57.8 

64.0 

61.8 

:    1.08 

1.15 

1.12 

:     62.4 

73.5 

69.1 

BARLEY 

World 

:    79.4 

77.2 

:    2.27 

2.15 

:    180.6 

165.8 

174. E 

United  States 

:     4.1 

3.0 

:    2.83 

2.07 

:     11.5 

6.3 

9.8 

Total  Foreign 

:    75.4 

74.1 

73.1 

:    2.24 

2.15 

2.26 

:    169.0 

159.5 

165. C 

Australia 

:     2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

:    1.46 

1.44 

1.51 

:      3.5 

3.3 

3.< 

Canada 

:     5.0 

4.1 

4.5 

:    2.79 

2.44 

2.67 

:     14.0 

10.1 

12. C 

Ch  i  na 

:     3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

:    1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

:      6.0 

6.3 

6.S 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

:    3.80 

3.73 

3.81 

:     16.3 

16.2 

^6.6 

EC-12 

:    12.2 

12.2 

11.7 

:    3.83 

4.13 

4.06 

:     46.8 

50.5 

47.5 

Other  W.  Europe 

:     1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

:    3.10 

3.20 

3.50 

:      5.2 

5.7 

5.£ 

Turkey 

:     3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

:    1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

:      6.0 

7.0 

6.C 

USSR 

:    30.7 

29.7 

29.0 

:    1.91 

1.50 

1.79 

:     58.4 

44.5 

52. C 

Others 

:    12.6 

13.0 

12.9 

:    1.02 

1.22 

1.15 

:     12.9 

15.9 

14. £ 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


---Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel.   1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel.   1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May 

RN                   : 

---Million  Hectares---     : 

---Metric 

Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mi 

lion  Metric  Tons 

... 

World               : 

125.0 

124.7 

3.58 

3.15 

447.6 

393.2 

476.3 

United  States          : 

24.0 

23.5 

7.50 

5.31 

179.6 

125.0 

199.4 

Total  Foreign          : 

101.1 

101.2 

102.3  : 

2.65 

2.65 

2.71   : 

268.0 

268.2 

276.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

8.0 

7.2 

7.9  : 

2.36 

2.82 

2.68  : 

18.8 

20.3 

21.0 

Argentina           : 

2.6 

1.8 

2.5  : 

3.46 

2.78 

3.40  : 

9.0 

5.0 

8.5 

South  Africa         : 

3.6 

3.8 

3.8  : 

1.95 

2.89 

2.13  : 

7.1 

11.0 

8.0 

Thailand            : 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6  : 

1.56 

2.69 

2.81  : 

2.7 

4.3 

4.5 

Major  Importers        : 

21.9 

22.1 

22.2  : 

3.78 

3.79 

3.96  : 

82.9 

84.0 

87.8 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4  : 

4.11 

3.67 

4.51   : 

30.0 

27.0 

33.3 

EC-12              : 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9  : 

6.99 

7.11 

6.88  ■ 

25.9 

28.5 

26.5 

Other  W.  Europe       : 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

8.01 

8.31 

8.08 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

Mexico             : 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1  : 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5  : 

3.24 

3.62 

3.44 

14.8 

16.0 

15.5 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

71.2 

71.8 

72.3 

2.34 

2.28 

2.33 

166.3 

163.9 

168.1 

Brazi  I 

13.2 

13.0 

13.0 

1.88 

1.85 

1.85 

24.7 

24.0 

24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

6.19 

7.0 

5.4 

6.0 

Ch  i  na 

20.2 

19.7 

20.2 

3.95 

3.81 

3.89 

:    79.8 

75.0 

78.5 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

5.14 

4.97 

5.21 

:     4.2 

4.1 

4.3 

India 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

1.00 

1.36 

1.34 

:     5.5 

8.0 

7.8 

I ndones  i  a 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

:    1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

:     4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

Phi lippines 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

:    1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

:     4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

Zimbabwe 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

:    1.60 

1.44 

1.60 

:     2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

Others 

:    22.8 

23.8 

23.8 

:    1.48 

1.53 

1.51 

:    33.8 

36.3 

35.9 

)RGHUM 

World 

:     42.0 

44.5 

:    1.33 

1.27 

:    56.0 

56.6 

60.1 

United  States 

:     4.3 

3.7 

:    4.38 

4.00 

:    18.8 

14.7 

17.8 

Total  Foreign 

:    37.7 

40.8 

40.6 

:    0.99 

1.03 

1.04 

:    37.2 

41.9 

42.4 

Argentina 

:     1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

:    3.00 

2.25 

3.00 

:     3.0 

1.8 

3.0 

Australia 

:     0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

:    1.90 

1.89 

1.88 

:     1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

Ch  i  na 

:     1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

:    2.91 

2.96 

2.93 

:     5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

India 

:     15.6 

16.2 

16.0 

:    0.61 

0.71 

0.69 

:     9.5 

11.5 

11.0 

Mexico 

:     1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

:    2.91 

2.92 

2.98 

:     4.0 

3.7 

4.1 

Nigeria 

:     4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

:    0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

:     2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Sudan 

:     3.0 

5.3 

4.8 

:    0.43 

0.76 

0.63 

:     1.3 

4.0 

3.0 

Thai  land 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

:    1.10 

1.43 

1.45 

:     0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

:     9.3 

9.9 

9.8 

:    0.97 

1.03 

1.01 

:     9.0 

10.2 

9.9 

OOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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Table  5  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


ftrea--- 

---Yield--- 

— Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel.   1989/90 

Proj. 

Pre  I.   1989/90 

Proj . 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

OATS 

---Million  Hectares--- 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

World 

23.6 

22.4 

1.84 

1.67 

43.3 

37.5 

43.1 

United  States 

2.8 

2.3 

1.94 

1.40 

5.4 

3.2 

6.1 

Total  Foreign 

20.8 

20.1 

20.2 

1.82 

1.70 

1.84 

37.9 

34.3 

37.0 

USSR 

11.8 

10.9 

11.0 

1.57 

1.40 

1.55 

18.5 

15.3 

17.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

1.96 

1.78 

1.90 

6.8 

6.6 

7.0 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.32 

1.26 

1.26 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

Canada 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2.37 

2.10 

2.20 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.63 

3.14 

3.59 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

2.27 

2.26 

2.37 

12.6 

12.5 

13.0 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.80 

2.62 

2.79 

:     4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.28 

3.30 

4.52 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

:     2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.13 

3.17 

5.3 

5.5 

5.4 

France 

:      0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

:     1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

4.44 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

F  i  n I  and 

:      0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

2.90 

:     0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

Norway 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Others 

:      1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.06 

1.07 

1.07 

:     1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1 

RYE 

1 

World 

:     15.9 

15.9 

:    2.14 

2.07 

:    34.0 

33.0 

33.9 

United  States 

:     0.3 

0.2 

:    1.82 

1.55 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Total  Foreign 

:     15.6 

15.6 

15.8 

:    2.15 

2.08 

2.11 

:    33.5 

32.6 

33.4 

USSR 

:     9.7 

10.1 

10.0 

:    1.86 

1.83 

1.80 

:    18.1 

18.5 

18.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

:     0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

:    1.58 

1.05 

1.75 

:     0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

:    2.75 

2.58 

2.71 

:    11.0 

10.0 

10.6 

East  Germany 

:     0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

:    3.49 

2.93 

3.48 

2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

Poland 

:     3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

:    2.65 

2.51 

2.57 

7.8 

7.2 

7.4 

Czechoslovakia 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

:      1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

2.93 

3.05 

2.99 

:     3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

Denmark 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.77 

4.58 

4.20 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

West  Germany 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.89 

4.19 

4.27 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Others 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

:    1.82 

2.03 

2.15 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  7 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


. 

--Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88  April 

May   : 

1986/87  1987/88  April 

May 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons  i 

'er  Hectare---  : 

---M 

i llion  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS               : 

World 

51.61 

54.16 

55.76  : 

1.90 

1.90 

1.67 

1.68  : 

97.98 

103.07 

93.13 

93.49 

United  States 

23.59 

23.06 

23.22  : 

2.24 

2.27 

1.80 

1.80  : 

52.80 

52.33 

41.88 

41.88 

Total  Foreign 

.  28.02 

31.10 

32.53  : 

1.61 

1.63 

1.57 

1.59  : 

45.18 

50.74 

51.25 

51.62 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Brazil 

:   12.78 
:   3.51 
:   9.27 

14.78 

4.26 

10.52 

16.30  : 

4.40  : 

11.90  : 

1.90 
1.99 
1.87 

1.88 
2.28 
1.72 

1.79 
1.80 
1.78 

1.81  : 
1.77  : 

1.82  : 

24.30 

7.00 

17.30 

27.75 

9.70 

18.05 

29.30 

8.30 

21.00 

29.50 

7.80 

21.70 

Other  Foreign 

:   15.24 

16.32 

16.23  : 

1.37 

1.41 

1.36 

1.36  : 

20.88 

22.99 

21.95 

22.12 

Canada 

:   0.38 

0.46 

0.53  : 

2.50 

2.75 

2.15 

2.17  : 

0.96 

1.27 

1.15 

1.15 

Ch  i  na 

:   8.30 

8.45 

8.14  : 

1.40 

1.44 

1.35 

1.35  : 

11.61 

12.18 

11.00 

11.00 

Eastern  Europe 
India 

:   0.48 
:   1.53 

0.53 
1.68 

0.57  : 
1.80  : 

1.66 
0.58 

1.31 
0.58 

1.27 
0.76 

1.28  : 
0.72  : 

0.81 
0.89 

0.69 
0.98 

0.72 
1.30 

0.73 
1.30 

I ndones  i  a 

:   0.92 

0.95 

1.00  : 

0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00  : 

0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.00 

Mexico 

:   0.34 

0.39 

0.15  : 

1.94 

1.92 

2.07 

2.07  : 

0.66 

0.75 

0.30 

0.30 

Paraguay 

:   0.53 
:   0.75 

0.62 
0.78 

0.69  : 
0.76  : 

1.79 
0.94 

1.79 
0.91 

1.74 
0.91 

1.74  : 
1.16  • 

0.95 
0.70 

1.10 
0.71 

1.20 
0.73 

1.20 
0.88 

Others 

:   2.02 

2.47 

2.60  : 

1.68 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

3.39 

4.35 

4.55 

4.56 

COTTONSEED 

:  29.90 

32.38 

34.28 

0.91 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

:  27.12 

30.96 

32.24 

World 

32.33 

United  States 

:   3.43 

4.06 

4.83 

1.01 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14 

:   3.45 

5.23 

5.49 

5.50 

Total  Foreign 

:  26.47 

28.31 

29.44 

:   0.89 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91 

:  23.67 

25.73 

26.75 

26.83 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.31 

4.84 

5.58 

:   1.40 

1.49 

1.28 

1.28 

:   6.02 

7.22 

7.14 

7.14 

Indi  a 

:   7.28 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.44 

0.41 

0.46 

0.46 

:   3.22 

3.00 

3.55 

3.55 

Pakistan 

:   2.51 

2.57 

2.44 

:   1.05 

1.15 

1.19 

1.20 

:   2.64 

2.95 

2.90 

2.92 

USSR 

:   3.48 

3.53 

3.45 

:   1.40 

1.27 

1.45 

1.45 

:   4.87 

4.49 

5.02 

5.02 

Others 

:   8.90 

9.98 

10.28 

:   0.78 

0.81 

0.80 

0.80 

:   6.93 

8.08 

8.13 

8.19 

PEANUTS 

World 

:   18.32 

18.23 

18.92 

:   1.11 

1.12 

1.15 

1.16 

:  20.27 

20.39 

21.56 

21.99 

United  States 

:   0.62 

0.63 

0.66 

:   2.70 

2.62 

2.74 

2.74 

:   1.68 

1.64 

1.81 

1.81 

Total  Foreign 
Brazi I 

:   17.70 
:   0.14 

17.61 
0.10 

18.26 
0.09 

:   1.05 
:   1.37 

1.07 
1.67 

1.09 
1.56 

1.10 
1.56 

:   18.59 
:   0.20 

18.75 
0.17 

19.76 
0.14 

20.18 
0.14 

Ch  i  na 

:   3.25 

3.02 

2.91 

:   1.81 

2.04 

1.99 

1.99 

:   5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

I  nd  i  a 

:   6.98 

6.74 

7.50 

:   0.84 

0.79 

0.97 

1.00 

:   5.88 

5.30 

7.30 

7.50 

Senegal 
South  Africa 
^udan 

:   0.81 
:   0.16 
:   0.54 

0.85 
0.21 
0.58 

0.90 
0.22 
0.58 

:   1.01 
:   0.73 
:   0.70 

1.10 
1.00 
0.76 

0.76 
1.00 
0.73 

0.76 
1.00 
0.78 

:   0.82 
:   0.12 
:   0.38 

0.93 
0.21 
0.44 

0,69 
0.22 
0.40 

0.69 
0.22 
0.45 

Others 

:   5.81 

6.12 

6.06 

:   0.92 

0.90 

0.89 

0.89 

:   5.32 

5.54 

5.21 

5.38 
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Table  7  (Continued) 

Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions  (Continued) 


--Area- 

■- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

— Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89 

'  Proj. 

1986/87  1987/88 

1988/89 

1986/87  1987/88  April 

May 

1986/87  1987/88  April 

May 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares — 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare — 

--- 

Million 

Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

14.12 

15.33 

15.22 

1.36 

1.35 

1.38 

1.37 

19.25 

20.66 

20.96 

World 

20.92 

United  States 

0.79 

0.72 

0.81 

1.53 

1.65 

1.04 

1.04 

1.21 

1.18 

0.85 

0.85 

Total  Foreign 

13.32 

14.61 

14.42 

1.35 

1.33 

1.40 

1.39 

18.04 

19.47 

20.12 

20.07 

Argentina 

1.80 

2.06 

2.20 

1.39 

1.36 

1.25 

1.32 

2.50 

2.80 

2.75 

2.90 

China 

1.11 

0.89 

0.94 

1.39 

1.40 

1.43 

1.43 

1.54 

1.24 

1.34 

1.34 

EC-12 

2.15 

2.32 

2.08 

1.53 

1.70 

1.98 

1.93 

3.28 

3.93 

4.10 

4.00 

East  Europe 

1.33 

1.38 

1.34 

2.15 

1.73 

1.78 

1.74 

2.86 

2.39 

2.37 

2.32 

USSR 

3.85 

4.16 

4.28 

1.37 

1.46 

1.46 

1.44 

5.26 

6.08 

6.20 

6.16 

3.09 

3.82 

3.58 

0.84 

0.80 

0.94 

0.94 

2.60 

3.05 

3.35 

3.35 

RAPESEED 

World 

14.75 

16.69 

17.68 

1.33 

1.39 

1.27 

1.24 

19.54 

23.19 

21.72 

21.93 

Total  Foreign 

14.75 

16.69 

17.68 

1.33 

1.39 

1.27 

1.24 

19.54 

23.19 

21.72 

21.93 

Canada 

2.64 

2.67 

3.65 

1.43 

1.44 

1.16 

1.16 

3.79 

3.85 

4.24 

4.24 

4.92 

5.27 

4.93 

1.20 

1.25 

1.02 

1.02 

5.88 

6.61 

5.04 

5.04 

EC-12 

1.27 

1.86 

1.86 

2.91 

3.20 

2.86 

2.80 

3.69 

5.95 

5.31 

5.19 

East  Europe 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88 

2.38 

2.33 

2.47 

2.47 

2.28 

2.15 

2.18 

2.18 

India 

3.72 

4.51 

4.70 

0.70 

0.72 

0.81 

0.79 

2.61 

3.24 

3.50 

3.70 

Others 

1.25 

1.46 

1.66 

1.04 

0.96 

0.99 

0.95 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.58 

FLAXSEED 

World 

4.25 

4.02 

3.90 

0.62 

0.56 

0.44 

0.43 

2.66 

2.27 

1.75 

1.69 

United  States 

0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

1.06 

1.01 

0.45 

0.45 

0.29 

0.19 

0.04 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 

3.98 

3.83 

3.81 

0.59 

0.54 

0.44 

0.43 

2.37 

2.08 

1.71 

1.65 

Argentina 

0.75 

0.69 

0.55 

0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

Canada 

0.76 

0.59 

0.55 

1.36 

1.23 

0.76 

0.76 

:   1.03 

0.73 

0.41 

0.41 

India 

1.16 

1.15 

1.35 

0.27 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

.   0.32 

0.37 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

1.05 

1.07 

1.04 

0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

0.17 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.18 

Others 

0.27 

0.33 

0.33 

0.62 

0.61 

0.66 

0.64 

:   0.17 

0.20 

0.19 

0.21 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

132.94 

140.80 

145.76 

1.41 

1.42 

1.32 

1.32 

:  186.82 

200.54 

191.36 

192.34 

COPRA 

. 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.71 

4.32 

4.56 

4.52 

PALM  KERNEL 

. 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.56 

2.62 

2.89 

2.84 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  194.08 

207.49 

198.81 

199.70 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

8.09 

8.49 

9.36 

9.25 

*  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds, 
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Table  8 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.   Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


---Yield--- 

Prel.  1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89         May 


—  Production — 

Prel.  1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89         May 


World 


United  States 

4.1 

4.8 

Total  Foreign 

28.1 

29.4 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.8 

13.4 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

Central  America 

1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

Ch  i  na 

4.8 

5.6 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

Mexico 

0.2 

0.3 

Pakistan 

2.6 

2.4 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

Turkey 

0.6 

0.7 

USSR 

3.5 

3.4 

Major  Importers  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Argentina 
Brazi I 
India 
Syr  i  a 
Others 


--Million  Hectares — 
32.2    34.3 

29.0 


0.3 


0.4 


15.0 

15.6 

0.5 

0.5 

2.3 

2.3 

7.4 

7.7 

0.1 

0.2 

4.6 

4.9 

■--Kilograms  Per  Hectare- 
545    535 


791 


509 


828 


694 


509 


763 

754 

1190 

1405 

811 

788 

876 

753 

845 

717 

956 

1110 

573 

592 

416 

462 

916 

924 

700 

806 

837 


285 

289 

547 

361 

327 

314 

209 

232 

835 

783 

341 

342 

518 


•-Million  480-Pound  Bales--- 


80.6 

84.3 

82.5 

14.8 

15.4 

13.5 

65.8 

68.8 

69.0 

45.0 

46.6 

1.3 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

19.5 

19.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

6.8 

6.6 

0.6 

0.7 

2.5 

3.0 

11.3 

12.7 

1.2 


1.6 


19.6 

20.6 

1.3 

0.8 

3.5 

3.3 

7.1 

8.2 

0.5 

0.6 

7.2 

7.7 

i 


1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 


I 
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Table  9 


NOTE:  The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the 
May  projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world  wheat  production  as  an 
example,  changes  between  May  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
15. A  million  tons  (3.1  percent)  and  ranged  from  -18.5  to  20.6  million  tons. 
The  May  projection  has  been  below  the  final  four  times  and  above  the  final  4 
times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  1988/89  1/ 

COMMODITY  AND    : 
REGION        : 

Difference :  Lowest  —  Highest  : 

Below 

:   Above 

Average  : 

Average  :     Difference    : 

Final 

:   Final 

Percent  : 

Million  Metric  Tons : 

Number 

of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT           : 

World         : 

3.1    : 

15.4   : 

-18.5     20.6   : 

4 

4 

U.S.          : 

5.2   : 

3.1    : 

-4.3      9.8   : 

4 

4 

Foreign       : 

3.2   : 

13.5   : 

-20.9     20.0   : 

4 

4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/: 

World         : 

3.8   : 

28.6   : 

-31.9     81.1   ! 

4 

4 

U.S.          : 

15.2    : 

27.0   : 

-30.2     70.3   : 

5 

3 

Foreign       ! 

2.2 

12.0   : 

-12.7     28.1   ! 

2 

6 

RICE  (Milled)    : 

World 

3.0 

9.2 

-21.8     11.4 

4 

4 

U.S. 

7.5 

0.4 

-1.0      0.5 

4 

4 

Foreign 

3.1 

9.2 

-22.0     11.2 

4 

4 

SOYBEANS 

World 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A      N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

U.S. 

10.3 

4.9 

-4.7     12.0 

:    4 

4 

Foreign 

N/A 

N/A 

:    N/A      N/A 

:   N/A 

N/A 

:  —Million  480  lb.  Bales— 

COTTON 

World 

:    4.6 

:    3.7 

:   -13.7      5.9 

:    7 

1 

U.S. 

:   11.7 

:    1.5 

:    -2.8      1.3 

:    5 

3 

Foreign 

:    4.0 

:    2.7 

:   -12.2      4.6 

:    6 

2 

UNITED  STATES 

: Million  Bushels 

CORN 

:   16.3 

:   921 

:   -990    2,379 

:    4 

4 

SORGHUM 

:   16.6 

:    128 

:    -228      171 

:    6 

2 

BARLEY 

:   15.1 

:    59 

:    -73      209 

:    4 

4 

OATS 

:   24.7 

:    78 

:    -77      231 

:    2 

6 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82-1987/88  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate 

following  the  marketing  year  and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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Table  10 


HARVESTED  AREA  OF  MAJOR  COMMODITIES:   1970/71  -  1989/90 
(In  Million  Hectares) 


Coarse 

Milled 

Total 

Wheat 

Grains 

Corn 

Barley 

Rice 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Cotton 

UNITED  STATES 

1970/71 

17.6 

40.7 

23.2 

3.9 

0.7 

22.8 

17.1 

4.5 

1971/72 

19.3 

43.6 

26.0 

4.1 

0.7 

22.6 

17.3 

4.6 

1972/73 

19.1 

38.4 

23.3 

3.9 

0.7 

25.1 

18.5 

5.3 

1973/74 

21.9 

41.6 

25.1 

4.2 

0.9 

29.0 

22.5 

4.8 

1974/75 

26.5 

40.7 

26.5 

3.2 

1.0 

27.4 

20.8 

5.1 

1975/76 

28.1 

42.6 

27.4 

3.5 

1.1 

27.0 

21.7 

3.6 

1976/77 

28.7 

43.3 

28.9 

3.4 

1.0 

25.8 

20.0 

4.4 

1977/78 

27.0 

44.2 

29.0 

3.9 

0.9 

30.8 

23.4 

5.4 

1978/79 

22.9 

43.2 

29.1 

3.7 

1.2 

32.8 

25.8 

5.0 

1979/80 

25.3 

41.8 

29.3 

3.0 

1.2 

36.8 

28.5 

5.2 

1980/81 

28.8 

41.3 

29.5 

2.9 

1.3 

35.1 

27.4 

5.3 

1981/82 

32.6 

43.4 

30.2 

3.7 

1.5 

34.8 

26.8 

5.6 

1982/83 

31.5 

43.2 

29.4 

3.6 

1.3 

34.8 

28.1 

3.9 

1983/84 

24.8 

32.9 

20.8 

3.9 

0.9 

30.3 

25.3 

3.0 

1984/85 

27.1 

43.6 

29.1 

4.5 

1.1 

33.3 

26.8 

4.2 

1985/86 

26.2 

45.5 

30.4 

4.7 

1.0 

31.0 

24.9 

4.1 

1986/87 

24.6 

41.5 

28.0 

4.9 

1.0 

28.7 

23.6 

3.4 

1987/88 

22.6 

35.4 

24.0 

4.1 

0.9 

28.7 

23.1 

4.1 

1988/89 

21.5 

32.8 

23.5 

3.0 

1.2 

29.6 

23.2 

4.8 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 

1970/71 

189.3 

285.9 

89.6 

64.7 

131.9 

55.4 

12.9 

27.4 

1971/72 

193.5 

284.0 

90.6 

66.2 

134.1 

58.1 

14.0 

28.6 

1972/73 

191.8 

282.0 

88.9 

71.9 

132.0 

83.1 

14.9 

28.3 

1973/74 

195.2 

296.1 

93.1 

74.9 

135.5 

85.1 

16.8 

28.0 

1974/75 

193.5 

294.5 

92.3 

76.5 

136.8 

86.1 

17.4 

28.5 

1975/76 

197.2 

299.6 

94.6 

78.5 

141.8 

85.6 

17.6 

26.1 

1976/77 

204.5 

300.8 

94.9 

80.7 

140.5 

84.2 

18.2 

26.2 

1977/78 

200.2 

301.1 

96.2 

81.5 

142.6 

90.2 

20.1 

27.8 

1978/79 

206.1 

299.7 

96.6 

79.6 

142.6 

93.1 

21.6 

27.8 

1979/80 

203.1 

301.3 

97.5 

83.4 

140.3 

94.6 

23.0 

27.0 

1980/81 

207.0 

301.0 

101.2 

77.9 

142.8 

92.6 

22.2 

26.7 

1981/82 

205.1 

306.9 

102.2 

80.3 

143.3 

96.3 

23.3 

27.3 

1982/83 

205.8 

296.0 

95.0 

76.7 

139.2 

97.1 

24.0 

27.5 

1983/84 

204.1 

302.2 

97.9 

77.4 

143.2 

99.7 

25.5 

28.0 

1984/85 

204.1 

291.0 

98.3 

75.8 

143.0 

104.6 

27.0 

29.8 

1985/86 

203.4 

295.8 

99.1 

76.3 

143.6 

105.6 

27.2 

27.7 

1986/87 

203.6 

295.3 

101.5 

75.2 

144.2 

104.2 

28.0 

26.5 

1987/88 

197.2 

288.0 

101.1 

75.4 

140.1 

112.1 

31.1 

28.1 

1988/89 

197.2 

293.9 

101.2 

74.1 

143.0 

116.2 

32.6 

29.5 

1989/90  MAY 

202.2 

292.2 

102.3 

73.1 

143.4 

N/A 

N/A 

29.0 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1970/71 

207.0 

326.7 

112.9 

68.7 

132.6 

78.1 

30.0 

31.9 

1971/72 

212.8 

327.7 

116.5 

70.3 

134.9 

80.7 

31.3 

33.2 

1972/73 

210.9 

320.4 

112.1 

75.8 

132.7 

108.2 

33.4 

33.5 

1973/74 

217.1 

337.8 

118.2 

79.0 

136.4 

114.0 

39.3 

32.8 

1974/75 

220.0 

335.2 

118.7 

79.7 

137.9 

113.5 

38.2 

33.6 

1975/76 

225.3 

342.2 

122.0 

82.0 

142.9 

112.6 

39.3 

29.7 

1976/77 

233.2 

344.1 

123.8 

84.1 

141.5 

110.1 

38.2 

30.6 

1977/78 

227.2 

345.3 

125.2 

85.4 

143.5 

121.1 

43.5 

33.2 

1978/79 

229.0 

342.9 

125.7 

83.3 

143.8 

125.9 

47.3 

32.9 

1979/80 

228.3 

343.1 

126.8 

86.4 

141.5 

131.4 

51.5 

32.2 

1980/81 

235.8 

342.3 

130.7 

80.8 

144.1 

127.8 

49.6 

32.1 

1981/82 

237.7 

350.4 

132.4 

84.0 

144.8 

131.0 

50.1 

32.9 

1982/83 

237.3 

339.2 

124.5 

80.3 

140.5 

131.8 

52.1 

31.4 

1983/84 

228.9 

335.1 

118.8 

81.4 

144.1 

130.0 

50.8 

31.0 

1984/85 

231.2 

334.6 

127.4 

80.3 

144.1 

137.9 

53.8 

34.0 

1985/86 

229.6 

341.3 

129.6 

81.0 

144.6 

136.7 

52.1 

31.8 

1986/87 

228.1 

336.8 

129.5 

80.1 

145.1 

132.9 

51.6 

29.9 

1987/88 

219.9 

323.4 

125.0 

79.4 

141.0 

140.8 

54.2 

32.2 

1988/89 

218.7 

326.7 

124.7 

77.2 

144.2 

145.8 

55.8 

34.3 

NOTE:  1989/90  area  estimates  for  the  United  States  will  be  published  in  the  August  issue  of  World  Agricultural 
Production,  and  1989/90  foreign  oilseed  estimates  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Table  11 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  MAJOR  COMMODITIES:   1970/71  -  1989/90 

(In  Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare)  /1 


Coarse 

Milled 

Total 

Wheat 

Grains 

Corn 

Barley 

Rice 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Cotton 

UNITED  STATES 

2.09 

1970/71 

3.59 

4.54 

2.31 

3.81 

1.54 

1.79 

492 

1971/72 

2.28 

4.34 

5.53 

2.46 

3.86 

1.61 

1.85 

491 

1972/73 

2.20 

4.74 

6.09 

2,35 

3.84 

1.66 

1.87 

568 

1973/74 

2.12 

4.49 

5.73 

2.18 

3.46 

1.69 

1.87 

583 

1974/75 

1.83 

3.71 

4.51 

2.03 

3.58 

1.44 

1.59 

494 

1975/76 

2.06 

4.35 

5.42 

2.37 

3.60 

1.77 

1.94 

508 

1976/77 

2.04 

4.49 

5.52 

2,45 

3.77 

1.59 

1.75 

522 

1977/78 

2.06 

4.65 

5,70 

2,37 

3,43 

1.83 

2.06 

583 

1978/79 

2.11 

5.15 

6,34 

2,65 

3.55 

1.78 

1,97 

471 

1979/80 

2.30 

5.70 

6,87 

2,74 

3.72 

1.96 

2,16 

613 

1980/81 

2.25 

4.80 

5.71 

2,68 

3.61 

1.59 

1.78 

453 

1981/82 

2.32 

5.68 

6.84 

2.82 

3.89 

1.84 

2.02 

608 

1982/83 

2.39 

5.80 

7.11 

3.08 

3.75 

1.96 

2.12 

661 

1983/84 

2.65 

4.17 

5.09 

2.81 

3.66 

1,66 

1.76 

569 

1984/85 

2.61 

5.46 

6.70 

2.87 

3.86 

1.78 

1.89 

673 

1985/86 

2.52 

6.04 

7.41 

2.74 

4.30 

2.11 

2.29 

706 

1986/87 

2.32 

6.09 

7.49 

2.74 

4.51 

2.07 

2.24 

618 

1987/88 

2.53 

6.10 

7.50 

2,83 

4.35 

2.11 

2.27 

791 

1988/89 

2.29 

4.57 

5.31 

2.07 

4.25 

1.69 

1.81 

699 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 

1970/71 

1.46 

1.48 

1.82 

1.81 

1.60 

0.84 

1.05 

359 

1971/72 

1.59 

1.54 

1.82 

1.92 

1.59 

0,87 

1.08 

373 

1972/73 

1.57 

1.49 

1,80 

1,79 

1.57 

0,84 

0.98 

372 

1973/74 

1.67 

1.63 

2.00 

1,93 

1.66 

0.94 

1.21 

390 

1974/75 

1.61 

1.64 

1,96 

1.97 

1.63 

0.96 

1.24 

403 

1975/76 

1.51 

1.55 

2,02 

1.69 

1,69 

0,99 

1.33 

383 

1976/77 

1.77 

1.69 

2,06 

2.06 

1,66 

0,97 

1.34 

382 

1977/78 

1,64 

1.64 

2.08 

1.90 

1.74 

0.96 

1.20 

390 

1978/79 

1.93 

1.78 

2.15 

2,18 

1.82 

0.98 

1.24 

384 

1979/80 

1.80 

1.68 

2.29 

1,83 

1.80 

1.03 

1.39 

412 

1980/81 

1.83 

1.77 

2.37 

1,99 

1.86 

1.07 

1.45 

438 

1981/82 

1.82 

1.70 

2.30 

1,80 

1,91 

1.09 

1.38 

442 

1982/83 

1.95 

1.80 

2.42 

2.03 

2,02 

1,13 

1.41 

445 

1983/84 

2.07 

1.82 

2.47 

1.98 

2,13 

1,15 

1.52 

450 

1984/85 

2.16 

1.99 

2,68 

2,15 

2.20 

1.26 

1.57 

550 

1985/86 

2.13 

1.92 

2,57 

2,16 

2.19 

1.24 

1.47 

520 

1986/87 

2.33 

1.97 

2,64 

2,25 

2.18 

1.29 

1.61 

499 

1987/88 

2.26 

2.00 

2.65 

2,24 

2.20 

1.31 

1.63 

510 

1988/89 

2.29 

1.95 

2.65 

2,15 

2.22 

1.29 

1.58 

509 

1989/90  MAY 

2.36 

2.02 

2.71 

2,26 

2.23 

N/A 

N/A 

518 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1.52 

\V7Qn\ 

1.74 

2.38 

1.84 

1,61 

1,04 

1,48 

378 

^VT\^r^ 

1.65 

1.91 

2.65 

1.95 

1,60 

1,07 

1,51 

389 

■\&72nz 

1.63 

1,88 

2.69 

1,81 

1,58 

1,03 

1,47 

403 

1973/74 

1.72 

1.98 

2,79 

1.95 

1,67 

1.13 

1,59 

419 

1974/75 

1.64 

1.89 

2,53 

1,97 

1,64 

1.08 

1.43 

416 

1975/76 

1.58 

1.90 

2,78 

1,72 

1,71 

1.18 

1.67 

398 

1976/77 

1.81 

2.05 

2,87 

2,08 

1.68 

1.12 

1.56 

402 

1977/78 

1.69 

2.03 

2,91 

1,92 

1.75 

1.18 

1.66 

421 

1978/79 

1.95 

2.20 

3.12 

2,20 

1.83 

1.19 

1.64 

397 

1979/80 

1.86 

2.17 

3.35 

1,86 

1.82 

1.29 

1.82 

444 

1980/81 

1,88 

2.14 

3,13 

2,02 

1.88 

1.21 

1.63 

441 

1981/82 

1.89 

2.19 

3,33 

1,85 

1.94 

1.29 

1.72 

471 

1982/83 

2.01 

2,31 

3,53 

2,08 

2.03 

1.35 

1.79 

472 

1983/84 

2.14 

2.05 

2,93 

2.02 

2.14 

1,27 

1.64 

461 

1984/85 

2.21 

2.44 

3,60 

2,19 

2.21 

1,39 

1.73 

565 

1985/86 

2.18 

2.47 

3,70 

2,20 

2.20 

1,44 

1,86 

545 

1986/87 

2.33 

2.48 

3,69 

2,28 

2.19 

1,46 

1,90 

513 

1987/88 

2.29 

2.45 

3.58 

2,27 

2.22 

1.47 

1.90 

545 

1988/89 

2.29 

2.22 

3.15 

2,15 

2,24 

1.37 

1.68 

535 

/1  Cotton  yields  are  expressed  In  kilograms  per  hectare. 

NOTE:  1989/90  yield  estimates  for  the  United  States  will  be  published  in  the  August  issue  of  World  Agricultural 
Production  and  foreign  oilseed  estimates  will  be  published  in  July. 
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Table  12 


PRODUCTION  OF  MAJOR  COMMODITIES:   1970/71  -  1989/90 
(In  Million  Metric  Tons)  \1 


Coarse 

Milled 

Total 

Wheat 

Grains 

Corn 

Barlev 

Rice 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans 

Cotton 

UNITED  STATES 

1970/71 

36.8 

146.1 

105.5 

9.1 

2.8 

35.1 

30.7 

10.2 

1971/72 

44.1 

189.5 

143.4 

10.1 

2.8 

36.3 

32.0 

10.5 

1972/73 

42.1 

182.0 

141.7 

9.2 

2.8 

41.6 

34.6 

13.7 

1973/74 

46.6 

186.8 

144.0 

9.1 

3.0 

49.0 

42.1 

13.0 

1974/75 

48.5 

150.9 

119.4 

6.5 

3.7 

39.5 

33.1 

11.5 

1975/76 

57.9 

185.4 

148.4 

8.3 

4.1 

47.7 

42.1 

8.3 

1976/77 

58.5 

194.4 

159.7 

8.3 

3.8 

41.2 

35.1 

10.6 

1977/78 

55.7 

205.7 

165.2 

9.3 

3.1 

56.5 

48.1 

14.4 

1978/79 

48.3 

222.1 

184.6 

9.9 

4.3 

58.5 

50.9 

10.9 

1979/80 

58.1 

238.4 

201.4 

8.3 

4.3 

72.2 

61.5 

14.6 

1980/81 

64.8 

198.3 

168.6 

7.9 

4.8 

55.9 

48.9 

11.1 

1981/82 

75.8 

246.6 

206.2 

10.3 

6.0 

64.0 

54.1 

15.6 

1982/83 

75.3 

250.7 

209.2 

11.2 

4.9 

68.2 

59.6 

12.0 

1983/84 

65.9 

137.1 

106.0 

11.1 

3.2 

50.4 

44.5 

7.8 

1984/85 

70.6 

237.7 

194.9 

13.0 

4.4 

59.2 

50.6 

13.0 

1985/86 

66.0 

274.9 

225.5 

12.9 

4.3 

65.4 

57.1 

13.4 

1986/87 

56.9 

252.8 

209.6 

13.3 

4.3 

59.4 

52.8 

9.7 

1987/88 

57.4 

215.9 

179.6 

11.5 

4.1 

60.6 

52.3 

14.8 

1988/89 

49.3 

149.6 

125.0 

6.3 

5.1 

50.1 

41.9 

15.4 

1989/90  MAY 

55.8 

233.6 

199.4 

9.8 

5.0 

61.5 

N/A 

13.5 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 

1970/71 

276.9 

422.8 

162.8 

116.9 

210.8 

46.5 

13.6 

45.1 

1971/72 

306.9 

436.7 

165.2 

126.7 

213.5 

50.4 

15.2 

48.9 

1972/73 

301.3 

420.3 

160.0 

128.4 

206.7 

69.9 

14.6 

48.3 

1973/74 

326.6 

482.5 

186.4 

144.8 

225.0 

80.3 

20.3 

50.2 

1974/75 

311.6 

481.8 

180.4 

150.5 

222.6 

83.0 

21.6 

52.7 

1975/76 

298.6 

463.4 

190.9 

132.9 

239.9 

84.9 

23.5 

45.9 

1976/77 

362.9 

509.8 

196.0 

166.5 

233.3 

81.9 

24.4 

46.0 

1977/78 

328.4 

494.9 

199.7 

154.6 

248.5 

86.8 

24.1 

49.7 

1978/79 

398.5 

533.3 

207.2 

173.5 

259.4 

91.4 

26.7 

49.0 

1979/80 

366.5 

506.1 

223.4 

152.4 

252.7 

97.4 

32.0 

51.1 

1980/81 

377.9 

534.0 

240.1 

155.4 

266.1 

99.0 

32.1 

53.9 

1981/82 

373.6 

520.3 

235.1 

144.9 

274.3 

105.2 

32.1 

55.6 

1982/83 

402.1 

533.6 

230.3 

155.6 

281.0 

109.8 

34.0 

56.2 

1983/84 

423.4 

551.0 

241.4 

153.6 

304.7 

114.6 

38.6 

57.8 

1984/85 

441.4 

578.1 

263.9 

162.5 

314.4 

131.9 

42.5 

75.2 

1985/86 

434.1 

568.4 

254.3 

165.1 

314.4 

130.7 

39.9 

66.1 

1986/87 

473.7 

582.4 

268.1 

169.1 

314.0 

134.6 

45.2 

60.7 

1987/88 

446.3 

576.8 

268.0 

169.0 

308.5 

146.9 

50.7 

65.8 

1988/89 

451.9 

574.3 

268.2 

159.5 

317.6 

149.6 

51.6 

68.9 

1989/90  MAY 

476.8 

590.3 

276.9 

165.0 

320.0 

153.5 

N/A 

69.0 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1970/71 

313.7 

568.9 

268.3 

126.0 

213.6 

81.6 

44.3 

55.3 

1971/72 

351.0 

626.2 

308.6 

136.8 

216.4 

86.7 

47.2 

59.4 

1972/73 

343.4 

602.3 

301.7 

137.6 

209.6 

111.6 

49.2 

62.0 

1973/74 

373.2 

669.3 

330.4 

153.8 

228.0 

129.3 

62.4 

63.2 

1974/75 

360.1 

632.7 

299.8 

157.0 

226.3 

122.5 

54.7 

64.2 

1975/76 

356.5 

648.8 

339.3 

141.1 

244.0 

132.7 

65.6 

54.2 

1976/77 

421.4 

704.2 

355.7 

174.8 

237.1 

123.0 

59.5 

56.5 

1977/78 

384.1 

700.7 

364.9 

163.9 

251.7 

143.3 

72.2 

64.1 

1978/79 

446.9 

755.4 

391.8 

183.4 

263.6 

149.9 

77.5 

59.9 

1979/80 

424.6 

744.5 

424.8 

160.8 

257.0 

169.6 

93.5 

65.7 

1980/81 

442.7 

732.3 

408.7 

163.3 

270.9 

154.9 

81.0 

65.0 

1981/82 

449.4 

767.0 

441.3 

155.2 

280.3 

169.2 

86.2 

71.2 

1982/83 

477.3 

784.3 

439.4 

166.8 

285.9 

178.0 

93.6 

68.2 

1983/84 

489.3 

688.1 

347.5 

164.7 

307.9 

165.0 

83.2 

65.6 

1984/85 

512.0 

815.8 

458.8 

175.5 

318.8 

191.1 

93.1 

88.2 

1985/86 

500.1 

843.3 

479.8 

178.0 

318.8 

196.1 

97.0 

79.6 

1986/87 

530.7 

835.2 

477.7 

182.4 

318.3 

194.1 

98.0 

70.4 

1987/88 

503.7 

792.7 

447.6 

180.6 

312.6 

207.5 

103.1 

80.6 

1988/89 

501.2 

723.8 

393.2 

165.8 

322.7 

199.7 

93.5 

84.3 

1989/90  MAY 

532.6 

823.9 

476.3 

174.8 

325.0 

215.0 

N/A 

82.5 

\1  Cotton  production  given  in  million  480-lb.  bales. 

NOTE:  1989/90  soybean  production  estimates  will  be  released  in  the  July  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


WEATHER  FAVORS  AUSTRALIAN  WINTER  GRAINS 


Widespread  rainfall  from  March  into  early  May  has  favored 
planting  and  early  development  in  Australia.  Most  grain 
to  above  normal  accumulations  since  January.  Much  of  the 
recently,  corresponding  to  the  seasonal  precipitation  inc 
South  Australia,  which  were  previously  dry,  received  mode 
early  May  to  improve  soil  moisture.  Rains  were  heaviest 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  where  soils  may  be  wetter 
grain  planting.  Due  to  moist  conditions  and  the  large  wi 
window  (i.e..  May  into  July),  early  prospects  for  Austral 
are  very  favorable. 


winter  grain 
areas  reported  near 

rain  occurred 
rease.   Portions  of 
rate  rainfall  in 
in  both  eastern 

than  desired  for 
nter  grain  planting 
ia's  winter  grains 


CANADA  REMAINS  UNFAVORABLY  DRY 

Soil  moisture  is  limited  in  much  of  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  despite  greater 
precipitation  this  year  than  last.  This  season's  September  through  April 
accumulations  have  generally  exceeded  those  from  the  fall  1987-spring  1988 
period,  at  times  even  exceeding  normals.   However,  most  of  this  precipitation 
fell  during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  with  relatively  dry  conditions 
prevailing  since  January.  The  region  of  greatest  dryness  is  from  the  northern 
crop  areas  of  Alberta  southeastward  to  southeastern  Saskatchewan.   Sub-soil 
moisture  is  likely  very  short  in  most  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  after  last 
year's  drought,  making  timely  rainfall  now  and  throughout  the  crop  season 
critical. 

DROUGHT  UPDATE  FOR  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

Above  to  well-above-normal  April  rainfall  further  eased  the  drought  in 
southern  Europe.   Most  of  the  region  from  northern  Spain  through  northern 
Italy  to  north  and  western  Yugoslavia  had  an  unusually  rainy  April.  These 
rains  have  generally  improved  the  soil  moisture  and  irrigation  reserves  for 
the  coming  summer  crop  season,  but  may  have  caused  local  field  and  stream 
flooding  in  winter  crop  areas.  Rainfall  also  increased  from  southern  Italy 
through  Greece  and  Bulgaria  to  western  Turkey,  but  amounts  were  usually  below 
normal  April  accumulations. 


DRIER  WEATHER  IN  BRAZIL 

April  and  early  May  turned  relatively  drier  in  Brazil's  south  and 
center-south,  facilitating  soybean  harvest.   Heaviest  rainfall  was  in  the 
coastal  areas — east  of  the  principal  crop  zone. 


David  N.  Secora  (202)  475-5134 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


PHILIPPINES:   WORLD  BANK  APPROVES  LOAN  FOR  COCONUT  INDUSTRY 


In  late  March,  the  World  Bank,  approved  a  U.S. $100  million  loan  to  the 
Philippines  for  improvements  in  the  coconut  industry,  according  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  counselor  in  Manila.   The  Philippine  Coconut  Authority  (PCA)  will 
serve  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  loan  program.   A  major  part  of  the  loan  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  Coconut  Industry  Rehabilitation  Scheme.   Among  the 
components  of  that  scheme  are  the  fertilization  of  about  1  million  hectares  of 
coconut  palms,  replanting  of  about  1  million  hectares  to  high  yielding  coconut 
varieties,  promotion  of  village  level  processing  of  coconuts  for  a  variety  of 
products,  and  improvement  of  producers'  marketing  and  farm  management 
practices.   A  fertilization  program  has  been  a  major  activity  of  the  PCA  for 
many  years,  but  implementation  has  been  hindered  by  a  chronic  lack  of  funds. 
An  effective  program  could  more  than  double  copra  yields  from  fertilized 
trees.  The  PCA  plans  to  use  several  coconut  varieties  in  the  replanting 
program,  an  improvement  over  past  programs  when  the  Malaysian  dwarf/West 
African  tall  (MAWA)  hybrid  was  the  only  variety  used.   The  MAWA  hybrid 
performed  well  in  most  of  Mindanao,  but  gave  poorer  yields  in  Luzon. 
Preconditions  for  the  loan  include  a  major  reorganization  of  the  PCA  and  a 
streamlining  of  its  administrative  functions,  causing  possible  delay  in  the 
release  of  funds. 


BOLIVIA;   SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  HIGHER  THAN  ANTICIPATED 

Soybean  production  has  become  the  most  important  oilseed  in  Bolivia  during  the 
last  decade,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Lima,  Peru. 
Production  has  increased  nearly  500  percent  since  1978/79  and  the  upward  trend 
is  forecast  to  continue  due  to  the  availability  of  undeveloped  land  and  the 
lack  of  economically  competitive  crops.   Production  in  1988/89  is  expected  to 
be  up  sharply  from  earlier  forecasts  due  to  a  large  increase  in  summer  crop 
area  which  will  be  harvested  in  April  and  May.  The  Santa  Cruz  region  of  the 
country  produces  nearly  95  percent  of  the  crop  and,  despite  a  drought  which 
persisted  until  December,  area  reached  100-110,000  hectares.   The  higher 
soybean  area  was  a  result  of  both  attractive  international  prices  and 
production  financing  provided  to  farmers  by  soybean  processors.   Soybean 
production  is  currently  estimated  at  240,000  tons,  up  from  an  earlier  estimate 
of  190,000  tons. 
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TURKEY;   DROUGHT  REDUCES  WINTER  GRAIN  PROSPECTS 

April  field  travel  by  the  office  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Ankara  to 
the  major  winter  grains  production  areas  of  Turkey  indicated  a  crop 
significantly  smaller  than  last  year's  record  harvest.   Areas  visited  included 
the  north-central,  south-central,  southeast,  and  Mediterranean  regions  which 
normally  produce  23,  18,  14,  and  10  percent,  respectively,  of  Turkey's  total 
wheat  crop. 
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Wheat  and  winter  barley  are  normally  planted  in  Turkey  in  September-November 
and  harvested  in  June-July.   Excessively  wet  weather  in  many  areas  resulted  in 
late  planting.   November  was  unusually  cold  with  heavy  snow,  particularly  in 
the  central  Anatolian  Plateau.   Fall-sown  grains  entered  the  winter  in  poor 
condition  with  spotty  germination  and  uneven  development.   Rainfall  in  large 
areas  of  Turkey  has  been  abnormally  low  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.   Only 
about  5  percent  of  the  wheat  receives  any  irrigation,  which  is  done  primarily 
in  the  Mediterranean  province  near  Adana.   Irrigation  water  supplies  are 
currently  limited  and  competition  with  cotton  is  intense.   The  drought  is  not 
expected  to  reduce  barley  yields  proportionately  as  much  as  wheat  because 
about  half  of  the  total  barley  output  is  spring  sown.   Current  forecasts  of 
Turkey's  wheat  and  barley  crops  can  be  found  in  tables  4  and  5  of  this 
publication. 

Canada;   1989/90  Initial  Payments  Announced 

On  April  26,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  State  for  Grains  and  Oilseeds  announced 
initial  payment  levels  for  major  grains.   According  to  the  announcement, 
initial  payments  are  up  slightly  for  wheat  and  down  substantially  for  barley 
from  the  1988/89  levels.   The  payments  are  subject  to  further  adjustment  as 
the  crop  season  continues.   According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor,  the 
large  decreases  in  barley  payments  are  expected  to  affect  growers'  planting 
decisions.   Seeded  area  for  barley  should  be  lower  than  indicated  in  the  March 
planting  intentions  report,  while  wheat  seedings  should  be  higher  than 
indicated  in  that  report.   Initial  payments  for  wheat  and  barley,  basis 
in-store  Thunder  Bay  or  Vancouver,  are  as  follows: 


1988/89 
Original 


1988/89 
Revised 


1989/90 
Original 


No.  1  CW  Red  Spring  Wheat 
No.  1  CW  Amber  Durum  Wheat 
No.  1  Canada  Western  Barley 
Special  Select  CW  6-Row  barley 


-C$  Per  Metric  Ton(C$  1  =  US$  0.84)  — 

120        150        155 

125        190        150 

65        120         85 

125        180        115 


NOTE:   Oats  are  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board, 
and  thus  do  not  have  an  initial  payment  level. 

BRAZIL:   1989  ORANGE  CROP  FOR  1989  TO  REACH  NEW  RECORD 

The  brazilian  1989  orange  crop  is  projected  up  14  percent  to  a  record  12 
million  tons,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  officer  in  Sao  Paulo, 
production  in  Sao  Paulo  alone  is  projected  up  19  percent  to  10  million  tons. 
The  sharp  rise  in  production  is  due  to:   1)  high  orange  prices  which 
encouraged  much  improved  grove  care;  2)  more  new  trees  reaching  bearing  age; 
3)  good  rains  in  October  and  November;  and  4)  a  better  than  normal  second 
bloom  in  November  compensating  for  drought  damage  to  the  first  bloom  in  August 
and  September.   In  both  1987  and  1988,  dry  July-September  weather  reduced  crop 
potential.   Brazilian  orange  production  in  recent  years  is  estimated  in 
million  tons,  as  follows:   1984  -  10.3;  1985  -  11.7;  1986  -  11.0;  1987  -  10.9; 
1988  -  10.5;  and  1989  -  12.0. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


RAISIN/ SULTANA  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


World  commercial  production  of  raisins/sultanas  is  currently  forecast  at 
649,760  tons  for  1988/89,  up  7  percent  from  last  year  and  possibly  the  third 
largest  combined  pack,  since  the  1970/71  season.   Southern  Hemisphere  producers 
will  be  minimal  contributors  to  this  increase  if  current  assessments  prove 
accurate.   Late  season  rains  (March/April)  sharply  reduced  prospects  in  the 
main  producing  countries  of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  thereby  lowering  the 
Hemisphere's  projected  output  to  a  meager  105,860  tons,  down  from  121,577  tons 
a  year  ago.  The  projected  12-percent  decline  in  the  Australian  pack  stems 
from  a  combination  of  weather  factors  and  competition  from  the  table  grape  and 
bulk  wine  industries.   Unusually  hot,  windy  weather  during  fruit  setting 
slightly  reduced  yields  in  all  of  Australia's  grape  growing  areas.  The  winds 
finally  moderated  providing  excellent  conditions  for  the  early  part  of  the 
drying  season.   After  3  weeks,  however,  heavy  rains  commenced  and  high 
humidity  set  in,  delaying  drying  operations  for  several  weeks,  and  causing 
some  downgrading  to  four-crown.   Preliminary  assessments  rate  only  about  50-60 
percent  of  the  total  crop  as  five-crown  light  or  better — down  from  90  percent 
a  year  ago. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  rain  took  its  toll  on  the  South  African 
raisin  industry.   Production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  20,260  tons,  26 
percent  smaller  than  last  season's  flood-damaged  pack.   Untimely  rains  not 
only  hampered  drying  operations,  but  compromised  the  quality  of  the  final 
product.  Reportedly,  some  of  the  lower  grade  fruit  is  being  absorbed  by  the 
over-supplied  wineries.   However,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  crop  is  apparently 
undergrade  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

Current  indications  are  that  the  1988/89  Argentine  pack  will  total  only  4,000 
tons  as  fresh  supplies  were  sharply  reduced  by  late  season  hailstorms.  Not 
since  the  1977/78  season  has  raisin  production  slipped  to  such  a  low 
potential. 


ti  I 
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The  record  raisin  pack  forecast  for  Chile  appears  to  be  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  1988/89  pack  is  expected  to  surge  to  16,200 
tons,  a  hefty  20-percent  increase  over  last  season.   Expansion  in  the  raisin 
sector  closely  parallels  expansion  in  the  table  grape  industry,  since,  under 
normal  circumstances,  Chile's  raisin  pack  is  derived  entirely  from  table 
grapes  that  do  not  meet  the  quality  standards  for  fresh  export.   By  the  law  of 
averages,  the  larger  the  table  grape  crop,  the  better  the  prospects  for 
raisins.  The  abnormality  of  the  1988/89  season,  however,  proved  even  more 
beneficial  for  the  raisin  industry.  The  brief  contamination  crisis  involving 
Chilean  table  grapes  that  temporarily  halted  export  shipments  freed 
additional,  top-quality  grapes  for  drying. 
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The  production  slump  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  more  than  offset  by  gains 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  combined  1988/89  pack  is  estimated  at  543,900 
tons — up  12  percent  from  last  year — based  on  an  upward  revision  in  the  Greek, 
pack  to  85,000  tons  and  record  production  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  estimate  of 
140,000  tons  remains  preliminary  since  the  final  pack-out  could  be  somewhat 
higher.  Not  only  were  growing  conditions  extremely  favorable,  but  greater 
hormone  use  substantially  boosted  yields  and  fruit  size.  The  Mexican  pack 
estimate  remains  as  previously  forecast  at  11,000  tons.  However,  the  revised 
U.S.  pack  estimate  of  307,900  tons  is  5  percent  less  than  the  1987/88  volume, 
rather  than  1  percent  greater  as  originally  projected. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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DRIED  PRUNE  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

World  commercial  production  of  dried  prunes  for  the  1988/89  season  is 
currently  estimated  at  212,238  tons,  22  percent  smaller  than  last  year's 
record  volume,  but  potentially  the  second  largest  pack,  since  the  1973/74 
season.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  world  pack  is  supplied  by  three 
Northern  Hemisphere  producers.   Recent  revisions  in  the  producers  1988/89 
forecasts  are  as  follows: 


November  1988 


May  1989 


France 
Yugoslavia 
United  States 


40,000 

10,000 

149,700 


41,000 

12,873 

140,615 


Total 


199,700 


194,488 


France's  previously  reported  record  pack  of  40,000  tons  has  been  increased  an 
additional  3  percent  based  on  a  recently  released  orchard  survey  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicating  that  the  number  of  bearing  prune  trees  is 
greater  than  originally  forecast.   The  upward  revision  in  the  Yugoslav  pack 
stems  from  a  larger  than  anticipated  fresh  plum  crop  and  reduced  consumer 
demand  for  plum  brandy.  A  January  1989  processor/handler  survey  revised  the 
U.S.  pack  downward  by  6  percent. 


The  dried  prune  pack  in  the  Southe 
17,750  tons,  down  from  24,501  tons 
are  projected  for  Argentina,  Chile 
indicate  that  a  shortage  of  fresh 
prune  pack  to  only  5,000  tons,  les 
and  potentially  the  smallest  pack 
annually  supplies  approximately  50 
extensive  frost  damage  during  late 
subsequent  drought.  These  factors 
usually  follows  a  large  crop,  left 
drying.   Although  small,  the  pack 
large-sized  fruit. 


rn  Hemisphere  is  currently  forecast  at 
a  year  ago.   Substantially  smaller  packs 
,  and  South  Africa.   Current  assessments 
plums  will  limit  Argentina's  1988/89  dried 
s  than  half  the  volume  produced  last  season 
since  1971.   Mendoza  Province,  which 
percent  of  Argentina's  plum  crop,  sustained 
1988.   Orchards  were  further  stressed  by  a 
,  coupled  with  the  cyclical  downturn  that 
a  minimal  quantity  of  fruit  available  for 
reportedly  contains  good  quality. 


South  Africa's  prospects  for  a  second,  consecutive  record  dried  prune  pack 
were  dashed  by  untimely  rains  during  the  drying  period.   The  1988/89  pack  is 
forecast  at  2,250  tons — down  18  percent  from  last  season — but  reportedly 
sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements.   Overall,  pack  quality  is  slightly 
below  normal. 

Current  assessments  indicate  that  the  1988/89  dried  prune  pack  in  Chile  will 
decline  22  percent  —  to  7,000  tons — despite  excellent  growing  conditions.   The 
downturn  reflects  a  change  in  orchard  management  techniques  away  from  large 
volume,  poor-quality  packs  consisting  largely  of  less  marketable  small-sized 
fruits,  toward  smaller,  better  quality  packs  of  mainly  large-sized  prunes 
capable  of  commanding  top  dollar  on  export  markets. 
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Production  of  dried  prunes  in  Australia  during  the  1988/89  season  is  currently 
forecast  at  3,500  tons,  more  than  twice  the  volume  of  the  1987/88  pack.  Two 
factors  prevented  an  even  larger  pack-out:  1)  hot,  dry  winds  in  late  1988  not 
only  reduced  fruit  setting,  but  damaged  young  fruit  which  had  set;  and  2)  the 
continuing  strong  demand  from  Asia  for  the  fresh  D'agen  sugar  plum  that 
lessened  supplies  available  for  drying. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTION  FORECASTS  FOR  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


I 


Revised  forecasts  for  16  selected  countries,  accounting  for  about 
three-quarters  of  world  dairy  production,  indicate  prospects  for  1989  milk 
production  have  improved  since  November.   Forecasts  made  in  November  1988 
indicated  milk  production  in  these  16  countries  would  decline  slightly  in 
1989;  while  current  forecasts  call  for  a  1.7-million  ton  increase.   Upward 
revision  of  the  U.S.  forecast  caused  most  of  the  change  at  the  aggregate  level. 

Milk  production  in  the  United  States  is  forecast  to  increase  1.8  percent  in 
1989,  continuing  the  pattern  established  in  1988.   The  increase  in  milk  output 
represents  increased  per  cow  productivity  despite  widespread  economizing  on 
use  of  concentrates  due  to  increased  prices  and  last  summer's  drought.   Actual 

1988  milk  production  in  Canada  was  slightly  higher  than  forecast  in  November, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  raising  the  forecast  for  1989  production.   Mexico's 

1989  production  forecast  was  not  revised,  but  more  of  the  total  milk  supply  is 
being  used  for  processing  as  producers  try  to  skirt  the  the  price  control 
system  that  applies  to  sales  of  fresh  milk. 

Within  the  selected  EC  countries,  milk  production  prospects  are  generally 
higher  as  cow  numbers  have  not  fallen  as  fast  as  forecast  in  November.   Italy 
is  an  exception  to  the  EC  pattern  because  an  early  spring  drought  cut 
production  prospects.    Forecast  1989  milk  production  in  the  USSR  is  107.3 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  the  November  estimate. 

New  Zealand's  milk  production  is  now  forecast  at  7.6  million  tons,  up  slightly 
from  the  November  number,  but  still  below  the  1988  level.   Dry  weather  early 
in  the  season  caused  the  decline.   Forecast  milk  production  in  Australia  is 
essentially  unchanged  despite  continued  improvement  in  prices  as  producers 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  long-term  price  prospects.   Japan's  1989 
milk  production  forecast  was  revised  upward  to  reflect  a  larger  than  expected 
increase  in  1988. 

Revised  1989  forecasts  of  butter  production  totaled  4.7  million  tons  for  the 
selected  producers.   This  is  above  the  November  forecast  and  about  the  same  as 
the  1988  level.   The  selected  EC  countries  are  generally  showing  higher 
production,  but  the  major  part  of  the  forecast  increase  is  due  to  the  U.S. 
situation  where  much  of  the  increased  milk  output  is  being  used  to  manufacture 
butter  and  non-fat  dry  milk. 

Cheese  production  by  the  selected  producers  is  forecast  at  8.6  million  tons, 
approximately  130,000  tons  above  both  the  November  forecast  and  actual 
production  in  1988.   Forecast  production  increases  in  the  United  States,  the 
USSR,  and  various  EC  countries  account  for  the  increase.   New  Zealand's 
forecast  of  1989  output  was  revised  downward  to  reflect  official  revisions  of 
manufacturing  statistics  in  earlier  years.   Thus  it  does  not  reflect  new 
developments  in  the  cheese  market. 


i:' 
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Forecast  output  of  non-fat  dry  milk  by  the  selected  producers  is  up  130,000 
tons  from  the  November  forecast.   Higher  output  is  forecast  for  the  United 
States,  the  USSR,  and  Japan,  while  lower  output  is  forecast  for  Belgium  and 
New  Zealand.  Output  of  casein  also  is  forecast  above  the  November  level,  but 
below  actual  1988  output.   Increases  in  Germany  and  Ireland  more  than  offset  a 
small  decline  in  New  Zealand. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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Table  15 

COW  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

1986 

1987 

1988  2/ 

Forecast 
November 

1989 
May 

Canada 

7,925 

7,986 

Thousand  tons— 
8,217 

8,250 

8,250 

Mexico 

8,000 

8,971 

9,320 

9,672 

9,672 

United  States 

65,037 

64,663 

66,010 

65,300 

67,200 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

4,213 

4,074 

3,900 

3,850 

3,760 

Denmark 

5,111 

4,860 

4,739 

4,670 

4,685 

France 

28,074 

27,146 

26,300 

25,800 

25,800 

Germany,  FR 

26,350 

24,436 

23,850 

23,600 

23,800 

Ireland 

5,816 

5,751 

5,500 

5,470 

5,470 

Italy 

10,278 

10,300 

10,000 

10,400 

9,900 

Netherlands 

12,695 

11,672 

11,397 

10,950 

11,250 

United  Kingdom 

16,218 

15,360 

14,945 

14,300 

14,750 

Czechoslovakia 

7,015 

6,921 

6,880 

6,900 

6,900 

USSR 

102,173 

103,400 

106,400 

107,300 

107,300 

China 

2,860 

3,301 

3,690 

4,350 

4,350 

Japan 

7,457 

7,335 

7,608 

7,420 

7,600 

Australia 

6,205 

6,367 

6,297 

6,386 

6,370 

New  Zealand 

8,226 

7,245 

7,936 

7,535 

7,618 

SUBTOTAL 

323,653 

319,788 

322,989 

322,153 

324,675 

Others  5/ 

103,346 

107,180 

107,483 

109,518 

109,518 

WORLD 

426,999 

426,968 

430,478 

431,671 

•              T 

434,193 
1  -. 

1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


at 

Pi 


S.: 


published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation 

circulars.  World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  November  forecasts. 
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Table  16 
MILK  COW  NUMBERS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


Forecast  1989 

SELECTED  PRODUCERS  1/ 

1986 

1987 

1988 

2/   November   May 

-Thousand 

Head 



Canda 

1,547 

1,481 

1,467 

1,450 

1,449 

Mexico 

5,890 

6,300 

6,400 

6,500 

6,500 

United  States 

10,813 

10,329 

10,239 

10,050 

10,160 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,012 

984 

948 

910 

915 

Denmark 

864 

811 

774 

750 

750 

France 

6,506 

6,359 

5,850 

5,800 

5,800 

Germany,  FR 

5,437 

5,277 

5,000 

4,800 

4,900 

Ireland 

1,528 

1,490 

1,444 

1,415 

1,387 

Italy 

3,021 

3,021 

3,020 

3,019 

3,019 

Netherlands 

2,247 

2,043 

1,947 

1,870 

1,900 

United  Kingdom 

3,293 

3,311 

3,166 

3,100 

3,142 

Czechoslovakia 

1,817 

1,796 

1,786 

1,820 

1,780 

USSR 

42,900 

42,400 

42,000 

41,700 

41,500 

China 

1,460 

1,846 

2,164 

2,500 

2,500 

Japan 

1,099 

1,052 

1,046 

1,040 

1,040 

Australia  3/ 

1,770 

1,743 

1,697 

1,640 

1,680 

New  Zealand  4/ 

2,221 

2,252 

2,280 

2,235 

2,285 

SUBTOTAL 

93,425 

92,495 

91,228 

90,599 

90,707 

Others  5/ 

103,346 

107,180 

107,483 

109,518 

109,518 

WORLD 


161,630   160,837   159,667 


160,096   160,205 


i 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation 

circulars.   World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  November  forecasts. 
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Table  17 


BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany,  FR 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

USSR 

Japan 

Australia  3/ 

New  Zealand  4/ 

SUBTOTAL 

Others  5/ 

WORLD 


1986 


109 

21 

545 

108 

112 

633 

567 

160 

70 

264 

222 

156 

1,700 

88 

105 

299 

5,159 

1,830 

6,989 


1987 


Forecast  1989 
1988  2/   November    May 


-Thousand  tons- 


95 

26 

501 

94 

96 

569 

464 

150 

70 

199 

174 

149 

1,742 

69 

104 

248 


105 

32 

548 

80 

94 

512 

392 

135 

65 

170 

144 

147 

1,794 

69 

98 

279 


4,750  4,664 
1,834  1,865 
6,584     6,529 


110 

31 

500 

92 

87 

485 

386 

130 

65 

175 

125 

150 

1,790 

65 

94 

265 

4,550 

1,933 

6,483 


110 

34 

585 

75 

89 

485 

390 

134 

65 

185 

130 

147 

1,800 

70 

95 

265 

4,659 

1,933 

6,592 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation 

circulars.  World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  November  forecasts. 
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Table  18 
CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


Forecast 

1989 

SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

1986 

1987 

1988  2/ 

November 

May 

ThmicanH  trinc! 

Canada 

226 

246 

XliUUoclIlU   LUllo 

251 

270 

260 

Mexico 

262 

298 

431 

363 

393 

United  States 

2,363 

2,424 

2,527 

2,580 

2,620 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

53 

59 

64 

55 

67 

Denmark 

252 

271 

258 

268 

260 

France 

1,320 

1,342 

1,375 

1,390 

1,390 

Germany,  FR 

530 

553 

570 

580 

590 

Ireland 

63 

65 

78 

78 

78 

Italy 

694 

704 

700 

700 

700 

Netherlands 

534 

552 

558 

548 

554 

United  Kingdom 

256 

263 

298 

280 

290 

Czechoslovakia 

134 

142 

140 

132 

140 

USSR 

844 

861 

890 

870 

920 

Japan 

24 

25 

24 

25 

25 

Australia  3/ 

170 

177 

176 

180 

183 

New  Zealand  4/ 

127 

113 

129 

135 

130 

SUBTOTAL 

7,852 

8,095 

8,469 

8,454 

8,600 

Others  5/ 

1,932 

1,994 

2,001 

2,035 

2,035 

WORLD 

9,784 

10,089 

10,470 

10,489 

10,635 

1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation 

circulars.   World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  November  forecasts. 
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Table  19 


NONFAT  DRY  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


Forecast 

1989 

SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

1986 

1987 

1988  2/ 

November 

May 

Th  r\i  1  c!  Q  riH   tr^nc 

Canada 

109 

110 

1  llUUodllU   LUllo  — 

110 

115 

115 

Mexico 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

United  States 

582 

480 

444 

390 

505 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

138 

99 

80 

105 

74 

Denmark 

31 

18 

7 

12 

6 

France 

712 

603 

482 

460 

460 

Germany,  FR 

647 

474 

408 

365 

420 

Ireland 

156 

129 

102 

104 

100 

Italy 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

172 

98 

87 

95 

98 

United  Kingdom 

267 

193 

136 

124 

130 

USSR 

280 

310 

350 

370 

380 

Japan 

184 

153 

160 

150 

160 

Australia  3/ 

124 

128 

120 

119 

113 

New  Zealand  4/ 

215 

173 

198 

185 

165 

SUBTOTAL 

3,622 

2,972 

2,689 

2,599 

2,731 

Others  5/ 

564 

529 

501 

549 

549 

WORLD 


4,186 


3,501 


3,190 


3,148 


3,280 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 

in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 

World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  November  forecasts. 
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Table  20 
CASEIN  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 
1986  Through  1989  with  November  and  May  Forecasts 


Forecast 

1989 

SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

1986 

1987 

1988 

2/ 

November 

May 

— ThniiQflnH 

1"  nn  Q  — 

France 

44 

52 

±  H\J\XtOOill\X 

50 

L  V^llO 

45 

45 

Germany,  FR 

20 

25 

25 

20 

25 

Ireland 

31 

39 

41 

35 

40 

Italy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

United  Kingdom 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Australia  3/ 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

New  Zealand  4/ 

75 

62 

65 

60 

57 

SUBTOTAL 

200 

207 

210 

183 

190 

Others  5/ 

25 

22 

20 

30 

30 

WORLD 

225 

229 

230 

203 

220 

1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 
5/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly  published 

in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Dairy  Situation  circulars. 

World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above  mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary. 

Year  beginning  July  1. 

Year  beginning  June  1. 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  Nov.  forecasts. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  FIRST  FORECAST  FOR  1989/90 


The  forecast  for  1989/90  world  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  107.3  million 
tons  (raw  value),  1  percent  above  1988/89  and  4  percent  more  than  1987/88. 
World  sugar  production  from  cane  is  forecast  at  68.5  million  tons,  marginally 
above  1988/89,  while  sugar  from  beets  is  up  nearly  3  percent  to  38.8  million. 

In  the  European  Community  (EC),  where  14  percent  of  the  world's  centrifugal 
sugar  is  produced,  output  is  forecast  to  decline  1  percent,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  a  return  to  more  normal  sugar  beet  yields,  as  area  is  expected  to  increase 
only  slightly.   In  France,  the  largest  producing  country  in  the  EC,  production 
is  expected  to  total  4.1  million  tons,  6  percent  (277,000  tons)  less  than 
1988/89.   The  lower  sugar  outturn  in  France  is  mostly  a  reflection  of  the 
exceptional  1988/89  crop  when  sugar  yields  per  hectare  hit  record  levels  due 
to  abnormally  high  beet  yields.   The  other  decreases  are  distributed  among 
some  of  the  smaller  producing  countries  with  Spain,  down  nearly  200,000  tons, 
showing  the  next  largest  decline  after  France.   In  West  Germany,  the  second 
largest  producer,  the. forecast  for  1989/90  is  3.2  million  tons,  200,000  more 
than  in  1988/89.   In  Italy,  production  of  1.8  million  tons  is  11  percent  more 
than  last  year's  below  average  crop. 

In  India,  the  world's  largest  sugar  producer,  production  for  the  1989/90  year 
is  forecast  at  a  record  10.95  million  tons,  1  percent  more  than  in  1988/89, 
and  950,000  tons  more  than  produced  in  1987/88.   Despite  lower  forecast  cane 
area  to  be  harvested  for  all  purposes  (including  non-centrifugal  sugar 
production),  cane  yields  are  expected  to  improve.   Yields  during  the  past  3 
years  have  suffered  from  poor  monsoon  performance.   Recovery  rates  for 
centrifugal  sugar  are  expected  to  improve  slightly  as  well. 


J.  I 
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In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's 
forecast  is  9.5  million  tons,  up 
industry  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
technology  (IT).  This  technology 
a  higher  degree  of  management.   I 
under  IT,  and  the  share  is  expect 
past  10  years,  sugarbeet  area  has 
3.4  million  in  1989/90.   Sugarbee 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  the 
production  increases  should  come 
expanded  plantings. 


second  largest  sugar  producer,  the  1989/90 
1  percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  sugarbeet 

in  the  widespread  adoption  of  intensive 

makes  more  intensive  use  of  inputs  requiring 
n  1988,  88  percent  of  sugarbeet  land  was 
ed  to  rise  to  98  percent  by  1990.   During  the 

declined  300,000  hectares  to  slightly  under 
t  area  is  expected  to  remain  at  this  level 

Soviets  believe  this  is  sufficient  and  that 
through  the  IT  programs  rather  than  through 


Si- 


In  Brazil,  the  1989/90  forecast  is  8.1  million  tons,  down  5  percent  (400,000 
tons)  from  1988/89  harvest.   The  expected  decline  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier 
dry  weather  in  the  North-Northeastern  (N-NE)  region  coupled  with  a  planned 
increase  in  alcohol  production.   Dry  weather  in  1988  also  reduced  cane  output 
in  the  dominant  Central-South  (C-S)  region,  but  the  lower  cane  tonnage  was 
offset  by  higher  extraction  rates.   The  Brazilian  Government's  plans  to  expand 
fuel  alcohol  output  to  program  levels  and  maintain  strategic  alcohol  stocks 
will  divert  additional  cane  from  sugar  production.   Early  cutting  of  about  5 
million  tons  of  cane  in  the  C-S  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1988/89  season 
to  cover  short-term  alcohol  needs  will  lower  the  total  cane  production 
potential  as  well  as  that  available  for  sugar  production  in  1989/90.   The 
total  Brazilian  cane  crush  during  1989/90  (June-May)  is  forecast  at  228 
million  tons  for  both  sugar  and  alcohol. 
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Sugar  production  in  Asia  is  forecast  to  increase  in  five  of  the  six  major 
producing  countries.   In  China,  sugar  production  is  forecast  to  increase  8 
percent  over  last  year's  harvest.   Sugar  from  cane  is  expected  to  be  up 
450,000  tons  to  45.5  million,  but  sugar  from  beets  at  0.95  million  tons,  is 
expected  to  be  off  5  percent  from  last  year.   Beet  area  is  expected  to  decline 
because  of  higher  prices  for  competing  crops.   The  past  year  in  China  was  one 
of  significant  change  in  the  sugar  industry.   In  the  wake  of  a  1.1-million-ton 
drop  in  production  in  1987/88,  which  resulted  in  record  imports  of  3.2  million 
tons,  the  government  increased  incentives  to  both  farmers  and  refineries. 
This  action,  increasing  refining  prices  by  75  percent  and  procurement  prices 
by  25  percent,  was  the  first  major  price  adjustment  since  1963.   In  the 
Philippines,  sugar  outturn  in  1989/90  is  forecast  to  increase  10  percent,  the 
third  successive  annual  increase  after  reaching  the  lowest  level  in  recent 
history  in  1986/87.  The  forecast  of  1.65  million  tons  would  be  the  largest 
since  1984/85  and  is  attributed  to  high  domestic  sugar  prices,  which  are 
contributing  to  increased  sugar  area  and  raw  material  output.   In  Thailand, 
the  forecast  of  3.4  million  tons  is  a  decrease  of  over  10  percent  from  the 
record  4.0-million-ton  1988/89  harvest. 

In  South  Africa,  the  1989/90  forecast  is  up  7  percent  from  1988/89.   Major 
reasons  for  the  improved  prospects  are  higher  world  prices  and  a  weak  domestic 
currency.   Australian  sugar  output  is  forecast  to  increase  3  percent  as  a 
result  of  the  removal  of  government  controls  on  planted  area  and  generally 
improved  weather. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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Table  21 

SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


AREA 

SUGAR 
CANE 

SUGAR 
CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000 

MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Argentina 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

2/ 
MAY 

185 
195 
220 

58.4 
61.5 
44.1 

10,800 

12,000 

9,700 

1,177 

1,280 

950 

10.9 

10.7 

9.8 

6.36 
6.56 
4.32 

Australia 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

321 
317 
325 

78.4 
85.3 
76.7 

25,158 
27,040 
24,940 

3,528 
3,700 
3,800 

14.0 
13.7 
15.2 

10.99 
11.67 
11.69 

Brazil 

1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

1,950 
1,950 
1,950 

46.2 
46.2 
46.2 

90,000 
90,000 
90,000 

8,457 
8,500 
8,100 

9.4 
9.4 
9.0 

4.34 
4.36 
4.15 

China  2/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

859 
912 
975 

55.1 
53.8 
56.4 

47,363 
49,100 
55,000 

4,071 
4,100 
4,550 

8.6 
8.4 
8.3 

4.74 
4.50 
4.67 

Colombia 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

102 
103 
103 

118.6 
128.5 
122.3 

12,100 
13,240 
12,600 

1,338 
1,397 
1,430 

11.1 
10.6 
11.3 

13.12 
13.56 
13.88 

Cuba 

1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

1,300 
1,350 
1,350 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 

65,000 
67,500 
67,500 

7,250 
8,000 
8,000 

11.2 
11.9 
11.9 

5.58 
5.93 
5.93 

Dominican 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

Republ 

MAY 

ic 

170 
170 
170 

48.5 
52.6 
52.9 

8,250 
8,950 
9,000 

777 
876 
900 

9.4 

9.8 

10.0 

4.57 
5.15 
5.29 

Egypt  2/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 

MAY 

84 
86 

86 

96.7 
95.2 
95.2 

8,120 
8,190 
8,190 

805 
850 
875 

9.9 
10.4 
10.7 

9.58 

9.88 

10.17 

J  I 
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(CONTINUED) 


Table  21 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000 

MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Fiji 

1987/88 

60 

66.7 

4,000 

400 

10.0 

6.67 

1988/89 

60 

66.7 

4,000 

450 

11.3 

7.50 

1989/90  MAY 

60 

66.7 

4,000 

450 

11.3 

7.50 

Guatemala 

1987/88 

97 

72.3 

7,014 

691 

9.9 

7.12 

1988/89 

100 

72.6 

7,258 

729 

10.0 

7.29 

1989/90  MAY 

100 

72.6 

7,258 

730 

10.1 

7.30 

India  3/  4/ 

1987/88 

3,290 

58.4 

192,000 

10,000 

5.2 

3.04 

1988/89 

3,350 

58.2 

195,000 

10,850 

5.6 

3.24 

1989/90  MAY 

3,200 

60.9 

195,000 

10,950 

5.6 

3.42 

Indonesia 

1987/88 

334 

63.7 

21,270 

2,127 

10.0 

6.37 

1988/89 

322 

58.7 

18,890 

1,889 

10.0 

5.87 

1989/90  MAY 

300 

66.7 

20,000 

2,000 

10.0 

6.67 

Mauritius 

1987/88 

80 

75.0 

6,000 

733 

12.2 

9.16 

1988/89 

80 

75.0 

6,000 

650 

10.8 

8.13 

1989/90  MAY 

80 

75.0 

6,000 

650 

10.8 

8.13 

Mexico 

1987/88 

561 

66.4 

37,244 

3,806 

10.2 

6.78 

1988/89 

580 

70.7 

41,000 

3,500 

8.5 

6.03 

1989/90  MAY 

570 

66.0 

37,600 

3,600 

9.6 

6.32 

Pakistan  2/ 

1987/88 

518 

39.2 

20,300 

1,866 

9.2 

3.60 

1988/89 

512 

41.0 

21,000 

1,921 

9.1 

3.75 

1989/90  MAY 

550 

40.0 

22,000 

2,060 

9.4 

3.75 

Peru 

1987/88 

52 

125.0 

6,500 

592 

9.1 

11.38 

1988/89 

53 

118.9 

6,300 

580 

9.2 

10.94 

1989/90  MAY 

54 

120.4 

6,500 

590 

9.1 

10.93 
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(CONTINUED) 


Table  21 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/ YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000 

MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Philippines 

1987/88 

270 

58.1 

15,700 

1,400 

8.9 

5.19 

1988/89 

300 

58.3 

17,500 

1,500 

8.6 

5.00 

1989/90 

MAY 

320 

46.9 

15,000 

1,650 

11.0 

5.16 

South  Africa 

1987/88 

295 

71.4 

21,066 

2,235 

10.6 

7-58       i 

1988/89 

300 

62.7 

18,800 

2,050 

10.9 

6.83       § 

1989/90 

MAY 

305 

65.6 

20,000 

2,200 

11.0 

7.21       g 

Sudan 

1987/88 

AG 

112.5 

4,500 

485 

10.8 

12.13       ,' 

1988/89 

40 

112.5 

4,500 

550 

12.2 

13.75        I 

1989/90 

MAY 

40 

112.5 

4,500 

550 

12.2 

13.75        I 

Swaziland 

k*,; 

1987/88 

35 

108.6 

3,800 

461 

12.1 

13.17       [, 

1988/89 

35 

108.6 

3,800 

455 

12.0 

13.00 

1989/90 

MAY 

35 

108.6 

3,800 

445 

11.7 

12.71       - 

Taiwan 

1987/88 

67 

95.7 

6,413 

627 

9.8 

9.36       % 
9.50       H 

1988/89 

62 

95.2 

5,900 

589 

10.0 

1989/90 

MAY 

62 

93.5 

5,800 

580 

10.0 

9.35 

Thailand 

1987/88 

571 

47.6 

27,189 

2,704 

9.9 

4.74 

1988/89 

630 

57.1 

36,000 

4,000 

11.1 

6.35 

1989/90 

MAY 

640 

50.0 

32,000 

3,400 

10.6 

5.31 

U.S.  (Hawaii)  5/ 

1987/88 

32 

227.2 

7,270 

888 

12.2 

27.75 

1988/89 

32 

213.9 

6,845 

844 

12.3 

26.38 

1989/90 

MAY 

31 

221.0 

6,850 

850 

12.4 

27.42 

U.S.  (Mainland)  2/ 

1987/88 

283 

64.2 

18,156 

2,136 

11.8 

7.55 

1988/89 

291 

66.9 

19,480 

2,195 

11.3 

7.54 

1989/90 

MAY 

295 

65.8 

19,425 

2,220 

11.4 

7.53 
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Table  21 


(CONTINUED) 


SUGARCANE  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARCANE  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

CANE 

CANE 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT- 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Venezuela 

1987/88 

116 

70.0 

8,121 

537 

6.6 

4.63 

1988/89 

112 

71.4 

8,000 

510 

6.4 

4.55 

1989/90  MAY 

108 

73.1 

7,900 

500 

6.3 

4.63 

Zimbabwe 

1987/88 

33 

110.6 

3,651 

453 

12.4 

13.73 

1988/89 

31 

116.8 

3,622 

450 

12.4 

14.52 

1989/90  MAY 

30 

108.7 

3,260 

410 

12.6 

13.67 

MAJOR  CANE  PRODUCERS 

1987/88  11,705 

1988/89  11,973 

1989/90  MAY  11,959 

OTHERS 

1987/88  1,152 

1988/89  1,138 

1989/90  MAY  1,159 

WORLD 

1987/88  12,857 

1988/89  13,111 

1989/90  MAY  13,118 


57.8 

676,985 

58.5 

699,915 

58.0 

693,823 

58.2 

67,079 

58.5 

66,553 

59.6 

69,091 

57.9 

744,064 

58.5 

766,468 

58.2 

762,914 

59,544 
62,415 
62,440 


5,784 
5,803 
6,013 


65,328 
68,218 
68,453 


8.8 
8.9 
9.0 


8.6 
8.7 
8.7 


8.8 
8.9 
9.0 


5.09 
5.21 
5.22 


5.02 
5.10 
5.19 


5.08 
5.20 
5.22 


1/  Refined  cane  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  factor  of  1.07. 

2/  Processes  beet  sugar  as  well  as  cane  sugar.   3/  Includes  khandsari  (native 
type  semi-white  centrifugal  sugar).   4/  Cane  area  and  production  data 
include  cane  used  for  non-centrifugal  sugar,  which  distorts  the  recovery 
rate  and  the  sugar  yield  per  hectare.   5/  Hawaiian  cane  is  harvested  once 
every  24  months,  consequently  yields  per  hectare  are  much  higher  than  in 
countries  where  cane  is  harvested  every  year. 
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Table  22 


SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


COUNTRY /YEAR 

AREA 
HARVEST 

BEET 
YIELD 

SUGAR 

BEET 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RAW 

SUGAR 

RECOVERY 
RATE 

SUGAR 
YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1,000  MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Austria 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

39 
38 
50 

54.6 
50.9 
52.0 

2,128 
1,934 
2,600 

390 
358 
480 

18.3 
18.5 
18.5 

10.00 
9.42 
9.60 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

116 
115 
112 

51.8 
56.0 
52.2 

6,010 
6,443 
5,850 

1,005 

1,000 

930 

16.7 
15.5 
15.9 

8.66 
8.70 
8.30 

China  2/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

498 
708 
675 

16.3 
18.8 
18.5 

8,140 
13,300 
12,500 

635 

1,000 

950 

7.8 
7.5 
7.6 

1.28 
1.41 
1.41 

Czechoslovakia 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

208 
208 
208 

36.1 
36.1 
36.1 

7,500 
7,500 
7,500 

800 
700 
800 

10.7 

9.3 

10.7 

3.85 
3.37 
3.85 

Denmark 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

67 
68 
68 

39.3 
49.7 
45.6 

2,632 
3,379 
3,100 

422 

550 
490 

16.0 
16.3 
15.8 

6.30 
8.09 
7.21 

France 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

450 
432 
429 

53.6 
57.8 
53.8 

24,115 
24,987 
23,100 

3,966 
4,397 
4,120 

16.4 
17.6 
17.8 

8.81 

10.18 

9.60 

Germany,  East 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

219 
198 
215 

35.1 
23.3 
35.8 

7,683 
4,619 
7,700 

768 
575 
750 

10.0 

12.4 

9.7 

3.51 
2.90 
3.49 

Germany,  West 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  MAY 

384 
386 
392 

49.6 
48.2 
49.2 

19,049 
18,590 
19,300 

2,968 
3,000 
3,200 

15.6 
16.1 
16.6 

7.73 
7.77 
8.16 

{; 

h.. 

G; 
i; 
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(CONTINUED) 


Table  22 


SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY /YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION   SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

1 

,000  MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

Hungary 

1987/88 

105 

38.1 

4,000 

450 

11.3 

4.29 

1988/89 

105 

38.1 

4,000 

400 

10.0 

3.81 

1989/90 

MAY 

105 

38.1 

4,000 

500 

12.5 

4.76 

Italy 

1987/88 

285 

53.1 

15,137 

1,869 

12.3 

6.56 

1988/89 

266 

49.2 

13,100 

1,609 

12.3 

6.05 

1989/90 

MAY 

285 

52.6 

15,000 

1,790 

11.9 

6.28 

Japan  2/ 

1987/88 

71 

53.9 

3,827 

680 

17.8 

9.58 

1988/89 

72 

53.5 

3,849 

700 

18.2 

9.72 

1989/90 

MAY 

72 

53.5 

3,850 

675 

17.5 

9.38 

Netherlanc 

Is 

1987/88 

128 

54.1 

6,920 

1,065 

15.4 

8.32 

1988/89 

123 

51.6 

6,350 

1,075 

16.9 

8.74 

1989/90 

MAY 

122 

52.0 

6,350 

1,050 

16.5 

8.61 

Poland 

1987/88 

422 

33.1 

13,989 

1,823 

13.0 

4.32 

1988/89 

412 

34.2 

14,100 

1,815 

12.9 

4.41 

1989/90 

MAY 

410 

33.9 

13,900 

1,750 

12.6 

4.27 

Romania 

1987/88 

266 

26.9 

7,149 

450 

6.3 

1.69 

1988/89 

245 

25.3 

6,200 

450 

7.3 

1.84 

1989/90 

MAY 

260 

28.1 

7,300 

600 

8.2 

2.31 

Spain  2/ 

1987/88 

165 

46.7 

7,700 

1,077 

14.0 

6.53 

1988/89 

179 

50.7 

9,076 

1,283 

14.1 

7.17 

1989/90 

MAY 

175 

43.4 

7,600 

1,085 

14.3 

6.20 

Turkey 

1987/88 

378 

32.8 

12,400 

1,780 

14.4 

4.71 

1988/89 

315 

34.4 

10,850 

1,410 

13.0 

4.48 

1989/90 

MAY 

325 

36.3 

11,800 

1,525 

12.9 

4.69 
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Table  22 


(CONTINUED) 


SUGARBEET  AREA  HARVESTED,  YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION 

BY 
SELECTED  SUGARBEET  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  1/ 


SUGAR 

SUGAR 

AREA 

BEET 

BEET 

RAW 

RECOVERY 

SUGAR 

COUNTRY/ YEAR 

HARVEST 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 

RATE 

YIELD 

1,000  HA 

MT/HA 

i,ooc 

1  MT 

PERCENT 

MT/HA 

U.S.S.R. 

1987/88 

3,404 

26.6 

90,405 

9,560 

10.6 

2.81 

1988/89 

3,364 

26.1 

87,800 

9,400 

10.7 

2.79 

1989/90  MAY 

3,370 

26.1 

88,000 

9,500 

10.8 

2.82 

United  Kingdom 

1987/88 

201 

39.8 

7,990 

1,335 

16.7 

6.64 

1988/89 

200 

42.5 

8,500 

1,421 

16.7 

7.11 

1989/90  MAY 

200 

40.0 

8,000 

1,400 

17.5 

7.00 

United  States  2/ 

1987/88 

506 

50.3 

25,466 

3,627 

14.2 

7.17 

1988/89 

526 

42.8 

22,495 

3,221 

14.3 

6.12 

1989/90  MAY 

525 

46.5 

24,400 

3,540 

14.5 

6.74 

Yugoslavia 

1987/88 

164 

38.0 

6,238 

946 

15.2 

5.77 

1988/89 

131 

34.8 

4,558 

660 

14.5 

5.04 

1989/90  MAY 

150 

40.7 

6,100 

850 

13.9 

5.67 

MAJOR  BEET  PRODUCERS 

1987/88 

8,076 

34.5 

278,478 

35,616 

12.8 

4.41 

1988/89 

8,091 

33.6 

271,630 

35,024 

12.9 

4,33 

1989/90  MAY 

8,148 

34.1 

277,950 

35,985 

12.9 

4.42 

OTHERS 

1987/88 

532 

36.5 

19,440 

2,510 

12.9 

4.72 

1988/89 

523 

39.8 

20,823 

2,718 

13.1 

5.20 

1989/90  MAY 

537 

38.8 

20,845 

2,813 

13.5 

5.24 

WORLD 

1987/88 

8,608 

34.6 

297,918 

38,126 

12.8 

4.43 

1988/89 

8,614 

34.0 

292,453 

37,742 

12.9 

4.38 

1989/90  MAY 

8,685 

34.4 

298,795 

38,798 

13.0 

4.47 

1/  Refined  beet  sugar  is  converted  to  raw  value  by  a  factor  of  1.087 
2/  Processes  cane  sugar  as  well  as  beet  sugar, 
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Table  23 

WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87  -  1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  2/ 

1989/90  3/ 

1,000 

Metric  Tons 



NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

118 

129 

108 

135 

Mexico 

3,970 

3,806 

3,500 

3,600 

United  States 

3/  4/ 

6,075 

6,651 

6,260 

6,610 

SUBTOTAL 

10,163 

10,586 

9,868 

10,345 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

1,108 

1,177 

1,280 

950 

Bolivia 

190 

174 

163 

155 

Brazil 

8,650 

8,457 

8,500 

8,100 

Chile 

444 

416 

424 

450 

Colombia 

1,316 

1,338 

1,397 

1,430 

Ecuador 

268 

316 

309 

330 

Guyana 

204 

154 

152 

200 

Paraguay 

100 

100 

90 

100 

Peru 

580 

592 

580 

590 

Surinam 

12 

10 

10 

10 

Uruguay 

92 

65 

75 

75 

Venezuela 

601 

537 

510 

500 

SUBTOTAL 

13,565 

13,336 

13,490 

12,890 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Belize 

86 

85 

85 

85 

Costa  Rica 

230 

219 

211 

220 

El  Salvador 

277 

189 

173 

200 

Guatemala 

658 

691 

729 

730 

Honduras 

200 

173 

197 

200 

Nicaragua 

240 

225 

200 

225 

Panama 

123 

107 

110 

110 

SUBTOTAL 

1,814 

1,689 

1,705 

1,770 

CARIBBEAN 

Barbados 

83 

80 

77 

75 

Cuba 

7,220 

7,250 

8,000 

8,000 

Dominican  Republic 

815 

777 

876 

900 

Guadeloupe 

71 

88 

100 

100 

Haiti 

39 

40 

40 

40 

Jamaica 

192 

221 

204 

225 

Martinique 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

87 

92 

88 

90 

St.  Kitts  -  Nevis 

32 

32 

32 

32 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 

84 

91 

95 

98 

SUBTOTAL 

8,624 

8,672 

9,513 

9,561 

May  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  lAS/USDA 
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Table  23 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87  -  1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  2/ 

1989/90  3/ 

1,000 

Metric  Tons 



EEC 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,019 

1,005 

1,000 

930 

Denmark 

542 

422 

550 

490 

France  5/ 

3,707 

3,966 

4,397 

4,120 

Germany,  West 

3,469 

2,968 

3,000 

3,200 

Greece 

312 

194 

230 

340 

Ireland 

202 

242 

212 

200 

Italy 

1,868 

1,869 

1,609 

1,790 

Netherlands 

1,324 

1,065 

1,075 

1,050 

Portugal 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Spain 

1,109 

1,092 

1,298 

1,100 

United  Kingdom 

1,433 

1,335 

1,421 

1,400 

SUBTOTAL 

14,989 

14,160 

14,793 

14,623 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria 

308 

390 

358 

480 

Finland 

134 

70 

146 

110 

Sweden 

368 

264 

375 

335 

Switzerland 

129 

123 

150 

135 

SUBTOTAL 

939 

847 

1,029 

1,060 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

35 

30 

30 

30 

Bulgaria 

113 

140 

100 

120 

Czechoslovakia 

862 

800 

700 

800 

Germany,  East 

733 

768 

575 

750 

Hungary 

506 

450 

400 

500 

Poland 

1,891 

1,823 

1,815 

1,750 

Romania 

600 

450 

450 

600 

Yugoslavia 

870 

946 

660 

850 

SUBTOTAL 

5,610 

5,407 

4,730 

5,400 

Kl: 


USSR 


8,700 


9,560 


9,400 


9,500 


NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Egypt 

989 

907 

955 

985 

Morocco 

435 

443 

527 

510 

Sudan 

479 

485 

550 

550 

Tunisia 

26 

25 

25 

25 

SUBTOTAL 

1,940 

1,871 

2,068 

2,081 

May  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  lAS/USDA 
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Table  23 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87  -  1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  2/ 

1989/90  3/ 

1,000 

Metric 

Tons 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Burkina 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Cameroon 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Chad 

25 

20 

20 

20 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Ivory  Coast 

140 

140 

154 

160 

Ethiopia 

167 

170 

170 

175 

Gabon 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Ghana 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Guinea 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Kenya 

366 

413 

412 

420 

Madagascar 

111 

114 

114 

110 

Malawi 

168 

181 

170 

175 

Mali 

19 

20 

20 

20 

Mauritius 

748 

733 

650 

650 

Mozambique 

30 

50 

50 

50 

Nigeria 

59 

55 

60 

65 

Reunion 

255 

236 

250 

250 

Rwanda 

2 

4 

5 

5 

Senegal 

50 

60 

60 

60 

Somalia 

45 

45 

45 

50 

South  Africa 

2,200 

2,235 

2 

,050 

2 

,200 

Swaziland 

537 

461 

455 

445 

Tanzania 

108 

110 

110 

Uganda 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Zaire 

63 

60 

60 

60 

Zambia 

119 

130 

150 

140 

Zimbabwe 

512 

453 

450 

410 

SUBTOTAL 

5,952 

5,923 

5 

,690 

5 

,810 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Iran 

650 

550 

550 

550 

Iraq 

35 

43 

43 

43 

Lebanon 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Syria 

38 

40 

20 

25 

Turkey 

1,475 

1,780 

1 

,410 

1 

,525 

SUBTOTAL 

2,204 

2,419 

2 

,029 

2 

,149 

May  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  lAS/USDA 
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Table  23 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87  -  1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89  2/   1989/90  3/ 


OTHER  ASIA 
Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Burma 
China 
India  6/ 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Nepal 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
SUBTOTAL 

OCEANIA 

Australia 
Fiji 

Papua  New  Guinea 
SUBTOTAL 


10 

10 

10 

10 

194 

190 

115 

145 

50 

50 

50 

50 

5,774 

4,706 

5,100 

5,500 

9,474 

10,000 

10,850 

10,950 

2,024 

2,127 

1,889 

2,000 

948 

929 

980 

950 

98 

88 

100 

105 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1,364 

1,899 

1,980 

2,140 

1,373 

1,400 

1,500 

1,650 

20 

34 

35 

35 

515 

627 

589 

580 

2,639 

2,704 

4,000 

3,400 

250 

250 

250 

250 

24,750 

25,031 

27,465 

27,782 

3,457 

3,528 

3,700 

3,800 

502 

400 

450 

450 

25 

25 

30 

30 

3,984 

3,953 

4,180 

4,280 

WORLD  TOTAL 


103,234 


103,454 


105,960 


107,251 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 
4/ 

5/ 

6/ 


Crop  years  are  on  a  September/August  basis,  but  include  outturn  of  sugar 

from  several  Southern  Hemishere  countries  which  begin  prior  to  September. 

Conversion  factors  used  include  1.087  for  refined  beet  sugar  1.07  for 

refined  cane  sugar. 

Preliminary. 

Forecast. 

United  States  data  include  continental  beet  and  cane  and  Hawaii  cane,  but 

exclude  Puerto  Rico  cane  which  is  listed  separately. 

French  data  exclude  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and 

Reunion  which  are  listed  separately. 

Indian  data  include  production  of  Khandsari  sugar,  a  native  type, 

semi-white  centrifugal  sugar.   Estimated  output  of  Khandsari  sugar  in 

thousand  tons  is  as  follows:   1986/87  -  530;  1987/88  -  320;  1988/89  -  400; 

and  1989/90  -  400. 
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EGYPTIAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Although  Egypt  produces  only  2  percent  of  the  world's  cotton,  it  is  the  source 
of  nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's  extra-fine  cotton  supply.   Cotton 
production,  which  is  estimated  at  304,817  tons  (1.4  million  480-pound  bales)  for 
the  1988/89  year,  plays  an  important  role  in  Egypt's  economy  as  the  largest 
agricultural  export  earner.   Because  the  maintenance  of  cotton  quality  and 
output  are  critical  to  Egypt's  economic  situation,  the  government  strictly 
controls  all  stages  of  production  from  sowing  to  marketing.  Cotton  area  has 
declined  nearly  50  percent  since  the  1950' s,  being  displaced  by  grain  production 
as  expanding  population  pressures  increased  the  need  for  Egypt  to  produce  more 
food.   Despite  reductions  in  area,  Egypt  was  able  to  maintain  total  cotton 
production  at  400-500,000  tons  (1.8-2.3  million  480-pound  bales)  until  1986/87 
with  the  help  of  improved  yields  resulting  from  strict  government  regulation  and 
research. 

CURRENT  PRODUCTION  OUTLOOK 

Since  1985/86,  both  cotton  area  and  yields  have  declined  due  to  low  procurement 
prices  and  high  labor  costs.   Total  production  has  fallen  30  percent  in  the  past 
3  years— reaching  a  record  low  in  1988/89— and  area  has  dropped  from  454,000 
hectares  in  1985/86  to  a  low  of  416,000  in  1987/88.  There  was  a  slight  recovery 
in  1988/89  when  area  increased  to  425,000  hectares,  but  yields  were  affected  by 
poor  weather,  late  plantings,  a  reduced  number  of  pickings,  and  ineffective  use 
of  fertilizer  and  water  supplies. 

Although  the  government's  target  area  has  remained  constant,  farmers  are  now 
planting  more  profitable  corn  and  clover  crops.   A  strong  demand  for  feedstuffs 
has  resulted  in  high  market  prices  for  both  corn  and  clover.   Feed  prices  have 
continued  to  outstrip  the  cotton  procurement  price,  lowering  cotton  production 
incentives.   In  addition  to  a  decline  in  area,  cotton  yields  have  been  dropping 
as  well.   Since  clover  now  commands  a  better  price  on  the  market  than  cotton, 
farmers  are  taking  an  extra  cutting  of  clover  before  planting  the  land  to 
cotton.  This  delays  cotton  planting  and  increases  the  risk  of  temperature 
stress  and  rain  damage  at  harvest.   Yields  also  have  suffered  from  increasing 
labor  costs,  which  have  reduced  the  incentive  for  producers  to  take  the 
traditional  second  and  third  cotton  pickings  during  harvest. 

The  government  issued  a  1989/90  target  area  similar  to  last  year's  level.  They 
also  announced  new  price  policies  which  included  a  higher  procurement  price  and 
a  system  for  early-delivery  bonuses,  which  should  increase  the  incentive  to 
plant  on  a  timely  basis.   However,  higher  marketing  costs  and  pesticide  prices 
are  believed  to  have  offset  the  improved  program  incentives  for  cotton.   As  a 
result,  area  could  be  similar  to  last  year's  level,  with  yields  recovering 
slightly  provided  there  are  better  weather  conditions  and  incentives  from  the 
early-delivery  bonus  provisions. 

PRODUCTION  POLICY 

In  order  to  control  both  output  and  quality,  the  government  heavily  regulates 
all  facets  of  cotton  production,  including  the  location  of  varietal  production, 
the  amount  of  planted  area,  seed  production,  and  the  ginning  industry.   The 
policies  are  designed  to  increase  yield  potential,  decrease  mixing  and  wastage, 
and  regulate  amounts  of  each  variety  produced  annually. 
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The  government  maintains  a  single  variety  zoning  system,  which  regulates  where 
each  variety  is  produced.   The  finest  cotton  is  grown  in  the  extreme  north,  with 
other  extra-long  staple  varieties  sown  in  the  northern  and  central  Delta.   The 
zonal  mandate  was  originated  in  order  to  maximize  production  and  minimize 
varietal  mixing.   The  planting  locations  are  based  on  a  resource  inventory  done 
in  the  1950' s,  which  determined  the  best  conditions  available  for  each  variety. 
Cotton  mills  also  are  delineated  by  variety,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  mixing 
and  waste.   Although  it  is  unclear  if  this  regional  regulation  is  cost 
effective,  the  system  is  strictly  maintained. 

Realizing  the  need  for  high-quality  seed,  the  government  has  devised  a  system 
through  which  all  seed  is  produced  under  full  technical  supervision.   Cotton 
seed  for  planting  purposes  is  produced  only  on  farms  owned  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  (MOA),  agricultural  cooperatives,  or  contracted  growers  whose  farms 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  technical  staff  at  the  Seed  Department  of  the 
MOA.   New  varieties  are  introduced  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  of  the 
MOA  and  are  generally  improvements  on  a  local  variety  or  crosses  between  two 
local  varieties. 


Every  year  the  Egyptian  Government  mandates  a  target  planting  area  for  the 
country.  The  area  is  regulated  by  zone  and  variety  and  is  based  on  expected 
export  and  domestic  demands.   Non-compliance  by  producers  is  punishable  by  fines 
and/or  imprisonment. 

AGRONOMIC  OVERVIEW 

Egyptian  cotton  is  grown  throughout  the  Nile  River  basin  and  is  entirely 
irrigated.   The  crop  is  planted  from  mid-February  to  mid-March  and  harvested 
during  September  and  October.   Ninety-five  percent  of  production  originates  on 
small  farms  of  2.5  hectares  or  less  and  most  of  the  land  is  either  privately 
owned  or  rented.  Twenty-five  percent  of  total  production  is  extra-long  staple 
(ELS:   micronaire  length  of  1-3/8  inches  or  more)  varieties,  while  most  of  the 
remaining  75  percent  is  long-staple  (LS:   micronaire  length  of  1-1/4  to  1-3/8 
inches).   Of  the  ELS  varieties,  Giza  70,  76,  and  77  are  the  most  common,  with 
Giza  70  and  77  comprising  85  percent  of  production.   Giza  75  makes  up  65  percent 
of  the  LS  crop,  with  Giza  80,  81,  and  Dendara  varieties  making  up  the  remaining 
output. 


Both  cotton  and  grains  are  grown  during  the  summer  season  and  producers 
generally  divide  their  land  into  thirds  to  accommodate  a  3-year  rotational 
system.   During  the  winter  months  the  areas  are  either  left  fallow,  planted  with 
berseem  clover,  or  cropped  with  winter  grains.   The  summer  rotations  incorporate 
cotton,  rice,  maize,  or  sorghum.   Cotton  is  nearly  always  double  cropped  with 
clover.   Producers  normally  take  two  cuttings  of  clover,  plant  cotton  in 
February,  and  then  take  three  pickings  of  cotton.   This  cropping  system  may  vary 
depending  on  production  incentives  for  various  crops. 


Tamara  Warner  (202)  475-5139 
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SWINE  PRODUCTION  IN  THAILAND 


Development  of  Thailand's  swine  industry  slowed  in  1988  as  disease  problems 
and  rising  production  costs  made  producers  more  cautious.  Growth  in  hog 
production  was  up  an  estimated  2  percent  in  1988,  following  18-percent  growth 
in  1987.   The  disease  problems  in  1988  stemmed  from  outbreaks  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  swine  fever  (hog  cholera),  and  Aujezjy's  disease  in 
major  production  areas.   In  addition  to  killing  significant  numbers  of  sows 
and  baby  pigs  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  outbreak,  these  diseases  spread  to 
other  areas  through  uncontrolled  feeder  pig  sales.   Lower  profit  margins 
during  late  1987  and  early  1988,  caused  largely  by  the  poor  corn  harvest  of 
1987,  tightened  feed  supplies  and  raised  feed  prices. 

The  outlook  for  1989  is  for  a  5-7-percent  increase  in  slaughter  as  higher 
market  prices  in  the  second  half  of  1988  and  relatively  stable  production 
costs  have  made  profit  margins  favorable  again.   Strong  growth  in  the  national 
economy,  including  increased  incomes  in  rural  areas,  higher  prices  for 
poultry — a  major  competing  meat,  and  more  tourism,  have  all  helped  to  support 
the  rise  in  pork  prices.   Expansion  in  1989  is  forecast  to  occur  mainly  on 
larger  farms  and  on  farms  that  contract  with  major  feed  mills. 

Development  of  intensive  swine  production  has  occurred  only  during  the  past  15 
years  as  producers  were  able  to  successfully  adopt  modern  U.S.  and  European 
breeds.   Earlier  imports  of  Western  breeding  stock  had  failed  and  producers 
had  reverted  back  to  the  native  pig,  which  is  adapted  to  tropical  conditions. 
In  the  past  15  years,  a  number  of  breeds  have  been  introduced,  but  producers 
have  developed  a  definite  preference  for  "mother"  lines  of  Yorkshire  or 
Landrace  crossed  with  a  red  boar,  usually  Duroc,  which  are  thought  to  give  the 
best  market  hog. 

About  70  percent  of  Thailand's  swine  production  occurs  in  the  central  and 
eastern  regions  within  200  miles  of  Bangkok.   While  some  newer  units  have  only 
100  head,  most  established  units  keep  400-500  sows  and  there  are  more  than  100 
farms  that  keep  at  least  1,000  sows.   One  company,  in  particular,  is 
responsible  for  about  15  percent  of  national  marketings.   Backyard  production, 
which  accounts  for  less  than  a  fifth  of  annual  production,  is  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  country  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  decline  further. 
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Nearly  all  commercial  hog  farms  use  a  confinement  system  of  production,  which, 
given  the  mild  climate,  frequently  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pole  building 
with  slatted  floor  pens.   Frequent  spraying  is  used  to  keep  animals  cool 
during  the  hotter  months.   Sows  are  reported  to  wean  an  average  of  14  to  18 
pigs  per  year.   Pigs  take  about  7  months  to  reach  a  market  weight  of  100 
kilograms  with  feed  conversion  rates  of  3.2  to  3.5  units  of  feed  per  unit  of 
weight  gain. 
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Many  producers  use  improved  genetics  and  management,  but  herd  performance  is 
reduced  by:   a)  the  stress  of  attempting  to  meet  market  demand  for  extremely 
lean  carcasses;  b)  shortages  of  high-quality  feed  proteins;  and  c)  disease 
problems.   Overly  lean  sows  are  reported  to  be  more  difficult  to  rebreed,  with 
a  failure  rate  of  around  20  percent.  Restrictive  government  import  policies 
coupled  with  inadequate  domestic  production  cause  the  protein  shortages   The 
most  serious  disease  problems  are  swine  fever  (hog  cholera),  foot-and-mouth, 
atrophic  rhinitis,  and  Aujezjy's  disease,  which  result  not  only  serious  losses 
to  producers,  but  also  prevent  the  export  of  Thai  pigs  and  pork  to  many 
overseas  markets.  o      t^         y 

For  the  future,  production  of  extra  lean  hogs  will  continue  to  be  emphasized 
due  to  price  premiums  of  up  to  8  percent.  However,  producers  also  are  looking 
to  improve  their  performance  in  terms  of  pigs  weaned,  feed  conversion,  and 
daily  gain   Government  policy  is  to  encourage  pork  production  and  management 
by  controlling  diseases  and  by  expanding  disease-free  areas.   (Recently  the 
southern  region  of  the  country  was  declared  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.) 
In  addition,  current  policy  encourages  development  of  export-oriented 
slaughter  facilities  by  granting  import  and  tax  benefits,  waiving  the 
slaughter  fee  for  pork  for  export,  and  requiring  that  new  plants  export  at 
least  30  percent  of  their  output  after  4  years  of  operation. 

Most  producers  sell  their  pigs  to  marketing  agents  who  in  turn  sell  to 
slaughtering  plants,  most  of  which  are  government  owned.   Retail  and  wholesale 
outlets  purchase  their  pork  from  the  slaughterhouses.   Over  80  percent  of 
Thailand's  pork  production  is  purchased  daily  from  "wet"  markets  and  consumed 
directly.   The  rest  goes  to  processors  for  production  of  smoked  and  cured 
meats  and  sausages. 

The  following  table  gives  estimated  beginning  inventories  and  slaughter 
numbers  since  1980.   Actual  pork  production  is  not  published,  but  market 
weights  of  about  100  kilograms  and  carcass  weights  of  around  80  kilograms 
would  put  1987  production  at  just  over  500,000  tons,  which  fits  with  estimated 
per  capita  consumption  of  9  to  10  kilograms  per  year. 


YEAR 

INVENTORY 

SLAUGHTER 

—  (Million 

Head) 

1980 

3.02 

5.34 

1981 

3.62 

5.46 

1982 

4.02 

5.60 

1983 

4.19 

4.38 

1984 

4.26 

5.53 

1985 

4.23 

7.55 

1886 

4.25 

5.52 

1987 

4.19 

6.51 

1988 

4.26 

6.67 

Source:   Office  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Cooperatives 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m. 

*  eastern  time  on  July  13,  1989. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 

EAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  531.1  million  metric 
nsT  down  1.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  6 
rcent  from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
e  following: 


United  States 


EC- 12 


East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  55.2  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  12  percent  from  last  year.   The 
reduction  is  attributed  to  a  reduced  estimate 
for  winter  wheat  production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  77.8  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  4  percent  from  last  year.   Area  and 
yield  estimates  were  reduced  for  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Production  is  estimated  at  39.9  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  12  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Output  is  estimated  down  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  Hungairy  due  to  dry  May 
weather. 


o   Bangladesh 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  tons  or  24  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  20  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  due  to  lower  estimated  yield. 


ii. 


o   Syria 


o   Morocco 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  33  percent  from  1988.   Rainfed  wheat 
yields  are  estimated  lower  because  of  spring 
drought. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  up 
0.8  million  or  26  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year's  record  harvest. 
Timely  late  season  rains  are  credited  for  the 
increase  in  estimated  yield. 


)ARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  823.5  million 
ms,  down  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  14 
jrcent  from  1988/89.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


EC-12 


Production  is  estimated  at  82.8  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  1988/89.   Estimates 
were  lowered  for  barley  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Syria 


Iraq 


o   East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.7  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  46  percent  from  last  mom 
and  down  67  percent  from  last  year.  Winter  t 
spring  drought  has  had  a  significant  effect  « 
barley  since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  crop  is  irrigated.  Barley  production  1 
1989/90  is  estimated  at  0.6  million  tons. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.9  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  27  percent  from  last  mont 
and  down  40  percent  from  1988.   Less  than 
normal  winter  and  spring  rainfall  in  the 
important  northern  production  areas  has  led  t 
a  decline  in  estimated  barley  yield.       J 

Production  is  estimated  at  68.7  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  a 
up  13  percent  from  last  year's  drought-reduce 
crops.  The  rise  in  output  is  due  to  higher 
estimated  yields  for  corn  in  Hungary  and  rye 
Poland. 


o   Other  V.  Europe  Production  is  estimated  at  12.1  million  tons, 

up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  a 
up  8  percent  from  1988/89.   Area  and  yield 
estimates  were  raised  for  barley  in  Sweden. 

o   Morocco  Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons, 

0.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Barley  yields  are  estimated  higher  due  to 
timely  late-season  rains. 

RICE  (MILLED-3ASIS)!   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
325.0  million  tons,  up  1.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  the  1988/89 
crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is  projected  at  a  record  320.0  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  1.3  million  or  1  percent  from  1988/89.   U.S.  output  is 
projected  at  5.0  million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  season. 

OILSEEDS;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  a  record  215.0  million 
tons,  up  15.3  million  or  8  percent  from  1988/89.   U.S.  production  is  forecast 
at  61.5  million  tons,  up  11.4  million  or  23  percent  from  1988/89.   Foreign 
production  is  forecast  at  a  record  153.5  million  tons,  up  4.0  million  or  3 
percent  from  1988/89. 

COTTON:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  82.5  million  bales, 
unchanged  from  last  month,  but  down  1.8  million  or  2  percent  from  the  1988/85 
crop.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  69.0  million  bales,  unchanged  from 
last  month,  but  up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  1988/89.   U.S. 
production  is  estimated  at  13.5  million  bales,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but 
down  1.9  million  or  12  percent  from  1988/89. 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1988/89 

EAT;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  501.0  million  tons,  down 
2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.  A  downward  revision  was 
de  for  Iraq. 

ARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  723.6  million 
as,    down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.   Reductions  in 
B  Argentine  corn  and  sorghum  estimates  were  more  than  offset  by  increases  in 
iq   and  Zambia. 

:E  (MILLED-BASIS) ;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  323.7 
Llion  tons,  up  1.0  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month.  An 
i^ard  revision  was  made  for  India. 


LSEEDS;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  199.6  million  tons, 
m   less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  and  down  7.2  million  or  4  percent 
)m  last  year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  50.1  million  tons, 
:hanged  from  last  month  and  down  17  percent  from  1987/88.   Foreign 
)duction  is  estimated  at  a  record  149.5  million  tons,  down  0.1  million  from 
3t  month,  but  up  2.4  million  or  2  percent  from  1987/88. 


Soybeans ;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  93.4  million 
tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  down  9.7  million  or  9 
percent  from  1987/88.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  Argentina 


o  Brazil 


o  Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.3  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  25  percent  from  1987/88.   Harvest 
results  indicate  that  both  area  and  yield 
losses  from  the  summer  drought  are  greater 
than  earlier  estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  22.0  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  22  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  area  and 
yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons, 
up  0.1  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  16  percent  from  1987/88.  The  increase 
is  attributed  to  higher  estimated  area  and 
yield. 
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*       Cottonseed;   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  32.3 

million  tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  1.3  million  or 
4  percent  from  1987/88. 


*   Peanuts:   World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  22  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  1.6  million  or  8 
percent  from  1987/88. 


Sunflowerseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  Is  forecast  at  20.8 
million  tons,  down  0.1  million  from  last  month,  but  up  0.1  mlllio 
or  less  than  1  percent  from  1987/88.   Important  changes  from  last 
month  include  the  following: 

o  EC- 12  Production  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons, 

down  from  4.0  million  last  month  and  down 
slightly  from  1987/88.  Newly  released 
official  Spanish  statistics  reduced  output  by 
127,000  tons. 

*  Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  22.0 
million  tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month,  but  down  1.3  million  oi 
5  percent  from  1987/88. 

*  Flaxseed;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.7 
million  tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month,  but  down  25  percent 
from  1987/88.  *^ 

*  Copra;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.5  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million  tons  or  5 
percent  from  1987/88. 

*  Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  3.0 
million  tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.2  million  or 
8  percent  from  1987/88.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include  the  following: 


Indonesia 


Production  was  revised  upward  for  1987/88  and 
1988/89  to  420,000  and  460,000  tons, 
respectively. 


*  Palm  Oil;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  forecast  at  9.2  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month,  but  up  0.7  million  or  9 
percent  from  1987/88. 

COTTON;  World  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  84.3  million  bales,  up 
slightly  from  last  month  and  up  5  percent  from  1987/88.   Foreign  production  is 
estimated  at  68.9  million  bales,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  up  5 
percent  from  1987/88.   The  U.S.  production  estimate  is  unchanged  at  15.4 
million  bales,  up  4  percent  from  1987/88. 


Table  1 


^ 


U.S.  Crop  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production  1/ 


Coanodity 


—Harvested  Area— 

Prel.   Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


-Yield-- 


--Production— 


Prel. 

1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Hay    June 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Hay    June 


—Hillion  Acres—    s 

—Bushels  per  Acre—      : 

—Hillion  Bushels— 

All  Mheat      : 
Winter      : 
Other       : 

Rye         ! 

56.0    53.2        ! 

39.3    39.8    40.8  ; 

16.6    13.4        : 

0.7     0.6        ! 

37.7 
39.8 
32.6 
29.0 

34.1  : 

39.2  34.9    34.5   : 

18.7  : 

24.8  : 

2107 

1565 

542 

20 

1811    2050 

1561    1430 

250     620 

15     20 

2028 

1408 

620 

20 

Soybeans      : 

57.0    57.4        ! 

33.7 

26.8              I 

1923 

1539    1950 

1950 

Corn         ! 

Sorghua 

Barley 

Oats 

59.2    58.2        : 
10.6     9.1 
10.1     7.5 
6.9     5.6 

119.4 

69.7 
52.7 
54.0 

84.6              : 

63.8 

38.6               ! 

39.1 

7072 
739 
530 
374 

4921    7850 
578     700 
291     450 
219     420 

7850 
700 
450 
420 

—Hillion  Hectares— 

— Hetric  Tons  per  Hectare— 

! 

Hi  11  ions  of  Hetric  Tons— 

Total  Feedgrains 

i   35.1    32.5 

:    —Hillion  Acres— 

!     6.1 

4.6 
—Pounds  per  Acre— 

!   215.4 

s 
: 

149.2   233.1 
—Hillion  CHT.— 

233.1 

Rice 

:    2.3     2.9 

:   5,555 

: 
; 

5,511 

!   129.6 

; 

159.5   159.0 
— Hillion  4B0-Pound— 

159.0 

All  Cotton 

: 

:   10.0    11.9 

:     706 

619 

: 

:   14.8 

15.4    13.5 

13.5 

Table  2 
U.S.  Planted  Area  oi   Major  Crops 


M 


Si' 

p.' 


Year 


Wheat 
Winter  :  Other  :  Total 


Rye 


Rice 


Feedgrains 
Corn  :  Sorghum  :  Barley  s  Oats  s  Total 


Soybeans 


All 
Cotton 


Total  Haj 
Crops 


1987/88 
1988/89  Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 
May 
June 


-Hillion  Acres— 


48.8 
48.8 


54.7 
54.7 


17.0 
16.7 


65.8 
65.5 


2.5 
2.4 


2.4 
2.9 


65.7 
67.6 


11.8 
10.4 


11.0 
9.7 


18.0 
13.9 


106.5 
101.6 


58.0 
58.9 


10.4 
12.5 


245.6 
243.8 


1/  Estiaates  fron  USDA  Agricultural  Statistics  Board  for  1987/88,  1988/89  and  winter  wheat  estimates  for  1989/90. 
All  other  1989/90  estiaates  are  froa  USDA  Interagency  Coaaodity  Estimates  Committees. 
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TABLE  4 
Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


... 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1 

988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May 

June   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May 

June 

---Mill 

on  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---Mi 

lion  Metric  Tons 

... 

Jorld               : 

219.9 

218.4 

2.29 

2.29 

503.7 

501.0 

532.6 

531.1 

jnited  States        : 

22.6 

21.5 

2.53 

2.29 

57.4 

49.3 

55.8 

55.2 

rota  I  Foreign        : 

197.3 

196.9 

202.2  : 

2.26 

2.29 

2.36 

2.35  : 

446.3 

451.7 

476.8 

475.9 

«aj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 
Argentina 

Australia         : 
Canada            • 

43.3 
4.8 
9.1 

13.5 

42.3 
4.5 
9.4 

12.9 

45.5  : 
5.4  : 
10.2  • 
13.7 

2.74 
1.84 
1.37 
1.93 

2.66 
1.70 
1.54 
1.21 

2.85 
1.85 
1.47 
1.90 

2.83  : 
1.85  : 
1.47  • 
1.90 

118.6 

8.8 

12.4 

26.0 

112.4 

7.6 

14.5 

15.7 

129.5 
10.0 
15.0 
26.0 

128.8 
10.0 
15.0 
26.0 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.2 

4.49 

4.82 

4.85 

4.81 

71.4 

74.7 

78.5 

77.8 

Major  Importers 
Brazil 

95.4 

3.5 

28.8 

96.4 

3.5 

28.9 

97.5 

2.8 

29.6 

2.36 

1.77 

:   3.05 

2.41 
1.68 
3.03 

2.42 
1.61 
3.07 

2.42 
1.61 
3.07 

225.4 

6.1 

:   87.8 

232.3 

5.8 

87.5 

235.7 

4.5 

91.0 

236.1 

4.5 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

:    10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

3.77 

4.24 

3.82 

3.80 

:   39.8 

45.1 

40.2 

39.9 

Egypt 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

:     0.6 
:    5.1 

0.6 
4.4 

0.6 
4.7 

:   4.23 
:   1.01 

4.76 
1.25 

4.76 
0.97 

4.76 
1.14 

:    2.4 
:    5.2 

2.8 
5.5 

3.0 
4.6 

3.0 
5.3 

Japan 
USSR 

0.3 
:    46.7 

0.3 

48.1 

0.3 
49.0 

:   3.19 
:   1.78 

3.62 
1.76 

3.30 
1.87 

3.30 
1.87 

:    0.9 
:   83.3 

1.0 
84.4 

0.9 
91.5 

0.9 
91.5 

Other  Foreign 
I  ndi  a 

:    58.6 
:    23.1 

58.3 
22.6 

59.2 
23.3 

:   1.75 
:   1.92 

1.84 
2.00 

1.89 
2.15 

1.87 
2.15 

:  102.3 
:   44.3 

107.0 
45.1 

111.6 
50.0 

110.9 
50.0 

1  ran 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

:   0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

1.00 

:    6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

Mexico 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     0.9 
:     0.9 

0.8 
0.8 

1.0 
0.9 

:   4.11 
:   4.20 

4.00 
4.90 

4.11 
4.74 

4.11 
4.74 

:    3.7 

:    4.0 

3.2 
3.9 

3.9 

4.2 

3.9 

4.2 

Pakistan 

:     7.7 

7.3 

7.5 

:   1.56 

1.73 

1.95 

1.95 

:   12.0 

12.7 

14.6 

14.6 

South  Africa 

:     1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

:   1.81 

1.67 

1.51 

1.51 

:    3.1 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

Turkey 
Others 

:    8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

:   1.49 

1.71 

1.48 

1.48 

:   13.0 

15.0 

13.0 

13.0 

:    9.3 

9.7 

9.6 

:   1.72 

1.75 

1.75 

1.67 

:   16.1 

17.0 

16.7 

16.1 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
JUNE  1989 
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TABLE  5 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proi. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

:  1987/88  1988/89 

May 

June 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

June 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

:  ---Mill 
:   323.6 

ion  Hecta 
326.7 

res — 

:  ---Metric  Tons 
:    2.45    2.22 

Per  Hectare- -- 

:    ---Million  Metric  Tons- 
:    792.8   723.6   823.9 

— 

World 

823.5 

United  States 

:    35.4 

32.8 

:    6.10 

4.57 

:    215.9 

149.6 

233.6 

233.6 

Total  Foreign 

:   288.2 

293.9 

292.0 

2.00 

1.95 

2.02 

2.02 

:    576.9 

574.0 

590.3 

589.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    23.4 

21.1 

23.0 

2.41 

2.34 

2.43 

2.44 

:     56.4 

49.3 

55.9 

56.0 

Argentina 

:     4.4 

3.0 

4.2 

2.99 

2.30 

2.96 

2.98 

:     13.1 

7.0 

12.5 

12.5 

Australia 

:     4.6 

4.5 

4.5  : 

1.50 

1.46 

1.51 

1.51 

:      6.9 

6,5 

6.8 

6.8 

Canada 

:     8.0 

7.2 

7.8  : 

3.21 

2.73 

2.96 

2.96 

:     25.5 

19.6 

23.0 

23.0 

South  Africa 

:     4.5 

4.6 

4.6  : 

1.75 

2.52 

1.89 

1.89 

:     7.9 

11.7 

8.8 

8.8 

Thailand 

:     2.0 

1.8 

1.8  : 

1.51 

2.54 

2.65 

2.65 

:     3.0 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

Major  Importers 

:   108.0 

106.7 

105.5  : 

2.66 

2.57 

2.71 

2.71 

:    287.6 

273.8 

285.3 

285.6 

Eastern  Europe 

:    18.1 

18.3 

18.3  : 

3.56 

3.31 

3.72 

3.76 

:     64.6 

60.6 

67.9 

68.7 

EC-12 

:    19.0 

19.2 

18.6  : 

4.33 

4.61 

4.51 

4.44 

:     82.4 

88.7 

83.5 

82.8 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2  : 

3.48 

3.46 

3.75 

3.76 

10.9 

11.2 

11.9 

12.1 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9  : 

1.87 

1.88 

1.90 

1.90 

14.5 

14.3 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

57.0  : 

1.91 

1.69 

1.85 

1.85 

:    113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

105.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  : 

3.14 

3.47 

3.11 

3.11 

:      1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.7 

166.1 

163.5  : 

1.49 

1.51 

1.52 

1.52 

233.0 

250.9 

249.1 

248.4 

Brazil 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5  : 

1.87 

1.83 

1.84 

1.84 

25.4 

24.7 

24.8 

24.8 

China 

28.7 

27.9 

28.6  : 

3.36 

3.30 

3.36 

3.36 

96.5 

91.8 

96.2 

96.2 

India 

36.3 

39.7 

39.1  : 

0.65 

0.82 

0.81 

0.81 

23.5 

32.6 

31.7 

31.7 

Indonesia           : 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6  : 

1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria             : 

9.4 

10.1 

10.2  : 

0.72 

0.84 

0.85 

0.85  : 

6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

Philippines          : 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8  : 

1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

1.18  : 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Turkey              : 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4  : 

2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08  : 

9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Others              : 

58.0 

64.2 

61.3  : 

1.08 

1.15 

1.12 

1.12  : 

62.4 

73.9 

69.1 

68.4 

BARLEY                   : 

World                : 

79.6 

77.3 

2.27 

2.15 

180.6 

166.0 

174.8 

173.0 

United  States          : 

4.1 

3.0 

2.83 

2.07 

11.5 

6.3 

9.8 

9.8 

Total  Foreign          : 

75.5 

74.3 

72.6  : 

2.24 

2.15 

2.26 

2.25  : 

169.1 

159.7 

165.0 

163.2 

Australia         '   : 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3  : 

1.46 

1.44 

1.51 

1.51  : 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

Canada              : 

5.0 

4.1 

4.5  : 

2.79 

2.44 

2.67 

2.67  : 

14.0 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

China              : 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4  : 

1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05  : 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Eastern  Europe        : 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3  : 

3.80 

3.73 

3.81 

3.76  : 

16.3 

16.2 

16.6 

16.3 

EC-12               : 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8  : 

3.83 

4.13 

4.06 

3.98  : 

46.8 

50.5 

47.5 

46.8 

Other  W.  Europe       : 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7  : 

3.10 

3.20 

3.50 

3.50  : 

5.2 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

Turkey              : 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3  : 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82  : 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR               : 

30.7 

29.7 

29.0  : 

1.91 

1.50 

1.79 

1.79  : 

58.4 

44.5 

52.0 

52.0 

Others             : 

12.7 

13.2 

12.5  : 

1.02 

1.22 

1.15 

1.13  : 

12.9 

16.1 

14.8 

14.1 
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TABLE  5  (Continued) 

Coarse  Gra 

ns  Area,  Yield,  and 

Product ic 

)n:  World  and  Selec 

ted  Countries  and  Regions 

---Area — 

• 

---Yield 

... 

* 
• 

-- 

- Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Pr*»l  . 

Proi.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May 

June   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

May 

June 

iN                  = 

---Million 

Hectares 

: 

---Metric 

Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mill 

ion  Metric  Tons- 

-- 

World               : 

125.1 

124.6 

3.58 

3.15 

447.6 

393.1 

476.3 

476.9 

24.0 

23.5 

7.50 

5.31 

179.6 

125.0 

199.4 

199.4 

Total  Foreign          : 

101.1 

101.1 

102.4  : 

2.65 

2.65 

2.71 

2.71  : 

268.0 

268.1 

276.9 

277.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

8.0 
2.6 
3.6 
1.8 

7.1 
1.7 
3.8 
1.6 

7.9  : 
2.5  : 

2.36 
3.46 

2.82 
2.76 

2.68 
3.40 

2.68  : 
3.40  : 

18.8 
9.0 

20.0 
4.7 

21.0 
8.5 

21.0 
8.5 

Argentina           : 
South  Africa         : 
Thailand            : 

3.8  : 

1.6  : 

1.95 
1.56 

2.89 
2.69 

2.13 
2.81 

2.13  : 
2.81  : 

7.1 
2.7 

11.0 
4.3 

8.0 
4.5 

8.0 
4.5 

Major  Importers        : 

EC-12              : 
Other  W.  Europe       : 

21.9 
7.3 
3.7 

0.2 
6.0 
4.6 
0.1 

22.1 
7.4 
4.0 
0.2 
6.0 

22.3  : 
7.4  : 
3.9  : 

0.2  : 
6.1  : 

3.78 
4.11 
6.99 
8.01 
1.65 

3.79 
3.67 
7.11 
8.31 
1.68 

3.96 
4.51 
6.88 
8.08 
1.69 

3.97  : 
4.58  : 
6.75  : 
8.08  : 
1.69  : 

82.9 

30.0 

25.9 

1.8 

9.9 

84.0 
27.1 
28.5 
1.9 
10.1 

87.8 
33.3 
26.5 
1.7 
10.3 

88.4 
34.0 
26.4 
1.7 
10.3 

Mexico             : 

4.4 

4.5  : 

3.24 

3.62 

3.44 

3.44  : 

14.8 

16.0 

15.5 

15.5 

USSR                : 
Other  Maj.  Import.  2/  : 

0.1 

0.1  : 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

4.18  : 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign          : 
Brazil              ' 

71.2 

13.2 
1.0 

20.2 
0.8 
5.5 
2.7 
3.8 
1.3 

22.8 

71.8 

13.0 

1  0 

72.3 

13.0 

1.0 

2.34 
1.88 
7.02 

2.28 
1.85 
5.47 

2.33 

1.85 
6.19 

2.33  : 

1.85 

6.19 

166.3 

24.7 

7.0 

164.1 

24.0 

5.4 

168.1 

24.0 

6.0 

168.2 

24.0 

6.0 

Canada             : 
Ch  i  na              : 
Egypt              : 
India              : 
Indonesia           : 
Philippines          : 
Zimbabwe            : 
Others              : 

1  ■  w 

19.7 
0.8 
5.9 
2.6 
3.8 
1.3 

23.8 

20.2 
0.8 
5.8 
2.6 
3.8 
1.3 

23.8 

3.95 
:    5.14 
:    1.00 
:    1.79 
:    1.15 
:    1.60 
:    1.49 

3.81 
4.97 
1.36 
1.92 
1.16 
1.44 
1.53 

3.89 
5.21 
1.34 
1.92 
1.18 
1.60 
1.51 

3.89 
5.21 
1.34 
1.92 
1.18 
1.60 
1.51 

79.8 
4.2 
:    5.5 
:    4.8 
:    4.3 
:    2.0 
:    33.9 

75.0 
4.1 
8.0 
5.0 
4.4 
1.8 

36.4 

78.5 
4.3 
7.8 
5.0 
4.5 
2.0 

35.9 

78.5 
4.3 
7.8 
5.0 
4.5 
2.0 

36.0 

DRGHUM                 : 

World 

42.0 

44.4 

:    1.33 

1.27 

:    56.0 

56.3 

60.1 

60.1 

United  States          : 

4.3 

3.7 

:    4.38 

4.00 

:    18.8 

14.7 

17.8 

17.8 

Total  Foreign          : 

37.7 

40.7 

40.6 

:    0.99 

1.02 

1.04 

1.04 

:    37.2 

41.6 

42.4 

42.4 

Argentina           : 
Australia           : 
China              : 
India              : 

1.0 

0.7 

1.9 

15.6 

0.7 
0.6 
1.8 

1.0 
0.8 
1.9 

3.00 
:    1.90 
:    2.91 

2.14 
1.89 
2.96 

3.00 
1.88 
2.93 

3.00 
1.88 
2.93 

:    3.0 

:     1.4 

5.4 

1.5 
1.2 
5.3 

3.0 
1.5 
5.5 

3.0 
1.5 
5.5 

16.2 

16.0 

:    0.61 

0.71 

0.69 

0.69 

:    9.5 

11.5 

11.0 

11.0 

1.4 
4.3 
0.3 
3.0 
0.2 
9.3 

1.3 
4.4 
0.3 
5.3 
0.2 
9.9 

1.4 

2.91 

2.92 

2.98 

2.98 

:    4.0 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

Mexico             ! 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thailand 

Others 

4.4 
0.3 
4.8 
0.2 
9.8 

:    0.67 
:    1.52 
:    0.43 
:    1.10 
:    0.97 

0.80 
1.58 
0.76 
1.43 
1.03 

0.80 
1.65 
0.63 
1.45 
1.01 

0.80 
1.65 
0.63 
1.45 
1.01 

:    2.9 
0.5 
:     1.3 
:    0.2 
:    9.0 

3.5 

0.4 

4.0 

0.3 

10.2 

3.5 
0.5 

3.0 
0.3 
9.9 

3.5 

0.5 
3.0 
0.3 
9.9 

1 
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TABLE  5  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

— Production — 



Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Pre 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

June 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

May 

Jur 

OATS 

:  — Million  Hectares--- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

:    ---Mi 

— » 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

:     23.6 

22.4 

:    1.84 

1.67 

:    43.3 

37.5 

43.1 

43 

United  States 

:     2.8 

2.3 

:    1.94 

1.40 

:     5.4 

3.2 

6.1 

6 

Total  Foreign 

:     20.8 

20.1 

20.2 

:    1.82 

1.70 

1.84 

1.84 

:    37.9 

34.3 

37.0 

37 

USSR 

:     11.8 

10.9 

11.0 

:    1.57 

1.40 

1.55 

1.55 

:    18.5 

15.3 

17.0 

17 

Haj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:     3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

:    1.96 

1.78 

1.90 

1.94 

:     6.8 

6.6 

7.0 

7 

Argentina 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

:    1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39 

:     0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0 

Australia 

:     1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

:    1.32 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

:     1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1 

Canada 

:     1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2.37 

2.10 

2.20 

2.20 

:     3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3 

Sweden 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    3,63 

3.14 

3.59 

3.72 

:     1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1 

Other  Foreign 

:     5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

:    2.27 

2.26 

2.37 

2.36 

:    12.6 

12.5 

13.0 

13 

Ch  i  na 

:     0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

:    1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

:     0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0 

Eastern  Europe 

:     1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

:    2.80 

2.62 

2.79 

2.79 

:     4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

4 

East  Germany 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    4.28 

3.30 

4.52 

4.52 

:     0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0 

Poland 

:     0.9 

0.9 

0.9. 

:    2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

:     2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2 

EC-12 

:     1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

:    3.02 

3.13 

3.17 

3.13 

:     5.3 

5.5 

5.4 

5 

France 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

:     1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

4.44 

4.44 

:     2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

2.90 

2.90 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0 

Others              : 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3  . 

1.06 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1 

RYE                    : 

World                : 

15.9 

15.9 

2.14 

2.07 

34.0 

33.0 

33.9 

34. 

United  States          : 

0.3 

0.2 

1.82 

1.55 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

Total  Foreign          : 

15.6 

15.6 

15.9  : 

2.15 

2.08 

2.11 

2.14  : 

33.5 

32.6 

33.4 

33. 

USSR               : 

9.7 

10.1 

10.0  : 

1.86 

1.83 

1.80 

1.80  : 

18.1 

18.5 

18.0 

18. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter    : 

Canada              : 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4  : 

1.58 

1.05 

1.75 

1.75  : 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0. 

Other  Foreign          : 

Eastern  Europe        : 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9  : 

2.75 

2.58 

2.71 

2.81  : 

11.0 

10.0 

10.6 

11. 

East  Germany        : 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7  : 

3.49 

2.93 

3.48 

3.48  : 

2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

2. 

Poland            : 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9  : 

2.65 

2.51 

2.57 

2.70  : 

7.8 

7.2 

7.4 

7.1 

Czechoslovakia      : 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42  : 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.! 

EC-12               : 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0  : 

2.93 

3.05 

2.99 

3.04  : 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.5 

Denmark            : 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  : 

3.77 

4.58 

4.20 

4.20  : 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.^ 

West  Germany        : 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4  : 

3.89 

4.19 

4.27 

4.27  : 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1./ 

Others              : 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6  : 

1.77 

2.03 

2.15 

2.15  : 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  7 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


--Area-- 

- 

---Yie 

Ld--- 

---Production-- 

. 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj". 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj, 

:  1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

:  1986/87  1987/88 

May 

June 

:  1986/87  1987/88 

May 

June 

:  ---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

:  ---Met 

ric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

: 

Million 

Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS 

World 

:  51.61 

54.17 

55.76 

:   1.90 

1.90 

1.68 

1.67 

:  97.98 

103.05 

93.49 

93.38 

United  States 

:  23.59 

23.06 

23.22 

:   2.24 

2.27 

1.80 

1.80 

:  52.80 

52.33 

41.88 

41.88 

Total  Foreign 

:  28.02 

31.11 

32.54 

:   1.61 

1.63 

1.59 

1.58 

:  45.18 

50.72 

51.62 

51.50 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:  12.78 

14.78 

16.25 

:   1.90 

1.88 

1.81 

1.80 

:  24.30 

27.72 

29.50 

29.30 

Argentina 

:   3.51 

4.26 

4.30 

:   1.99 

2.28 

1.77 

1.70 

7.00 

9.70 

7.80 

7.30 

Brazil 

:   9.27 

10.52 

11.95 

:   1.87 

1.71 

1.82 

1.84 

:   17.30 

18.02 

21.70 

22.00 

Other  Foreign 

:  15.24 

16.33 

16.29 

:   1.37 

1.41 

1.36 

1.36 

:  20.88 

23.00 

22.12 

22.20 

Canada 

:   0.38 

0.46 

0.53 

:   2.50 

2.75 

2.17 

2.17 

:   0.96 

1.27 

1.15 

1.15 

China 

:   8.30 

8.45 

8.14 

:   1.40 

1.44 

1.35 

1.35 

:  11.61 

12.18 

11.00 

11.00 

Eastern  Europe 

:   0.48 

0.53 

0.57 

:   1.66 

1.31 

1.28 

1.28 

:   0.81 

0.69 

0.73 

0.73 

India 

:   1.53 

1.68 

1.80 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.72 

0.72 

:   0.89 

0.98 

1.30 

1.30 

Indonesia 

0.92 

0.95 

1.05 

:   0.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

:   0.90 

0.95 

1.00 

1.10 

Mexico 

0.34 

0.39 

0.15 

:   1.94 

1.92 

2.07 

2.07 

0.66 

0.75 

0.30 

0.30 

Paraguay 

0.53 

0.62 

0.69 

1.79 

1.79 

1.74 

1.74 

:   0.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

USSR 

0.75 

0.78 

0.76 

0.94 

0.91 

1.16 

1.16 

:   0.70 

0.71 

0.88 

0.88 

Others 

2.02 

2.48 

2.60 

1.68 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

3.39 

4.36 

4.56 

4.54 

J 

COTTONSEED             : 

29.90 

32.40 

34.25 

0.91 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

27.12 

31.00 

32.33 

i 

World               : 

32.30 

United  States        : 

3.43 

4.06 

4.83  : 

1.01 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14  : 

3.45 

5.23 

5.50 

5.50 

Total  Foreign         : 

26.47 

28.34 

29.42  : 

0.89 

0.91 

0.91 

0.91  : 

23.67 

25.76 

26.83 

26.80 

Ch  i  na             : 

4.31 

4.84 

5.58  : 

1.40 

1.49 

1.28 

1.28  : 

6.02 

7.22 

7.14 

7.14 

India             : 

7.28 

7.40 

7.70  : 

0.44 

0.41 

0.46 

0.46  : 

3.22 

3.00 

3.55 

3.55 

Pakistan           : 

2.51 

2.57 

2.44  : 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20  : 

2.64 

2.95 

2.92 

2.92 

USSR              : 

3.48 

3.53 

3.45  : 

1.40 

1.27 

1.45 

1.45  : 

4.87 

4.49 

5.02 

5.02 

Others            : 

8.90 

10.00 

10.25  : 

0.78 

0.81 

0.80 

0.80  : 

6.93 

8.12 

8.19 

8.17 

PEANUTS               : 

1 

World               : 

18.32 

18.25 

18.91  : 

1.11 

1.12 

1.16 

1.16  : 

20.27 

20.40 

21.99 

21.98 

United  States 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66  : 

2.70 

2.62 

2.74 

2.74  : 

1.68 

1.64 

1.81 

1.81 

Total  Foreign        : 

17.70 

17.62 

18.25  : 

1.05 

1.06 

1.10 

1.11   : 

18.59 

18.76 

20.18 

20.17 

Brazil             : 

0.14 

0.10 

0.09  : 

1.37 

1.67 

1.56 

1.56  : 

0.20 

0.17 

0.14 

0.14 

Ch  i  na             : 

3.25 

3.02 

2.91  : 

1.81 

2.04 

1.99 

1.99  : 

5.88 

6.17 

5.80 

5.80 

India             : 

6.98 

6.74 

7.50  : 

0.84 

0.79 

1.00 

1.00  : 

5.88 

5.30 

7.50 

7.50 

Senegal            : 

0.81 

0.85 

0.90  : 

1.01 

1.10 

0.76 

0.76  : 

0.82 

0.93 

0.69 

0.69 

South  Africa        : 

0.16 

0.21 

0.22  : 

0.73 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00  : 

0.12 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

Sudan            : 

0.54 

0.58 

0.58  : 

0.70 

0.76 

0.78 

0.78  : 

0.38 

0.44 

0.45 

0.45 

Others            : 

5.81 

6.14 

6.05  : 

0.92 

0.90 

0.89 

0.89  : 

5.32 

5.55 

5.38 

5.37 
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TABLE  7  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


_ 

--Area-- 

. 

---Yield--- 

; 

— Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region     : 

: 

Prel. 

Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Pro].   : 

Prel. 

1988/89  Proj. 

1986/87  1987/88  1988/89  : 

1986/87  1987/88 

May 

June   : 

1986/87  1987/88 

May 

June 

—Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

• 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---M 

illion  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOUERSEED          : 

U.12 

15.22 

15.21   : 

1.36 

1.36 

1.37 

1.37  : 

19.25 

20.65 

20.92 

20.77 

World               : 

United  States        : 

0.79 

0.72 

0.81   : 

1.53 

1.65 

1.04 

1.04  : 

1.21 

1.18 

0.85 

0.85 

Total  Foreign        : 

13.32 

14.50 

14.41   : 

1.35 

1.34 

1.39 

1.38 

18.04 

19.46 

20.07 

19.93 

Argentina          : 

1.80 

2.06 

2.20  : 

1.39 

1.36 

1.32 

1.32 

2.50 

2.80 

2.90 

2.90 

Ch  i  na             : 

1.11 

0.89 

0.94  : 

1.39 

1.40 

1.43 

1.43 

1.54 

1.24 

1.34 

1.34 

EC-12             : 

2.15 

2.21 

2.07  : 

1.53 

1.78 

1.93 

1.87 

3.28 

3.93 

4.00 

3.88 

East  Europe        : 

1.33 

1.38 

1 .34  : 

2.15 

1.73 

1.74 

1.74 

2.86 

2.39 

2.32 

2.32 

USSR              : 

3.85 

4.16 

4.28  : 

1.37 

1.46 

1.44 

1.44 

5.26 

6.08 

6.16 

6.16 

Others            : 

3.09 

3.81 

3.58  : 

0.84 

0.79 

0.94 

0.93 

2.60 

3.03 

3.35 

3.33 

RAPESEED               : 

1, 
I 

21.96        1  : 

World               : 

14.75 

16.69 

17.67  : 

1.33 

1.39 

1.24 

1.24 

:  19.54 

23.21 

21.93 

Total  Foreign 

14.75 

16.69 

17.67  : 

1.33 

1.39 

1.24 

1.24 

:  19.54 

23.21 

21.93 

21.96           •''I 

Canada            : 

2.64 

2.67 

3.65  : 

1.43 

1.44 

1.16 

1.16 

:   3.79 

3.85 

4.24 

4.24           S'  ' 

*  1 

Ch  i  na             : 

4.92 

5.27 

4.93  : 

1.20 

1.25 

1.02 

1.02 

:   5.88 

6.61 

5.04 

5.04           n 
5.19           I 

EC-12 

1.27 

1.86 

1.85  : 

2.91 

3.20 

2.80 

2.81 

:   3.69 

5.95 

5.19 

East  Europe 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88  : 

2.38 

2.34 

2.47 

2.51 

:   2.28 

2.16 

2.18 

2.21           t; 

India 

3.72 

4.51 

4.70  : 

0.70 

0.72 

0.79 

0.79 

:   2.61 

3.24 

3.70 

3.70          k: 

Others 

1.25 

1.46 

1.66  : 

1.04 

0.96 

0.95 

0.95 

:   1.30 

1.40 

1.58 

1.58          I, 

FLAXSEED 

1.70         ft; 
0.04          fc 

World 

4.25 

4.02 

3.91 

0.62 

0.56 

0.43 

0.44 

:   2.66 

2.27 

1.69 

United  States 

:   0.28 

0.19 

0.09 

1.06 

1.01 

0.45 

0.45 

:   0.29 

0.19 

0.04 

Total  Foreign 

:   3.98 

3.83 

3.81 

0.59 

0.54 

0.43 

0.44 

:   2.37 

2.08 

1.65 

1.66 

Argentina 

:   0.75 

0.69 

0.55 

0.83 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.62 

0.55 

0.45 

0.45 

Canada 

:   0.76 

0.59 

0.55 

1.36 

1.23 

0.76 

0.76 

:   1.03 

0.73 

0.41 

0.41 

India 

:   1.16 

1.15 

1.35 

0.27 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.32 

0.37 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.05 

1.07 

1.04 

:   0.22 

0.21 

0.17 

0.17 

:   0.23 

0.23 

0.18 

0.18 

Others 

:   0.27 

0.33 

0.33 

:   0.62 

0.61 

0.64 

0.67 

:   0.17 

0.20 

0.21 

0.22 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  132.94 

140.74 

145.71 

:   1.41 

1.43 

1.32 

1.32 

:  186.82 

200.57 

192.34 

192.09 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.71 

4.32 

4.52 

4.52 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.56 

2.74 

2.84 

2.95 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  194.08 

207.63 

199.70 

199.56 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

~" 

•  • 

*  " 

:   8.09 

8.49 

9.25 

9.22 
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TABLE  8 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area — 

---Yield--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region 

Prel.   Proj. 

Prel.  1989/90  Proj. 

Prel.  1989/90  Proj. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

: 1987/88 

1988/89   May    June 

:  1987/88 

1988/89   May    June 

:  ---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

:   ---Kilograms  Per  Hectare- -- 

:  ---Million  480-Pound  Bales- -- 

World 

:    32.2 

34.3 

:    545 

535 

:   80.7 

84.3    82.5    82.5 

United  States 

:     4.1 

4.8 

:    791 

694 

:   14.8 

15.4    13.5    13.5 

Total  Foreign 

:    28.1 

29.5    29.0 

:    510 

509     518     518 

:   65.9 

68.9    69.0    69.0 

MaJ.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    12.8 

13.4 

:    764 

756 

:   45.0 

46.7 

Australia 

:     0.2 

0.2 

:   1212 

1405 

1.3 

1.2 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

811 

788 

:    0.4 

0.3 

Ch  i  na 

4.8 

5.6 

876 

753 

19.5 

19.3 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

845 

717 

1.6 

1.4 

Mexico            : 

0.2 

0.3 

956 

1178              : 

1.0 

1.4 

Pakistan          : 

2.6 

2.4 

573 

592               : 

6.8 

6.6 

Sudan            : 

0.3 

0.3 

416 

462               : 

0.6 

0.7 

Turkey           : 

0.6 

0.7 

916 

924               : 

2.5 

3.0 

USSR             : 

3.5 

3.4        : 

700 

806               : 

11.3 

12.7 

Major  Importers  2/     : 

0.3 

0.4        : 

827 

837              : 

1.2 

1.6 

Other  Foreign        : 

15.0 

15.6        : 

285 

288               : 

19.6 

20.7              ^ 
0.8              \ 
3.3 

Argentina         : 

0.5 

0.5        : 

547 

361               : 

1.3 

Brazil            : 

2.3 

2.3         : 

327 

314               : 

3.5 

India            : 

7.4 

7.7                     : 

209 

232               : 

7.1 

8.2 

Syria            : 

0.1 

0.2        : 

835 

783               : 

0.5 

0.6 

Others            : 

4.6 

4.9        : 

342 

340               : 

7.2 

7.7 

1/  Nicaragua.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  9 


[QOTE:  The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the 
June  projections  and  the  final  estimates.   Using  world  wheat  production  as  an 
example,  changes  between  June  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have 
averaged  17.2  million  tons  (3.5  percent)  and  ranged  from  -24.5  to  20.3  million 
tons.  The  June  projection  has  been  below  the  final  four  times  and  above  the 
final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  19«8/«y  i/ 

COMMODITY  AND 
REGION        : 

Difference :  Lowest  —  Highest  : 

Below 

:   Above 

Average  : 

Average  :     Difference    : 

Final 

:   Final 

Percent  : 

Million  Metric  Tons : 

Number 

of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT           : 
World        : 
U.S.          : 
Foreign       : 

3.5  : 

4.6  : 

3.7  : 

17.2   : 

2.8   : 

15.9   : 

-24.5     20.3   : 

-4.2      8.4   : 

-26.2     17.5   : 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/: 
World         : 
U.S.          : 
Foreign       : 

3.9   : 

15.2   : 

2.0   : 

29.6   : 
27.1   : 
11.0   : 

-31.4     81.3   : 
-30.2     70.3   : 
-14.0     28.6   : 

4 
4 
3 

4 
4 
5 

RICE  (Milled)    : 
World         : 

U.S.              ! 

Foreign       : 

2.9   : 
7.3   : 
3.0   : 

8.9   : 
0.4   : 
8.9   : 

-21.8     11.4   : 
-1.1      0.5   ! 
-21.9     11.2 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

SOYBEANS 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

N/A 
!   10.7 
:   N/A 

N/A  '  : 
5.1    : 
N/A    : 

N/A      N/A 

-6.5     12.0 

N/A      N/A 

:   N/A 
:    4 
:   N/A 

N/A 

4 
N/A 

:  —Million  480  lb.  Bales— 

COTTON 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

':        4.6 
:   10.8 
:   4.0 

:   3.7 
:   1.4 
:   2.7 

-13.9      5.6 
:   -2.8      1.3 
:   -12.4      4.3 

':          6 
:    5 
:    6 

1 
3 
2 

UNITED  STATES 

. Million  Bushels 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

:   16.6 
:   16.6 
:   15.1 
:   24.7 

:   940 
:   128 
:    59 
:    78 

:   -990    2,379 
:   -228      171 
:    -73      209 
:    -77      231 

:    4 
:    6 
:    4 
:    2 

4 
2 
4 
6 

following  the  marketing  year  and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  June  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final  estimate. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


EUROPE  RECEIVES  RAIN 


Light  to  moderate  early  June  rainfall  eased  dryness  across  northern  Europe 
after  a  dry  month  of  May.   May  was  unusually  dry  from  north  central  Poland 
through  the  Low  Countries  to  the  United  Kingdom.   This  dryness  was  probably 
welcome  in  some  areas  since  it  allowed  fieldwork  after  wet  weather  in  April. 
Northwest  Poland  and  northern  East  Germany  were  unfavorably  dry  prior  to  May 
and  need  substantially  more  rain.   In  contrast,  much  of  southeast  Europe  was 
damp  during  May  and  early  June  following  well  below  normal  winter 
precipitation.   Rainfall  in  northern  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  and  parts  of 
Hungary  and  Romania,  greatly  eased  winter  drought  conditions,  but  the  dampness 
may  have  slowed  crop  development  and  hindered  fieldwork.   Overall  crop 
prospects  in  Europe  appear  to  be  good,  but  less  than  optimal. 

RAIN  IMPROVES  ARGENTINE  WINTER  CROP  OUTLOOK 

Widespread  moderate  rainfall  in  mid-May  and  again  in  late  May  through  early 
June  improved  the  outlook  for  1989/90  Argentine  winter  crops.  This  rain  fell 
immediately  before  the  normal  start  of  planting  in  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Cordoba  provinces.   Soil  moisture  should  be  adequate  for  uniform  seed 
germination  and  early  vegetative  growth.   Temperatures  have  been  near  to  above 
normal,  with  frequent  periods  of  open  weather  allowing  fieldwork. 

NORTHEAST  MEXICO  CHRONICALLY  DRY 

Below  normal  rainfall  in  northeast  Mexico  appears  to  have  adversely  affected 
the  sorghum  crop  and  probably  other  rainfed  crops  in  the  region.   Light 
rainfall  in  late  April  and  early  May  temporarily  eased  the  dryness  in  Nuevo 
Leon  and  Tamaulipas  states.  Mostly  dry  weather  has  prevailed  since  early  May. 
The  summer  rainy  season  has  likewise  been  slow  to  begin  elsewhere  in  Mexico. 


WELCOME  RAIN  IN  CANADA 


"/ 


The  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  received  moderate  rainfall  during  May  and  early 
June,  alleviating  dry  topsoil  conditions  in  most  areas.  Topsoils  continue 
locally  dry,  and  virtually  all  areas  have  limited  subsoil  moisture  reserves. 
The  improved  topsoil  conditions  favor  germination  and  vegetative  growth  of 
spring  sown  crops.  Temperatures  during  late  May  and  early  June  have  been 
below  normal,  slowing  crop  development,  but  also  reducing  evaporation  and  crop 
moisture  demand.   Crop  prospects,  although  currently  favorable,  will  depend  on 
timely  rainfall  through  the  growing  season  due  to  the  short  subsoil  moisture 
reserves. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


SPAIN:   1989  RICE  PRODUCTION  DOVN  SHARPLY 

Spain's  1989  rice  crop  is  expected  to  decline  dramatically,  according  to  the 
U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Madrid.  A  low  reservoir  water  supply  for 
irrigation  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  drop.   Farmers  were  expecting  to 
increase  planted  rice  area  this  year  because  of  attractive  EC  support  prices. 
However,  due  to  much  below  normal  precipitation  since  the  fall,  rice  area  is 
expected  to  drop  as  much  as  30  percent  from  last  year.  The  area  seeded  to 
long-grain  varieties  is  expected  to  be  less  than  40  percent  of  the  1988  level. 
The  autonomous  province  of  Extremadura,  the  only  region  with  the  potential  for 
significant  rice  area  expansion,  prohibited  an  increase  in  area  because  of  the 
water  shortage  despite  the  fact  that  farmers  had  leveled  about  5,000  hectares 
of  their  land  to  plant  additional  rice. 


SYRIA;   DROUGHT  REDUCES  WINTER  GRAIN  PROSPECTS 

Below-normal  rainfall  since  February  has  adversely  affected  Syria's  1989 
winter  grain  crop,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Ankara. 
The  drought  has  caused  rainfed  wheat  and  barley  to  be  stunted  and  mechanical 
harvesting  is  not  possible  in  many  regions.   In  northeast  Syria,  the  major 
grain  production  area,  many  fields  are  being  grazed  by  sheep.   In  other 
provinces,  stands  are  so  low  that  farmers  are  pulling  the  whole  plant, 
including  the  roots,  from  the  soil  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  straw  as 
possible  for  feeding  sheep.   Irrigated  wheat  (about  65  percent  of  total  output 
in  normal  years)  has  not  been  seriously  affected,  but  total  wheat  production 
for  1989  is  now  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons,  down  0.6  million  from  last 
year.  Barley  has  been  more  affected  by  the  drought  and  hot  April  temperatures 
than  wheat  because  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  total  crop  is  rainfed. 
Barley  production  for  1989  is  estimated  at  0.6  million  tons,  down  1.4  million 
from  last  year's  record  harvest. 


USSR;   PLANS  FOR  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 

The  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  recently  issued  a  decree  revealing  goals  for  the 
next  5-year  plan  (1991-95).   For  the  livestock  sector,  the  decree  calls  for 
increases  in  farm  specialization  and  further  increases  in  the  intensity  of 
livestock  production.   Leasing  contracts  are  to  be  emphasized.   In  the  state 
sector,  per  cow  milk  yields  are  expected  to  rise  from  the  current  2.8  tons  to 
3.5  or  3.6  tons  by  1995.   Improved  feeding  techniques  giving  better  daily 
weight  gains  are  expected  to  result  in  a  30  to  40  percent  increase  in  beef 
production  by  1995.  Within  the  swine  sector,  hybridization  is  to  be  expanded 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  period  hybrid  piglets  will  account  for  70  percent  of 
the  total.  The  decree  envisions  that  the  USSR  will  be  self-sufficient  in 
dairy  products  by  1991  and  in  meat  products  by  1995. 
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FRANCE;   EXCELLENT  GROWING  CONDITIONS  BOOST  STONE  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

Prospects  appear  very  favorable  for  summer  fruit  production  in  France. 
Current  projections  point  to  larger  crops  of  all  stone  fruits— particularly 
apricots  and  peaches/nectarines.   Output  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
past  twelve  years.   Overall,  the  increases  can  be  attributed  to  extremely 
favorable  weather  conditions  at  blossoming  and,  in  the  case  of  apricots, 
larger  bearing  area  as  additional  young  orchards  come  into  production. 
Preliminary  estimates  are  as  follows  in  1,000  tons: 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Apricots 
Cherries 
Peaches/Nectarines 


96.8 
101.2 
A87.7 


94.4 

71.4 

448.7 


121.0 

90.0 

500.0 


INDIA;   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  BELOW  EXPECTATIONS  IN  1988/89 

Indian  centrifugal  sugar  production  for  the  1988/89  (October-September)  season 
is  now  estimated  at  10.3  million  tons  (raw  basis),  down  5  percent  (550,000 
tons)  from  the  May  12,  1989,  estimate,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  in  New  Delhi.   The  new  estimate  consists  of  9.8  million  tons  of 
milled  sugar  and  500,000  tons  of  khandsari.   During  the  first  half  of  the 
1988/89  season  production  was  significantly  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  as  the  season  progressed,  sugarcane  deliveries  to  the  mills  fell 
dramatically  and  near  the  end  of  May  only  114  mills  were  operating  compared 
with  184  last  year  due  to  a  sharp  drop-off  in  the  availability  of  cane. 

While  excellent  monsoon  rains  boosted  yields  of  the  ratoon  portion  (second  and 
third  year  growth  of  the  cane  crop),  which  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  area,  first  cutting  cane  was  badly  affected  by  dry  conditions  at 
planting  in  early  1988.  The  dryness  caused  stress  and  reduced  tillering  which 
resulted  in  lower  yields. 

Plans  to  export  100,000  tons  of  sugar  have  been  halted  as  the  State  Trading 
Corporation  has  withdrawn  all  of  its  export  tenders.  Trade  and  industry 
observers  think,  sugar  imports  are  inevitable. 
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CUBA;   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  INCREASED  SLIGHTLY 


Cuban  centrifugal  sugar  production  for  the  1988/89  (October-September)  season 
is  estimated  at  8.1  million  tons  (raw  basis),  up  1  percent  from  USDA'S  May  12, 
1989,  estimate  and  9  percent  above  the  revised  1987/88  estimate  of  7.4  million 
tons,  according  to  the  American  Interest  Section  in  Havana.   The  report, 
citing  the  Cuban  press,  said  the  sugarcane  harvest  reached  74.1  million' tons 
(raw  material).  USDA  had  earlier  estimated  the  1988/89  sugarcane  harvest  at 
67.5  million  tons  and  the  1987/88  sugar  outturn  at  7.25  million  tons. 

CANADA;   WESTERN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY  FREIGHT  RATES  ANNOUNCED 

Transport  Canada  recently  announced  freight  rates  under  the  1984  Western  Grain 
Transportation  Act  (WGTA)  for  the  1989/90  crop  year.   Prairie  producers  will 
pay  an  average  of  C$9. 00  per  ton,  or  about  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
moving  the  commodities  to  export  position  at  Thunder  Bay  or  Vancouver.  While 
the  government's  share  of  the  freight  costs  dropped  this  year,  it  still 
remains  higher  than  the  69.6  percent  share  in  1984/85.   In  1984,  the  WGTA  was 
implemented  to  replace  the  freight  rate  structure  established  by  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  Agreement  of  1897  and  to  limit  the  heavy  rail  freight  subsidies 
benefiting  western  Canadian  grain  and  oilseed  producers.   Later  legislation 
limited  the  planned  rate  increases  in  response  to  low  world  grain  prices.   In 
1987  and  1988,  rate  increases  were  limited  through  the  Special  Freight 
Assistance  Program  which  provided  an  additional  freight  subsidy  beyond  that 
of  the  WGTA.   As  a  result  of  these  moves,  the  producers'  share  of  rail  freight 
costs  dropped  to  19  percent  in  1986/87  before  rising  to  its  current  level. 

Western  Grain  Transportation  Act  Freight  Rates  1/ 
1982/83  -  1989/90 


Year 


Government  Producer 
Cost  2/     Cost 


Special 
Assistance 


Total 


1983/84 

18.82 

1984/85 

17.62 

1985/86 

22.03 

1986/87 

24.97 

1987/88 

24.12 

1988/89 

22.99 

1989/90 

21.31 

$C  per  Metric  Ton 

5.72 
7.70 
6.00 
5.97 
6.34 
7.27 
9.00 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
1.98 
1.11 
NA 


24.54 
25.32 
28.03 
30.94 
30.46 
30.26 
30.31 


1/  For  transport  to  export  position  at  Thunder  Bay  or  Vancouver  from  midpoint 

prairie. 
2/  Government  cost  includes  Special  Freight  Assistance  when  applicable. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  ABOVE  1988/89 


The  first  coffee  production  forecast  for  the  1989/90  year  (October-September) 
is  95.2  million  60-kilogram  bags,  3  percent  above  the  1988/89  harvest,  but  7 
percent  less  than  the  outturn  in  1987/88.   All  regions  are  forecast  to  show 
increases  over  the  1988/89  estimate  except  Asia,  where  the  crop  is  projected 
down  7  percent. 

In  Brazil,  the  world's  largest  producer,  the  forecast  of  26.0  million  bags  is 
1  million  bags  or  4  percent  more  than  estimated  for  1988/89,  but  12  million 
bags  or  32  percent  less  than  for  1987/88.   Although  1989/90  would  normally 
have  been  the  on-year  in  the  states  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo,  a  drought  that 
persisted  until  January  1989  lowered  crop  prospects.   Also,  most  coffee  trees 
in  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais,  the  largest  producing  state,  are  expected  to 
experience  an  off-year  yield  cycle  in  1989/90,  further  diminishing  the 
possibility  of  normal  yields.   Brazilian  coffee  area  is  estimated  at  about  3.5 
million  hectares,  of  which  more  than  half  consists  of  exceptionally  high 
yielding  varieties.   The  surge  in  coffee  plantings  that  occurred  in  recent 
years  has  slowed  significantly.   Brazil's  current  coffee  tree  population  of 
slightly  over  4  billion  trees  has  an  estimated  production  potential  of  42 
million  bags. 

In  Colombia,  the  world's  second  largest  producer,  the  1989/90  crop  is  forecast 
at  13.0  million  bags,  16  percent  above  the  1988/89  level,  but  the  same  as  was 
harvested  in  1987/88.   Good  weather  conditions  in  March-April  1989  are 
expected  to  produce  abundant  blossoms  for  the  first  harvest  of  1989/90,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1989.  The  1988/89  production  estimate 
has  been  revised  downward  by  1.5  million  bags  because  excessive  rains  earlier 
in  the  season  caused  a  reduced  blossom  set,  a  higher  incidence  of  rust,  and 
difficulties  in  hulling  and  drying  coffee  on  farms.   In  addition,  production 
declined  in  many  areas  where  old  trees  were  pruned  or  replaced  with 
high-yielding  varieties.   Pruned  trees  need  18  months  to  recover  while  new 
trees  will  not  produce  for  2  years.  Tree  renovation  programs  have  been 
underway  since  1984/85  and  by  1987/88  the  total  renovated  area  was  estimated 
at  95,400  hectares  or  9  percent  of  the  total  planted  area  of  nearly  1.1 
million  hectares. 


In  Indonesia,  the  third  largest  producer  in  the  world,  production  is  forecast 
at  6.5  million  bags,  up  0.1  million  from  the  1988/89  estimate  and  12  percent 
more  than  the  1987/88  crop.   Excellent  weather  has  ensured  a  full  rebound  in 
production  since  the  1987  drought.   Sumatra  is  the  highest-producing  area  with 
about  70  percent  of  total  output,  east  Java  accounts  for  about  10  percent,  and 
Sulawesi  and  Timur  produce  most  of  the  remainder.  Area  planted  to  coffee  is 
estimated  at  0.95  million  hectares.  While  coffee  area  expanded  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  the  government  and  private  sectors  are  now  emphasizing  improved 
yields  and  quality.   However,  improvements  in  cultural  practices  are  difficult 
to  achieve,  given  the  large  number  of  small  producers  and  generally  limited 
credit.  The  typical  coffee  producer  is  a  "smallholder"  with  about  half  a 
hectare  of  land,  using  low  levels  of  inputs,  and  outdated  cultural  practices. 
Some  increases  in  area  are  occurring  from  new  plantings  of  arabica  coffee  in 
North  Sumatra  and  Sulawesi. 
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In  Mexico,  production  is  forecast  at  5.0  million  bags,  down  4  percent  from 
1988/89,  but  6  percent  above  the  1987/88  crop.  The  reduced  crop  outlook 
reflects  a  combination  of  unfavorable  weather  and  the  cyclical  nature  of 
production.   Drought  during  January-March  1989  adversely  affected  flowerings 
in  the  coffee  areas  of  Veracruz  and  Puebla.  Total  area  planted  to  coffee 
trees  is  estimated  at  530,000  hectares,  up  50,000  since  1985/86  mainly  as  a 
result  of  investment  by  large  scale  producers.  The  new  area  is  located 
primarily  in  Veracruz  and  Puebla.  These  large  producers  also  are  replacing 
old  coffee  trees  with  new  plantings  at  a  density  of  3,500  to  4,000  trees  per 
hectare.  The  current  financial  crisis  in  the  Mexican  coffee  sector  is 
expected  to  cause  small  scale  growers  to  reduce  tree  care. 

In  Cote  d'lvoire,  production  is  forecast  at  4.45  million  bags,  up  slightly 
from  the  previous  year  and  43  percent  above  the  revised  1987/88  estimate. 
Weather  conditions  this  year  have  generally  favored  flowering  and  cherry 
formation.   In  the  first  week  of  January  1989,  hot  dry  winds  prevailed, 
followed  by  irregular  but  abundant  rainfall  through  February.   From  March  to 
mid-April,  there  was  little  rainfall  and  temperatures  were  very  high.  Since 
April,  rainfall  has  been  regular  and  abundant.  The  yield  of  Ivoirian  coffee 
trees  remains  low  due  primarily  to  the  trees'  old  age.  Area  planted  to  coffee 
is  estimated  at  1.41  million  hectares.  Efforts  to  increase  production  by 
expanding  area,  pruning,  and  replanting  are  being  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
financing.   In  1989,  efforts  were  geared  toward  planting  18,000  hectares,  but 
only  12,582  hectares  were  planted  because  of  a  shortage  of  cuttings  and  the 
scarcity  of  credit.  An  additional  problem  is  that  the  Ivoirian  Government's 
producer  price  policy  encourages  the  expansion  of  cocoa  plantations  while 
discouraging  coffee  plantings. 


In  Ethiopia,  coffee  production  is  forecast  at  3.0  million  bags,  up  100,000 
from  last  year.  The  increase  in  output  is  attributed  mainly  to  abundant 
rainfall  and  an  improvement  in  management  practices.  The  current  estimate  of 
coffee  area  is  about  320,000  hectares,  unchanged  during  the  past  5  years.  One 
of  the  major  objectives  of  Ethiopia's  development  plan  is  to  increase  coffee 
production  through  an  expansion  of  the  acreage  controlled  by  the  state. 
However,  since  all  coffee  producing  regions,  except  Wellega,  are  food  deficit, 
it  is  thought  that  private  farmers  replacing  coffee  trees  with  food  and  other 
crops  will  offset  any  increase  in  the  state  sector.  In  Uganda,  the  forecast 
of  3.2  million  bags  is  up  0.2  million  from  the  previous  year  and  the  highest 
level  since  1972/73  when  4.2  million  bags  were  harvested.  The  coffee  area  is 
estimated  to  be  about  400,000  hectares.  The  Ugandan  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  plans  to  increase  coffee  production  to  more  than  5.0  million  bags  by  1991. 
To  achieve  that  target,  the  Ministry  proposes  that  1,000  hectares  of  coffee  be 
replanted  each  year  and  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Coffee  Board  and  Cooperative 
Unions  in  coffee  processing  and  marketing  be  abolished. 


In  Guatemala,  the  forecast  of  3.2  million  bags  is  9  percent  more  than 
harvested  in  1988/89.  This  would  surpass  the  previous  record  of  3.0  million 
bags  produced  in  1987/88.   Improved  cultivation  practices,  including  improved 
varieties,  better  use  of  fertilizer,  and  improved  prices,  have  contributed  to 
the  expanded  prospects.  The  area  planted  to  coffee  trees  has  remained  fairly 
constant  at  roughly  270,000  hectares. 


\ 
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Table  10 

GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

1986/87-1988/89,  ESTIMATES;  1989/90  FORECAST  1/ 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Costa  Rica 

2,566 

2,375 

2,758 

2,700 

Cuba 

380 

425 

450 

425 

Dominican  Republic 

855 

900 

840 

840 

El  Salvador 

2,275 

2,493 

1,592 

2,400 

Guatemala 

2,843 

3,020 

2,931 

3,200 

Haiti 

475 

540 

550 

550 

Honduras 

1,535 

1,493 

1,687 

1,550 

Jamaica  &  Dep. 

28 

41 

15 

25 

Mexico 

5,297 

4,717 

5,200 

5,000 

Nicaragua 

725 

650 

650 

650 

Panama 

195 

220 

200 

220 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

25 

15 

15 

1 

United  States  3/ 

284 

210 

212 

TOTAL 

17,483 

17,099 

17,100 

17,787               J 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Bolivia 

125 

155 

160 

180               6 

Brazil 

13,900 

38,000 

25,000 

26,000               1; 

Colombia 

11,000 

13,000 

11,200 

13,000               ^, 

Ecuador 

2,268 

1,660 

2,092 

2,200                   i; 

Guyana 

7 

4 

5 

5               t 

Paraguay 

330 

300 

325 

325                              JJ,; 

Peru 

1,200 

1,020 

1,400 

1,400               V,,, 

Venezuela 

1,169 

1,331 

1,330 

1,260              !;:i 

TOTAL 

29,999 

55,470 

41,512 

44,370               g 

AFRICA: 

Angola 

250 

250 

200 

200 

Benin 

20 

30 

40 

35 

Burundi 

495 

625 

600 

650 

Cameroon 

2,191 

1,251 

1,800 

1,300 

Central  African  Republic 

230 

235 

250 

250 

Congo 

15 

15 

25 

25 

Cote  d'lvoire 

4,405 

3,112 

4,420 

4,450 

Equatorial  Guinea 

18 

18 

15 

15 

Ethiopia 

2,700 

3,100 

2,900 

3,000 

Gabon 

12 

30 

35 

30 

Ghana 

18 

14 

15 

15 

Guinea 

90 

95 

100 

125 

Kenya 

1,822 

2,104 

1,750 

1,985 

Liberia 

72 

65 

70 

70 

Madagascar 

1,000 

1,125 

1,000 

1,150 

Malawi 

59 

83 

72 

95 
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Table  10 


GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

1986/87-1988/89,  ESTIMATES;  1989/90  FORECAST  1/ 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60-KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 


AFRICA  (CON'T.) 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 
Sierra  Leone 
Tanzania 
Togo 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 


1986/87 

1987/88 

80 

95 

643 

717 

95 

140 

701 

800 

260 

290 

2,700 

2,600 

1,875 

1,970 

13 

11 

200 

250 

1988/89 


90 

680 

125 

816 

300 

3,000 

1,650 

10 

175 


1989/90 


95 

700 

110 

950 

300 

3,200 

1,600 

15 

225 


TOTAL 


19,967 


19,025 


20,138 


20,590 


ASIA: 


India 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Sri  Lanka 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Yemen 


3,350 

5,900 

80 

1,125 

25 

463 

110 

55 


2,080 

5,800 

78 

1,045 

70 

610 

130 

60 


3,350 

6,400 

75 

1,350 

75 

680 

150 

65 


3,500 

6,500 

75 

1,450 

75 

700 

175 

65 


TOTAL 


11,108 


9,873 


12,145 


11,290 


OCEANIA: 

New  Caledonia 
Papua  New  Guinea 

TOTAL 


6 

756 

762 


6 
1,100 

1,106 


6 
1,179 

1,185 


6 
1,200 

1,206 


WORLD  TOTAL 


79,316 


102,573 


92,080 


95,243 


1/  Coffee  marketing  year  begins  about  October  in  some  countries  and  April  or 

July  in  others. 
2/  One  bag  =  132.276  pounds. 
3/  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

NOTE:   Production  estimates  for  some  countries  include  cross-border  movements. 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  UP  IN  1989 

World  1989  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  7.22  million  tons, 
nearly  8  percent  above  last  year's  harvest.   The  increase  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  projected  10-percent  increase  in  China's  production  to  a  record 
2.89  million  tons  and  a  recovery  of  Indian  production  following  last  year's 
drought. 

Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  in  North  America  is  forecast  up  8 
percent  in  1989  to  0.83  million  tons.   Production  is  forecast  down  23  percent 
in  Mexico,  due  to  tight  planting  credits.   Canada  is  expected  to  produce  a 
10-percent  larger  crop.   Plantings  are  estimated  up  6  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-affected  crop  and  export  prospects  have  improved.   In  the 
United  States  production  is  projected  up  12  percent  on  12-percent  higher 
plantings  because  of  higher  production  quotas  for  hurley  and  flue-cured 
tobacco. 


Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  in  South  America  is  estimated  up 
5  percent  in  1989  to  0.59  million  tons.   Brazil's  1989  crop  is  estimated  up 
5  percent  to  a  new  record  because  favorable  prices  led  to  expanded  plantings 
and  better  weather  enhanced  yields  in  the  northeast.   Argentine  production  is 
projected  up  5  percent  despite  drought  damage  in  some  areas  because  of 
increased  industry  support  to  growers  of  hurley  and  flue-cured  tobacco. 
Although  Colombia's  yields  are  down  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  production  is 
projected  up  3  percent  because  strong  export  demand  encouraged  increased 
plantings. 

The  EC's  1989  tobacco  crop  is  projected  at  O.Al  million  tons,  up  3  percent 
from  last  year,  mostly  based  upon  higher  production  in  Greece  and  Spain. 
Greece's  1989  crop  is  projected  up  11  percent  because  of  higher  support  prices 
for  oriental  tobacco  resulting  from  a  devaluation  of  the  "green  rate" 
(internal  EC  exchange  rate  used  for  agricultural  prices).   Italy's  1989  crop 
is  projected  down  5  percent  due  to  an  extended  period  of  dry  weather. 
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Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  projected  up  13  percent  to  0.37  million  tons. 
Bulgaria's  crop  is  expected  to  rebound  from  last  year's  drought  and  rise  16 
percent.   Production  is  also  projected  up  in  Yugoslavia  as  plantings  increase 
from  last  year's  depressed  level. 

Soviet  tobacco  production  for  1989  is  projected  at  0.24  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  1988.   Soviet  plantings  are  expected  to  stabilize  at  the  1988 
level  of  132,000  hectares  after  a  sharp  3-year  decline  from  the  1985  high  of 
193,500  hectares. 

Tobacco  production  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  projected  to  be  up  11  percent  in 
1989  to  0.33  million  tons.   Zimbabwe's  1989  crop  is  estimated  up  7  percent 
because  of  better  yields.  The  1989  crop  is  expected  to  return  a  higher  price 
than  the  1988  crop.   Malawi's  1989  crop  is  projected  up  28  percent  because  of 
very  favorable  weather  and  increased  plantings.   South  Africa's  crop  is 
estimated  up  10  percent  in  1989.   Good  weather  favored  increased  yields  and 
plantings  were  increased  slightly. 
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Tobacco  production  in  East  Asia  for  1989  is  projected  up  9  percent  to  A. 05 
million  tons.   China's  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  up  10  percent;  plantings  are 
forecast  up  16  percent  because  tobacco  has  been  providing  better  returns  than 
grain  or  other  price-regulated  crops.   India's  tobacco  crop  is  projected  up  24 
percent  from  the  drought-reduced  1988  harvest.   More  normal  rainfall  in  late 
1988  encouraged  farmers  to  increase  area  and  contributed  to  improved  yields. 
Indonesia's  production  is  projected  down  because  of  reduced  plantings  as  food 
crops  are  expected  to  yield  higher  returns.   South  Korean  production  is 
projected  down  slightly  based  on  reduced  plantings.  The  government  tobacco 
monopoly  is  facing  increased  competition  from  imported  tobacco  products  and 
tobacco  farmers  are  moving  to  other,  less  labor  intensive  crops.   The 
Philippines'  1989  crop  is  estimated  up  12  percent  as  yields  rebound. 
Excessive  rainfall  during  the  1988  growing  season  caused  yield  losses  from 
disease  problems  in  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  predominant  type  grown. 
Production  could  have  expanded  more,  but  growers  are  experiencing  serious 
credit  problems.   Japanese  production  is  projected  down  sharply  due  to  a 
25-percent  cut  in  area  planted,  largely  as  a  result  of  liberalized  cigarette 
imports  and  reduced  demand  for  home-grown  leaf.   Pakistan's  production  is 
projected  down  because  of  reduced  plantings  due  to  sharply  higher  taxes  on 
cigarettes.  Thailand's  crop  is  estimated  up  10  percent,  despite  reduced 
plantings  last  fall,  because  ideal  weather  during  the  winter  growing  season 
boosted  yields. 

The  1989  unmanufactured  tobacco  crop  in  the  Middle  East  is  projected  at  0.25 
million  tons,  down  8  percent  from  1988  mostly  because  of  lower  production  in 
Turkey.  Turkey's  1989  crop  is  projected  down  12  percent  because  of  a 
reduction  in  plantings  in  reaction  to  changes  in  export  policy.  The  Turkish 
Government  cut  the  export  subsidy  for  1988  crop,  and  this  forced  exporters  to 
delay  or  attempt  to  cut  payments  to  farmers. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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Table  11 


TOTAL  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  UNMANUFACTURED 


AREA  HARVESTED 

FARM  SALES 
1987      1988 

WEIGHT 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989  JUNE 

1989  JUNE 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

26,471 

30,585 

32,530 

60,850 

71,255 

78,125 

Mexico 

47,443 

44,895 

33,044 

48,720 

75,120 

57,750 

United  States 

237,616 

257,106 

288,834 

540,090 

621,751 

695,369 

REGION  TOTAL 

311,530 

332,586 

354,408 

649,660 

768,126 

831,244 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

53,100 

55,233 

52,277 

70,231 

72,235 

75,600 

Bolivia 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

286,000 

267,000 

285,000 

410,000 

419,000 

440,000 

Chile 

2,613 

3,024 

3,438 

8,825 

9,969 

11,511 

Colombia 

21,499 

20,873 

22,094 

31,637 

31,995 

33,203 

Ecuador 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

3,850 

3,850 

3,850 

Guyana 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Paraguay 

9,302 

6,200 

6,200 

12,000 

7,378 

7,378 

Peru 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

Uruguay 

800 

800 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

Venezuela 

8,014 

8,799 

8,461 

13,300 

14,528 

14,200 

TOTAL  REGION 

386,978 

367,579 

383,920 

555,693 

564,805 

591,592 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

950 

800 

910 

1,662 

1,643 

1,571 

El  Salvador 

500 

620 

624 

1,394 

1,408 

1,531 

Guatemala 

4,370 

5,184 

6,059 

7,303 

8,950 

10,493 

Honduras 

2,372 

2,340 

2,534 

3,963 

3,775 

4,600 

Nicaragua 

2,240 

2,240 

2,240 

4,550 

4,550 

4,550 

Panama 

720 

720 

720 

1,302 

1,302 

1,302 

TOTAL  REGION 

11,152 

11,904 

13,087 

20,174 

21,628 

24,047 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

55,000 

55,000 

55,000 

43,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Dominican  Republic 

22,798 

22,827 

25,674 

31,656 

24,908 

28,628 

Haiti 

565 

565 

565 

730 

730 

730 

Jamaica  &  Dep 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

2,339 

2,339 

2,339 

Trinidad  and  Toba 

go   100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

i.: 
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TOTAL  REGION 

79,638 

79,667 

82,514 

77,895 

72,147 

75,867 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,500 

5,500 

-Libya 

900 

900 

900 

1 ,450 

•  1,450 

1,450 

Morocco 

3,357 

4,767 

5,800 

4,686 

6,437 

7,685 

Tunisia 

4,450 

5,400 

5,410 

5,040 

5,500 

5,600 

TOTAL  REGION 

14,707 

15,067 

16,110 

17,176 

18,887 

20,235 

June  1989 
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Table  11 


TOTAL  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  UNMANUFACTURED 


AREA  HARVESTED 

FARM  SALES  WE: 
1987      1988 

IGHT 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989  JUNE 

1989  JUNE 
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OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Cameroon 

2,300 

2,300 

2,300 

2,480 

2,400 

2,400 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  4,100 

4,100 

4,100 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Ghana 

1,800 

1,825 

1,825 

1,246 

1,166 

1,200 

Ivory  Coast 

9,450 

9,450 

9,450 

2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

Kenya 

4,830 

4,830 

4,860 

6,995 

8,262 

8,850 

Liberia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Madagascar 

5,900 

5,900 

5,900 

5,300 

5,300 

5,300 

Malawi 

89,250 

88,150 

93,900 

75,758 

74,929 

95,550 

Mauritius 

600 

633 

650 

1,049 

1,003 

1,050 

Mozambique 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,900 

2,900 

2,900 

Nigeria 

8,198 

8,198 

8,198 

7,642 

8,075 

8,075 

Sierra  Leone 

540 

540 

540 

580 

580 

580 

South  Africa,  Rep 

.  26,083 

24,936 

25,699 

27,780 

31,957 

35,345 

Tanzania 

24,618 

21,250 

21,250 

17,355 

17,055 

17,055 

Uginda 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

Zaire 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

4,110 

4,110 

4,110 

Zambia 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,750 

4,300 

4,300 

Zimbabwe 

65,670 

61,864 

62,490 

131,483 

123,631 

132,512 

TOTAL  REGION 

263,499 

254,136 

261,322 

299,138 

296,578 

330,137 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

54,000 

54,000 

54,000 

51,545 

51,545 

51,545 

Burma 

46,000 

55,000 

55,000 

40,000 

45,000 

45,000 

China  (Mainland)! , 

,128,500 

1,507,200 

1,743,550 

1,943,000  2 

,620,000  2 

,886,161 

India 

383,800 

323,955 

364,665 

459,100 

358,930 

445,150 

Indonesia 

279,358 

287,012 

265,020 

154,020 

159,011 

155,520 

Japan 

42,327 

40,557 

30,662 

94,400 

85,790 

71,000 

Cambodia 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Korea,  Dem.  Rep. 

37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

46,000 

46,000 

46,000 

Korea,  Rep. 

35,274 

31,821 

31,014 

78,039 

72,998 

70,300 

Laos 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Malaysia 

12,664 

9,887 

12,740 

11,388 

7,872 

11,865 

Pakistan 

38,996 

41,599 

35,480 

69,200 

69,530 

61,880 

Philippines 

47,898 

52,142 

51,050 

79,417 

70,434 

79,150 

Singapore 

30 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

Sri  Lanka 

12,165 

12,165 

12,165 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Taiwan 

9,070 

8,423 

8,150 

24,005 

20,766 

20,110 

Thailand 

59,141 

53,518 

52,490 

67,087 

54,228 

59,379 

Vietnam 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,000 

REGION  TOTAL  1, 

,231,223 

2,559,309 

2,798,016 

3,162,251  3, 

,707,154  4 

,048,110 

June  1989 
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\i  WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

World  commercial  citrus  production  for  the  1988/89  season  is  forecast  at  49.39 
million  tons,  up  2.77  million  or  6  percent  from  1987/88.  Higher  orange 
production  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  and  recovery  from  the  freeze 
damaged  1987/88  orange  crop  in  Greece  and  Italy,  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
increase. 

Northern  Hemisphere  citrus  production  for  1988/89  is  expected  to  total  33.2 
million  tons,  up  4  percent  from  last  year.  Although  total  U.S.  citrus 
production  for  1988/89  is  anticipated  to  rise  by  4  percent  from  1987/88, 
earlier  projections  indicated  lemon  and  orange  production  would  be 
substantially  higher.   Dry  winter  weather  in  Florida  reduced  yields  and  fruit 
size  of  oranges  and  freezes  in  California  damaged  the  lemon  crop. 

Spain's  citrus  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  4.1  million  tons,  down 
from  4.5  million  last  year,  but  above  the  3.9  million  tons  harvested  during 
the  1987/88  season.   Prolonged  cold,  rainy  weather  dampened  production 
prospects  early  in  the  season  leading  to  smaller  than  anticipated  harvests  of 
oranges,  tangerines,  and  lemons.   High  winds  and  warm,  rainy  weather  prior  to 
harvesting  reportedly  reduced  the  quality  of  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
orange  and  tangerine  crops.   Quality  losses  for  lemons  appear  minimal. 

Citrus  production  in  Japan  is  expected  to  decline  to  2.7  million  tons — down 
19  percent  from  last  year  and  4  percent  below  earlier  estimates.  The 
projected  shortfall  primarily  reflects  an  off-year  in  the  bearing  cycle  for 
mikans — the  main  tangerine-type  fruit  grown  in  Japan.   During  the  1970's, 
off-year  production  of  mikans  exceeded  3  million  tons,  but  subsidized  tree 
removals,  designed  to  eliminate  surplus  production,  have  reduced  planted  area 
from  175,000  hectares  in  1972/73  to  an  estimated  101,000  hectares  in  1988/89. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  inclement  weather  has  reduced  Israeli  citrus 
production  to  an  estimated  1.1  million  tons,  down  from  levels  of  over  1.5 
million  tons  during  the  late  1970' s  and  early  1980' s.   Extremely  hot,  dry 
weather  in  May  1988  damaged  flowers  and  impeded  fruit  setting.  Wind  storms  in 
December,  followed  by  prolonged  freezes  during  both  January  and  February, 
further  reduced  the  crop  through  droppage  and  may  also  have  caused  some  tree 
damage . 

Greek  citrus  production  during  1988/89  is  forecast  to  not  only  exceed  earlier 
projections,  but  to  top  last  year's  freeze-damaged  crop  by  67  percent. 
Beneficial,  early  season  rains  are  expected  to  boost  Morocco's  1988/89  citrus 
harvest  to  1.3  million  tons.  Navels  and  Clementines  appear  to  have  fared 
extremely  well.   However,  total  gains  on  the  season  may  be  moderated  somewhat 
by  smaller  than  anticipated  yields  of  the  late  producing  variety  Maroc-Late, 
whose  development  was  hampered  by  unusually  dry,  cool  winter  weather. 
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Citrus  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  expected  to  rise  10  percent 
during  the  1988/89  season — to  nearly  16.3  million  tons.  This  increase  is  due 
mainly  to  a  14-percent  increase  in  Brazilian  production  (primarily  oranges  in 
Sao  Paulo)  resulting  from  improved  weather,  better  grove  maintenance,  and 
additional  trees  reaching  bearing  age.   Citrus  production  in  Argentina  is 
expected  to  decline  for  the  second  consecutive  year.   Preliminary  assessments 
indicate  that  the  1988/89  harvest  will  total  only  1.2  million  tons — almost 
200,000  tons  less  than  last  season — due  to  widespread  drought.  Drought  damage 
was  particularly  severe  in  the  state  of  Tucuman,  where  most  of  Argentina's 
lemons  are  produced.   The  decline  in  lemon  production  accounts  for  more  than 
half  the  total  drop  in  Argentine  citrus  production  this  season. 

In  South  Africa,  citrus  production  reached  record  levels  during  the  1987/88 
season  due  to  favorable  water  supplies.  A  moderate  downturn  is  expected  this 
season — a  reflection  of  the  large  crop  last  year  and  reduced  fertilizer  usage 
this  year.   Citrus  production  in  Australia  is  projected  to  reach  near-record 
levels  during  1988/89.   Preliminary  assessments  place  output  at  623,000  tons, 
up  13  percent  from  last  year,  due  to  significantly  better  weather  throughout 
the  growing  season. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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Table  12 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  1/ 

CUBA  2/ 

Oranges 

408 

447 

500 

520 

540 

Tangerines 

20 

32 

30 

25 

30 

Grapefruit 

155 

237 

250 

284 

300 

Citrus,  other 

53 

70 

59 

75 

70 

TOTAL 


636 


786 


839 


904 


940 


CYPRUS  2/ 

Oranges 

155 

157 

204 

Tangerines 

5 

5 

5 

Grapefruit 

96 

93 

111 

Lemons 

43 

54 

54 

Citrus,  other 

2 

0 

0 

TOTAL  301 

EGYPT  2/ 

Oranges  1,182 

Tangerines  104 

Grapefruit  2 

Lemons  1 

Citrus,  other  117 

TOTAL  1,406 


309 


1,168 

106 

2 

1 

120 

1,397 


374 


1,235 

117 

2 

1 

150 

1,505 


138 

167 

6 

5 

96 

104 

46 

51 

0 

0 

286 


1,387 

134 

2 

2 

138 

1,663 


327 


1,390 

120 

2 

2 

138 

1,652 


M 
K 


GAZA  STRIP  2/ 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 


TOTAL 


140 
15 
12 

167 


142 
13 
15 

170 


151 
14 
15 

180 


83 

125 

10 

10 

12 

12 

105 


147 


GREECE 


Oranges 

775 

554 

881 

Tangerines 

51 

54 

68 

Grapefruit 

5 

5 

6 

Lemons 

155 

186 

168 

Citrus,  other 

4 

4 

4 

462 

780 

49 

69 

5 

6 

89 

160 

3 

3 

TOTAL 


990 


803 


1,127 


608 


1,018 


ISRAEL 


Oranges 

941 

685 

815 

Tangerines 

99 

123 

158 

Grapefruit 

375 

371 

392 

Lemons 

66 

50 

69 

Citrus,  other 

2 

6 

13 

627 

550 

122 

140 

317 

373 

47 

41 

14 

20 

TOTAL 


1,483 


1,235 


1,447 


1,127 


1,124 


June  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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Table  12 


(CONTINUED) 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL 
(1,000  Met 

CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
:ric  Tons) 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  1/ 

ITALY 

Oranges 

1,960 

2,257 

2,424 

1,400 

2,020 

Tangerines 

360 

500 

531 

336 

510 

Grapefruit 

8 

8 

8 

3 

6 

Lemons 

744 

800 

813 

660 

750 

Citrus,  other 

31 

38 

41 

33 

40 

TOTAL 

3,103 

3,603 

3,817 

2,432 

3,326 

JAPAN 

Oranges 

59 

63 

62 

67 

58 

Tangerines 

2,344 

2,870 

2,542 

2,941 

2,390 

Lemons 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Citrus,  other 

269 

288 

279 

288 

236 

TOTAL 

2,673 

3,222 

2,884 

3,298 

2,685 

MEXICO  2/ 

Oranges 

1,000 

1,410 

1,683 

1,942 

2,268 

Tangerines 

67 

123 

131 

151 

157 

Grapefruit 

53 

82 

91 

105 

79 

Lemons 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Citrus,  other 

600 

500 

600 

672 

680 

TOTAL 

1,723 

2,124 

2,514 

2,879 

3,193 

MOROCCO 

Oranges 

686 

841 

650 

913 

890 

Tangerines 

244 

347 

290 

300 

390 

Grapefruit 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Lemons 

18 

17 

20 

20 

21 

Citrus,  other 

7 

7 

7 

16 

22 

TOTAL 

960 

1,218 

971 

1,253 

1,327 

SPAIN 

Oranges 

1,365 

1,942 

2,059 

2,442 

2,225 

Tangerines 

947 

1,050 

1,164 

1,307 

1,120 

Grapefruit 

8 

13 

18 

18 

22 

Lemons 

325 

482 

613 

760 

679 

Citrus,  other 

14 

23 

16 

16 

15 

TOTAL 

2,659 

3,510 

3,870 

4,543 

4,061 

June  1989 
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Table  12 


[CONTINUED) 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  1/ 

rURKEY  2/ 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

760 

219 

21 

240 

505 

257 

24 

180 

750 

300 

30 

250 

700 

280 

27 

220 

5 

750 

320 

30 

280 

4 

Citrus,  other 

15 

9 

6 

TOTAL 

1,255 

975 

1,336 

1,232 

1,384 

UNITED  STATES 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Citrus,  other 

6,241 
273 

2,046 

889 

65 

6,913 
290 

2,122 

632 

69 

7,122 
363 

2,330 

986 

58 

7,895 
364 

2,523 

712 

52 

8,191 

356 

2,602 

TOTAL 

9,514 

10,026 

10,859 

11,546 

11,948          1 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Oranges         15,672 
Tangerines       4,733 
Grapefruit       2,789 
Lemons           2,497 
Citrus,  other     1,179 

17,084 
5,757 
2,976 
2,427 
1,134 

18,536 
5,699 
3,256 
2,999 
1,233 

18,576 
6,015 
3,394 
2,579 
1,312 

19,954          ?'  ! 
5,607          S! 
3,538          I 

2,757          ^'i 
1,276            v; 

1,1. 

TOTAL 

26,870 

29,378 

31,723 

31,876 

33,132          ''' 

ARGENTINA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

653 
241 
157 
360 

623 
243 
178 
450 

630 
260 
165 
460 

600 
250 
160 
400 

540          |i 
240           1 
145          S 
290 

TOTAL 

1,411 

1,494 

1,515 

1,410 

1,215 

AUSTRALIA 
Oranges 
Tangerines 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 

489 
33 
37 
46 

523 
34 
33 
45 

475 
33 
32 
36 

450 
32 
31 
37 

504 
41 
35 
43 

TOTAL 

605 

635 

576 

550 

623 

June  1989 
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(CONTINUED) 


Table  12 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  1/ 

BRAZIL 

Oranges 

10 

,309 

11 

,015 

10 

,975 

10 

,500 

12 

,150 

Tangerines 

668 

486 

479 

'453 

460 

Grapefruit 

24 

21 

29 

24 

24 

Lemons 

16 

16 

35 

35 

35 

Citrus,  other 

366 

347 

396 

512 

500 

TOTAL 


CHILE 


Oranges 
Lemons 

TOTAL 


11,383 


70 
70 

140 


SOUTH  AFRICA,  REPUBLIC  OF 


Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

TOTAL 


486 

102 

56 

644 


11,885 


73 
70 

143 


497 
99 
57 

653 


11,914 


95 
64 


159 


625 

121 

66 

812 


11,524 


120 
80 

200 


13,169 


100 
90 

190 


684 

680 

140 

138 

68 

67 

892 


885 


URUGUAY 

Oranges 

82 

Tangerines 

45 

Grapefruit 

5 

Lemons 

39 

TOTAL 


SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


171 


TOTAL 


14,354 


TOTAL 


41,224 


90 

48 

6 

46 

190 


79 

45 

8 

52 

184 


15,000 


15,160 


44,378 


46,883 


68 

71 

35 

37 

8 

8 

54 

57 

165 


14,741 


46,617 


173 


Oranges 

12 

,089 

12 

,821 

12 

,879 

12 

,422 

14,045 

Tangerines 

987 

811 

817 

770 

778 

Grapefruit 

325 

337 

355 

363 

350 

Lemons 

587 

684 

713 

674 

582 

Citrus,  other 

366 

347 

396 

512 

500 

16,255 


WORLD  CITRUS 

Oranges 

27,761 

29,905 

31,415 

30,998 

33,999 

Tangerines 

5,720 

6,568 

6,516 

6,785 

6,385 

Grapefruit 

3,114 

3,313 

3,611 

3,757 

3,888 

Lemons 

3,084 

3,111 

3,712 

3,253 

3,339 

Citrus,  other 

1,545 

1,481 

1,629 

1,824 

1,776 

49,387 


1/  June  1989  Estimate.   2/  Estimate  previously  reported. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  CHINA 

China  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.   In  1988/89  it 
produced  an  estimated  4.2  million  tons  (19.3  million  bales),  almost  one-fourth 
of  total  world  output.   It  also  is  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  cotton 
products  and  a  major  exporter  of  raw  cotton  and  textiles.   The  Chinese 
Government  strongly  supports  cotton  growers  and  the  textile  industry  through 
production  incentives,  technical  assistance,  and  economic  policy.   Despite 
these  efforts,  shortages  of  agricultural  and  financial  resources  will  make  it 
difficult  for  the  country  to  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  to  meet 
its  domestic  and  foreign  demands. 


Background 

China's  status  as  the  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world  is  a  fairly  recent 
development.   Production  was  only  2.0  million  bales  from  2.8  million  hectares 
in  1949.   After  a  rapid  increase  in  the  early  1950' s,  cotton  area  and 
production  remained  steady  for  the  next  two  decades  at  4  to  5  million  hectares 
and  9.5  to  11.5  million  bales. 

During  the  last  10  years,  China's  cotton  production  has  gone  through  several 
stages.   The  first  was  a  period  of  rapid  growth  following  the  introduction  of 
price  incentives  in  1978.   Cotton  output  increased  from  10.1  million  bales  in 
1979/80  to  a  record  28.7  million  bales  in  1984/85,  and  China  suddenly  became 
an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  cotton.   However,  the  record  crop 
created  a  huge  stock  build  up,  and  the  government  decided  to  adjust  its 
production  policies  to  bring  supply  and  demand  back  into  balance.  The  seventh 
5-year  plan  (1986-1990)  set  the  cotton  production  target  at  4.25  million  tons 
(19.5  million  bales)  per  year,  considered  to  be  the  amount  needed  to  meet 
domestic  demand  and  export  commitments.  Area  and  production  declined  in  1985 
and  1986  as  intended,  but  a  tight  supply  situation  developed  as  consumption 
and  trade  continued  to  rise  faster  than  expected. 

In  1987,  the  Chinese  Government  again  decided  to  encourage  production  by 
raising  cotton  prices  and  offering  other  incentives.   Farmers  responded  by 
increasing  area  by  400,000  hectares  in  1987  and  an  additional  800,000  hectares 
in  1988.   However,  poor  weather  conditions  in  major  producing  provinces 
throughout  the  1988  growing  season  sharply  reduced  yields.   Production  from 
the  1988/89  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  19.3  million  bales,  down  200,000 
bales  from  the  previous  year  and  below  the  Government  target.   To  make  up  for 
the  shortfall,  the  Chinese  Government  has  set  the  production  target  for 
1989/90  at  4.5  million  tons  (20.7  million  bales). 
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Production  Policy 

A  poor  crop  in  1988,  serious  cotton  shortages,  and  farmer  dis-satisfaction 
with  existing  government  practices  led  to  major  cotton  policy  reforms  for 
1989.  This  year,  the  State  Council  improved  price  incentives  to  encourage 
production  and  established  stronger  administrative  controls  over  inputs, 
cotton  consumption,  and  trade.   Farmers  will  get  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
cotton  purchase  price,  as  well  as  70  kilograms  (kg)  of  fertilizer  and  5  kg  of 
fuel  at  a  subsidized  price  for  every  100  kg  of  cotton  they  sell  to  the  state. 
The  government  also  has  monopolized  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  to 
help  control  their  cost  and  make  more  available  to  the  farmers. 
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Other  policies  were  introduced  to  make  local  authorities  directly  responsible 
for  fulfilling  cotton  production  quotas  and  force  provinces  to  become  more 
self-sufficient.   The  provinces  were  given  permission  to  keep  70  percent  of 
the  profits  from  the  sales  of  cotton  above  quota  and  to  charge  an  "export"  fee 
of  128  yuan  per  ton  for  cotton  sold  to  other  provinces  in  exchange  for  grain. 
In  addition,  many  provinces  have  added  their  own  incentives  to  support  cotton 
farmers  and  encourage  production.   These  include  increasing  the  grain  ration 
to  cotton  growing  areas,  improving  the  supply  of  agricultural  inputs  such  as 
fertilizer  and  plastic  film,  and  shifting  more  land  into  cotton  production. 

Current  Conditions  for  1989/90  Crop 

A  survey  taken  before  the  1989  planting  season  indicated  that  cotton  farmers, 
faced  with  rising  production  costs,  low  fixed  prices,  and  the  government's 
lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  their  crop,  intended  to  reduce  planted  area  by  15  to 
20  percent.   However,  they  responded  well  to  the  government's  production 
incentives,  and  the  latest  estimate  of  area  planted  to  cotton  is  only  5 
percent  lower  than  1988.   Because  so  much  potential  cotton  land  was  planted  to 
winter  wheat  last  fall  in  northern  China,  the  additional  acreage  to  meet 
government  area  targets  will  have  to  come  from  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
late-sown  and  double-cropped  cotton. 

Early  season  weather  conditions  for  the  1989/90  cotton  crop  have  been  mixed. 
In  northern  China,  moderate  rainfall  in  late  April  and  mid-May  eased  dry 
planting  conditions  in  the  major  producing  provinces  of  Shandong  and  Hebei, 
but  a  moisture  deficit  still  existed  in  the  lower  Yellow  River  Valley  and 
isolated  parts  of  Henan,  Jiangsu,  Shanxi,  and  Liaoning.  Temperatures  have 
been  above  normal  and  sowing  work  is  about  a  week  ahead  of  schedule  in  these 
areas.   Planting  conditions  in  the  northwest  and  the  region  between  the  Yellow 
and  Yangtze  Rivers  have  been  very  good,  but  persistently  cool,  wet  weather  and 
local  flooding  this  spring  have  likely  delayed  cotton  planting  and  crop 
development  in  the  Yangtze  River  Valley. 

Agronomic  Overview 

Cotton  in  China  is  grown  under  a  wide  variety  of  climatic,  moisture,  and  soil 
conditions,  from  the  hilly,  subtropical  regions  of  Sichuan  and  Jiangxi  to  the 
flat,  semi-arid  plains  of  northern  China  and  the  oases  in  the  desert 
northwest.  The  country's  oldest  and  highest-yielding  cotton  production  area 
is  located  in  the  Yangtze  River  Valley  in  central  China,  but  problems  with 
waterlogging,  flooding,  and  shortages  of  arable  land  have  caused  cotton 
production  to  expand  steadily  to  the  north  and  west.   It  is  now  concentrated 
in  the  Yellow  River  Valley,  where  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  cotton  cultivation. 

Under  the  current  tight  supply  situation,  the  Chinese  Government  will  continue 
to  emphasize  quantity  over  quality.   Most  cotton  research  in  China  is  focused 
on  the  development  of  high-yield  varieties  with  high  disease  resistance.  The 
government  also  is  looking  for  varieties  with  salt  and  alkaline  tolerance  that 
mature  quickly.   In  the  northern  growing  areas,  the  main  varieties  are  Lumian 
#8  and  #11  and  Jiamian.   Most  of  China's  production  has  been  of  the  lower 
grades  of  cotton,  which  are  popular  with  domestic  users  and  international 
customers,  though  an  increasing  amount  of  high-quality,  extra-long  staple 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  northwest  province  of  Xinjiang  for  the  export  market. 
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In  the  past  few  years,  China  has  developed  cotton  production  bases  in 
Shandong,  Jiangsu,  Hebei,  Henan,  Hubei,  and  the  Xinjiang  Autonomous  Region  to 
increase  productivity  and  improve  the  country's  export  capabilities.   These 
bases  receive  extra  production  inputs,  agricultural  research  and  technical 
advice,  priority  on  rail  transportation,  ginning  equipment  and  480-pound 
balers,  marketing  freedom,  and  special  tax  exemptions. 


Outlook 

With  an  expected  population  growth  of  10  to  15  million  people  a  year  and 
improving  living  standards,  China  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
its  demand  for  cotton  and  textiles.   Cotton  production  has  been  below  target  2 
of  the  last  3  years,  and  supplies  are  reportedly  very  tight.  Textile  mills 
are  closing  for  lack  of  raw  materials  and  exports  are  expected  to  fall  in  the 
coming  year.   It  is  unlikely  that  cotton  area  will  be  able  to  expand  greatly 
because  of  limited  arable  land  and  the  priority  given  to  grain  production. 
The  focus  in  the  future  will  necessarily  be  on  improving  yields  through  better 
varieties  and  increasing  the  availability  of  agricultural  inputs.  This  may  be 
difficult  because  yields  are  already  relatively  high  by  international 
standards  and  the  cost  of  agricultural  inputs  is  steadily  increasing. 


Paulette  Sandene  (202)  475-5133 
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Table  13 

CHINA :   TOTAL 

COTTON  PRODUCTION 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION 

BALES 

(1,000  HA) 

(KG/HA) 

(1,000 

MT) 

(MILL.) 

1979/80 

4,512 

489 

2,207 

10.1 

1980/81 

4,920 

550 

2,707 

12.4 

1981/82 

5,185 

572 

2,968 

13.6 

1982/83 

5,828 

616 

3,592 

16.5 

1983/84 

6,077 

763 

4,638 

21.3 

1984/85 

6,923 

903 

6,249 

28.7 

1985/86 

5,140 

805 

4,137 

19.0 

1986/87 

4,306 

824 

3,549 

16.3 

1987/88 

4,844 

876 

4,246 

19.5 

1988/89 

5,577 

753 

4,202 

19.3 

Table  U 

COTTON 

PRODUCTION 

BY 

PROVINCE  - 

1988/89 

1/ 

AREA      YIELD   PRODUCTION 
(1,000  HA)   (KG/HA)    (1,000  MT) 


Northern  and  Western  Provinces 


Shandong 

1,426 

707 

1,137 

Hebei 

916 

633 

580 

Henan 

900 

656 

590 

Xinjiang 

356 

772 

275 

Shanxi 

112 

777 

87 

Southern  Provinces 

Jiangsu 

613 

917 

562 

Hubei 

432 

1  005 

434 

Anhui 

270 

722 

195 

Sichuan 

105 

838 

88 

Hunan 

90 

489 

44 

China  Total 

5,577 

753 

4,200 

1/  Source:   U.S.  Agricultural  Counselor  Estimates/Beijing 
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TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING  FORECAST  UP  SHARPLY  IN  1989 


Output  of  tomatoes  for  processing  in  11  major  producing  countries  is  forecast 
at  18.0  million  tons  for  1989,  sharply  above  the  1988  level.   Preliminary 
forecasts  indicate  1989  area  harvested  in  the  11  countries  will  be  up  10 
percent  compared  to  1988.   Most  of  the  increase  in  area  will  occur  in  the 
United  States  and  Italy.   Production  of  processing  tomatoes  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  (consisting  of  5  EC  countries  plus  Turkey  and  Israel)  is 
forecast  to  increase  nearly  25  percent  based  on  a  11-million-hectare  (7 
percent)  increase  in  area. 

In  the  United  States,  tight  supplies  and  higher  prices  in  product  markets  have 
stimulated  a  large  increase  in  plantings.   U.S.  contracted  area  is  estimated 
at  131,000  hectares,  20,000  above  1988.   Production  under  contract  in  1989  is 
forecast  at  8.7  million  tons,  2  million  tons  above  last  year's  total 
production.   Last  year  excessive  temperatures  during  the  summer  months  and 
abnormal  coolness  during  late  September  caused  yield  losses.   The  lower  yields 
offset  an  increase  in  area  contracted  and  caused  a  downturn  in  production  of 
processing  tomatoes.    Planted  area  in  Ontario,  the  leading  producing  Province 
in  Canada,  was  up  sharply  in  1988,  but  summer  drought  had  some  negative 
impacts  on  yields.   Very  preliminary  information  indicates  Canadian  planted 
area  may  be  down  slightly  this  year.   Mexico's  July  1988  elimination  of  the 
quota  system  on  tomato  plantings  and  stronger  prices  for  tomato  products 
induced  a  significant  increase  in  the  1989  crop  which  was  harvested  during  the 
winter  months  of  1988/89. 

Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  the  five  EC  countries  is  estimated  at  6.7 
million  tons,  up  25  percent  from  'the  1988  crop  which  was  reduced  by 
unfavorable  summer  weather  in  several  major  growing  areas.   EC  quotas  and 
support  prices  in  European  currency  unit  terms  are  unchanged  for  1989; 
however,  realignment  of  green  rates  (special  exchange  rates  for  agricultural 
commodities)  will  allow  growers  in  some  countries  to  receive  a  higher  minimum 
(guaranteed)  price.   Growers  in  some  EC  countries  have  overplanted  to  ensure 
that  quotas  can  be  filled  even  if  disease  or  weather  problems  hurt  the  crop 
again. 
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Output  in  Italy,  the  leading  EC  producer,  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons, 
approximately  40  percent  above  the  1988  harvest  which  was  reduced  by  disease 
problems  and  unfavorable  weather  that  hurt  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
crop.   Processing  tomato  production  in  Greece  in  1989  is  forecast  to  be  near 
last  year's  million-ton  level.   The  1988  crop  was  hurt  by  both  a  colder  than 
normal  spring  and  a  hotter  than  normal  summer  while  this  year's  crop  started 
out  under  dryer  than  normal  conditions.   Spain's  production  of  processing 
tomatoes  for  1989  is  forecast  at  853,000  tons,  nearly  15  percent  above  the 
1988  harvest.   The  1988  crop  was  hurt  by  excessive  rainfall  and  mildew 
outbreaks  early  in  the  season,  but  rebounded  later  under  very  favorable  summer 
weather.   Output  of  processing  tomatoes  in  Portugal  is  forecast  to  be  up 
sharply  in  1989  as  area  is  up  and  more  normal  yields  are  forecast.   As  in 
Spain,  rain  damage  kept  the  1988  crop  well  below  its  potential.   French 
production  of  processing  tomatoes  in  1989,  forecast  at  340,000  tons,  is 
sharply  above  the  1988  harvest  which  in  turn  was  well  above  the  reduced  levels 
of  1986  and  1987. 
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Turkey's  output  of  processing  tomatoes  is  forecast  at  l.A  million  tons  in 
1989,  up  250,000  tons  from  1988.  This  follows  a  250,000-ton  increase  last 
year  when  minimum  contract  prices  were  doubled  from  those  of  1987.   Israel'js 
output  declined  again  in  1988  as  growers  continued  to  switch  to  alternative 
crops  which  had  better  profit  prospects.   Taiwan's  1988  output  of  processing 
tomatoes  was  off  as  growers  continued  to  shift  to  other  crops.   An  increase  in 
contract  area  for  the  1989  crop  (harvested  in  the  winter  of  1988/89)  caused  a 
small  production  increase. 

Table  15 


PRODUCTION  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


Country 


1987 


1988 


Forecast 
1989 


(Thousand  tons) 


United  States 

6,896 

6,722 

8,690  1/ 

Canada 

478 

519 

520 

Mexico 

272 

282 

324  2/ 

Italy 

3,100 

3/ 

2,900 

3,800 

France 

236 

276 

340 

Greece 

865 

4/ 

1,000  5/ 

1,000 

Spain 

743 

746 

853 

Portugal 

427 

450 

695 

Turkey 

900 

1,150 

1,400 

Israel 

177 

145 

145  2/ 

Taiwan 

278 

207 

219  2/ 

i 


Total 


14,371 


14,397 


17,986 


1/  Contract  production  only,  noncontract  production 

accounted  for  2  percent  of  total  production  in  1988. 

2/  Forecast  carried  forward  from  January. 

3/  Includes  40,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

4/  Includes  about  15,000  tons  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
25,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 

5/  Includes  44,000  tons  not  delivered  to  processors. 


Art  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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SAUDI  GRAIN  PRODUCTION,  SITUATION  AND  OVERVIEW 

Total  grain  production  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  1989  is  estimated  ai   3.5  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  14  percent  from  last  year  and  up  almost  13  times  the 
level  of  10  years  ago.  The  phenomenal  rise  in  wheat  and  barley  production,  in 
spite  of  severe  environmental  constraints,  reflects  strong  Saudi  production 
incentives. 

A  cereal  production  policy  was  initiated  under  the  third  5-year  plan  (1980-85) 
when  the  main  goals  were  expanding  sown  area,  boosting  livestock  production, 
developing  an  agricultural  research  system,  creating  an  agricultural 
production  infrastructure,  lowering  imports,  and  (most  importantly) 
distributing  land  and  oil  revenues  to  rural  areas.   Agriculture  is  seen  as  a 
vehicle  for  rural  development  and,  primarily,  wealth  redistribution.  With  the 
exception  of  petroleum  products,  everything  needed  to  grow  wheat  was  then 
imported  and  an  extremely  generous  set  of  subsidies  was  initiated. 

The  Saudi  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Water  distributed  almost  600,000 
hectares  of  land  between  1970  and  1985.   Land  is  now  distributed  only  to  those 
areas  with  renewable  water  resources.   The  Saudi  Arabian  Agricultural  Bank 
initially  provided  interest-free  loans  for  the  establishment  of  wheat  farms. 
These  loans  were  available  for  80  percent  of  the  first  Saudi  riyal  (SR)  3 
million  invested,  plus  60  percent  of  the  investment  exceeding  SR  3  million, 
with  a  maximum  loan  of  SR20  million  per  person. 

Grain  production  reacts  principally  to  the  Guaranteed  Producer  Price  (GPP), 
which  is  well  above  world  cereal  prices.  The  wheat  GPP,  which  initially^ 
exceeded  US$1,000  per  ton,  stimulated  production  far  in  excess  of  domestic 
needs.   Last  year,  the  Kingdom  had  a  1.5-million-ton  wheat  surplus  (total 
production  minus  domestic  consumption  and  regional  commitments)  due  to  a  GPP 
&f   US$533  per  ton  compared  to  an  estimated  production  cost  of  $210  per  ton. 
In  contrast,  barley  had  a  GPP  of  $267  per  ton  while  production  costs  were 
about  $225  per  ton.  With  the  agricultural  infrastructure  developed  and  oil 
revenues  down  from  the  mid-1970' s  level,  some  reduction  in  the  wheat  GPP  may 
be  expected  over  the  near  to  mid-term.  The  current  challenge  is  to  reduce 
wheat  production  and  increase  barley  output. 

There  are  three  sectors  in  Saudi  agriculture:   the  publicly-owned  companies, 
the  large  commercial  producers,  and  the  "traditional"  farming  sector.  The 
public  agricultural  development  companies  include  the  National  Seed  and 
Agricultural  Services  Company,  Hail  Agricultural  Development  Company  (HADCO), 
Al  Jouf  Agricultural  Development  Company,  Eastern  Agricultural  Development 
Company,  National  Agricultural  Development  Company  (NADEC),  Qassim 
Agricultural  Development  Company  (QADCO),  A  Sharkia  Agricultural  Development 
Company  (SADCO),  and  the  Tabuk  Agricultural  Development  Company  (TADCO). 
These  companies  produce  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  wheat  production.  The 
government  funds  20  percent  of  NADEC  and  the  remaining  80  percent  is  funded 
from  shared  stock;  for  the  others,  all  funding  comes  from  shared  stock  in  the 
corporation  which  may  be  bought  by  any  Saudi  citizen. 
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All  Saudi  wheat  and  barley  is  marketed  through  the  Grain  Silos  and  Flour  Mills 
Organization  (GSFMO),  which  has  the  dominant  share  of  the  animal  feed  market 
and  exercises  primary  responsibility  for  handling,  storing,  and  milling  the 
Saudi  wheat  crop.   Stocks  held  by  farmers  are  minimal. 

Saudi  farmers  benefit  from  a  variety  of  input  subsidies.  Although  there  is  no 
general  fertilizer  subsidy,  there  is  a  fertilizer  subsidy  for  the  first  crop 
for  newly  established  pivot  (circular  tubewell  sprinkler  irrigation)  owners. 
New  machinery  is  subsidized,  and  replacement  machinery  is  subsidized  if  the 
established  use  depreciation  schedule  is  followed.   Land,  loans,  seed  costs, 
storage,  and  water  also  are  subsidized. 

Management  expertise  has  become  the  real  limiting  factor  for  crop  production, 
and  many  experienced  international  farm  management  firms  have  moved  into 
established  projects.   Farms  may,  for  example,  be  owned  by  Saudis,  managed  by 
Irish,  with  labor  done  by  Filipinos  and  Afghans. 

The  climate  is  characterized  by  large  diurnal  and  seasonal  swings  in 
temperature.  Rainfall  is  low  and  evapotranspiration  high.   Mean  annual 
rainfall  is  about  125  millimeters  and  most  of  the  precipitation  falls  as 
thunderstorms.  The  sandy  soils  are  basically  quartz  with  limited  nutrients, 
organic  matter,  and  water-holding  capacity. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  grain  crop  is  grown  under  pivot  irrigation.   Roughly 
20,000  pivots  are  in  operation  with  the  largest  pivots  irrigating  80  hectares. 
Evaporation  is  a  problem,  as  is  water  availability  in  general,  and  wells  are 
being  drilled  to  deeper  depths  as  the  water  levels  fall.   Initially,  water 
could  be  found  at  100  meters,  but  today  most  wells  are  at  200-500  meters  with 
some  as  deep  as  1,500.   Deeper  wells  experience  higher  salinity  levels  and 
higher  temperatures.   A  recent  study  concluded  that  the  Kingdom's  water 
resources  total  22  billion  cubic  meters  per  year,  with  89  percent  nonrenewable 
fossil  ground  water,  4  percent  renewable  ground  water,  4  percent  surface 
water,  2  percent  desalinated  water,  and  1  percent  treated  waste  water. 
Agriculture  consumes  90  percent  of  the  total  water  used  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Wheat 

The  1989  Saudi  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  3.1  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year.   Harvested  area  is  estimated  this 
year  at  0.7  million  hectares,  up  slightly  from  1988.  Wheat  production 
10  years  ago  was  an  estimated  150,000  tons. 

Saudi  goals  for  wheat  production  likely  include  being  able  to  meet  their 
domestic  wheat  needs,  estimated  (USDA)  at  roughly  0.9  million  tons  for  1988, 
and  to  be  the  primary  supplier  to  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  members  (Kuwait, 
Bahrain,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Oman,  and  Qatar),  whose  annual  demand  is  about 
0.4  million  tons.   This  1.3  million  ton  total  would  allow  for  wheat 
self-sufficiency  and  strengthen  their  regional  political/economic  role. 
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Wheat  production  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  centered  in  four  regions:   Riyadh 
(49  percent  of  total  output),  Qassim  (28  percent),  Hail  (14  percent),  and  the 
northern  region  mainly  near  Tabuk  (5  percent).   Most  wheat  varieties  require 
130-150  days  to  mature.   Frosts  and  hail  are  common.   Weeds,  due  in  part  to 
continuous  cultivation,  are  a  major  problem.   Less  than  10  Percent  of  the 
wheat  area  is  double  cropped  with  rhodes  grass,  sudex,  or  alfalfa. 

The  Wheat  Production  Cycle 


Date 


Area 


Planting 


October-November 
November-December 
December- January 


South 

Central 

North 


Harvest 


March-April 

May-June 

June-July 


South 

Central 

North 


Bread  wheat  is  dominant  in  the  Kingdom  (92  percent  of  production)  with  the 
major  varieties  being  the  California  Hard  Red  Winter  Yecora  Rojo  (95  percent 
of  the  total)  and  Westbred.   Durum  varieties  make  up  around  8  percent  of  the 
total  wheat  crop.   The  arid  climate  produces  a  very  hard  and  dry  (8  percent 
moisture)  wheat.   Overall  milling  and  baking  quality  is  good. 

The  Yecora  Rojo  variety  is,  to  some  extent,  being  challenged  by  Westbred.   The 
latter  variety  has  averaged  14  percent  higher  yields.   Other  wheat  varieties 
being  tested  include  Johnson  and  Klais  83220.   However,  no  dramatic  shift  away 
from  Yecora  is  expected  in  the  near  future.   Durum  wheat  production  is 
expected  to  expand  and  may  reach  an  estimated  15  percent  of  total  output 
within  3  years.   All  wheat  is  considered  winter  grain. 

Wheat  farming  is  of  two  types,  "traditional"  and  pivot  irrigation.   Yields 
under  pivot  irrigation  vary  from  6.5-7.5  tons  per  hectare  versus  3.0-4.0  for 
traditional  farms.   Under  traditional  farming,  flood  irrigation  is  used  and 
canals  may  be  plastic  lined,  cement  lined,  or  piped.  Roughly  38  percent  of 
the  total  wheat  crop  may  be  classified  as  traditional  and  is  distributed  as 
follows:   Riyadh,  42  percent  of  total  traditional;  Qassim,  32  percent;  Hail, 
8  percent;  and  other,  18  percent.   Pivot  production  is  centered  in  Riyadh 
(50  percent  of  all  pivot  area)  and  Qassim  (32  percent).  The  lower  overhead 
and  higher  GPP  for  smaller  farms  allows  traditional  farms  to  be  as  profitable 
as  their  larger,  more  efficient  counterparts. 

In  the  large  public  companies  and  large  private  farms,  input  use  on  cereal 
crops  is  micro-managed.   Pre-planting  soil  analyses  are  done  and  specific 
input  programs  developed.  The  process,  including  tissue  analyses,  is  repeated 
several  times  during  the  growth  cycle.   There  are  chemical  applications  for 
diseases,  pests,  and  weeds.   Salinity  is  a  continuing  problem.   Farmers  are 
reportedly  using  water  with  as  much  as  2,000  ppm  salt  to  irrigate  wheat.   Due 
to  salinity,  wheat  farmers  are  advised  to  leach  the  soil  prior  to  planting. 
The  recommended  fertilizer  schedule  for  wheat  is  to  add  nitrogen  (N)  at  300 
kg/ha,  phosphorus  (P)  at  200  kg/ha,  and  potassium  (K)  at  60  kg/ha  in  these 
increments:   (before  planting)  N16,  P40,  K6  at  200  kg/ha;  (at  planting)  same 
mix  at  250  kg/ha;  (one  month  after  germination)  N20,  P20,  K15  at  150  kg/ha; 
plus  add  Urea  at  50  kg/ha  20  days  after  germination  and  reapply  at  the  same 
rate  every  5  days  for  3  months.   Most  of  the  fertilizer  is  applied  through  the 
irrigation  water. 
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At  planting,  the  irrigation  cycle  is  1  day  on,  then  3  days  off;  beginning 
5  days  after  germination,  2  on  and  1  off;  and  finally,  at  mid-vegetative 
stage,  continuous  irrigation.   The  pivot  normally  makes  a  full  circle  in 
36  hours,  spraying  the  15,000  year-old  fossil  water  at  the  rate  of 
5,200  liters  per  minute.  The  seeding  rate  of  200  kg/ha  is  instrumental  in 
achieving  the  high  yields  under  the  pivots  of  6.5-7.5  tons  per  hectare. 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  is  high,  but  lower  than  the  purchase  price  offered 
by  the  government.   The  GPP  for  wheat  was  SR3,500  (US$1050)  per  ton  from  1981 
to  1983,  then  SR2,000  (US$533)  per  ton  from  1984  through  1988.   The  wheat  GPP 
for  the  five  publicly-owned  companies  and  the  A  Rajhi  company  was  lowered  last 
year  from  SR2,000  per  ton  to  SRI, 500  (US$400)  per  ton,  effective  with  the  1989 
harvest.  The  price  for  all  other  growers  remains  SR2,000  per  ton.  The 
rationale  for  this  disparity  was  that  the  larger  farm's  production  costs  are 
much  lower.   About  3  percent  of  all  wheat  delivered  to  the  GSFMO  is  rejected 
for  failing  to  meet  minimum  specifications.   Deliveries  with  a  protein  content 
lower  than  7  percent  are  refused. 

A  production  quota  for  wheat  is  effective  with  the  1989  harvest.   (There  is  no 
quota  for  barley  purchases.)   Publicly-owned  producers  were  instructed  that 
the  GSFMO  would,  beginning  with  the  1989  harvest,  accept  only  half  of  each 
company's  previous  highest  (1985)  annual  deliveries  or  a  maximum  of 
200,000  tons  in  total  from  the  six  largest  publicly-owned  companies. 

The  government  is  employing  another  strategy  to  induce  producers  to  diversify 
away  from  wheat.   Many  large  producers  have  yet  to  be  paid  for  the  1988  crop, 
which  was  harvested  no  later  than  July  1988.   Farmers  delivering  up  to 
200  tons  of  wheat  last  year  were  paid  immediately  and  those  delivering  200-500 
were  paid  during  Ramadan  (April).   Many  farmers  are  in  a  cash-flow  bind  and 
are  in  arrears  on  their  loan  repayments  to  the  Saudi  Arabia  Agricultural  Bank. 
Wheat  storage  costs  and  the  delayed  payment  for  last  year's  crop  are  stressing 
many  wheat  producers.   Of  course,  there  is  no  other  buyer  at  $533  per  ton,  but 
the  possibility  exists  that  the  effect  of  the  delay  in  payment  might  be 
diluted  by  selling  the  excess  under  other  farmers'  names.  Most  family 
holdings  may  be  under  the  control  of  one  person,  but  they  are  legally  divided 
so  that  each  family  member  is  a  "producer." 

Barley 

Barley  production  for  1989  is  estimated  at  350,000  tons,  up  61  percent  from 
last  year  due  to  higher  estimated  area  and  yield.   Barley  output  was  only 
12,000  tons  3  years  ago!   Commercial-scale  barley  production  in  Saudi  Arabia 
began  in  1985  after  the  GPP  of  $267  per  ton  was  announced.   Previously,  barley 
was  only  grown  in  small  quantities  on  traditional  farms  to  meet  local  feed 
needs.  Gustoe  is  the  variety  almost  solely  grown.   Barley  yields  in  the 
northern  region  near  Tabuk  have  reached  as  high  as  11.0  tons  per  hectare. 
Barley  is  grown  primarily  in  Riyadh  (29  percent).  Hail  (29  percent),  the 
northern  region  (17  percent),  and  Qassim  (9  percent).   Traditional  farms 
produce  only  14  percent  of  the  total  barley  output  and  account  for  20  percent 
of  the  total  barley  area.  Most  traditional  barley  farms  are  located  in  the 
Aseer  region.   Barley  is  used  exclusively  as  animal  feed.   It  is  not  milled, 
but  is  cleaned,  bagged,  and  fed  as  whole  grain.  Animals  are  usually  fed  a 
maintenance  ration,  except  during  the  breeding  season  when  much  larger 
quantities  are  made  available. 
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le  government's  goal  is  to  shift  production  away  from  wheat,  now  in  surplus, 
Id  into  barley  in  order  to  attain  some  level  of  feed  grain  self-sufficiency, 
audi  Arabia's  domestic  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at  4.5-5.b  million 
Dns,  making  it  the  world's  largest  barley  importer.   However,  the  price 
icentive  is  lacking  for  a  strong  expansion  of  barley  production.   The 
3vernment's  plan  to  increase  barley  output  is  meeting  resistance  since 
armers  continue  to  find  wheat  more  profitable.   Barley  a^e^^^^^P^f  ^^.  ^° 
ise,  however,  especially  since  the  government  has  stopped  the  import  subsidy 

or  barley. 

hen  the  government  set  quotas  and  hectarage  constraints  on  wheat  producers  in 
988.  the  response  from  producers  was  rumored  to  be  that  they  should  continue 
0  oroduce  profitable  wheat,  buy  low-priced  imported  barley,  collect  the 
mport  subsidy,  mix  it  with  local  production,  deliver  it  to  GSFMO  as  all-Saudi 
reduced  barley,  and  make  a  financial  windfall  on  both  wheat  and  barley.  The 
overnment  response  to  this,  on  August  31,  1987,  was  to  abruptly  prohibit  the 
pening  of  any  further  letters-of-credit  for  barley  importers,  slash  barley 
mport  subsidies  by  two-thirds  and,  beginning  in  January  1^88  order  that  all 
arley  imports  must  be  colored  with  cormoisine.  Today,  only  the  GSFMO  may 
mport  barley.  These  actions  were  designed  to  ensure  that  all  barley 
elivered  to  GSFMO  was  produced  domestically,  to  correct  the  badly  distorted 
Tice  relationships  among  cereals,  and  to  align  price  policy  with  domestic 
leeds  and  resources. 

'odder  Crops 

Ixpansion  of  the  livestock  sector  has  led  to  a  complementary  expansion  in 
^odder  crops,  including  alfalfa  and  rhodes  grass  with  potatoes  and  onions  as 
ilternative  crops.   There  is  a  strong  demand  for  forages,  which  are  a  summer 
«rop  and  do  not  compete  for  area  with  wheat.   Wheat  or  barley  in  the  winter 
[re  followed  by  alfalfa  or  rhodes  grass  in  the  summer.   However,  only  about 
LO  percent  of  the  cropland  under  pivot  irrigation  is  cropped  in  the  summer. 
Alfalfa  is  more  profitable  than  rhodes  grass,  but  demands  much  more  water. 

aarley,  sorghum,  and  corn  are  imported  as  feed  grains  and,  because  barley  and 

sorghum  imports  have  been  heavily  subsidized,  there  is  little  incentive  to 

diversify  away  from  these  traditional  feeds.   Local  fodder  output  is  small 
compared  to  demand. 
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Sorghum 

Sorghum  production  for  1989  is  estimated  at  45,000  tons.   Production  is  at  a 
standstill.  There  is  no  producer  subsidy  and  farmers  produce  for  localized 
consumption.   Production  is  on  traditional  farms  located  in  the  southwest 
regions  of  Jizan  (38  percent  of  total  output),  Aseer  (36  percent),  and  Makkah 
(20  percent).   There  are  winter  and  summer  sorghum  crops,  with  three-fourths 
grown  during  the  winter.   Sorghum  is  used  predominantly  as  animal  feed. 

Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  (202)  382-8882 
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Table  16 


SAUDI  ARABIA:   WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  PRODUCTION 
1975/76  -  1989/90 


Area 


Yield 


Production 


(1,000  Hectares)  (Tons/Hectares)   (1,000  Tons) 


Wheat 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


53 

57 

58 

58 

85 

67 

60 

137 

264 

470 

500 

600 

630 

655 

665 


3.64 

193 

3.60 

205 

2.59 

150 

2.07 

120 

1.76 

150 

2.10 

141 

3.12 

187 

3.01 

412 

2.69 

710 

2.98 

1,402 

4.09 

2,047 

3.81 

2,285 

3.81 

2,400 

4.27 

2,800 

4.59 

3,050 

Barley 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


14 

14 

11 

11 

10 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

40 

70 

100 


1.57 
1.57 
2.27 
2.27 
1.60 
1.25 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
1.71 
2.00 
2.66 
3.50 


22 
22 
25 
25 
16 
5 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
80 
186 
350 


June  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division,  FAS,  USDA 
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HOW  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

"World  Agricultural  Production"  circulars  are  issued  12  times  per  year. 
They  are  available  on  a  subscription  basis  for  $24  in  the  United  States  or 
$35  for  foreign  addresses. 

To  subscribe,  send  your  check,  payable  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
to:   Information  Division,  FAS,  USDA,  Room  4644-South  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250-1000.   Only  checks  dravm  on  U.S.  banks,  cashier's  checks,  or 
international  money  orders  will  be  accepted.   NO  REFUNDS  CAN  BE  MADE. 

HOW  TO  RENEW 

You  will  receive  notification  about  60  days  before  your  annual  subscription 
expires.   To  prevent  a  lapse  in  service,  promptly  return  your  renewal  form 
and  payment.   Inquiries:   If  you  have  a  question  about  your  subscription, 
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Approved  by  the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  -  USDA 


This  report  draws  on  information  from  USDA's  global  network  of  agricultural 
attaches  and  counselors,  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other 
foreign  source  materials,  and  results  of  office  analysis.  Estimates  of  U.S. 
acreage,  yield,  and  production  are  from  USDA's  Agricultural  Statistics  Board, 
except  where  noted.  All  numbers  in  this  report  are  based  on  unrounded  data 
and  detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  This  report  reflects 
official  USDA  estimates  released  in  World  Agricultural  Supply  and  Demand 
Estimates  (WASDE-232),  July  12,  1989. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division  (FPED), 
FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 
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*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.  * 

*  eastern  time  on  August  11,  1989.  * 

*  * 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  533. A  million  metric 
tons,  up  2.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  7  percent 
from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  Include  the 
following: 


United  States 


o   Turkey 


Australia 


EC-12 


Pakistan 


o   East  Europe 


South  Africa 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  57.6  million  tons, 
up  2.4  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  17  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  20  percent  from  last  year's  record 
harvest.  The  reduction  is  due  to  lower 
estimated  area  and  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.3  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  1  percent  from  last  year.  Wet  weather 
in  the  eastern  wheat  belt  has  limited  farmers' 
ability  to  increase  wheat  area  as  much  as 
previously  expected. 

Production  is  estimated  at  77.6  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from 
last  month,  but  up  4  percent  from  1988.  A 
drought-related  reduction  in  West  Germany  more 
than  offset  an  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.3  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  13  percent  from  last  year.   Fertilizer 
usage  for  the  wheat  crop  was  less  than 
expected,  leading  to  lower  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  41.1  million  tons, 
up  1.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  9  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  June 
rainfall  in  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  has  boosted 
yield  prospects  and  more  than  offset  a 
reduction  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.3  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  16  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year's  revised  record 
crop.  Recent  rains,  even  in  the  summer  rainfed 
area,  have  raised  the  yield  estimate. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.5  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  35  percent  from  last  year.   Planted  area  is 
expected  to  increase  due  to  favorable  weather 
and  increased  production  incentives. 
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COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  809.4  million 
tons,  down  14.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  11  percent  from 
last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


BC-12 


o   Other  W.  Europe 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  222.1  million  tons, 
down  11.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  48  percent  from  last  year.  The 
reduction  is  due  mainly  to  lower  estimated  corn 
production. 

Production  is  estimated  at  80.7  million  tons, 
down  2.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  9  percent  from  1988.   Late  spring  and 
early  summer  hot,  dry  conditions  across  much  of 
northern  Europe  has  reduced  estimated  barley 
yields  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Denmark.  Hot,  dry  weather  in 
central  France  has  negatively  affected  the 
estimated  corn  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  Yield 
estimates  for  all  major  coarse  grains  were 
reduced  for  Sweden  and  Finland  due  to  drought. 

Production  is  estimated  at  95.7  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  2  percent  from  last  year's  revised 
output.  The  estimate  for  corn  is  estimated 
down  by  0.5  million  tons  from  last  month  due  to 
a  downward  revision  in  area. 


o   Australia 


o   Canada 


o  East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.2  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
6  percent  from  1988.  Barley  harvested  area  and 
oat  yield  are  estimated  higher. 

Production  is  estimated  at  23.3  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  19  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  higher  estimated  area  for  corn  and  oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  69.0  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  13  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-affected  harvest.  Recent  rains  have 
improved  the  yield  estimate  for  corn  in 
Yugoslavia,  which  more  than  offsets  reductions 
for  East  German  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
328.2  million  tons,  up  3.9  million  or  1  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop. 
Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is  projected  at  a  record  323.4  million  tons,  an 
increase  of  4.1  million  or  1  percent  from  1988/89.  U.S.  output  is  projected 
at  4.9  million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  season. 
Significant  changes  from  last  year  include  the  following: 

o   China  Production  is  estimated  at  122.5  million  tons, 

up  2.8  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  due  to  slightly  higher 
estimated  area  and  more  normal  yields  following 
last  year's  weather-reduced  output. 


o   India 


o   Thailand 


o   Indonesia 


o   Bangladesh 


o   Pakistan 


o   Buraa 


Production  is  estimated  at  65.0  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the 
return  of  a  more  normal  monsoon  season, 
following  an  extremely  favorable  1988  monsoon. 

Production  is  estimated  at  13.7  million  tons, 
up  marginally  from  last  year.  Normal  yields 
are  forecast,  and  area  is  expected  to  remain 
virtually  unchanged. 

Production  is  estimated  at  28.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Favorable  weather  and  prices  are  expected  to 
stimulate  rice  production  this  year.  The  main 
season  crop,  harvested  in  March/April  had 
abundant  irrigation  water  and  excellent 
estimated  yields.  Input  supplies  are  judged 
adequate  for  the  dry  season  crop  planted  last 
month. 

Production  is  estimated  at  15.7  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Rice  area  is  estimated  at  a  more  normal  level 
following  last  year's  floods,  which  reduced 
area  to  the  lowest  level  in  25  years. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year's 
flood-affected  crop.  Increased  production  is 
expected  from  improved  yields  and  higher  price 
incentives  relative  to  other  crops. 

Production  is  estimated  at  7.2  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  expected  to  remain  unchanged. 
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o   Philippines 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 
Continued  growth  in  both  area  and  yield  is 
forecast. 


OILSEEDS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  215.4  million  tons,  up 
16.3  million  tons  or  8  percent  from  last  year's  output.  U.S.  production  is 
estimated  at  60.7  million  tons,  up  10.6  million  or  21  percent  from  last  year. 
Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  154.7  million,  up  5.6  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  year's  output. 

*   Soybeans :  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  109.1  million 
tons,  up  15.6  million  or  17  percent  from  last  year.   Significant 
changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  53.1  million  tons, 
up  11.2  million  or  27  percent  from  last  year. 
A  5-percent  increase  in  area  over  last  year 
combined  with  a  return  to  near  trend  yields  is 
expected  to  boost  output  to  the  fifth  highest 
level  on  record. 


o  Argentina 


o  Brazil 


o  China 


o  East  Europe 


o  India 


o  Indonesia 


o  Mexico 


Production  is  forecast  at  a  record  10.5  million 
tons,  up  3.9  million  or  59  percent  from 
1988/89.  Area  is  forecast  up  1.0  million 
hectares  and  yield  is  expected  to  rebound  from 
last  year's  low  level. 

Production  is  forecast  at  21.0  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  4.5  percent  from  last 
year's  record  crop.  The  estimate  is  based  on 
an  anticipated  marginal  expansion  in  area  and 
average  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  based  on  an  estimated  3-percent 
rise  in  planted  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  24  percent  from  last  year. 
Production  is  forecast  to  rebound  based  on 
slightly  higher  area  and  average  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons, 
down  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.  Area  is  forecast  to  decline 
slightly  from  the  1988/89  record  level. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  14  percent  from  last  year.  Area 
is  forecast  to  increase  in  response  to  high 
domestic  prices. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.7  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  133  percent  from  last  year's 
crop.   Increased  production  should  result  from 
a  combination  of  average  yields  and  a  return  to 
more  normal  harvested  area. 


o  Paraguay 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  17  percent  from  1988/89.   The 
rise  in  production  reflects  continued  increases 
in  area  and  yield. 


Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.1 
million  tons,  down  1.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year. 
Significant  changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  United  States 


o  China 


o  India 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.4  million  tons, 
down  1.1  million  or  19  percent  from  last  year. 
While  yields  are  expected  to  show  improvement 
over  last  year's  drought-affected  crop,  the 
decline  is  primarily  a  result  of  a  reduction  in 
area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  7.4  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.  While 
area  is  estimated  down  5  percent,  planting 
conditions  were  good  and  yields  are  expected  to 
be  higher  than  last  year. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.7  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year's 
flood-affected  crop.  Area  is  forecast  to  rise 
due  to  increased  government  incentives. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year's 
flood-affected  crop.   Area  is  forecast  to  rise 
slightly  on  improved  prices  and  increased 
domestic  demand. 


o  USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  4.6  million  tons, 

down  0.4  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  forecast  down  by  0.2  million  hectares. 

Peanuts:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.4  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.   Significant 
changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  Pakistan 
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o  United  States 


o  China 


Production  is  estimated  at  2  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  13  percent  over  last  year.  Area 
is  forecast  up  slightly  from  last  year  while 
yields  recover  based  on  favorable  planting  and 
growing  conditions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.2  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year. 
Larger  planted  area  and  generally  good  weather 
this  spring  should  bring  production  back  to  the 
1987  level. 


o  India 


o  Senegal 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.0  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.  Area  is  forecast  to  decline 
slightly,  owing  to  lower  oilseed  market  prices 
following  the  1988/89  record  kharif  and  rabi 
crops. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year. 
While  area  is  estimated  to  decline  slightly, 
yields  are  forecast  to  return  to  normal. 


*   Sunfloverseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.5 
million  tons,  up  1.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year. 
Significant  changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  Argentina 


o  EC-12 


o  United  States      Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  24  percent  from  last  year.  Area 
is  expected  to  decline  by  11  percent  from  last 
year,  while  yields  are  forecast  to  rebound 
sharply. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up 
0.6  million  or  21  percent  from  last  year.  Area 
is  forecast  to  increase  20  percent. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.4  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  11  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  expected  to  remain  essentially 
unchanged,  but  yields  are  forecast  to  be  lower 
than  the  records  set  in  the  two  previous  years. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.4  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  from  last  year  or  13  percent.  Area 
is  estimated  to  increase  marginally  and  yields 
are  forecast  to  improve  over  last  year. 

Production  is  forecast  at  6.3  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.  The 
forecast  is  based  on  average  yields  and  a 
slight  increase  in  area. 

Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.4  million 
tons,  down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year.  Significant 
changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  East  Europe 


o  USSR 


o  Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.7  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  average  yields 
and  Statistics  Canada's  June  planting  report 
which  indicates  lower  area. 
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o  China 


o  EC-12 


o  India 


o  East  Europe 


Production  is  estimated  at  5.7  million  tons,  up 
0.7  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
Growing  conditions  were  generally  good  for  the 
rapeseed  crop  and  production  is  expected  to  be 
much  better  than  in  1988,  when  the  crop  was 
hurt  by  severe  weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  A. 5  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  12  percent  from  last  year. 
Poor  1988/89  yields  in  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  grower  interest  in  rapeseed 
and  dry  fall  and  winter  weather  in  France 
reduced  plantings  and  hindered  germination. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.3  million  tons, 
down  O.A  million  or  11  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.  Area  is  forecast  to  decline 
slightly,  while  yields  are  forecast  at  near 
average  levels. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.4  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  Area 
is  expected  to  increase  by  9  percent  over  last 
year. 


Flaxseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.1  million 
tons,  up  O.A  million  tons  or  26  percent  from  last  year.   Significant 
changes  from  last  year  include: 


o  Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  81  percent  from  last  year.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  Statistics  Canada's  June 
planting  report  showing  higher  area  and  a 
return  to  normal  yields  after  last  year's 
drought. 


Copra;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  A. 7  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  tons  or  A  percent  from  last  year.  Signific 
changes  from  last  year  include: 


cant 


o  Philippines 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  expected  to  rebound  following 
typhoon  damage  in  late  1988  and  two  consecutive 
dry  growing  seasons. 


Pala  Kernels;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year. 
Significant  changes  include: 


o  Malaysia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  continued  area  expansion  of 
palm  and  favorable  weather  during  the  past 
year. 


ill;} 
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*   Pala  Oil;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  9.8  million 
tons,  up  0.7  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.   Significant 
changes  from  last  year  include: 

o  Malaysia  Production  is  estimated  at  5.9  million  tons,  up 

O.A  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  attributed  to  a  continued  growth  in 
area  and  to  favorable  yields  resulting  from 
good  weather  conditions  and  increased 
fertilizer  usage. 

o  Indonesia         Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  10  percent  from  last  year. 
Harvested  area  is  expected  to  increase 
significantly  as  trees  planted  3-5  years  ago 
start  to  produce. 

COTTON:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.8  million  bales,  down 
1.7  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  down  3.2  million  or  4  percent 
from  1988/89.  Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.8  million  bales,  down  0.2 
million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million  from 
1988/89.  Significant  changes  include: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  bales, 
down  1.5  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  3.4  million  or  22  percent  from  last 
year.  The  reduction  from  last  month  resulted 
from  poor  planting  weather  in  Texas  and  the 
delta  states. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  20.0  million  bales, 
up  0.9  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year. 
Although  area  is  expected  to  be  down  4  percent 
planting  weather  was  favorable  and  yields  are 
expected  to  rebound  from  last  year's  depressed 
level. 


o   USSR 


o   Turkey 


o   India 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  bales, 
down  1.1  million  or  9  percent  from  1988/89. 
Planted  area  is  down  and  cold  spring  weather 
damaged  a  substantial  area,  requiring 
replanting  after  the  optimal  period. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.9  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year. 
Planted  area  declined  by  32,000  hectares  as 
farmers  switched  to  more  profitable  crops. 

Production  is  estimated  at  8.4  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year's 
flood-damaged  crop.  Area  is  expected  to  rise 
significantly  owing  to  favorable  prices. 
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o   Pakistan 


o   Australia 


o   Brazil 


o   Mexico 


o   Egypt 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.8  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  year's 
record  crop.   Strong  demand  and  high  prices  are 
expected  to  lure  farmers  in  Sind  Province  away 
from  sugarcane  this  year,  boosting  the  chance 
for  another  record  crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  l.A  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  forecast  to  rise  20  percent  over  last 
year  due  to  excellent  soil  moisture  conditions, 
good  irrigation  supplies,  and  a  favorable 
outlook,  for  world  cotton  prices. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year. 
Area  is  expected  to  expand  in  response  to 
strong  domestic  demand  and  higher  prices. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.9  million  bales, 
down  0.5  million  or  38  percent  from  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  production  is  due  to  reduced 
plantings,  as  growers  responded  to  low  cotton 
prices  and  high  input  costs. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.6  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  14  percent  from  last  year. 
Increased  production  is  anticipated  as  farmers 
boosted  plantings  in  response  to  government 
production  incentives. 
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Rice  (Mill< 
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1987/88 
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July 
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1987/88 
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TABLE  3 
Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


: 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

June 

July 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

June 

July 

:  ---Mill 

ion  Hectares — 

:  ---Met 

ric  Tons 

Per  Hectare — 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Metric  Tons 

--- 

World 

219.9 

217.9 

227.5 

2.28 

2.30 

2.34 

:  501.8 

500.2 

531.1 

533.4 

United  States 

22.6 

21.5 

25.7 

:   2.53 

2.29 

2.24 

:   57.4 

49.3 

55.2 

57.6 

Total  Foreign 

197.3 

196.3 

201.8 

■   2.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.36 

.  444.4 

450.9 

475.9 

475.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

43.3 

41.8 

44.8 

2.74 

2.69 

2.83 

2.87 

•  118.6 

112.6 

128.8 

128.4 

Argentina 

4.8 

4.5 

5.5 

1.84 

1.75 

1.85 

1.91 

8.8 

7.8 

10.0 

10.5 

Australia 

9.1 

8.9 

9.5 

1.37 

1.62 

1.47 

1.51 

12.4 

14.5 

15.0 

14.3 

Canada 

13.5 

12.9 

13.5 

1.93 

1.21 

1.90 

1.93 

26.0 

15.7 

26.0 

26.0 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.3 

4.50 

4.81 

4.81 

4.76 

71.4 

74.7 

77.8 

77.6 

Major  Importers 

95.4 

96.3 

97.8 

2.34 

2.40 

2.42 

2.43 

223.5 

231.1 

236.1 

237.4 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.5 

2.8 

1.77 

U68 

1.61 

1.61 

6.1 

5.8 

4.5 

4.5 

Ch  i  na 

28.8 

28.8 

29.8 

2.98 

3.00 

3.07 

3.05 

85.8 

86.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

3.77 

4.24 

3.80 

3.88 

39.8 

45.1 

39.9 

41.1 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

5.1 

4.4 

4.7 

1.01 

1.25 

1.14 

1.14 

5.2 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.19 

3.62 

3.30 

3.30 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

USSR 

46.7 

48.1 

49.0 

1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

1.87 

83.3 

84.4 

91.5 

91.5 

Other  Foreign        : 

58.6 

58.3 

59.2 

1.75 

1.84 

1.87 

1.86 

102.3 

107.2 

110.9 

109.9 

India 

23.1 

22.6 

23.3 

1.92 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

44.3 

45.1 

50.0 

50.0 

Iran 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

1.00 

6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

Mexico 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

4.20 

4.90 

4.74 

4.66  ■ 

4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

4.1 

Pakistan          : 

7.7 

7.3 

7.6 

1.56 

1.73 

1.95 

1.89 

12.0 

12.7 

14.6 

14.3 

South  Africa       : 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.81 

1.76 

1.51 

1.69  . 

3.1 

3.5 

2.9 

3.3 

Turkey            : 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

1.49 

1.71 

1.48 

1.38 

13.0 

15.0 

13.0 

12.0 

Others            : 

9.3 

9.7 

9.6  • 

1.72 

1.75 

1.67 

1.68  : 

16.1 

17.0 

16.1 

16.0 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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TABLE  4 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


... 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

- 

--Production — 

Country/Region      : 

: 

Prel. 

Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/       : 

---Milli 
323.6 

on  Hectares---   : 
327.2         : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 
2.45    2.23              : 

---Mill 
792.1 

ion  Metric  Tons- 
728.2   823.5 

-- 

World                : 

809.4 

United  States          : 

35.4 

32.8 

6.10 

4.57 

215.9 

149.6 

233.6 

222.1 

Total  Foreign          : 

288.2 

294.4 

291.7  : 

2.00 

1.97 

2.02 

2.01   : 

576.2 

578.6 

589.9 

587.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.4 

21.2 

23.2  : 

2.40 

2.32 

2.44 

2.44  : 

56.3 

49.3 

56.0 

56.6 

Argentina           : 

4.4 

3.0 

4.2  : 

2.99 

2.22 

2.98 

2.98  : 

13.1 

6.7 

12.5 

12.5 

Australia           : 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7  : 

1.49 

1.46 

1.51 

1.54  : 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

7.2 

Canada              : 

8.0 

7.2 

7.9  : 

3.21 

2.73 

2.96 

2.97  : 

25.5 

19.6 

23.0 

23.3 

South  Africa         : 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6  : 

1.73 

2.53 

1.89 

1.89  : 

7.9 

11.7 

8.8 

8.8 

Thailand 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8  : 

1.51 

2.54 

2.65 

2.65  • 

3.0 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

Major  Importers        : 

108.0 

106.7 

105.5  : 

2.66 

2.57 

2.71 

2.69 

287.6 

274.1 

285.6 

283.3 

Eastern  Europe 

18.1 

18.3 

18.2  : 

3.56 

3.33 

3.76 

3.79 

64.6 

60.8 

68.7 

69.0 

EC-12              : 

19.0 

19.3 

18.7  : 

4.33 

4.61 

4.44 

4.33 

82.4 

88.7 

82.8 

80.7 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2  : 

3.48 

3.46 

3.76 

3.59 

10.9 

11.2 

12.1 

11.5 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9  • 

1.87 

1.88 

1.90 

1.90 

14.5 

14.3 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

57.0 

1.91 

1.69 

1.85 

1.85 

113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

105.5 

Other  Major  Innport.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.14 

3.47 

3.11 

3.11 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.7 

166.5 

163.1 

1.48 

1.53 

1.52 

1.52 

:    232.3 

255.2 

248.4 

247.4 

Brazil 

13.6 

14.0 

13.5 

1.87 

1.91 

1.84 

1.84 

:     25.4 

26.7 

24.8 

24.8 

China 

:    28.7 

27.8 

28.4 

3.33 

3.39 

3.36 

3.36 

95.8 

94.2 

96.2 

95.7 

India 

36.3 

39.7 

39.1 

0.65 

0.82 

0.81 

0.81 

:     23.5 

32.6 

31.7 

31.7 

Indonesia 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

:      4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Nigeria 

:    9.4 

10.1 

10.2 

:    0.72 

0.84 

0.85 

0.85 

:      6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

Ph  i I i  ppi  nes 

:     3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

1.18 

:      4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

:    2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08 

:      9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Others 

58.0 

64.2 

61.1 

1.08 

1.15 

1.12 

1.11 

:     62.4 

73.9 

68.4 

68.0 

BARLEY 

World 

:    79.6 

77.5 

:    2.27 

2.14 

:    180.6 

166.2 

173.0 

171.5 

United  States 

:     4.1 

3.0 

:    2.83 

2.07 

:     11.5 

6.3 

9.8 

9.7 

Total  Foreign 

:    75.5 

74.5 

72.8 

:    2.24 

2.15 

2.25 

2.22 

:    169.1 

159.9 

163.2 

161.8 

Australia 

:    2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

:    1.46 

1.40 

1.51 

1.52 

:     3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.7 

Canada 

:     5.0 

4.1 

4.5 

:    2.79 

2.44 

2.67 

2.67 

:     14.0 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

China 

:     3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

:    1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05 

:      6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

:    3.80 

3.73 

3.76 

3.69 

:     16.3 

16.2 

16.3 

15.9 

EC-12 

:    12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

:    3.83 

4.13 

3.98 

3.87 

:     46.8 

50.5 

46.8 

45.7 

Other  W.  Europe 

:     1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

:    3.10 

3.20 

3.50 

3.34 

:      5.2 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

Turkey 

:     3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

:    1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82 

:      6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

:    30.7 

29.7 

29.0 

:    1.91 

1.50 

1.79 

1.79 

:     58.4 

44.5 

52.0 

52.0 

Others 

:    12.7 

13.2 

12.5 

:    1.02 

1.22 

1.13 

1.13 

:     12.9 

16.1 

14.1 

14.1 

I' 

i: 
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TABLE  4 

(Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area, 

Yield,  and 

Product 

on:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 

• . . 

(Vrea--- 

---Yield--- 

• --Product ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Pro  j . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   • 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90 

:  1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July 

1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July 

CORN 

---Million  Hectares 

... 

:  ---Metric 

Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Metric  Tons 

] 

World 

125.1 

125.0 

3.57 

3.18 

447.0 

397.8 

476.9 

466.3 

United  States 

24.0 

23.5 

7.50 

5.31 

179.6 

125.0 

199.4 

189.2 

Total  Foreign 

101.1 

101.5 

101.9 

2.64 

2.69 

2.71 

2.72 

267.3 

272.8 

277.5 

277.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.0 

7.1 

7.9 

2.35 

2.83 

2.68 

2.68 

18.8 

20.0 

21.0 

21.0 

Argentina 

2.6 

1.7 

2.5 

3.46 

2.76 

3.40 

3.40 

9.0 

4.7 

8.5 

8.5 

South  Africa 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

1.93 

2.91 

2.13 

2.13 

:     7.1 

11.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Thailand 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.56 

2.69 

2.81 

2.81 

2.7 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

Major  Importers 

21.9 

22.1 

22.2 

3.78 

3.81 

3.97 

3.99 

82.9 

84.3 

88.4 

88.6 

Eastern  Europe 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

4.11 

3.72 

4.58 

4.74 

30.0 

27.3 

34.0 

35.0 

EC-12 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

6.99 

7.11 

6.75 

6.60 

25.9 

28.5 

26.4 

25.6 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.01 

8.31 

8.08 

8.08 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.69 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.24 

3.62 

3.44 

3.44 

14.8 

16.0 

15.5 

15.5 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

4.18 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

71.2 

72.2 

71.9 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

2.33 

165.6 

168.5 

168.2 

167.4 

Brazil 

13.2 

13.5 

13.0 

1.88 

1.93 

1.85 

1.85 

24.7 

26.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

6.19 

6.20 

7.0 

5.4 

6.0 

6.2 

Ch  i  na 

20.2 

19.6 

20.0 

3.92 

3.95 

3.89 

3.90 

79.2 

77.4 

78.5 

78.0 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

5.14 

4.97 

5.21 

5.21 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

India 

5.5 

5.9 

5.8 

:    1.00 

1.36 

1.34 

1.34 

5.5 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

Indonesia 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

1.18 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Zimbabwe 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.60 

1.44 

1.60 

1.60 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

22.8 

23.8 

23.6 

1.49 

1.53 

1.51 

1.51 

33.9 

36.5 

36.0 

35.6 

SORGHUM 
World 

42.0 

44.4 

1.33 

1.26 

56.0 

55.9 

60.1 

59.5 

United  States 

4.3 

3.7 

4.38 

4.00 

18.8 

14.7 

17.8 

17.1 

Total  Foreign 

37.7 

40.7 

40.6 

0.99 

1.01 

1.04 

1.04 

37.2 

41.2 

42.4 

42.4 

Argentina 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

3.00 

1.79 

3.00 

3.00 

3.0 

1.3 

3.0 

3.0 

Australia 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.86 

1.68 

1.88 

1.88 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

Ch  i  na 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

2.91 

2.96 

2.93 

2.93 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

15.6 

16.2 

16.0 

0.61 

0.71 

0.69 

0.69 

9.5 

11.5 

11.0 

11.0 

Mexico 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.91 

2.92 

2.98 

2.98 

4.0 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

Nigeria 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

3.0 

5.3 

4.8 

0.43 

0.76 

0.63 

0.63 

1.3 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.10 

1.43 

1.45 

1.45 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

9.3 

9.9 

9.8 

0.97 

1.03 

1.01 

1.01 

9.0 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 
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TABLE  4 

(Continued) 

Coarse  Grains  Area, 

Yield,  and  Producti 

on:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 

---Area--- 

---Yie 

Ld--- 

• 

- 

--Production--- 

Country/Region 

• 
• 

Prel. 

Proj .  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

June 

July 

OATS                   : 

---Million  Hectares- -- 

---Metric 

Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mil 

lion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

23.6 

22.4 

1.84 

1.68 

43.3 

37.7 

43.3 

42.7 

2.8 

2.3 

1.94 

1.40 

5.4 

3.2 

6.1 

5.6 

Total  Foreign 

20.8 

20.1 

20.3  . 

1.82 

1.72 

1.84 

1.83  : 

37.9 

34.5 

37.2 

37.1 

USSR 

11.8 

10.9 

11.0  : 

1.57 

1.40 

1.55 

1.55  : 

18.5 

15.3 

17.0 

17.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

1.96 

1.85 

1.94 

1.93  : 

6.8 

6.7 

7.2 

7.3 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39  : 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.32 

1.41 

1.26 

1.32 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

Canada 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

2.37 

2.10 

2.20 

2.19 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.63 

3.14 

3.72 

3.37 

1.4 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

2.27 

2.26 

2.36 

2.32 

12.6 

12.5 

13.0 

12.7 

China 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.80 

2.62 

2.79 

2.72 

4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.28 

3.30 

4.52 

3.81 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.13 

3.13 

3.07 

5.3 

5.5 

5.4 

5.3 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

4.44 

4.29 

:     2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

Finland 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

2.90 

2.75 

0.8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Others 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

:    1.06 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

World 

15.9 

15.9 

:    2.14 

2.07 

:    34.0 

33.0 

34.4 

33.8 

United  States 

0.3 

0.2 

:    1.82 

1.55 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Total  Foreign 

:     15.6 

15.6 

15.8 

:    2.15 

2.08 

2.14 

2.11 

:    33.5 

32.6 

33,9 

33.4 

USSR 

:     9.7 

10.1 

10.0 

:    1.86 

1.83 

1.80 

1.80 

:    18.1 

18.5 

18.0 

18.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

:    1.58 

1.05 

1.75 

1.74 

:     0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

:    2.75 

2.58 

2.81 

2.74 

:    11.0 

10.0 

11.0 

10.8 

East  Germany 

:     0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

:    3.49 

2.93 

3.48 

3.12 

:     2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

2.0 

Poland 

:     3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

:    2.65 

2.51 

2.70 

2.70 

:     7.8 

7.2 

7.8 

7.8 

Czechoslovakia 

:     0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

:    3.13 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

:     1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

:    2.93 

3.05 

3.04 

3.00 

:     3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Denmark 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    3.77 

4.58 

4.20 

4.20 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

West  Germany 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    3.89 

4,19 

4.27 

4.18 

:     1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Others 

:     0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

:    1.77 

2.03 

2.15 

2.00 

:     1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  ProcKjct 


TABLE  6 
on:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


. 

--Area--- 

---Yield---         : 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj .  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.  : 

Prel.   1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

June    July   : 

1987/88  1988/89  June    July 

"-Mill 

ion  Hectares —  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---M 

illion  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS              : 

54.15 

55.34 

1.91 

1.69 

103.34 

93.47 

109.06 

United  States        : 

23.06 

23.22 

2.27 

1.80 

52.33 

41.88 

53.07 

Total  Foreign 

31.09 

32.11 

34.07  : 

1.64 

1.61 

1.64  : 

51.01 

51.60 

55.99 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 

14.78 

15.95 

17.00  : 

1.88 

1.79 

1.85  : 

27.72 

28.60 

31.50 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00  : 

2.28 

1.65 

2.10  : 

9.70 

6.60 

10.50 

Brazil 

10.52 

11.95 

12.00  : 

1.71 

1.84 

1.75  : 

18.02 

22.00 

21.00 

Other  Foreign 

16.31 

16.16 

17.07  : 

1.43 

1.42 

1.43 

23.29 

23.00 

24.49 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.53  : 

2.75 

2.17 

2.36 

1.27 

1.15 

1.25 

Ch  i  na             : 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30  : 

1.48 

1.45 

1.45 

12.43 

11.65 

12.00 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.57  • 

1.31 

1.19 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.82 

India 

1.68 

1.80 

1.80 

0.58 

0.78 

0.72 

0.98 

1.40 

1.30 

Indonesia 

0.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.04 

0.95 

1.10 

1.25 

Mexico 

0.39 

0.15 

0.38 

1.92 

2.07 

1.84 

0.75 

0.30 

0.70 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.69 

0.76 

1.79 

1.74 

1.84 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

Others 

2.49 

2.61 

2.75 

•   1.77 

1.78 

1.81 

4.41 

4.65 

4.97 

COTTONSEED 

:  31.47 

33.94 

0.99 

0.95 

:  31.14 

32.28 

World 

31.13 

United  States 

4.06 

4.83 

1.29 

1.14 

:   5.23 

5.50 

4.45 

Total  Foreign 

:  27.41 

29.10 

28.90 

0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

:  25.90 

26.79 

26.68 

China 

4.84 

5.53 

5.30 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.40 

7.22 

7.07 

7.40 

India 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.48 

0.48 

0.47 

3.09 

3.56 

3.65 

Pakistan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.60 

:   1.15 

1.17 

1.16 

:   2.95 

2.91 

3.01 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.30 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.39 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.58 

Others 

:  10.00 

10.22 

10.00 

:   0.82 

0.80 

0.80 

:   8.17 

8.22 

8.05 

PEANUTS 

World 

:  18.16 

18.95 

:   1.12 

1.16 

:  20.37 

21.98 

22.38 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

:   2.62 

2.74 

:   1.64 

1.81 

2.04 

Total  Foreign 

:  17.53 

18.29 

18.22 

:   1.07 

1.10 

1.12 

:  18.73 

20.17 

20.34 

Brazil 

:   0.10 

0.09 

0.12 

:   1.67 

1.56 

1.57 

:   0.17 

0.14 

0.18 

China 

:   3.02 

2.91 

3.05 

:   2.04 

1.99 

2.03 

:   6.17 

5.80 

6.20 

India 

:   6.74 

7.60 

7.40 

:   0.79 

0.99 

0.95 

:   5.30 

7.50 

7.00 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.86 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

Others 

:   6.10 

6.03 

6.06 

:   0.91 

0.89 

0.91 

:   5.52 

5.36 

5.51 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


--Area-- 

- 

—Yield— 

— Production — 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

:  1987/88  1988/891989/90 

:  1987/88  1988/89 

June   July 

.  1987/88  1988/89 

June    July 

!  —Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

— Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare — 

:     " 

Million  1 

Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

•  15.24 

15.34 

1.35 

1*32 

:  20.62 

20.32 

World 

21.47 

United  States 

0.72 

0.81 

1.65 

1.04 

1.18 

0.85 

1.05 

Total  Foreign 

14.52 

14.53 

15.32 

1.34 

1.34 

1.33 

:  19.44 

19.48 

20.42 

Argentina 

■   2.06 

2.20 

2.60 

1.36 

1.32 

1.35 

2.80 

2.90 

3.50 

China 

0.89 

0.94 

0.94 

1.40 

1.43 

1.45 

1.24 

1.34 

1.36 

EC-12 

2.21 

2.07 

2.09 

1.79 

1.84 

1.63 

3.95 

3.81 

3.40 

East  Europe 

1.38 

1.31 

1.35 

1.73 

1.64 

1.80 

2.39 

2.15 

2.43 

USSR 

4.16 

4.28 

4.30 

1.46 

1.44 

1.47 

6.08 

6.16 

6.30 

Others 

3.84 

3.73 

4.04 

0.78 

0.84 

0.85 

2.99 

3.12 

3.43 

RAPESEED 

World 

.  16.69 

17.67 

16.82 

1.39 

1.24 

1.27 

:  23.23 

21.93 

21.39 

Total  Foreign 

:  16.69 

17.67 

16.82 

1.39 

1.24 

1.27 

:  23.23 

21.93 

21.39 

Canada 

2.67 

3.65 

2.95 

1.44 

1.16 

1.25 

3.85 

4.24 

3.70 

Ch  i  na 

5.27 

4.93 

4.90 

1.25 

1.02 

1.16 

6.61 

5.04 

5.70 

EC-12 

1.86 

1.84 

1.56 

3.20 

2.81 

2.92 

5.95 

5.18 

4.55 

East  Europe 

0.92 

0.88 

0.96 

2.35 

2.49 

2.46 

:   2.17 

2.19 

2.36 

India 

4.51 

4.70 

4.60 

0.72 

0.79 

0.72 

3.24 

3.70 

3.30 

Others 

1.46 

1.66 

1.86 

0.97 

0.95 

0.96 

1.42 

1.58 

1.78 

FLAXSEED 

World 

4.02 

3.91 

0.56 

0.44 

:   2.26 

1.70 

2.14 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

1.01 

0.45 

0.19 

0.04 

0.09 

Total  Foreign 

3.83 

3.82 

3.96 

0.54 

0.43 

0.52 

:   2.07 

1.66 

2.06 

Argentina 

0.69 

0.55 

0.60 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

0.55 

0.45 

0.49 

Canada 

0.59 

0.55 

0.65 

1.23 

0.76 

1.15 

0.73 

0.41 

0.75 

India 

1.15 

1.35 

1.25 

0.32 

0.30 

0.29 

0.37 

0.40 

0.36 

USSR 

1.07 

1.04 

1.10 

0.21 

0.17 

0.20 

0.23 

0.18 

0.22 

Others 

0.33 

0.33 

0.36 

0.59 

0.65 

0.66 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  139.72 

145.13 

1.44 

1.32 

:  200.97 

191.68 

207.57 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

" 

" 

4.32 

4.52 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

" 

: 

-- 

" 

2.69 

2.89 

3.08 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

" 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

— 

:  207.98 

199.09 

215.00  215.35 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

8.38 

9.11 

9.84 
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TABLE  7 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area —        : 

---Yield---        : 

•--Production — 

Country/Region 

Prel.   Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel.  1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

June    July 

1987/88 

1988/89   June 

July 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

---Kilograms 

Per  Hectare- -- 

---Million  480-Pound  Ba 

les--- 

World 

31.1 

34.0 

566 

538 

80.8 

84.0    82.5 

80.8 

United  States 

4.1 

4.8 

791 

694 

14.8 

15.4    13.5 

12.0 

Total  Foreign 

27.0 

29.2    29.2 

532 

512 

518    514 

66.1 

68.6    69.0 

68.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.8 

13.5    13.2 

764 

750 

763 

45.0 

46.4 

46.2 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2    0.2 

1212 

1451 

1325 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1     0.1 

811 

794 

915 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Ch  i  na 

4.8 

5.5    5.3 

876 

751 

822 

19.5 

19.1 

20.0 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4     0.4 

845 

718 

814 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

Mexico 

0.2 

0.3     0.2 

956 

1178 

974 

1.0 

1.4 

0.9 

Pakistan 

2.6 

2.5    2.6 

573 

578 

569 

6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3    0.3 

416 

462 

448 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Turkey 

0.6 

0.7    0.7 

916 

919 

919 

2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

USSR 

3.5 

3.4    3.3 

700 

799 

759 

11.3 

12.6 

11.5 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3 

0.4     0.4 

834 

848 

909 

:    1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

:    13.9 

15.3    15.6 

310 

293 

293 

:   19.8 

20.5 

21.0 

Argentina 

:     0.5 

0.5    0.5 

:    547 

361 

385 

:    1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

Brazil 

:    2.2 

2.3    2.4 

355 

307 

321 

:    3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

India 

6.5 

7.4    7.7 

239 

241 

236 

:    7.1 

8.2 

8.4 

Syria 

0.1 

0.2    0.2 

:    915 

672 

794 

:    0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Others 

:     4.6 

4.8    4.8 

:    346 

344 

343 

:    7.3 

7.7 

7.6 

-tl 
l  ; 


1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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Table  8 

NOTE:  The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the 
July  projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an 
example,  changes  between  July  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
16.8  million  tons  (3.4  percent)  and  ranged  from  -34.6  to  15.4  million  tons.  The 
July  projection  has  been  below  the  final  4  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  - 

1988/89  1/ 

REGION 

Difference 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

Million  Metric  Tons — 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

3.4 

16.8 

-34.6               15.4 

4 

4 

U.S. 

1.9 

1.2 

-2.6                 2.0 

3 

5 

Foreign 

3.8 

16.3 

-32.0               16.1 

4 

4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

2.7 

20.3 

-22.2               53.6 

5 

3 

U.S. 

10.1 

19.0 

-29.4               57.7 

4 

4 

Foreign 

2.0 

11.0 

-16.0               24.2 

3 

5 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.7 

8.3 

-24.0                13.0 

5 

3 

U.S. 

4.5 

0.2 

-0.5                 0.3 

2 

3 

Foreign 

2.7 

8.3 

-24.3                12.7 

5 

3 

SOYBEANS 

World 

4.0 

3.6 

-3.6                  7.5 

3 

5 

U.S. 

6.8 

3.3 

-5.4                  9.7 

4 

4 

Foreign 

5.9 

2.3 
Millie 

-3.0                 3.2 
n  480-lb.  Bales — 

4 

4 

COTTON 

World 

4.6 

3.6 

-13.3                5.7 

7 

1 

U.S. 

10.8 

1.4 

-2.8                1.0 

6 

2 

Foreign 

3.8 

2.6 

-12.1                  4.7 

4 

3 

UNITED  STATES 

12.4 

727 

illion  Bushels 

-1085              2035 

5 

CORN 

3 

SORGHUM 

13.8 

107 

-213                171 

7 

1 

BARLEY 

5.0 

28 

-43                   52 

1 

5 

OATS 

11.2 

44 

-37                 144 

3 

5 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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VBATHER  BRIEFS 


EUROPE  TRENDING  WARM  AND  DRY 


Rainfall  was  rather  erratic  across  northern  and  western  Europe  during  June  and 
early  July  but  accumulations  were  relatively  close  to  normal  in  most  areas. 
Rainfall  was  mostly  below  normal  from  northern  East  Germany  to  northwestern 
Poland  and  from  southwestern  France  to  northeastern  Spain.  Episodes  of 
unusually  warm  weather  occurred  in  most  of  northern  and  western  Europe  from 
mid-June  into  early  July,  likely  stressing  both  filling  winter  crops  and 
vegetative  summer  crops.   Fruit  and  nut  crops,  especially  in  southern  France 
and  northeastern  Spain,  may  also  have  been  stressed  by  the  heat  and  dryness. 
Rainfall  accumulations  from  March  through  early  July  have  generally  been  near 
normal  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  but  wet  weather  in  April,  nearly  dry 
weather  in  May,  and  erratic  rains  in  June  and  early  July  have  not  favored 
normal  crop  development. 


RAINY  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Australia's  southern  hemisphere  winter  rainy  season 
moisture  for  most  winter  grain  areas  and  rangeland. 
imagery  from  early  July  indicated  winter  grains  and 
condition  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  nor 
Queensland.  Rainfall  has  been  especially  persistent 
Victoria  and  southern  New  South  Wales.  These  heavy 
interfered  with  the  seeding  of  winter  grains,  especi 
pastures  appear  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  Repor 
farmers  will  attempt  to  substitute  quicker  maturing 
have  been  too  wet  to  plant  wheat. 


has  provided  ample 

Analysis  of  satellite 
pastures  were  in  excellent 
thern  New  South  Wales,  and 
and  heavy  in  much  of 
rains  have  apparently 
ally  winter  wheat,  but 
ts  from  Australia  indicate 
barley  where  conditions 


ASIAN  MONSOON  OFF  TO  GOOD  START 

The  1989  Asian  monsoon  has  begun  roughly  on  schedule  and  has  brought 
seasonable  rainfall  to  most  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  through  early  July. 
Rainfall  accumulations  have  been  close  to  normal  in  most  of  Thailand, 
Bangladesh,  and  India  despite  occasional  relatively  dry  periods.  A  few  areas, 
most  notably  portions  of  southern  and  southeastern  India,  have  been  somewhat 
drier  and  warmer  than  usual  during  June  and  early  July.  The  months  of  July 
and  August  will  be  the  critical  period  for  areas  dependent  on  monsoon  rains 
since  this  is  when  rainfall  typically  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  and 
extent. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


BRAZIL:   1989/90  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  REDUCED 

Brazil's  1989/90  sugar  production  is  now  forecast  at  7.5  million  tons  (raw 
basis),  7  percent  less  than  the  first  forecast  of  8.1  million  tons  made  in 
May,  1989.  The  new  forecast,  13  percent  below  the  revised  1988/89  estimate  of 
8.58  million  tons,  is  based  on  recently  announced  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol 
Institute  authorizations  allocating  the  1989/90  sugarcane  crop  for  sugar  and 
alcohol  production.  The  lower  production  will  depress  exports  which  are  now 
forecast  at  1.3  million  tons,  down  35  percent  from  the  May  projection. 


IRELAND;   RAPID  GROWTH  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  POND  RAISED  SALMON 

Ireland's  production  of  salmon  raised  in  ponds  is  expected  to  total  just  over 
7,200  tons  in  1989,  up  over  40  percent  from  1988.  Data  from  the  Irish  Salmon 
Association  indicate  production  started  in  1979  with  output  of  only  13  tons. 
Use  of  large  pens,  which  result  in  firmer  and  less  oily  fish,  are  said  to  make 
Irish  salmon  superior  to  those  raised  in  other  countries.  Approximately  95 
percent  of  Ireland's  production  is  exported,  with  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan  the  leading  markets. 
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SOVIET  UNION!   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  REDUCED 

The  Soviet  Union's  1988/89  sugar  production  from  beets  is  now  estimated  at  8.9 
million  tons  (raw  basis),  5  percent  less  than  the  9.4-million-ton  estimate 
made  in  May  1989.  The  reduction,  reported  by  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor 
in  Moscow,  is  based  on  recently  published  official  Soviet  data.   In  light  of 
this  reduction,  continuing  strong  consumption,  and  low  stock  levels,  imports 
are  projected  to  climb  to  5.8  million  tons  —  over  9  percent  above  the  May 
forecast. 

KENYA;   SHORT  FEED  SUPPLIES  AFFECTING  POULTRY  AND  PORK 

Kenya's  hog  and  poultry  industries  are  currently  facing  a  critical  situation 
due  to  severe  shortages  of  commercial  feeds  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
attache  in  Nairobi.  Although  shortages  and  low  quality  of  feed  are  continuing 
problems  faced  by  Kenya's  livestock  producers,  in  1989  deliveries  of  wheat  to 
flour  millers  have  been  erratic,  seriously  affecting  deliveries  of  bran  to 
feed  millers.  Hog  farmers  claim  that  production  is  no  longer  profitable 
because  growing  and  fattening  takes  too  long.   Poultry  producers  say  the  feed 
shortages  have  lengthened  the  production  cycle  from  8  to  10  weeks,  while  egg 
producers  claim  the  shortages  have  cut  flock  productivity  in  half.   Lack  of 
demand  for  broilers  also  has  affected  the  hatching  industry,  causing  thousands 
of  unmarketable  day-old  chicks  to  be  destroyed.  The  crisis  is  unlikely  to 
abate  until  the  start  of  the  feed  grain  harvest,  usually  around  September  1. 
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PHILIPPINES;   RICE  PRODUCTIVITY  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 

The  Philippine  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  plans  to  implement  a  dry 
season  rice  production  program  which  includes  an  exchange  of  rough  rice  for 
fertilizer.   Farmers  would  receive  four  bags  of  fertilizer  per  hectare  during 
planting  (November  1989-January  1990),  and  would  be  required  to  return  three 
bags  of  unmilled  rice  to  the  National  Food  Authority  after  harvest  (March-May 
1990)  to  replenish  buffer  stocks.   In  effect,  the  exchange  provides  a 
fertilizer  subsidy  to  farmers  of  about  US$23  per  hectare.   In  addition,  a 
subsidy  of  about  US$6  per  hectare  would  be  provided  toward  the  cost  of  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  rice  seed  which  will  be  distributed  under  the  program. 
The  seed  subsidy  reflects  40  percent  of  the  commercial  cost.   A  total  of  about 
US$92  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the  program. 


CHINA:   WHEAT  PRODUCTION  OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 


Reports  from  China  indicate  a  very  good  wheat  crop  this  year.   With  the 
possible  exception  of  Shandong,  all  the  major  winter  wheat  producing  provinces 
are  predicting  a  larger  harvest  in  1989  than  in  1988,  because  of  greater 
planted  area  last  fall  and  timely  rainfall  this  spring.   In  addition,  spring 
wheat  planted  area  expanded  by  an  estimated  500,000  hectares  and  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  crop  development  thus  far  this  summer.   The 
Chinese  are  predicting  that  the  1989/90  total  wheat  crop  will  equal  or  exceed 
the  record  of  90  million  tons  set  in  1986. 


CHINA:   NEW  SERIES  REVISIONS 

China's  State  Statistical  Bureau  has  recently  released  new  wheat,  corn,  and 
soybean  production  figures  for  1987  and  1988  based  on  a  change  in  statistical 
methodology.   China  previously  used  two  sets  of  data  to  develop  its  production 
estimates,  a  statistical  sampling  technique  and  the  traditional  method  of 
enumeration  and  reporting  from  lower  to  higher  administrative  authorities. 
Chinese  officials  now  report  that  the  figures  derived  from  the  statistical 
survey  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  allow  them  to  use  the  sample  method 
exclusively. 

AUSTRALIA:   HONEY  PRODUCTION  HURT  BY  WET  WEATHER 

The  1988/89  (July/June)  Australian  honey  crop,  originally  forecast  at  29,000 
tons,  is  now  estimated  at  26,500  tons  because  of  the  unusually  wet  conditions 
experienced  by  eastern  states  since  early  1989.  The  decline  in  honey  output 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  150  ton  increase  in  imports,  despite  a  New  South  Wales 
honey-import  ban  enacted  in  late  February  1989.   The  ban  is  significant  to  the 
Australian  honey  industry  as  75  percent  of  the  nation's  imports  had  been 
entering  through  that  state.  There  is  no  indication,  at  this  time,  that  the 
ban  will  spread  to  other  States. 
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BRAZIL;   1988/89  ORANGE  CROP  UP  5  PERCENT 

The  U.S.  Agricultural  Officer  in  Sao  Paulo  forecasts  the  1988/89  orange  crop 
in  Sao  Paulo  at  265  million  boxes  (10.812  million  tons),  up  from  250  million 
boxes  (10.2  million  tons)  projected  in  May.   This  raises  total  Brazilian 
production  to  12.765  million  tons,  up  5  percent  from  12.150  million  tons 
projected  in  May.   The  revision  in  Sao  Paulo  is  due  to  continued  good  weather, 
a  heavy  load  of  oranges  on  trees,  and  improved  grove  care  because  of  favorable 
prices.   The  bulk,  of  the  harvest  will  be  from  September  to  November,  making 
weather  conditions  in  the  next  two  months  critical. 

COTE  D^IVOIRE;   COCOA  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD 

The  1988/89  Ivoirian  cocoa  production  forecast  has  been  revised  upward  by 
120,000  tons  to  800,000  tons,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in 
Abidjan.  The  revision  is  based  on  arrivals  at  purchasing  agencies  as  of  the 
end  of  June,  which  were  considerably  above  expectations.  The  harvest  of  the 
1988/89  crop  will  be  completed  by  about  the  end  of  September. 
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VORLD  OILSEEDS  PRODUCTION  IN  1989/90 

World  oilseed  production  during  1989/90  is  forecast  to  Increase  to  a  new  high 
of  215  million  tons,  4  percent  above  the  current  record  of  208  million  tons' 
set  in  1987/88.  This  level  is  8.6  percent  over  last  year's  output  which  was 
hampered  by  poor  yields  due  to  drought  conditions,  particularly  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  While  harvested  area  is  forecast  to  increase  for  soybeans, 
sunflower,  and  flaxseed,  and  decline  for  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rapeseed,  a 
return  to  more  normal  yields  is  expected  to  increase  output  in  all  major 
oilseeds  except  rapeseed  and  cottonseed. 

Soybean  output  is  forecast  to  climb  by  17  percent  over  1988/89  to  109  million 
tons  from  an  estimated  58  million  hectares,  both  new  records.  As  a  percentage 
of  total  oilseed  production,  soybeans  will  return  to  its  1987/88  level  of  50 
percent,  up  from  47  percent  in  1988/89.  The  United  States  is  forecast  to 
increase  area  5  percent  to  24  million  hectares — the  largest  area  since 
1985/86 — and  recover  from  last  season's  poor  output  level  with  an  estimated 
Increase  of  11  million  tons.  This  will  account  for  72  percent  of  the 
estimated  16-mlllion-ton  rise  in  world  soybean  production.  Brazil's  1989/90 
soybean  production  is  forecast  to  decline  slightly  to  21  million  tons  wijh  a 
return  to  average  yields,  while  Argentina  is  expected  to  rebound  from  its 
disastrous  1988/89  season  with  a  25-percent  increase  in  area  and  a 
3.9-million-ton  rise  in  production  to  10.5  million  tons. 

World  cottonseed  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.9  million  tons,  down 
0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  year's  output  as  world  cotton  area  is 
forecast  to  be  down  by  0.8  million  hectares  or  2  percent.  The  United  States 
is  forecast  to  decrease  area  13  percent  to  4.2  million  hectares,  reducing 
projected  output  of  cottonseed  by  0.5  million  tons  or  9  percent  from  last 
year.  The  USSR  also  is  estimated  to  experience  a  drop  in  production  to  4.9 
million  tons  due  to  a  slightly  reduced  area  estimate  and  yields  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year.  Other  major  producers  including  China,  India,  and  Pakistan 
are  forecast  to  cushion  the  overall  decline  with  increased  output.  Based  on 
an  average  yield,  China  is  forecast  to  harvest  an  additional  0.3  million  tons 
of  cottonseed  this  season,  despite  a  drop  in  area  of  0.2  million  hectares. 
India  and  Pakistan  are  both  forecast  to  increase  area  and  production.  Indian 
area  is  expected  to  climb  to  7.7  million  hectares  as  production  follows  with  a 
3.7-million-ton  crop,  nearly  0.1  million  above  last  year.  Pakistan  is 
forecast  to  increase  area  by  0.1  million  hectares  to  2.6  million  and  harvest 
3.0  million  tons,  0.1  million  over  the  previous  year. 

Total  peanut,  sunflowerseed,  and  rapeseed  production  are  individually  forecast 
to  account  for  about  10  percent  of  total  oilseed  output.  Although  1989/90 
peanut  area  is  forecast  to  be  down  marginally,  production  is  forecast  to  climb 
to  a  record  22.3  million  tons,  up  0.4  million  or  2  percent  over  last  year. 
The  United  States  and  China  are  forecast  to  increase  production  by  0.2  million 
tons  and  0.4  million  tons,  respectively,  while  India,  the  world's  largest 
peanut  producer,  is  forecast  to  yield  a  crop  of  7.0  million  tons,  down  0.5 
million  from  last  year. 
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World  sunfloverseed  production  is  estimated  to  increase  by  1.3  million  tons,  6 
percent  over  last  year.   The  largest  increase  in  output  is  forecast  for 
Argentina — up  0.6  millions  tons  from  last  year  to  3.5  million.   The  United 
States  follows  with  an  estimated  increase  of  0.3  million  tons,  for  a  total  of 
1.2  million.   Eastern  Europe  is  also  forecast  to  increase  output  by  0.3 
million  tons,  for  a  crop  equal  to  2.4  million.   Offsetting  these  production 
gains  is  an  estimated  O.A-million-ton  decline  for  European  Community 
sunflowerseed  production  during  1989/90,  dropping  its  total  sunflowerseed 
output  to  3.4  million — the  second  decline  in  as  many  years. 

Vhile  world  rapeseed  production  has  increased  faster  than  any  other  major 
oilseed  crop  in  recent  years  (up  280  percent  since  1974/75),  it  peaked  at  23.2 
million  tons  in  1987/88.   Production  in  1989/90  is  forecast  to  decline  by  an 
additional  0.5  million  tons  or  2.5  percent  for  a  total  crop  of  21.4  million. 
The  reduction  in  output  is  based  on  declining  area.   Canadian  production  is 
forecast  to  decline  by  0.5  million  tons  to  3.7  million.   The  European 
Community  rapeseed  is  forecast  to  decline  an  estimated  0.6  million  tons  to  4.5 
million.   India  which  is  also  expected  to  experience  yields  less  abundant  than 
last  year,  is  expected  to  be  down  0.4  million  tons  to  3.3  million.   On  the  up 
side,  China  has  had  good  planting  conditions  and,  with  estimated  normal 
yields,  is  expected  to  increase  production  by  0.7  million  tons  over  last  year 
to  5.7  million—still  below  their  1987/88  crop  of  6.1  million. 

While  flaxseed  area  has  been  declining  for  some  time,  production  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged  due  to  improvements  in  yield.   Recent  production 
shortages  and  strong  overall  oilseed  prices  have  encouraged  new  interest  in 
some  countries.   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  2.2  million  tons, 
up  27  percent,  due  to  increased  area  estimates  and  a  return  to  more  normal 
yield  prospects.   Of  the  major  producers,  Canada  is  forecast  to  increase  crop 
area  by  0.1  million  hectares,  producing  an  estimated  0.8  million  tons.  This 
would  be  up  0.3  million  or  81  percent  from  last  year's  drought-reduced  crop. 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  the  USSR  are  all  forecast  to  increase  both 
area  and  output  during  1989/90  as  well.   Only  India  is  forecast  to  harvest  a 
lower  flaxseed  crop  during  1989/90,  dropping  to  360,000  tons  due  to  reduced 
area. 

Copra  and  palm  kernel  production  is  estimated  to  increase  during  1989/90. 
Copra  production  is  estimated  at  4.7  million  tons,  up  0.2  million  from  last 
year.  The  Philippines,  which  accounts  for  over  40  percent  of  world 
production,  is  forecast  at  2.0  million  tons,  up  150,000  tons  or  8  percent  over 
last  year.   Further  improvements  are  expected  as  the  Philippines  continues  to 
recover  from  drought  conditions  over  the  past  2  years  and  typhoon  damage 
sustained  in  late  1988.   Indonesia,  the  second  largest  producer,  is  forecast 
to  produce  1.3  million  tons,  up  70,000  tons  or  6  percent  from  last  year. 

The  production  of  palm  kernel  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  3.1  million 
tons,  up  0.2  million  or  7  percent  from  last  year.   Malaysia,  by  far  the 
largest  producer,  is  expected  to  grow  1.7  million  tons  during  1989/90,  up  0.1 
million  or  8  percent  from  last  year's  output. 
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Table  9 

OILSEEDS  PRODUCTION 

(Million  Metric  Tons) 
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Palm 

Sunflower 

Cotton 

Totat 

Oil 

Copra 

Kernel 

Flaxseed 

Rapeseed 

Seed 

Peanut 

Seed 

Soybean 

Production 

WAITED  STATES 

1974/75 

0.36 

0.27 

1.66 

4.09 

33.10 

39.49 

1975/76 

0.40 

0.54 

1.75 

2.92 

42.14 

47.74 

1976/77 

0.19 

0.46 

1.70 

3.74 

35.07 

41.16 

1977/78 

0.36 

1.33 

1.69 

5.01 

48.10 

56.48 

1978/79 

0.22 

1.73 

1.79 

3.87 

50.86 

58.48 

1979/80 

0.31 

3.31 

1.80 

5.24 

61.53 

72.18 

1980/81 

0.20 

1.70 

1.05 

4.06 

48.92 

55.92 

1981/82 

0.19 

2.04 

1.81 

5.80 

54.14 

63.96 

1982/83 

0.26 

2.42 

1.56 

4.30 

59.61 

68.15 

1983/84 

0.18 

1.45 

1.50 

2.79 

44.52 

50.43 

1984/85 

0.18 

1.70 

2.00 

4.67 

50.64 

59.19 

1985/86 

0.21 

1.43 

1.87 

4.79 

57.11 

65.41 

1986/87 

0.29 

1.21 

1.68 

3.45 

52.80 

59.44 

1987/88 

0.19 

1.18 

1.64 

5.23 

52.33 

60.58 

1988/89 

0.04 

0.85 

1.81 

5.50 

41.88 

50.07 

1989/90  July 

0.09 

1.05 

2.04 

4.45 

53.07 

60.69 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 

1*11  • 

1974/75 

2.92 

4.48 

1.10 

1.96 

7.84 

10.46 

15.19 

20.42 

21.55 

83.00 

isjl  ' 

iVit' 

1975/76 

3.09 

5.11 

1.13 

2.06 

8.42 

9.43 

16.96 

18.28 

23.50 

84.88 

e.'. 

1976/77 

3.40 

4.67 

1.16 

1.95 

7.16 

9.76 

14.91 

17.82 

24.41 

81.83 

D ; 

1977/78 

3.62 

4.84 

1.19 

2.59 

7.89 

11.61 

15.27 

19.27 

24.14 

86.80 

1978/79 

4.18 

4.22 

1.32 

2.25 

10.72 

11.02 

16.13 

19.04 

26.67 

91.36 

1979/80 

4.71 

4.38 

1.45 

2.38 

10.08 

12.03 

15.63 

19.42 

32.02 

97:39 

1980/81 

4.95 

4.84 

1.48 

1.90 

11.14 

11.54 

15.23 

20.75 

32.11 

98.98 

1981/82 

5.83 

4.59 

1.75 

1.89 

12.35 

12.79 

18.03 

21.69 

32.06 

105.15 

1982/83 

6.35 

4.48 

1.80 

2.24 

14.80 

14.27 

15.88 

22.36 

33.96 

109.78 

1983/84 

6.18 

3.78 

2.01 

1.96 

14.39 

14.06 

17.24 

22.46 

38.65 

114.54 

1984/85 

6.81 

4.68 

2.22 

2.14 

17.08 

16.29 

17.69 

29.24 

42.50 

131.83 

1985/86 

8.06 

5.31 

2.51 

2.14 

18.70 

18.13 

18.12 

25.84 

39.92 

130.67 

1986/87 

7.98 

4.71 

2.50 

2.37 

19.55 

18.04 

18.71 

23.73 

45.21 

134.81 

1987/88 

8.38 

4.32 

2.69 

2.07 

23.23 

19.44 

18.73 

25.90 

51.01 

147.40 

\^\ 

1988/89 

9.11 

4.52 

2.89 

1.66 

21.93 

19.48 

20.17 

26.79 

51.60 

149.02 

F=' 

1989/90  July 

9.84 

4.70 

3.08 

2.06 

21.39 

20.42 

20,34 

26.68 

55.99 

154.661 

TOTAL  WORLD 

1974/75 

2.92 

4.48 

1.10 

2.32 

7.84 

10.73 

16.85 

24.52 

54.66 

122.48 

1975/76 

3.09 

5.11 

1.13 

2.46 

8.42 

9.97 

18.70 

21.20 

65.64 

132.62 

1976/77 

3.40 

4.67 

1.16 

2.14 

7.16 

10.22 

16.61 

21.55 

59.48 

122.99 

1977/78 

3.62 

4.84 

1.19 

2.95 

7.89 

12.94 

16.95 

24.28 

72.24 

143.28 

1978/79 

4.18 

4.22 

1.32 

2.47 

10.72 

12.75 

17.92 

22.91 

77.53 

149.84 

1979/80 

4.71 

4.38 

1.45 

2.69 

10.08 

15.34 

17.43 

24.67 

93.55 

169.57 

1980/81 

4.95 

4.84 

1.48 

2.10 

11.14 

13.24 

16.27 

24.81 

81.03 

154.89 

1981/82 

5.83 

4.59 

1.75 

2.08 

12.35 

14.83 

19.83 

27.49 

86.20 

169.12 

1982/83 

6.35 

4.48 

1.80 

2.50 

14.80 

16.69 

17.44 

26.67 

93.57 

177.93 

1983/84 

6.18 

3.78 

2.01 

2.14 

14.39 

15.51 

18.74 

25.25 

83.17 

164.97 

1984/85 

6.81 

4.68 

2.22 

2.32 

17.08 

17.99 

19.68 

33.92 

93.14 

191.02 

1985/86 

8.06 

5.31 

2.51 

2.35 

18.70 

19.56 

19.99 

30.63 

97.03 

196.08 

1986/87 

7.98 

4.71 

2.50 

2.66 

19.55 

19.25 

20.39 

27.18 

98.01 

194.24 

1987/88 

8.38 

4.32 

2.69 

2.26 

23.23 

20.62 

20.37 

31.14 

103.34 

207.98 

1988/89 

9.11 

4.52 

2.89 

1.70 

21.93 

20.32 

21.98 

32.28 

93.47 

199.09 

1989/90  July 

9.84 

4.70 

3.08 

2.14 

21.39 

21.47 

22.38 

31.13 

109.06 

215.35 
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Table  10 


OILSEEDS  AREA 


Flaxseed  Rapeseed 


(Million  Hectares) 

Sunflower 

Seed       Peanut 


UNITED  STATES 


1974/75  0.67 

1975/76  0.61 

1976/77  0.39 

1977/78  0.50 

1978/79  0.28 

1979/80  0.36 

1980/81  0.27 

1981/82  0.23 

1982/83  0.30 

1983/84  0.24 

1984/85  0.22 

1985/86  0.24 

1986/87  0.28 

1987/88  0.19 

1988/89  0.09 

TOTAL  FOREIGN 


1974/75 
1975/76 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90  July 


5.01 

4.99 

4.69 

5.32 

5.21 

5.22 

4.60 

4.39 

4.32 

4.14 

4.27 

4.26 

3.98 

3.83 

3.82 

3.96 


9.00 
9.57 
8.39 
9.38 
11.17 
11.62 
11.45 
12.13 
12.36 
12.77 
13.65 
14.72 
14.75 
16.69 
17.67 
16.82 


0.26 
0.48 
0.43 
0.96 
1.13 
2.19 
1.49 
1.54 
1.91 
1.24 
1.49 
1.15 
0.79 
0.72 
0.81 


8.68 
8.70 
9.11 
10.23 
9.86 
10.28 
10.47 
11.17 
11.48 
12.03 
12.86 
14.66 
13.32 
14.52 
14.53 
15.32 


0.60 

0.61 

0.62 

0.61 

0.61 

0.62 

0.57 

0.60 

0.52 

0.56 

0.62 

0.59 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66 


17.51 

18.31 

17.69 

17.47 

17.46 

17.38 

17.20 

17.95 

17.43 

17.23 

17.04 

17.24 

17.75 

17.53 

18.29 

18.22 


Cotton 
Seed 


Soybean 


5.09 
3.56 
4.42 
5.37 
5.02 
5.19 
5.35 
5.60 
3.94 
2.97 
4.20 
4.14 
3.43 
4.06 
4.83 


28.47 
26.40 
26.14 
27.76 
27.82 
27.08 
26.72 
27.35 
27.46 
28.02 
29.78 
27.59 
26.51 
27.41 
29.10 
28.90 


20.78 
21.70 
19.99 
23.40 
25.76 
28.47 
27.44 
26.78 
28.10 
25.30 
26.76 
24.92 
23.59 
23.06 
23.22 


17.41 

17.62 

18.23 

20.09 

21.59 

23.01 

22.20 

23.29 

24.03 

25.50 

27.03 

27.15 

28.03 

31.09 

32.11 

34.07 


Total 
Area 


27.39 
26.96 
25.84 
30.85 
32.80 
36.82 
35.12 
34.76 
34.77 
30.31 
33.29 
31.04 
28.71 
28.65 
29.62 


86.09 

85.59 

84.25 

90.24 

93.10 

94.59 

92.64 

96.27 

97.08 

99.68 

104.63 

105.62 

104.34 

111.07 

115.52 

117.28 


;.« 


TOTAL  WORLD 


1974/75 
1975/76 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 


5.69 
5.60 
5.08 
5.82 
5.49 
5.58 
4.87 
4.62 
4.62 
4.38 
4.49 
4.49 
4.25 
4.02 
3.91 


9.00 

9.57 

8.39 

9.38 

11.17 

11.62 

11.45 

12.13 

12.36 

12.77 

13.65 

14.72 

14.75 

16.69 

17.67 


8.94 
9.18 
9.54 
11.19 
11.00 
12.47 
11.96 
12.72 
13.39 
13.27 
14.35 
15.81 
14.12 
15.24 
15.34 


18.11 

18.92 

18.30 

18.09 

18.07 

18.00 

17.76 

18.55 

17.95 

17.79 

17.66 

17.84 

18.37 

18.16 

18.95 


33.56 
29.96 
30.55 
33.13 
32.84 
32.27 
32.07 
32.95 
31.40 
30.99 
33.98 
31.73 
29.94 
31.47 
33.94 


38.18 
39.32 
38.22 
43.49 
47.35 
51.48 
49.65 
50.07 
52.13 
50.80 
53.79 
52.07 
51.62 
54.15 
55.33 


113.48 
112.55 
110.08 
121.09 
125.91 
131.41 
127.75 
131.03 
131.85 
129.99 
137.92 
136.66 
133.04 
139.72 
145.13 


July  1989 
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EC-12  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  OUTLOOK 

Total  EC-12  oilseed  production  is  projected  to  decline  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row  after  phenomenal  growth  throughout  the  early  and  mid-1980' s.   Oilseed 
production  in  EC-12  member  countries  rose  from  3.2  million  tons  in  1980  to 
12.2  million  tons  in  1987,  but  is  forecast  to  decline  to  10.3  million  tons  in 
the  1989  crop  season.   The  increase  in  production  throughout  the  early  and 
raid-1980's  can  be  attributed  to  both  expanded  area  and  higher  yields,  which 
have  been  driven  largely  by  high  producer  prices  under  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  (CAP).  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  crop  this  year  can  be  attributed 
to  several  factors,  including  1)  last  year's  low  average  rapeseed  yields  in 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  reduced  gross  returns  to  producers,  2) 
dry  weather  for  fall  and  winter  rapeseed  plantings  in  France,  3)  a  forecast 
of  near  average  sunflowerseed  yields  in  Spain,  and  A)  lower  sunflowerseed 
support  prices  in  the  EC-IO  countries.  Among  the  major  oilseeds,  rapeseed  and 
sunflowerseed  production  are  forecast  to  decline  this  year,  while  soybean 
production  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year. 

Production  Outlook  for  1989/90 

Rapeseed!   EC-12  rapeseed  production  is  forecast  at  4.5  million  tons,  down  0.6 
million  or  12  percent  from  last  year.   Harvested  area  is  estimated  lower  for 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  higher  for  Denmark  and  West  Germany. 
Despite  the  decline  in  planted  area  this  year,  France  remains  the  largest 
rapeseed  producer  in  the  EC  with  about  36  percent  of  the  total  rapeseed  area. 
West  Germany  follows  with  about  27  percent,  then  the  United  Kingdom  with  20 
percent,  and  Denmark  with  15  percent. 

The  most  likely  reasons  for  this  year's  area  decline  are  the  significant  drop 
in  average  rapeseed  yields  last  year  in  both  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  excellent  fall  harvest  and  planting  weather  which  allowed  farmers  in  these 
two  countries  enough  time  to  sow  a  greater  amount  of  winter  wheat.   In 
addition,  fall  and  winter  drought  conditions  in  parts  of  France  limited 
rapeseed  sowings  and  hampered  germination  in  areas  where  rapeseed  was  sown. 
Support  prices  actually  rose  last  year,  but  this  appears  to  have  had  little 
effect  on  plantings.   It  should  be  noted  that  last  year's  3-percent  increase 
in  support  prices  over  the  previous  year  would  not  have  occurred  under  the 
stabilizer  mechanism  used  in  1987/88,  when  the  guarantee  threshold  was  set  at 
3.5  million  tons  (versus  4.5  million  tons  in  1988/89  and  1989/90)  and  prices 
were  reduced  by  1  percent  for  every  percent  of  overproduction  up  to  a  10 
percent  limit  (versus  0.45  percent  in  1988/89  and  0.5  percent  in  1989/90). 
Using  the  current  stabilizer  formula  and  the  USDA  July  rapeseed  production 
estimate,  support  prices  (on  an  ECU  basis)  are  expected  to  increase  by  up  to  8 
percent  this  year. 

Double-low  varieties  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  rapeseed  sown  in  the  EC,  but 
there  is  still  some  discussion  over  implementation  of  the  glucosinolate 
standard.  Current  EC  regulations  require  that  a  crop  must  test  below  35 
micromoles  of  glucosinolate  content  per  gram  of  air  dried  seed  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  support  price  premium  given  to  double-low  varieties.   During 
negotiations  on  the  current  EC-12  pricing  package,  the  new  standard  of  20 
micromoles  was  postponed  until  the  1991/92  marketing  year  due  to  the 
unavailability  of  winter  varieties  which  can  consistently  meet  the  standard. 
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In  addition,  the  proposal  to  offer  price  support  to  double-low  varieties  only 
was  postponed  until  1992/93,  and  both  the  EC  Commission  and  the  Agricultural 
Council  made  clear  their  intention  to  maintain  aid  for  varieties  containing 
erucic  acid  for  industrial  use.   Among  the  major  producers,  all  but  France 
have  converted  almost  totally  to  varieties  which  meet  the  35  micromole 
standard.   It  is  estimated  that  65  percent  of  1989/90  French  plantings  are 
double-low  varieties,  up  from  19  percent  in  1988/89,  and  that  almost  all 
plantings  will  be  double-low  varieties  next  year. 

Rapeseed  is  primarily  grown  as  a  winter  crop  in  the  EC,  and  among  the  major 
producers  only  Denmark  grows  a  significant  amount  of  spring  rapeseed.  This 
puts  the  Danes  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  assess  winter 
plantings  among  competitors  before  making  their  own  final  planting  decisions. 
As  a  result,  they  can  better  estimate  the  effects  of  the  stabilizers  on 
rapeseed  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  spring  varieties  generally  yield  lower, 
and  average  yields  in  Denmark  are  well  below  those  in  the  other  major 
producers. 
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TABLE  12 
EC- 12  RAPESEED  AREA  AND  YIELD  COMPARISON 


1989/90  Area  Harvested  

('000  Hectares) 

Spring      Total 


Winter 

80 
560 
300 
407 


150 

5 
9 


230 
560 
305 
416 


Average  Yield 

1984-1988 
(Tons/Hectare) 

2.51 

3.01 

3.21 

3.00 


Denmark 
France 

United  Kingdom 
Vest  Germany 

Sunflowerseed;  EC-12  sunflowerseed  production  is  forecast  at  3.4  million 
tons,  down  0.4  million  tons  or  11  percent  from  last  year.   Spain,  the  largest 
producer,  increased  planted  area  this  year  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
account  for  over  50  percent  of  the  total  area  planted  to  sunflowerseed  in  the 
EC.   France  is  the  second  largest  producer  with  an  estimated  38  percent  of 
total  EC  area. 


Sunflowerseed  plantings  are  estimated  at  0.96  million  hectares  in  the  EC-10, 
down  from  1.10  million  last  year.  Most  of  that  decline  is  likely  due  to  an 
11-percent  drop  in  support  prices  from  1987/88  to  1988/89.   For  1989/90,  the 
guarantee  threshold  for  the  EC-10  is  set  at  2.0  million  tons,  the  same  level 
as  in  1988/89.  Production  will  probably  exceed  the  threshold  once  again,  but 
the  stabilizer  cuts  will  not  be  as  deep  and  prices  should  rise  from  the 
1988/89  level.   In  Spain,  area  increased  this  year  in  response  to  higher 
support  prices  and  record  yields  in  1988.   Spain  is  subject  to  an  individual 
threshold  of  1.4  million  tons  and  is  highly  unlikely  to  exceed  this  limit. 
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Soybean;   EC-12  soybean  production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up  0.1 
million  or  9  percent  from  last  year.   Area  and  production  are  expected  to 
rebound  from  last  year  in  northern  Italy,  where  most  of  the  EC  soybean  crop  is 
grown.   Soybeans  compete  primarily  with  corn,  and  producer  prices  are  expected 
to  favor  soybean  production  this  year  despite  the  expected  price  cut.   France, 
which  produces  most  of  the  remaining  soybeans,  is  expected  to  increase  area 
for  the  seventh  year  in  a  row.   Yields  in  France  are  trending  sharply  upward 
and  high  yields  in  1988/89  coupled  with  relatively  high  prices  have  led  to  a 
30-percent  increase  in  soybean  plantings.   The  guarantee  threshold  for  the 
EC-12  is  1.3  million  tons. 

CAP  Production  Policy 

Under  article  39  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  the  basic  aims  of  the  CAP  are  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity,  support  farmer  income,  stabilize 
agricultural  markets,  and  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  reasonably  priced  food  to 
EC  consumers.   As  agricultural  expenditures  have  increased,  however,  budgetary 
controls  became  a  major  concern  for  several  EC  members,  which  is  reflected  in 
the  changes  made  in  price  support  policy  such  as  the  establishment  of 
guarantee  thresholds  for  grains  and  oilseeds. 

The  major  price  support  tool  for  EC  oilseeds  is  a  subsidy  paid  to  crushers  or 
first  purchasers,  which  is  passed  on  to  producers  through  high  market  prices. 
There  is  one  basic  policy  regime  which  affects  rapeseed  and  sunflowerseed 
production  and  another  which  deals  with  soybean  production.   Production  policy 
is  identical  for  the  EC-10  countries,  and  the  policy  mechanisms  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  similar  to  those  for  the  EC-10. 

Three  basic  price  levels  affect  producer  returns  under  the  rapeseed  and 
sunflowerseed  regime.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  target  price,  which 
is  set  annually.  The  subsidy  paid  to  EC  oilseed  crushers  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  target  price  and  the  EC-calculated  world  market  price. 
This  subsidy  allows  crushers  to  purchase  EC-produced  oilseeds  at  or  near  the 
target  price  level.  Estimated  world  market  prices  are  set  at  least  once  a 
week  and  are  often  posted  daily  when  oilseed  prices  are  moving  rapidly.  An 
intervention  price,  intended  to  be  a  price  floor,  is  also  announced  on  an 
annual  basis,  but  few  oilseeds  go  into  intervention.   EC  producers  generally 
receive  a  price  that  is  somewhere  between  the  target  and  intervention  prices, 
adjusted  for  quality  and  transportation  costs.   Both  target  and  intervention 
prices  are  subject  to  monthly  increases  to  account  for  storage  costs  and 
interest  charges. 

Member  states  of  the  EC  are  required  to  purchase  oilseeds  offered  into 
intervention  during  a  specified  time  period.   In  the  northern  countries,  the 
intervention  period  is  from  November  1  to  May  31,  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  the  intervention  period  is  from  August  1  to  April  30. 
Intervention  purchases  of  rapeseed  are  limited  to  seeds  which  are  low  in 
erucic  acid  (less  than  5  percent),  and  a  premium  of  25  ECU  per  ton  is 
available  for  seed  low  in  both  erucic  acid  and  glucosinolates  (double-low 
varieties). 
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Soybeans  are  covered  by  a  separate  price  regime.   Guide  prices  are  set  on  the 
same  basis  as  target  prices  for  the  other  oilseeds,  and  a  subsidy  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  the  guide  price  and  the  EC  calculated  world  market 
price  is  paid  to  the  first  purchaser  of  EC  soybeans.   There  is  no  intervention 
mechanism  for  soybeans,  but  purchasers  must  document  that  they  have  paid 
producers  at  or  above  a  set  minimum  price  in  order  to  claim  the  subsidy. 
Announced  guide  and  minimum  prices  are  based  on  a  standard  quality. 

Support  prices  for  the  major  oilseeds  are  affected  by  guarantee  thresholds. 
When  production  exceeds  the  threshold  for  a  given  commodity,  prices  are 
reduced  in  the  current  marketing  year  by  a  portion  of  the  percentage  by  which 
production  exceeds  the  threshold.   Guarantee  thresholds  are  set  for  the  EC-10 
as  a  whole,  and  for  Spain  and  Portugal  individually.   For  1989/90,  target  and 
intervention  prices  will  be  reduced  by  0.50  percent  for  each  1.0  percent  of 
overproduction  of  rapeseed  and  sunflowerseed  in  the  EC-10.   Individual 
thresholds  are  set  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  exceeded. 
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Announced  oilseed  support  levels  (in  ECU)  for  the  EC-10  have  remained  stable 
since  1987/88,  but  implementation  of  the  guarantee  thresholds  has  had  a 
variable  effect  on  the  prices  received.   In  addition,  the  use  of  "green  rates" 
distorts  the  actual  value  of  agricultural  support.  Green  rates  are  artificial 
exchange  rates  used  for  determining  the  local  support  prices  which  correspond 
to  the  Community-wide  support  prices  announced  on  an  ECU  basis.   For  example, 
the  target  price  for  rapeseed  was  set  at  407.6  ECU'S  per  ton,  or  US$390  per 
ton,  during  this  year's  pricing  package  negotiations.  According  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  attache  in  Copenhagen,  however,  the  local  target  price  in  Denmark 
is  3,267.4  kroner  per  ton,  or  US$423  per  ton.  (Based  on  spot  exchange  rates, 
Financial  Times,  June  20,  1989). 


TABLE  13 
EC- 12  GREEN  RATES  VERSUS  EXCHANGE  RATES 


(Local  Currency  per 

ECU) 

Green 

Rates 

-Exchange- 
Rate 

Percent 
Difference 

1988/89 

1989/90 

6/20/89 

Bel. /Lux. 

48.287 

48.287 

43.337 

11 

Denmark 

8.842 

8.930 

8.054 

11 

France 

7.584 

7.698 

7.026 

10 

Greece 

156.020 

179.387 

178.014 

1 

Ireland 

0.844 

0.857 

0.776 

10 

Italy 

1,635.000 

1,673.000 

1,502.450 

11 

Netherlands 

2.647 

2.638 

2.333 

13 

Portugal 

188.007 

192.002 

N/A 

N/A 

Spain 

154.213 

152.896 

131.558 

16 

United  Kingdom 

0.675 

0.701 

0.676 

4 

West  Germany 

2.361 

2.361 

2.071 

14 

1/  Exchange  rates  are  based  on  spot  rates  as  quoted  in  the  Financial 
Times,  6/20/89. 
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TABLE  14 
EC  OILSEED  PRICE  REGIMES 


1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


EC  RAPESEED 

Area  Harvested  -  USDA  ('000  Ha.) 
Production  -  USDA  (MMT) 
Production  -  EC  (MMT) 
Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 

Target  Price  (ECU/Ton) 

Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)  1/ 

Monthly  Increment  (ECU/Ton) 

EC  SOYBEANS 

Area  Harvested  -  USDA  ('000  Ha.) 
Production  -  USDA  (MMT) 
Production  -  EC  (MMT) 
Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 

Guide  Price  (ECU/Ton) 

Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)  1/ 

EC  SUNFLOVERSEED 

Area  Harvested  -  USDA  ('000  Ha.) 

EC-10 

Spain 

Production  -  USDA  (MMT) 
EC-10 
Spain 

Production  -  EC  (MMT) 
EC-10 
Spain 

Guarantee  Threshold  (MMT) 
EC-10 
Spain 

Target  Price  (ECU/Ton) 
EC-10 
Spain 

Adjusted  Target  Price  (ECU/Ton)  1/ 
EC-10 
Spain 

Monthly  Increment  (ECU/Ton) 


1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

5.9 

5.2 

4.5 

5.9 

5.3 

N/A 

3.5 

A. 5 

4.5 

450.2       450.2       450.2 

405.2       415.8       448.3 

3.97         3.18         2.78 


0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

N/A 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

558.5 

558.5 

558.5 

502.7 

500.7 

451.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

2.9 

2.6 

2.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

2.9 

2.8 

N/A 

1.0 

1.3 

N/A 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

583.5 

583.5 

583.5 

445.5 

462.8 

480.0 

525.5 

468.0 

544.8 

445.5 

462.8 

480.0 

4.7 


3.8 


3.3 


1/  Adjusted  target  prices  are  calculated  using  USDA  1989/90 
July  production  estimates. 
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Chart  1 
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EC:  GROSS  RETURNS  FOR  COMPETING  CROPS 

(Intervention  Price  x  Average  Yield) 


1980/81 


1983/84 


1986/87 


1989/90  JL 
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NOTES: 


1/  For  EC-10  countries  only. 

2/  Intervention  prices  used  for  wheat  are  for  bread  wheat. 

3/  Intervention  prices  were  adjusted  to  reflect  reductions  caused  by 
guarantee  thresholds,  co-responsibility  and  supplemental  co-responsibility 
levies  for  grains,  and  the  94%  buy-in  regulation. 

4/  Intervention  prices  have  also  been  adjusted  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
green  ECU   Since  the  value  of  the  green  ECU  has  been  tied  to  the  value  of 
fheSest  German  Mark,  it  has  increased  steadily  in  value  and  the  result 
has  been  an  equivalent  increase  in  support  prices  in  natonal  currency 
terms   The  coefficients  used  to  convert  the  agricultural  central  rae 
fused  to  convert  the  ECU  to  local  currencies  for  agricultural  products)  to 
hpLrket  central  rate  are  as  follows:   1984/85  &  1985/86  -  1.035, 
1986/8?   l?oS56  1987/88  -  1.1256,  1988/89  L   1989/90  -  1.1372. 
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Chart  1  (Continued) 
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EC:  GROSS  RETURNS  FOR  COMPETING  CROPS 

(Intervention  Price  x  Average  Yield) 


18.00 


■  \:V 


1986/87 
Sunflowerseed 


1989/90  JL 


NOTES  (continued): 

5/  Intervention  prices  and  adjustment  calculations  for  1980/81  -  1988/89 
were  obtained  from  Western  Europe  and  Inter-America  Division, 
International  Trade  Policy,  FAS/USDA.   Calculations  for  1989/90 
projections  are  based  on  USDA  July  production  estimates. 
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Table  15 

EC-12  OILSEED  PRODUCTION  FORECASTS  FOR  1989/90 
(In  thousand  hectares  and  thousand  metric  tons) 


1984/85  1985/86  1986/87  1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


ms'i 


CM 


RAPESEED 

AREA  HARVESTED 

Denmark 

191 

217 

227 

250 

199 

230 

France 

430 

461 

388 

740 

869 

560 

Vest  Germany 

254 

266 

308 

428 

385 

420 

United  Kingdom 

269 

296 

299 

388 

340 

305 

Other 

34 

31 

48 

55 

47 

42 

EC-12  Total 

1,178 

1,271 

1,270 

1,861 

1,840 

1,557 

PRODUCTION 

Denmark 

474 

544 

618 

556 

528 

600 

France 

1,304 

1,340 

1,071 

2,645 

2,320 

1,600 

Vest  Germany 

662 

803 

969 

1,265 

1,216 

1,300 

United  Kingdom 

925 

895 

940 

1,353 

1,000 

950 

Other 

74 

66 

98 

133 

113 

99 

EC-12  Total 

3,439 

3,648 

3,696 

5,952 

5,177 

4,549 

SOYBEAN 

AREA  HARVESTED 

France 

22 

28 

48 

79 

92 

120 

Italy 

36 

94 

232 

481 

415 

450 

Other 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

11 

EC-12  Total 

60 

124 

282 

564 

517 

581 

PRODUCTION 

France 

31 

46 

85 

186 

243 

280 

Italy 

110 

286 

806 

1,589 

1,393 

1,500 

Other 

4 

5 

5 

8 

18 

9 

EC-12  Total 

145 

337 

896 

1,783 

1,654 

1,799 

SUNFLOVERSEED 

AREA  HARVESTED 

France 

476 

591 

849 

965 

912 

800 

Spain 

1,007 

1,215 

1,070 

994 

921 

1,075 

Other 

163 

214 

229 

249 

235 

210 

EC-12  Total 

1,646 

2,020 

2,148 

2,208 

2,068 

2,085 

PRODUCTION 

France 

958 

1,477 

1,902 

2,508 

2,250 

1,900 

Spain 

1,100 

990 

920 

1,006 

1,123 

1,100 

Other 

241 

354 

456 

432 

438 

400 

EC-12  Total 

2,299 

2,821 

3,278 

3,946 

3,811 

3,400 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS  SITUATION  IN  HONDURAS 

Forests  cover  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  Honduran  land  mass.  Pine 
species  constitute  about  60  percent  of  the  forested  area.  The  remaining  40 
percent  is  comprised  of  colored  woods  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar.  The  annual 
cut  totals  roughly  950,000  cubic  meters  and  is  harvested  primarily  during  the 
dry  season  (December/May).  Reforestation  efforts  are  minimal  and  virtually 
all  supplies  are  cut  from  natural  stands.  Harvesting  equipment  is  relatively 
modern,  but  obsolete  machinery  in  the  sawmills  limits  the  utilization  rate 
from  standing  timber  to  less  than  50  percent.  To  date,  industry  expansion  has 
been  inhibited  by  declining  area,  forest  fires,  poor  management,  difficult 
topography,  inaccessibility,  poor  drying  techniques,  and  financial 
constraints.  A  joint  agreement  between  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  Honduran  Government  seeks  to  remedy  many  of  these  problems 
by  pumping  $20  million  into  the  industry  for  improvements  in  forest 
management,  productivity,  milling  efficiency,  and  marketing. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 

TABLE  16 

HONDURAS;   LAND  USE 
(1,000  Hectares) 
Softwoods 
Hardwoods 
Deforested  Area 

Total  Forest  Area 

Agricultural,  Range, 
and  Urban  Zones 


111! 


TOTAL 

AREA 

SAWNWOOD  PRODUCTION 

(1 

000 

Cubic 

.  Meters) 

Coniferous 

Non- 

Coniferous 

Total 

1977 

608 

13 

621 

1978 

616 

11 

627 

1979 

567 

8 

575 

1980 

546 

11 

557 

1981 

543 

8 

551 

1982 

476 

2 

478 

1983 

453 

3 

456 

198A 

411 

3 

414 

1985 

421 

3 

424 

1986 

388 

2 

390 

1987 

442 

3 

445 

1988 

417 

2 

419 

2,400 
2,931 
2,326 

7,657 


3,552 
11,209 


PLYWOOD  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1/4-Inch  Thickness 

13 
14 
14 
10 
11 

5 

6 

8 

7 

8 

5 

9 
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RAPID  GROWTH  IN  SOUTH  KOREA'S  DAIRY  SECTOR 
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Korea's  milk  production  exceeded  1.6  million  tons  in  1988,  over  20  percent 
above  1987  and  10  times  the  1975  level,  according  to  a  report  from  the  U.S. 
agricultural  counselor  in  Seoul.   This  sustained  rapid  growth  has  been  driven 
by  strong  demand  as  incomes  have  improved  and  the  Korean  populace  has 
developed  a  taste  for  dairy  products.   In  the  early  years,  the  government 
encouraged  meeting  demand  by  importing  highly  productive  dairy  animals  mainly 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  lately  it  has  been  more  restrictive  as 
to  what  is  imported. 

Korea  has  limited  pasture  and  forage  resources  which  require  milk  producers  to 
find  alternative  sources  for  their  feed  supply.   In  the  early  years  of  dairy 
development,  efforts  were  made  to  use  farm  by-products  as  feed  because  the 
commercial  mixed  feed  industry  was  not  well  developed.  As  the  mixed  feed 
industry  added  capacity  and  became  more  sophisticated,  farmers  generally 
switched  to  commercially  mixed  feeds.   Prices  for  commercial  dairy  feeds 
largely  depend  on  international  grain  and  oilseed  markets  because  most  feed 
ingredients  are  imported.   Producer  milk  prices,  which  are  set  by  the 
government,  were  raised  13  percent  in  April  1989  to  offset  rising  feed  prices. 

Consumption  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  is  growing  rapidly  in  South  Korea 
and  since  imports  are  restricted,  rising  consumption  is  one  of  the  major 
forces  behind  the  rapid  production  growth.   Most  milk  is  consumed  as  fresh 
milk,  but  consumption  of  yogurt  also  is  growing  rapidly.  Annual  consumption 
of  various  forms  of  dry  milk  have  been  just  over  40,000  tons  (product  weight) 
in  recent  years  and  have  shown  moderate  growth.  Cheese  consumption  has  more 
than  doubled  in  each  of  the  last  2  years,  but  was  still  only  3,165  tons  in 
1988.   Growth  in  butter  consumption  has  been  more  moderate  in  recent  years 
with  total  consumption  of  3,893  tons  reported  for  1988. 

The  development  of  Korea's  modern  dairy  industry  started  with  the  importation 
of  2,000  Holstein  heifers  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1962.   With 
subsequent  imports  and  reproduction  from  the  imported  stock,  the  dairy  herd 
developed  rapidly.  The  number  of  dairy  animals  expanded  rapidly  in  the  early 
years,  but  so  did  the  number  of  participating  farmers.   Although  dairy  cattle 
numbers  have  continued  to  grow  in  recent  years,  dairy  farm  numbers  peaked  in 
1986  and  have  gone  down  every  year  since.   Per  farm  herd  size  is  still  small, 
but  has  been  growing  rapidly  since  1986.  Of  the  approximately  36,000  dairy 
farms  reported  in  1989,  70  percent  had  less  than  15  dairy  cattle,  while  only  7 
percent  had  more  than  30  animals.   Most  milking  is  done  mechanically  with  90 
percent  of  the  operations  using  a  bucket  system.   Most  of  the  rest  (usually 
operations  with  more  than  20  cows)  use  a  pipeline  system. 

Prior  to  1985,  most  of  the  improvement  in  the  dairy  herd  was  obtained  by 
imports  of  breeding  animals  with  a  total  of  75,000  imported  between  1978  and 
1985.   Since  1985,  live  animal  imports  have  been  restricted  to  only  a  few 
bulls  per  year.   Current  policy  allows  semen  imports,  but  only  when  the  Korean 
Livestock  Improvement  Association  judges  the  quality  of  such  imports  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  domestic  bulls. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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Table  17 


Year 


1975 
1980 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 


Milk 

Cow 

Dairy  Feed 

Production 

Numbers 

Production 

(1,000  tons) 

(1,000  head) 

(1,000  tons) 

160 

N/A 

N/A 

452 

89 

514 

1,006 

195 

994 

1,154 

231 

1,208 

1,338 

249 

1,404 

1,632 

267 

1,608 

Table  18 
KOREA:   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  HERD 


Year 


1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


Dairy  Animals 
Total    Cows 


(1,000  head) 

5 

N/A 

19 

N/A 

73 

N/A 

163 

89 

334 

195 

390 

231 

437 

249 

463 

267 

480 

276 

Dairy 

Farms 

(1,000) 


1.1 
2.3 
7.4 
17.2 
37.6 
43.8 
42.7 
38.1 
35.7 


Animals 

per 

farm 

Total 

Cows 



head- 



4.8 

N/A 

8.1 

N/A 

9.9 

N/A 

9.5 

5.2 

8.9 

5.2 

8.9 

5.3 

10.3 

5.8 

12.2 

7.0 

13.4 

7.7 

All  data  are  frpm  the  March  census  of  the  year  shown. 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  BY  TYPE 


World  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  for  1989  Is  estimated  at  7.20 
million  tons  compared  to  6.71  million  tons  produced  in  1988.   Both  totals  are 
slightly  below  the  June  estimates  due  to  downward  revisions  for  Poland  and 
Malawi.   Larger  crops  are  forecast  for  all  leaf  types  except  light  air-cured 
and  dark  fire-cured. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  for  1989  is  projected  at  4.31  million  tons,  up 
10  percent  from  last  year.   Production  is  expected  to  be  up  in  all  the  major 
producing  countries:   China,  up  12  percent;  the  United  States,  up  7  percent; 
India,  up  69  percent;  Brazil,  up  4  percent;  and  Zimbabwe,  up  7  percent. 
Production  expansion  is  expected  to  be  less  this  year  than  the  20-percent  gain 
last  year  because  of  slower  growth  in  China. 


HIT. 


Burley  tobacco  production  for  1989  is  projected  at  0.72  million  tons,  up  10 
percent,  as  plantings  are  up  sharply  in  both  the  United  States  and  Malawi. 
This  is  partly  offset  by  expectations  of  a  30  percent  smaller  crop  in  Mexico 
because  of  a  shortage  of  state  credit  for  producers. 


Oriental  tobacco  production,  which  is  proj 
million  tons,  is  still  down  substantially 
reduced  Soviet  production.  Turkey,  the  se 
to  harvest  a  12  percent  smaller  crop  than 
farmers  for  last  year's  crop  and  dry  soils 
that  reportedly  caused  farmers  to  cut  plan 
production  is  projected  up  22  percent  from 
Greek  production  is  forecast  up  11  percent 
of  higher  EC  support  prices. 


ected  up  about  3  percent  to  0.80 
from  the  1987  harvest  because  of 
cond  largest  producer,  is  projected 
in  1988.   Delayed  payments  to 

at  planting  time  are  two  factors 
tings  16  percent.   Bulgarian 

the  drought-reduced  1988  harvest. 

due  to  increased  plantings  because 


Dark  air/sun-cured  tobacco  production  for  1989  is  projected  up  2  percent  to 
1.01  million  tons.  .  The  increase  is  attributed  largely  to  a  15-percent 
increase  in  India's  crop  which  is  recovering  from  last  year's  drought  and  some 
recovery  from  drought  in  northern  Brazil.  This  is  partly  offset  by  reduced 
production  in  Indonesia,  Argentina,  China,  and  Italy.   Poland's  crop  is  now 
projected  down  nearly  one-third  from  the  earlier  forecast  because  of  reported 
reductions  in  plant  density  per  hectare  in  order  to  improve  crop  quality. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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Table  19 


TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


__—_————— 

AREA 

___ 

PRODUCTION 

___ 

E^GION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

_                       TTTT.^m-Ki-i'ooi U(Vrr-DTn     TnMC 

WORTH  AMERICA 

nr.»-.A/vK.i:.o 

1'X.l^ 

M  AXO.  >•<•    J.  V^*^  fc.* 

Canada 

26,471 

30,585 

32,530 

60,850 

71,255 

78,125 

Mexico 

47,443 

44,895 

33,044 

48,720 

75,120 

57,750 

United  States 

237,616 

257,017 

284,864 

540,090 

621,701 

697,501 

REGION  TOTAL 

311,530 

332,497 

350,438 

649,660 

768,076 

833,376 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 
Bolivia 

53,100 

55,233 

52,277 

70,231 

72,235 

75,600 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

286,000 

267,000 

285,000 

410,000 

419,000 

440,000 

2,613 

3,024 

3,438 

8,825 

9,969 

11,511 

Colombia 

21,499 

20,873 

22,094 

31,637 

31,995 

33,203 

Ecuador 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

3,850 

3,850 

3,850 

Guyana 

Paraguay 

Peru 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100      1 

9,302 
2,500 

6,200 
2,500 

6,200 
2,500 

12,000 
3,100 

7,378 
3,100 

7,378      1 
3,100       1 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 

800 

800 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

8,014 

8,799 

8,461 

13,300 

14,528 

14,200      ,, 

386,978 

367,579 

383,920 

555,693 

564,805 

591,592      i 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

■" 

Costa  Rica 

926 

800 

910 

1,703 

1,643 

1,571      ' 

El  Salvador 

500 

620 

624 

1,394 

1,408 

1,531      1 

Guatemala 

4,370 

5,184 

6,059 

7,303 

8,950 

10,493 

Honduras 

2,372 

2,340 

2,534 

3,963 

3,775 

4,600 

Nicaragua 
Panama 

2,240 
720 

2,240 
720 

2,240 
720 

4,550 
1,302 

4,550 
1,302 

4,550      1 
1,302 

REGION  TOTAL 

11,128 

11,904 

13,087 

20,215 

21,628 

24,047      ;: 

CARIBBEAN 

5 

Cuba 

55,000 

55,000 

55,000 

43,000 

44,000 

44,000 

22,798 

22,827 

25,674 

31,656 

24,908 

28,628 

565 

565 

565 

730 

730 

730 

Jamaica  &  dep. 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

2,339 

2,339 

2,339 

Trin.  and  Tobago 

100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

REGION  TOTAL 

79,638 

79,667 

82,514 

77,895 

72,147 

75,867 

NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,500 

5,500 

Libya 
Morocco 

900 

900 

900 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

3,357 

4,767 

5,800 

4,686 

6,437 

7,685 

Tunisia 

4,450 

5,400 

5,410 

5,040 

5,500 

5,600 

REGION  TOTAL 

14,707 

15,067 

16,110 

17,176 

18,887 

20,235 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  19  (Continued) 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 



PRODUCTION 

___ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

tlT? /^fT  a  U  TT 

c 

—  _  —  —  ___ —Ml? 

fTfDTr"   rn/^VTC_ 

OTHER  AFRICA 

— — — HriClAKto 

—  —  —  —  —  — —  —Ml^xr\4.v*  j.\jii(o  — 

Angola 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Cameroon 

2,300 

2,300 

2,300 

2,480 

2,400 

2,400 

Congo 

4,100 

4,100 

4,100 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Ghana 

1,800 

1,825 

1,825 

1,246 

1,166 

1,200 

Cote  D'lvoire 

9,450 

9,450 

9,450 

2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

Kenya 

4,830 

4,830 

4,860 

6,995 

8,262 

8,850 

Liberia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Madagascar 

5,900 

5,900 

5,900 

5,300 

5,300 

5,300 

89,250 

90,050 

100,720 

75,758 

75,053 

86,020 

Mauritius 

600 

633 

650 

1,049 

1,003 

1,050 

Mozambique 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,900 

2,900 

2,900 

Nigeria 

8,198 

8,198 

8,198 

7,642 

8,075 

8,075 

tun; 

Sierra  Leone 

540 

540 

540 

580 

580 

580 

a. 

South  Africa 

26,083 

24,936 

25,699 

27,780 

31,957 

35,345 

Tanzania 

24,618 

21,250 

21,250 

17,355 

17,055 

17,055 

c>, 

Uganda 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

»■ 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

4,110 

4,110 

4,110 

a:. 

Zambia 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,750 

4,300 

4,300 

Z  imbabwe 

65,670 

61,864 

62,490 

131,483 

123,631 

132,512 

REGION  TOTAL 
OTHER  ASIA 

263,499 

256,036 

268,142 

299,138 

296,702 

320,607 

Bangladesh 

54,000 

54,000 

54,000 

51,545 

51,545 

51,545 

Burma 

46,000 

55,000 

55,000 

40,000 

45,000 

45,000 

China           1 

,128,500 

1,507,200 

1,743,550 

1,943,000 

2,620,000 

2,886,161 

li!! 

India 

383,800 

323,955 

364,665 

459,100 

358,930 

445,150 

n«i 

Indonesia 

279,358 

287,012 

265,020 

154,020 

159,011 

155,520 

Japan 

42,327 

40,557 

30,662 

94,400 

85,790 

71,000 

Cambodia 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Korea ,  North 

37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

46,000 

46,000 

46,000 

Korea ,  South 

35,274 

31,821 

31,014 

78,039 

72,998 

70,300 

Laos 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Malaysia 

12,664 

9,887 

12,740 

11,388 

7,872 

11,865 

Pakistan 

38,996 

41,599 

35,480 

69,200 

69,530 

61,880 

Philippines 

47,898 

52,142 

51,050 

79,417 

70,434 

79,150 

Singapore 

30 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

Sri  Lanka 

12,165 

12,165 

12,165 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Taiwan 

9,070 

8,423 

8,150 

24,005 

20,766 

20,110 

Thailand 

59,141 

53,518 

52,490 

67,087 

54,228 

59,379 

Vietnam 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,000 

REGION  TOTAL   2 

,231,223 

2,559,309 

2,798,016 

3,162,251 

3,707,154 

4,048,110 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  19    (Continued) 
TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED   TOBACCO    (Continued) 
AREA   AND   PRODUCTION,    WORLD   AND_SELECTED_REGIONS 

I^fIIII  PRODUCTION 

lEGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987       1988    ^^q^^^IsT)  (FORECAST) 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIhectares----------- metric  tons 

IIDDLE    EAST  ^^^  241  241  241 

Cyprus  l^j-  ^^J  18    000  25,000  25,000  25,000 

xra".  -;        W     i^.ooo      .;ooo     .0,000     ...000 

Lebanon                               ,E'Tf2           ia    ^??           14    550  16    719  16,054  16,750 

Syria  on^'Ji^         P6t'?!o         220'590  184    712  211    128  186,078 

Turkey  2°?'?S?              ^^99              3    300  4    772  5,106  5,200 

""SISlir?S?iL  J56;388__314;948_J75;^ 

EUROPEAN    COMMUNITY  ^  1,079  1,586  1,582 

Belgium-Lux.  384  4^^  33,923  29,357  31,216 

"-"  ";       ' ''       ^li?^   "3;-   "^;r.   "I;r. 

Portugal  2,001      2/J23      2, Jib        2IO     34,325     40,145 

^^I^SlON  T0TAL____2^t ;^9^^^^^ 

^^EW^^^     jjr"     III        III      .Ml      .Ml      .Ml 

Switzerland           712        699        690       ^^^      ^  ^^^      ^^335 
REGION  TOTAL      976 ^=^=========================================== 

EAST  EUROPE  24,000  16,000  15,000  15,000 

Albania  Qn'?2o  li  OOO  92  000  132  374  110,200  128,000 

Bulgaria     .  ^^'ttl  \'i^n  3  750  5  500  5,500  5,500 

Czechoslovakia  3,756  :?'^^q  i' -jip.  6  450  5,900  6,200 

Germany,  East  3  8OO  3,648  3  716  ^6  450  ^^,^^^  , 

Hungary  }2'!S2  I?  779  45  700    116  100     89,420     80,300 

P^l^'^^  ^!'llo  'i'sOO  34;ISo     28  900     26;900     30,300 

Romania  ,  ^n'nno  R^ 000  58  750     72  000     51,000     72,000 

^^I2fiS^^?otal  2?^,6ro  2ri;5?S  2?^,^l^__  ^99^  227_^22  6, 720_36^^^^^ 

==5™======= l6i:000___132,000^_132^000^_296^000_J242E2==='i=i~2= 

OCEANIA  5  300     13,400     13,335     13,500 

Australia  5,500      5,015      5,300     IJ          ^^^^      ^^53^ 

New  Zealand  620        620        620               ^^         ^^^^3^ 

REGION  TOTAL     £ii£° =i=========4================================^" 

wo;Lr^^^^^^^^^^^T2ir85'r5^^^ 

PREPARED  BY:   FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  FAS/USDA 
JULY  1989 
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Table  20 

FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 

—>••«. 

•PRODUCTION 

^•s^ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

___lJ'C'/->rnA'Dr'C? 

^  __  _  _ lur'c 

»rm^T^^   m*^*T^^ 

NORTH  AMERICA 

nCjK,  X  i\l\tl 

4J 

— ——— — Mr.Aivj.\-  i.\jno— 

Canada 

26,000 

30,000 

32,000 

59,900 

70,000 

77,000 

Mexico 

10,685 

7,290 

7,012 

15,890 

13,820 

12,010 

United  States 

131,366 

148,282 

163,094 

313,399 

368,872 

395,176 

REGION  TOTAL 

^~  '        — ^— ^— ^— ^M  — rii   —  ^»^»..^— ■— M»^»^» 

168,051 

185,572 

202,106 

389,189 

452,692 

484,186 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

^^SSS!S^SS3»««SS 

Argentina 

28,500 

28,800 

29,200 

43,964 

42,053 

44,500 

Brazil 

162,000 

144,000 

160,000 

263,000 

281,000 

292,000 

Chile 

809 

946 

1,102 

2,352 

2,620 

3,220 

Colombia 

4,478 

3,051 

3,764 

6,561 

5,063 

5,787 

Ecuador 

650 

650 

650 

1,575 

1,575 

1,575 

iKN''' 

Guyana 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

"•  .1- 

Peru 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,820 

1,820 

1,820 

»«',■' 

Uruguay 

665 

665 

665 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Venezuela 

5,179 

5,438 

5,485 

8,100 

8,806 

9,242 

itan 

REGION  TOTAL 

203,581 

184,850 

202,166 

328,722 

344,287 

359,494 

in 

========:====:=:==:====: 

========== 

========= 

::==:=^^=r^^^^ 

=:=^==:^^^^= 

li». 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

312 

233 

274 

600 

529 

490 

El  Salvador 

291 

350 

375 

888 

791 

874 

Guatemala 

674 

545 

832 

1,208 

851 

1,392 

n-< 

Honduras 

694 

325 

556 

1,377 

766 

1,173 

Nicaragua 

500 

500 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Panama 

100 

100 

100 

180 

180 

180 

REGION  TOTAL 

2,571 

2,053 

2,637 

5,253 

4,117 

5,109 

==========:========= 

^^^^^^^=:=: 

============ 

========= 

========== 

CARIBBEAN 

i;;! 

Cuba 

5,500 

5,500 

5,500 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

HI. 

t':; 
Pi' 

Dominican  Rep. 

1,171 

1,258 

1,445 

2,323 

1,594 

1,820 

Haiti 

145 

145 

145 

140 

140 

140 

Jamaica  and  dep. 

547 

547 

547 

1,212 

1,212 

1,212 

Trin.  and  Tobago 

100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

REGION  TOTAL 

7,463 

7,550 

7,737 

9,845 

9,116 

9,342 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  20  (Continued) 

FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO   (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


3GI0N  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


■AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987       1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


-HECTARES- 


-METRIC  TONS- 


rHER  AFRICA 
Angola 
Ghana 
Kenya 

Madagascar 
Malawi 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Sierra  Leone 
South  Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Z  imbabwe 

REGION  TOTAL 


3,200 

1,550 

3,800 

750 

15,500 

550 

1,270 

1,934 

342 

20,924 

18,218 

1,600 

880 

2,850 

63,536 

136,904 


3,200 

1,825 

3,800 

750 

16,800 

600 

1,270 

1,934 

342 

21,087 

18,218 

1,600 

880 

2,850 

59,471 

134,627 


3,200 

1,825 

3,800 

750 

16,800 

600 

1,270 

1,934 

342 

21,502 

18,218 

1,600 

880 

2,850 

59,800 

135,371 


3,200 

985 

5,212 

1,000 

24,463 

1,000 

1,350 

2,128 

365 

22,860 

15,000 

400 

1,400 

3,150 

127,996 

210,509 


3,200 

1,166 

6,165 

1,000 

20,742 

950 

1,350 

1,955 

365 

27,742 

15,000 

400 

1,400 

3,500 

119,875 

204,810 


3,200 

1,200 

6,300 

1,000 

22,500 

1,000 

1,350 

1,955 

365 

29,780 

15,000 

400 

1,400 

3,500 

128,000 

216,950 


THER  ASIA 
Bangladesh 
Burma 
China 
India 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Cambodia 
Korea ,  North 
Korea ,  South 
Laos 

Malaysia 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Sri  Lanka 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
Vietnam 

REGION  TOTAL 


12,000 
5,800 
913,000 
105,600 
85,914 
24,647 
2,600 
15,100 
25,008 
1,150 
12,314 
12,167 
25,700 
30 
6,117 
9,070 
25,566 
12,000 
1,293,783 


12,000 

5,800 

1,290,000 

68,400 

82,000 

24,004 

2,600 

15,100 

22,952 

1,150 

9,477 

11,871 

26,000 

30 

6,117 

8,423 

21,516 

12,000 

1,619,440 


12,000 

5,800 

1,530,000 

97,800 

80,000 

19,752 

2,600 

15,100 

22,360 

1,150 

12,300 

11,415 

25,000 

30 

6,117 

8,150 

20,340 

12,000 

1,881,914 


Thailand  25,566     21,516     20,J4U     ju,ozj     ^^,0:7^     '^T'XXX 

Vietnam  12  000     12  000     12,000      9,800      9,800      9,800 

I^S?Sn  total   1,29? ; 783  1.619.440  l,88i:914  2,122,543  2,717,380  3,031,494 


13,000 

13,200 

1,636,000 

112,500 

58,400 

62,683 

1,200 

18,400 

57,100 

1,025 

10,848 

25,800 

42,800 

50 

4,909 

24,005 

30,823 

9,800 

2,122,543 


13,000 
13,200 
2,330,000 
59,700 
55,000 
52,670 

1,200 
18,400 
52,196 

1,025 

7,252 

24,800 

30,720 

50 

4,909 
20,766 
22,692 


13,000 
13,200 
2,600,000 
95,600 
57,000 
46,700 

1,200 
18,400 
50,300 

1,025 

11,200 

24,000 

40,000 

50 

4,909 
20,110 
25,000 

9,800 
3,031,494 


PREPARED   BY:       FOREIGN   PRODUCTION   ESTIMATES    DIVISION,    FAS/USDA 
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Table  20  (Continued) 

FLUE  CURED  TOBACCO   (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 

^^.. 

•PRODUCTION 

r^  ^  ^ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

.— — — H'pr'Ta'DTrc' 

_  _  _  _       WE 

imTMr/^  m/^»,Tr« 

MIDDLE  EAST 

~ilriL.lAKr 

jij 

"""*"'- nCixr\j.N^  iwi^io- 

Cyprus 

144 

144 

144 

230 

230 

230 

Iran 

2,750 

2,750 

2,750 

5,300 

5,300 

5,300 

Jordan 

2,650 

2,650 

2,650 

2,760 

2,760 

2,760 

Syria 

2,127 

1,815 

2,000 

4,202 

4,010 

3,900 

Turkey 

650 

525 

500 

1,300 

1,000 

950 

Yemen  (Sanaa) 

3,105 

3,322 

3,300 

4,772 

5,106 

5,200 

REGION  TOTAL 

11,426 

11,206 

11,344 

18,564 

18,406 

18,340 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

3,440 

3,013 

3,300 

5,785 

5,570 

6,316 

l^iK'll 

Germany,  West 

572 

600 

600 

834 

1,250 

1,250 

nil!' 

Greece 

663 

1,574 

2,260 

1,690 

4,525 

6,500 

ttK'ii 

Italy 

18,496 

19,300 

18,500 

40,803 

42,400 

40,000 

itfii 

Portugal 

1,386 

1,419 

1,626 

2,550 

2,623 

3,011 

^ 

Spain 

7,007 

7,500 

8,000 

10,842 

10,940 

14,000 

i»i) 

c. 

REGION  TOTAL 

31,564 

33,406 

34,286 

62,504 

67,308 

71,077 

EAST  EUROPE 

lU. 

t:. 

Bulgaria 

10,602 

12,000 

11,500 

18,718 

18,500 

17,000 

Czechoslovakia 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

n 

Germany,  East 

1,710 

1,146 

1,181 

3,074 

1,893 

2,030 

Hungary 

6,280 

6,500 

7,000 

10,800 

11,290 

12,710 

Poland 

19,075 

17,009 

20,000 

40,670 

31,785 

33,000 

Romania 

6,800 

7,000 

7,100 

5,800 

5,000 

6,000 

Yugoslavia 

20,000 

18,000 

19,250 

26,000 

20,000 

25,000 

JT 

REGION  TOTAL 

65,567 

62,755 

67,131 

106,262 

89,668 

96,940 

til! 

i;:: 

USSR 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Pr 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

5,500 

5,015 

5,300 

13,400 

13,335 

13,500 

New  Zealand 

603 

603 

603 

1,550 

1,550 

1,550 

REGION  TOTAL 

6,103 

5,618 

5,903 

14,950 

14,885 

15,050 

WORLD  TOTAL        1, 

,928,013 

2,248,077 

2,551,595  3 

,270,341 

3,924,669 

4,309,982 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  21 


BURLEY  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987        1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


-HECTARES- 


-METRIC  TONS- 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
REGION  TOTAL 


81 

21,684 

87,334 

109,099 


0 

20,922 

91,584 

112,506 


0 

13,584 
103,320 
116,904 


180 

14,390 

190,222 

204,792 


0 

33,770 

216,456 

250,226 


0 

23,650 

264,449 

288,099 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

REGION  TOTAL 


12,000 

34,000 

1,651 

2,046 

700 

450 

400 

65 

2,835 

54,147 


12,800 

33,000 

1,928 

1,863 

700 

980 

400 

65 

3,361 

55,097 


11,500 

35,000 

2,154 

1,987 

700 

980 

400 

65 

2,976 

55,762 


16,699 

52,000 

6,040 

2,698 

1,700 

582 

380 

50 

5,200 

85,349 


14,795 

54,000 

6,923 

3,033 

1,700 

1,500 

380 

50 

5,722 

88,103 


20,000 

55,000 

7,849 

3,082 

1,700 

1,500 

380 

50 

4,958 

94,519 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica  129  134  175  243 

El  Salvador  174  270  249  421 

Guatemala  3,377  4,349  4,955  5,555 

Honduras  1,126  1,177  1,332  1,897 

Nicaragua  1,150  1,150  1,150  2,300 

Panama  380  380  380  1,000 

REGION  TOTAL  6,336  7,460  8,241  11,416 


201 
617 
7,837 
1,531 
2,300 
1,000 
13,486 


268 
657 
8,712 
1,980 
2,300 
1,000 
14,917 


CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Rep. 
Haiti 

REGION  TOTAL 


561 
320 
881 


648 
320 
968 


959 

320 

1,279 


845 

390 

1,235 


816 

390 

1,206 


1,208 

390 

1,598 


NORTH  AFRICA 
Libya 
Morocco 
Tunisia 

REGION  TOTAL 


300 
3,220 
4,000 
7,520 


300 
4,660 
4,900 
9,860 


300 

5,660 

4,910 

10,870 


715 
4,135 
3,955 
8,805 


715 

5,964 

4,460 

11,139 


715 

7,200 

4,470 

12,385 


PREPARED  BY: 
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Table  21  (Continued) 


BURLEY  TOBACCO    (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 

.__ 

PRODUCTION 

___ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

XJ^^OflHOW 

<» 

______ —WnrntnTri  rnrtvrcj  — 

OTHER  AFRICA 

— — — nJiClAKJio 

—————— —nil 

XXVJ.V.   X\-»11iJ 

Angola 

250 

250 

250 

200 

200 

200 

Kenya 

30 

30 

60 

126 

147 

250 

Madagascar 

2,150 

2,150 

2,150 

1,545 

1,545 

1,545 

Malawi 

30,500 

41,400 

52,000 

36,789 

45,603 

55,000 

Mozambique 

950 

950 

950 

1,150 

1,150 

1,150 

South  Africa 

739 

222 

295 

750 

163 

340 

Tanzania 

200 

200 

200 

55 

55 

55 

Zaire 

650 

650 

650 

660 

660 

660 

Zambia 

650 

650 

650 

600 

800 

800 

1,984 

2,253 

2,650 

3,464 

3,734 

4,500 

REGION  TOTAL 

38,103 

48,755 

59,855 

45,339 

54,057 

64,500 

,..»!  1  , 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

350 

350 

350 

280 

280 

280 

a 

Wt 

China 

21,000 

22,700 

24,000 

39,000 

42,000 

43,055 

z 

India 

1,780 

2,330 

2,865 

1,000 

1,330 

1,550 

■i; 

Indonesia 

11 

12 

20 

10 

11 

20 

aJ 

8,108 

13,108 

8,897 

10,512 

23,520 

19,200 

Korea,  South 

10,266 

8,869 

8,654 

20,939 

20,802 

20,000 

t. 

Malaysia 

350 

410 

440 

540 

620 

665 

"" 

Pakistan 

370 

203 

335 

700 

400 

680  ^ 

Philippines 

9,852 

10,000 

9,900 

20,283 

21,572 

20,500 

Sri  Lanka 

843 

843 

843 

1,347 

1,347 

1,347 

Thailand 

6,791 

6,612 

6,800 

18,492 

15,517 

17,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

59,721 

65,437 

63,104 

113,103 

127,399 

124,297 

i:;< 

MIDDLE  EAST 

"1 

Syria 

1,836 

1,865 

1,950 

4,670 

3,948 

3,800 

Turkey 

25 

55 

60 

70 

110 

110 

REGION  TOTAL 

1,861 

1,920 

2,010 

4,740 

4,058 

3,910 

PREPARED  BY: 
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Table  21  (Continued) 

BURLEY  TOBACCO    (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


SGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


-AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987       1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


HECTARES- 

JROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

France  1,330      1,139 

Germany,  West  1,125     1,240 

Greece  3,617      3,300 

Italy  13,175  13,800 

Portugal  615        704 

Spain  16,942  16,300 

REGION  TOTAL  36,804  36,483 


-METRIC  TONS- 


1,500 

1,200 

3,500 

14,000 

690 

16,500 

37,390 


2,856 
2,301 
10,169 
40,116 
1,350 
24,098 
80,890 


2,584 

3,100 

9,553 

38,400 

1,528 

22,720 

77,885 


3,300 

3,000 

9,800 

42,000 

1,290 

25,100 

84,490 


IHER  WEST  EUROPE 
Austria 
Switzerland 
REGION  TOTAL 


264 

712 
976 


259 
699 
958 


256 
690 
946 


416 
1,306 
1,722 


457 
1,550 
2,007 


435 
1,450 
1,885 


'^Rulaarir                             3,721              4,000              4,500              5,200              5,700  6,000 

Czelhosfovakia                ''III                '400              /jOO                  500                  500  500 

Germany,    East                   1,330              1,    7                 1,    69              2,221              2,645  2,950 

Po?In5^                                  2,065              2,495              2,650              4,510              4,460  6,800 

Poiania                                    7    300               7    100               7,000               6,800               6,400  6,600 

?SSoslavia                           3    000              3    000              4    000              5,000              3,000  5,000 

""   IeGIONJOTAL l!li22^^^^19^017^^^^20^619^^^^24^774^_^23^16^ 

ssr"""""""""  iTooo  1, 000      __i^ooo £i°°-_=====l2££======4222- 

CEANIA                            ,^         ,_         --.         on  30 

New  Zealand 17 ^=^iL=======iL^ ^==2===================== 

ioRLrTOTAr"''"""^~3347587~~35^^^ 

>REPARED   BY:       FOREIGN   PRODUCTION   ESTIMATES    DIVISION,    FAS/USDA 
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Table  22 


ORIENTAL  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


-AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987       1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Mexico 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Chile 


1,048 
95 


-HECTARES- 
1,050 

90 


METRIC  TONS- 

2,190      2,060 


115 


165 


166 


170 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Guatemala 

84 

70 

104 

116 

64 

145 

Honduras 

38 

38 

38 

20 

37 

19 

Panama 

40 

40 

40 

9 

9 

9 

REGION  TOTAL 

162 

148 

182 

145 

110 

173 

tt:- 


m; 

lu: 
U. 


NORTH  AFRICA 
Libya 


240 


240 


240 


58 


58 


58 


OTHER  AFRICA 

Malawi  250  350  420  97  161 

South  Africa  1,400  1,129  1,015  700  615 

Zimbabwe  150  140  40  23  22 

REGION  TOTAL  1,800  1,619  1,475  820  798 

OTHER  ASIA 

China  2,500  2,500  2,550  5,000  5,000 

Pakistan  15,563  17,605  14,570  19,900  20,390 

Philippines  156  142  150  156  142 

Thailand  5,284  6,390  7,350  5,972  5,569 

REGION  TOTAL  23,503  26,637  24,620  31,028  31,101 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Cyprus  17  17  17  11  11 

Iran  10,470  10,470  10,470  12,500  12,500 

Iraq  10,000  10,000  12,000  9,000  10,000 

Israel  600  800  600  370  295 

Lebanon  3,750  3,750  3,750  5,000  5,000 

Syria  10,662  10,350  10,250  7,424  7,880 

Turkey  202,100  261,100  220,000  183,324  210,000 

REGION  TOTAL  237,599  296,487  257,087  217,629  245,686 


200 

535 

12 

747 


5,106 

19,000 

150 

8,379 
32,635 


11 

12,500 

12,000 

350 

5,000 

8,630 

185,000 

223,491 


EUROPEAN 

COMMUNITY 

__    = 

'~ 

■ 

■ 

Greece 

87 

737 

82, 

132 

86, 

000 

132, 

186 

120, 

717 

133, 

988 

Italy 

14 

364 

13, 

100 

12, 

000 

19  < 

566 

16, 

600 

15, 

000 

REGION 

TOTAL 

102, 

101 

95, 

232 

98, 

000 

151, 

752 

137, 

317 

148, 

988 

=== 

=^=:=:^:==^^ 

===== 

===== 

:====== 

====== 

===== 

====== 

====== 

===== 

====== 

====== 

====: 

EAST  EUROPE 

Bulgaria  76,145  75,000  76,000  108,456  86,000 

Czechoslovakia  900  900  900  1,300  1,300 

Romania  15,000  15,100  15,200  10,400  10,000 

Yugoslavia  38,000  31,000  35,500  41,000  28,000 

REGION  TOTAL  130,045  122,000  127,600  161,156  125,300 


105,000 

1,300 

12,000 

42,000 

160,300 


USSR 
WORLD 


159,000    130,000    130,000    292,000    238,000 
655,593    673,503    639,319    856,943    780,596 
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238,000 
804,562 
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Table  23 


DARK  AIR  AND  SUN  CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 




~^^^^"*^^^^ 

— AREA 

__— 

PRODUCTION 



REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1987 

1988 

1989 

(FORECAST) 

(FORECAST) 

_____—_————————————■ 

• — HECTARES- 

METRIC  TONS- 

—  ■ 

^ORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

240 

445 

400 

510 

1,005 

900 

United  States 

1,461 

1,372 

1,716 

3,164 

3,411 

4,037 

REGION  TOTAL 

1,701 

1,817 

2,116 

3,674 

4,416 

4,937 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 

11,500 

12,800 

10,900 

8,490 

14,263 

10,000 

Bolivia 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

76,000 

76,000 

76,000 

74,000 

65,000 

71,000 

58 

60 

67 

268 

260 

272 

Colombia 

13,372 

14,630 

15,176 

20,468 

21,940 

22,655 

Ecuador 

325 

325 

325 

450 

450 

450 

Paraguay 

8,792 

5,170 

5,170 

11,364 

5,833 

5,833      :! 

Peru 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800      :  i 

Uruguay 

REGION  TOTAL 

70 
112,167 

70 
111,105 

70 
109,758 

100 
117,190 

100 
109,896 

100      '  i 
112,360       i 

=^^^^ 

========== 

= : 

========== 

========== 

========== 

==========     j; ' 

Costa  Rica 

49 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

El  Salvador 

35 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0       ; 

Panama 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

REGION  TOTAL 

104 

20 

20 

144 

18 

18 

CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Rep. 

21,066 

20,921 

23,270 

28,488 

22,498 

25,600 

Haiti 

100 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

REGION  TOTAL 

21,166 

21,021 

23,370 

28,688 

22,698 

25,800      1 
'_ 

NORTH  AFRICA 

'i 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,500 

^'^SS       \ 

Libya 

300 

300 

300 

533 

533 

533      ' 

Morocco 

107 

71 

95 

480 

387 

400 

Tunisia 

450 

500 

500 

1,085 

1,040 

1,130 

REGION  TOTAL 

2,857 

1,871 

1,895 

4,098 

3,460 

3,563 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Congo 

2,250 

2,250 

2,250 

750 

750 

750 

Ghana 

150 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

Cote  D'lvoire 

9,450 

9,450 

9,450 

2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

Madagascar 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Malawi 

4,000 

2,500 

2,500 

909 

560 

820 

Mozambique 

400 

400 

400 

230 

230 

230 

Nigeria 

1,731 

1,731 

1,731 

1,566 

1,910 

1,910 

South  Africa 

2,222 

2,120 

2,257 

2,660 

2,771 

3,610 

Zaire 

450 

450 

450 

532 

532 

532 

REGION  TOTAL 

24,153 

22,401 

22,538 

12,502 

12,653 

13,752 

PREPARED  BY: 
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Table  23  (Continued) 


DARK  AIR  AND  SUN  CURED  TOBACCO   (Continued) 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 

___ 

PRODUCTION 

— __ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

—  — — H'PPTA'RFC! 

-______M1<''T1'DT<^   TK-kXTO 

OTHER  ASIA 

niL^  J./vlvr, 

u 

______  —pil^ 

XX\J.^>   i.\JVIi3 

Bangladesh 

21,515 

21,515 

21,515 

19,685 

19,685 

19,685 

Burma 

40,200 

49,200 

49,200 

26,800 

31,800 

31,800 

China 

161,000 

160,000 

155,000 

192,000 

170,000 

165,000 

India 

273,620 

250,500 

257,500 

342,500 

294,300 

337,500 

Indonesia 

183,524 

195,000 

175,000 

82,586 

90,000 

85,000 

Cambodia 

6,400 

6,400 

6,400 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

Korea,  North 

15,100 

15,100 

15,100 

18,400 

18,400 

18,400 

Laos 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

1,975 

1,975 

1,975 

Pakistan 

2,131 

2,064 

1,060 

6,300 

5,840 

3,200 

Sri  Lanka 

1,726 

1,726 

1,726 

1,654 

1,654 

1,654 

^!^i 

Vietnam 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

18,200 

18,200 

18,200 

l!i-'l : 

REGION  TOTAL 

728,066 

724,355 

705,351 

713,900 

655,654 

686,214 

MIDDLE  EAST 

imf   ' 

Iran 

4,780 

4,780 

4,780 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

1 

Jordan 

200 

200 

200 

40 

40 

40 

»K 

Turkey 

30 

30 

30 

18 

18 

18 

i;. 
6T 

REGION  TOTAL 

5,010 

5,010 

5,010 

7,258 

7,258 

7,258 

t;. 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

France 

9,579 

8,517 

8,200 

25,282 

21,203 

21,600 

Germany,  West 

1,509 

1,300 

1,250 

3,039 

3,100 

3,000 

Italy 

25,257 

35,900 

34,500 

50,469 

78,600 

69,000 

Spain 

180 

0 

0 

361 

0 

0 

REGION  TOTAL 

36,525 

45,717 

43,950 

79,151 

102,903 

93,600 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Czechoslovakia 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

Germany,  East 

760 

730 

666 

1,155 

1,362 

1,220 

Hungary 

4,120 

4,150 

3,800 

10,560 

11,050 

10,390 

Poland 

21,238 

17,019 

18,000 

51,890 

37,455 

26,900 

Romania 

5,350 

5,300 

5,100 

5,900 

5,500 

5,700 

REGION  TOTAL 

56,818 

52,549 

52,916 

88,005 

72,867 

61,710 

WORLD 

988,567 

985,866 

966,924  1 

,054,610 

991,823 

1,009,212 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  24 

LIGHT  AIR  CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


-AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987       1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Mexico 

United  States 
REGION  TOTAL 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Paraguay 
Peru 

REGION  TOTAL 


8,715 

6,354 

15,069 


-HECTARES- 

10,303 

5,463 

15,766 


-METRIC  TONS- 


1,000 

8,000 

936 

60 

100 

10,096 


713 
8,000 

724 
50 

100 
9,587 


7,585 

5,059 

12,644 


627 
8,000 

704 
50 

100 
9,481 


6,650 

9,407 

16,057 


962 

12,000 

1,100 

54 

100 

14,216 


16,570 

8,789 

25,359 


983 

14,000 

1,065 

45 

100 

16,193 


12,740 

8,256 

20,996 


1,050 

13,000 

1,016 

45 

100 

15,211 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Costa  Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

REGION  TOTAL 


436 
235 
78 
140 
889 


416 
220 
216 
140 
992 


421 
168 
108 
140 
837 


819 

424 

82 

300 

1,625 


861 
198 
281 
300 
640 


791 
244 
158 
300 
1,493 


NORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria  4,000  3,000 

Libya  60  60 

Morocco  30  36 

REGION  TOTAL  4,090  3,096 


3,000 
60 
45 

3,105 


4,000 

144 

71 

4,215 


4,000 

144 

86 

4,230 


4,000 

144 

85 

4,229 


OTHER  AFRICA 

Cameroon  810 

Congo  1,850 

Madagascar  2,000 

Mauritius  50 

Nigeria  4,533 

South  Africa  798 

Zaire  370 

REGION  TOTAL  10,411 


810 

1,850 

2,000 

33 

4,533 

378 

370 

9,974 


810 

1,850 

2,000 

50 

4,533 

630 

370 

10,243 


600 

1,050 

1,455 

49 

3,948 

810 

532 

8,444 


600 

1,050 

1,455 

53 

4,210 

666 

532 

8,566 


600 
1,050 
1,455 
50 
4,210 
1,080 

532 
8,977 


Banalldesh  6,135  6,135  6,135      6,580      6,580      6,580 

lnd?a  2  800  2  725  6  500      3,100      3,600     10,500 

jSpan  9  572  3  445  2  013     21,205      9,600      5,100 

Ko?IS  6  800  6  800  6,800      9,200      9,200      9,200 

Pakistan  8  765  9,856  8,100     16,500     18,100     15,000 

l?i^nka  3  479  3;479  3;479      1,090      1,090      1,090 

REGION  TOTAL  37,551  32,44 0 33^027 57^675 ^48^170 l^llIE- 

MIDDLE  EAST  ^^^  ^^,  _,^        ...^ 

Syria  492        325        350 423 216 ^420 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  o  .nn      -»  ^nn 

Italy  1,850      1,900      £l°°° IlIII -ll---=====4=22- 

WORLd""""""  8o7448  747o80     71^687 lO^^fi^ i°IlZZl-===£=l==i 
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Table  25 

DARK  AIR  CURED  TOBACCO, CIGAR 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


AREA 

— — _ 

PRODUCTION 

•— _ 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

1987 

1988 

1989 
(FORECAST) 

— — — HP^^TaUW 

._______MT?'''''*xn  mrkXTO 

NORTH  AMERICA 

nriV^xrvivii 

■.? 

WJB 

■  XCVX^   XV^lllb? 

Canada 

150 

140 

130 

260 

250 

225 

Mexico 

3,844 

3,860 

3,623 

7,810 

7,400 

7,750 

United  States 

5,492 

4,836 

5,107 

11,390 

10,227 

10,614 

REGION  TOTAL 

9,486 

8,836 

8,860 

19,460 

17,877 

18,589 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Brazil 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

9,000 

5,000 

9,000 

Colombia 

667 

605 

472 

810 

894 

663 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

REGION  TOTAL 

6,792 

6,730 

6,597 

9,935 

6,019 

9,788 

i»iW' 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Ulo* 

Costa  Rica 

0 

17 

40 

0 

52 

22 

'.';'■' 

Honduras 

436 

584 

516 

587 

1,160 

1,270 

Nicaragua 

450 

450 

450 

950 

950 

950 

a 

Panama 

180 

180 

180 

95 

95 

95 

1,066 

1,231 

1,186 

1,632 

2,257 

2,337 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

49,500 

49,500 

49,500 

37,000 

38,000 

38,000  , 
1,127  1 

Jamaica  &  Dep 

628 

628 

628 

1,127 

1,127 

REGION  TOTAL 

50,128 

50,128 

50,128 

38,127 

39,127 

39,127 

^^^^=:=^=z:=:=^^:=^^:=:=^^ 

========== 

=========== 

::==^====== 

:=^=s==^^=== 

========== 

OTHER  AFRICA 

1,800  ■ 

Cameroon 

1,490 

1,490 

1,490 

1,880 

1,800 

OTHER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

China  (Mainland) 

31,000 

32,000 

32,000 

71,000 

73,000 

73,000 

Indonesia 

9,909 

10,000 

10,000 

13,024 

14,000 

13,500 

Philippines 

12,190 

16,000 

16,000 

16,178 

18,000 

18,500 

Thailand 

21,500 

19,000 

18,000 

11,800 

10,450 

9,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

88,599 

91,000 

90,000 

124,002 

127,450 

126,000 

========:==i========= 



========== 

:========= 

■========== 

========== 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Belgium/Luxembou 

384 

426 

425 

1,079 

1,586 

1,582 

Spain 

562 

600 

500 

909 

665 

1,045 

REGION  TOTAL 

946 

1,026 

925 

1,988 

2,251 

2,627 

EAST  EUROPE 

Poland 

320 

293 

350 

670 

550 

600 

158,827 

160,734 

— — —  ■  — — ^^^^ 

159,536 

197,694 

197,331 

200,868 

PREPARED  BY: 
JULY  1989 
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Table  26 


DARK  FIRE  CURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


EGION  AND  COUNTRY    1987 


-AREA 

1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


PRODUCTION 

1987       1988       1989 

(FORECAST) 


ORTH  AMERICA 
Mexico 

United  States 
REGION  TOTAL 


1,467 
5,609 
7,076 


-HECTARES - 

1,470 
5,480 
6,950 


-METRIC  TONS- 


1,240 
6,568 
7,808 


1,790 
12,508 
14,298 


1,500 
13,945 
15,445 


1,600 
14,969 
16,569 


OUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 


100 


120 


50 


116 


141 


50 


iTHER  AFRICA 

Ghana  100  0 

Kenya  1,000  1,000 

Liberia  10  10 

Malawi  39,000  29,000 

Mozambique  80  80 

Sierra  Leone  198  198 

Tanzania  6,200  2,832 

Uganda  2,700  2,700 

Zaire  1/350  1,350 

REGION  TOTAL  50,638  37,170 


0 

106 

0 

0 

1,000 

1,657 

1,950 

2,300 

10 

10 

10 

10 

29,000 

13,500 

7,987 

7,500 

80 

170 

170 

170 

198 

215 

215 

215 

2,832 

2,300 

2,000 

2,000 

2,700 

700 

700 

700 

1,350 

986 

986 

986 

37,170 

19,644 

14,018 

13,881 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
Italy 


4,309 
5,728 


4,000      4,000      8,217      7,500      7,500 


CAST  EUROPE 
Poland 


4,956 
53,196 


4,700 
53,728 


18,360 
60,635 


15,170 
52,274 


13,000 
51,000 


«?ORLD 


67,851 
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Do  you  need 

information 

about... 


■  Overseas  markets  and 
buying  trends? 

■  New  competitors  and 
products? 

■  Overseas  promotional 
activities? 


urn*' 


Then  AgExporter—  USDA's  fact-filled  monthly  agricultural  trade  magazine—  is  for 
you.  Based  on  official  USDA  data  available  nowhere  else,  4g£xpo/ter articles  are 
clear  and  crisp,  written  to  provide  the  export  information  you  need,  in  a  concise  and 
extremely  readable  form. 

Special  information  is  found  in  4g£xporter's  telegraphed,  targeted  news  departments: 
Fact  File,  Country  Briefs  and  Marketing  News.  And  its  tables  and  graphs  give  an 
immediate  grasp  of  what's  going  on  overseas. 

In  addition,  periodic  special 
issues — such  as  the  one  devoted 
entirely  to  the  1 0  steps  to 
marketing  success — give  you  a 
wide  range  of  detailed  information 
about  overseas  markets. 

If  you  use  agricultural  facts  and 
figures  in  your  business,  you 
need  AgExporter. 

Subscribe  today  I 
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Subscription 
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Enter  my  12-month 
subscription.  Enclosed  is  my 
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delivery). 

Better  yet,  let's  make  it  3 
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delivery). 


Send  a  check  for  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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No  refunds  can  be  made. 
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Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


CONVERSION  TABLE 

Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*A. 592917 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7A37 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


United  States 


o   USSR 


Canada 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  527.0  million  metric 
tons,  down  6. A  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  5  percent  from 
last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 

Production  is  estimated  at  55.6  million  tons, 
down  2.0  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  13  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  lower  estimated  area  and  yield  for 
spring  wheat. 

Production  is  estimated  at  87.0  million  tons, 
down  4.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  3  percent  from  1988.   The  decline  is 
attributed  to  lower  estimated  area  and  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  24.0  million  tons, 
down  2.0  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  53  percent  from  last  year.   Hot  weather 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  has  reduced  yield 
estimates  for  spring-planted  wheat. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  51.0 
million  tons,  up  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  13  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increased  production  is  attributed  to 
higher  yields  resulting  from  prolonged,  cool 
winter  conditions  and  dry  harvest  weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  41  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable 
weather  during  planting  has  led  to  higher 
estimated  area  and  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  41.5  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  8  percent  from  1988.   Yield  prospects 
in  Hungary  are  estimated  higher  due  to  timely 
rains  during  grain-fill. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.8  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  17  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  higher  estimated  area. 


India 


Argentina 


East  Europe 


Brazil 


COARSE  GRAINS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  799.6  million 
tons,  down  9.8  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  10  percent  from 
last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  218.0  million  tons, 
down  4.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  46  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  harvest. 

Production  is  estimated  at  100.0  million  tons, 
down  5.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  3  percent  from  last  year.  Reductions 
were  made  for  barley  (-6.5  million  tons)  and 
oats  (-2.0  million  tons);  upward  adjustments 
were  made  for  rye  (+2.0  million  tons),  corn 
(+0.5  million  tons),  and  millet  (+0.5  million 
tons) . 


I 


EC-12 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  80.3  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  9  percent  from  1988.   Yield  estimates 
were  lowered  for  French  corn  and  barley, 
Spanish  barley,  and  German  oats.  These  changes 
were  partially  offset  by  increased  yield 
estimates  for  German  barley  and  Spanish  corn. 

Production  is  estimated  at  32.4  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  1  percent  from  last  year.  The  upward 
revision  is  based  on  sorghum  production  rising 
an  estimated  0.5  million  tons  due  to  excellent 
rainfall  and  corn  production  up  0.2  million 
with  increased  estimated  area. 


o   Zambia  Production  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  21  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  10  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  higher  estimated  yield;  damage  due  to 
early  season  storms  was  less  than  earlier 
expected. 

RICE  (MILLED-BASIS):   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
330.0  million  tons,  up  1.8  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  4  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is 
projected  at  a  record  325.2  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.8 
million  tons,  down  1  percent  from  last  month  and  5  percent  from  last  season. 
Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  66.0  million  tons, 
up  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  6  percent  from  last  year's  record 
crop.   The  increase  is  due  mainly  to  higher 
estimated  area.   Dry  conditions  in  northwest 
India  are  expected  to  prevent  the  yield  from 
reaching  last  year's  record  level. 


i 


o   Burma  Production  is  estimated  at  7.5  million  tons,  up 

0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
unchanged  from  last  year.  The  change  reflects 
higher  forecast  yields. 

o   Thailand         Production  is  estimated  at  14.2  million  tons, 

up  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  2  percent  from  last  year.  Area  estimates 
were  raised  for  both  1988/89  and  1989/90. 

OILSEEDS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  214.7  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  7  percent  from 
last  year.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.2  million  tons,  down  1.5 
million  or  3  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  18  percent  from  last  year. 
Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  155.5  million  tons,  up  0.9  million  or  1 
percent  from  last  month  and  up  marginally  from  record  foreign  output  last  year. 

*   Soybeans;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  107.9  million 

tons,  down  1.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month,  but  up  15 

percent  from  last  year.  An  important  change  from  last  month  is  the 
following: 
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o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  51.9  million  tons, 
down  1.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month, 
but  up  24  percent  from  last  year.  The  area 
estimate  is  2  percent  below  last  month, 
reflecting  planting  intentions  not  realized  in 
the  Delta. 

Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  30.9 
million  tons,  down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
4  percent  from  last  year.  An  important  change  from  last  month  is 
the  following: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.2  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  24  percent  from  last  year.  The 
decline  is  attributed  to  reduced  cotton  crop 
prospects  in  Texas  and  the  Delta  States. 

Peanuts:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.9  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month.   An  important 
change  from  last  month  is  the  following: 


o  India 


Production  is  estimated  at  7.5  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  11  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
Area  is  estimated  7.6  million  hectares,  up  0.2 
million  from  last  month,  although  below  last 
year's  record  level.  Above  average  yields  are 
forecast  for  the  kharif  crop,  which  is  entering 
the  reproductive  phase  this  month. 


Sunfloverseed;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.1 
million  tons,  down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  up 
4  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include  the  following: 


4:  I 


hi 


o   United  States      Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  tons, 

down  50,000  tons  or  5  percent  from  last  month. 
Hot,  dry  weather  in  the  Northern  Plains  has 
reduced  sunflowerseed  yield  potential. 

o  EC- 12  Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  21  percent  from  last  year.  Hot,  dry 
weather  is  expected  to  lower  yields  in  France. 

Rapeseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.9  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month,  but  down  3 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  a  month  ago 
include  the  following: 

o  EC- 12  Production  is  estimated  at  4.7  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  8  percent  from  last  year.   Area  and  yield 
estimates  were  raised  for  France,  more  than 
offsetting  lower  estimated  yields  for 
spring-planted  rapeseed  in  Denmark. 

o  India  Production  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  17  percent  from  the  revised  estimate  of  4.3 
million  tons  for  last  year's  crop.  Area  is 
forecast  at  4.8  million  hectares,  up  0.2  million 
from  last  month,  but  below  last  year. 

Flaxseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.1  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month,  but  up  23  percent  from  last 
year.   There  were  no  major'  changes  in  the  country  estimates  this 
month. 


Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  and  up  4  percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  0.2  million  or  6 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  9.9  million 
tons,  essentially  unchanged  from  last  month  and  up  7  percent  from 
the  estimate  for  last  year. 


COTTON:   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.6  million 
bales,  down  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  3. A 
million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.8 
million  bales,  virtually  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  up  0.2  million  from 
1988/89.   An  important  change  from  a  month  ago  is: 

Production  is  forecast  at  11.8  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  23  percent  from  1988/89.   Further  rain 
damage  to  the  crop  in  the  delta  states  and  hot 
dry  weather  in  the  Texas  high  plains  reduced 
prospects  from  a  month  ago. 


United  States 
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TABLE  3 
Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


owl  ! 

«e»  > 


ISt.   I 
*»  '  t 

SI:.  ■ 
It.  ,1 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

---Production--- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Pro] . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares — 

— Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare--- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

219.9 

217.9 

226.5 

2.28 

2.30 

2.33 

501.8 

500.5 

533.4 

527.0 

United  States 

22.6 

21.5 

25.4 

2.53 

2.29 

2.19 

57.4 

49.3 

57.6 

55.6 

Total  Foreign 

197.3 

196.3 

201.1 

2.25 

2.30 

2.36 

2.34 

444.4 

451.2 

475.7 

471.3 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

43.3 

41.8 

45.1 

2.74 

2.70 

2.87 

2.81 

118.6 

112.8 

128.4 

126.8 

Argentina 

4.8 

4.5 

5.7 

1.84 

1.75 

1.91 

1.93 

8.8 

7.8 

10.5 

11.0 

Australia 

9.1 

8.9 

9.5 

1.37 

1.62 

1.51 

1.51 

12.4 

14.5 

14.3 

14.3 

Canada 

13.5 

12.9 

13.6 

1.93 

1.21 

1.93 

1.76 

26.0 

15.7 

26.0 

24.0 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.3 

4.50 

4.83 

4.76 

4.75 

71.4 

74.9 

77.6 

77.5 

Major  Importers 

95.4 

96.3 

96.5 

2.34 

2.40 

2.43 

2.42 

223.6 

231.1 

237.4 

233.6 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.5 

3.0 

1.76 

1.68 

1.61 

1.60 

6.1 

5.8 

4.5 

4.8 

Ch  i  na 

28.8 

28.8 

29.8 

2.98 

3.00 

3.05 

3.05 

:   85.8 

86.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

3.78 

4.24 

3.88 

3.92 

:   39.8 

45.1 

41.1 

41.5 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76 

:    2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

5.1 

4.4 

4.7 

■   1.01 

1.25 

1.14 

1.14 

:    5.2 

5.5 

5.3 

5.3 

Japan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

.   3.19 

3.62 

3.30 

3.30 

:    0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

USSR 

46.7 

48.1 

47.5 

1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

1.83 

:   83.3 

84.4 

91.5 

87.0 

Other  Foreign 

58.6 

58.3 

59.5 

1.75 

1.84 

1.86 

1.86 

:   102.2 

107.3 

109.9 

111.0 

India 

:    23.1 

22.6 

23.6 

.   1.92 

2.00 

2.15 

2.16 

:   44.3 

45.1 

50.0 

51.0 

Iran 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

1.00 

:    6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

Mexico 

:     0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

.   4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

:    3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

4.20 

4.90 

4.66 

4.66 

:    4.0 

3.9 

4,1 

4.1 

Pakistan 

7.7 

7.3 

7.6 

:   1.56 

1.73 

1.89 

1.89 

:   12.0 

12.7 

14.3 

14.3 

South  Africa 

:     1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

:   1.81 

1.76 

1.69 

1.69 

:    3.1 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

:   1.49 

1.71 

1.38 

1.38 

:   13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Others 

:     9.4 

9.7 

9.6 

:   1.72 

1.76 

1.68 

1.68 

:   16.1 

17.2 

16.0 

16.0 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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TABLE  4 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.   Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


---Yield--- 

Prel.   1989/90  Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89   July    Aug. 


-  Product lon- 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
July    Aug. 


TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 

South  Africa 
Thai  land 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazi I 
China 
India 
I ndones  i  a 
Nigeria 
Phi lippines 
Turkey 
Others 

BARLEY 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Australia 

Canada 

China 

Eastern  Europe 

EC-12 

Other  U.  Europe 

Turkey 

USSR 

Others 


---Million  Hectares--- 


323.2    327.2   327.5 


35.4 

287.8 

23.4 
4.4 
4.6 

8.0 
4.6 
2.0 

107.7 

17.8 

19.0 

3.1 

7.8 

59.5 

0.5 

156.6 

13.6 

28.7 

36.3 

2.7 

9.4 

3.8 

4.3 

57.9 


32.8 


21.2 
3.0 
4.6 
7.2 
4.6 
1.8 

106.7 

18.2 

19.3 

3.2 

7.6 

57.8 

0.5 

166.5 

14.0 

27.8 

39.7 

2.6 

10.1 

3.8 

4.4 

64.2 


37.2 


294.4   290.2 


23.2 
4.2 
4.7 
7.9 
4.6 
1.8 


103 

18 

18 

3 

7 

55 

0 


163.2 

13.5 

28.4 

39.5 

2.6 

10.2 

3.8 

4.4 

60.8 


79.6 

77.5 

75.2 

4.1 

3.0 

3.5 

75.6 

74.5 

71.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

5.0 

4.1 

4.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

12.2 

12.2 

11.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

30.7 

29.7 

28.0 

12.7 

13.2 

12.5 

•-Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare- -- 
2.45    2.23  2.44 


6.10 

2.00 

2.40 
2.99 
1.49 
3.21 
1.73 
1.51 

2.66 
3.58 
4.33 
3.48 
1.87 
1.91 
3.14 

1.48 
1.87 
3.33 
0.65 
1.79 
0.72 
1.15 
2.17 
1.08 


2.83 


2.24 


4.57 

1.97 

2.35 
2.22 

1.46 
2.73 
2.64 
2.54 

2.57 
3.33 
4.61 
3.46 
1.88 
1.69 
3.47 

1.54 
1.91 
3.39 
0.82 


.92 
.84 
.16 
.29 
.16 


2.01 

2.44 
2.98 
1.54 
2.97 
1.89 
2.65 

2.69 
3.79 
4.33 
3.59 

1.90 
1.85 
3.11 

1.52 
1.84 
3.36 
0.81 
1.92 
0.85 
1.18 
2.08 
1.11 


2.27         2.14 


2.07 


2.15 


2.22 


5.85 

2.00 

2.44 
2.98 
1.54 
2.97 
1.89 
2.65 

2.67 
3.78 
4.32 
3.59 
1.90 
1.80 
3.11 

1.52 
1.84 
3.36 
0.82 
1.92 
0.85 
1.18 
2.08 
1.11 


2.18 


2.46 


2.17 


1.46 

1.40 

1.52 

1.52 

2.79 

2.44 

2.67 

2.67 

1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05 

3.79 

3.73 

3.69 

3.73 

3.83 

4.14 

3.87 

3.89 

3.10 

3.20 

3.34 

3.34 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82 

1.91 

1.50 

1.79 

1.63 

1.02 

1.22 

1.13 

1.13 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 


791.5       729.5       809.4       799.6 


215.9       149.6       222.1       218.0 


575.6       580.0       587.3       581.7 


56.3 


3.0 


1.5 


11.5 


49.8 


56.6         56.6 


13.1 

6.7 

12.5 

12.5 

6.8 

6.7 

7.2 

7.2 

25.5 

19.6 

23.3 

23.3 

7.9 

12.2 

8.8 

8.8 

4.6 


4.8 


1.6 


1.5 


6.3 


9.7 


4.8 


286.8       274.3       283.3       277.2 


63.9 

60.8 

69.0 

68.9 

82.4 

88.9 

80.7 

80.3 

10.9 

11.2 

11.5 

11.5 

14.5 

14.3 

15.0 

15.0 

113.7 

97.5 

105.5 

100.0 

1.5 


232.4       255.9       247.4       247.8 


25.4 

26.7 

24.8 

24.8 

95.8 

94.2 

95.7 

95.7 

23.5 

32.6 

31.7 

32.4 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

62.6 

74.5 

68.0 

67.7 

180.7       166.3       171.5       164.0 


8.5 


169.1   160.0   161.8   155.4 


3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

14.0 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

16.3 

16.2 

15.9 

16.3 

46.8 

50.6 

45.7 

45.5 

5.2 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

58.4 

44.5 

52.0 

45.5 

12.9 

16.1 

14.1 

14.1 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
AUGUST  1989 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


I*  U 

«  I:; 


'  '111 


. 

Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

CORN 

---Million  Hectares- -- 

— Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare--- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

125.0 

125.0 

128.4 

3.58 

3.19 

3.61 

447.4 

398.6 

466.3 

464.0 

United  States 

24.0 

23.5 

26.4 

7.50 

5.31 

7.08 

179.6 

125.0 

189.2 

186.7 

Total  Foreign 

101.1 

101.4 

102.0 

2.65 

2.70 

2.72 

2.72 

267.7 

273.6 

277.0 

277.4 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.0 

7.1 

7.9 

2.35 

2.90 

2.68 

2.68 

18.8 

20.5 

21.0 

21.0 

Argentina 

2.6 

1.7 

2.5 

3.46 

2.76 

3.40 

3.40 

9.0 

4.7 

8.5 

8.5 

South  Africa 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

1.93 

3.04 

2.13 

2.13 

7.1 

11.5 

8.0 

8.0 

Thai  land 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.56 

2.69 

2.81 

2.81 

2.7 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

Major  Importers 

21.9 

22.2 

22.2 

3.79 

3.81 

3.99 

3.99 

83.2 

84.3 

88.6 

88.5 

Eastern  Europe 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

4.14 

3.72 

4.74 

4.72 

30.3 

27.3 

35.0 

34.6 

EC-12 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

6.99 

7.07 

6.60 

6.49 

25.9 

28.6 

25.6 

25.5 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.01 

8.31 

8.08 

8.08 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.69 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.24 

3.62 

3.44 

3.56 

14.8 

16.0 

15.5 

16.0 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

4.18 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  Foreign 

71.1 

72.2 

72.0 

2.33 

2.34 

2.33 

2.33 

165.7 

168.8 

167.4 

167.8 

Brazi I 

13.2 

13.5 

13.0 

1.88 

1.93 

1.85 

1.85 

24.7 

26.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Canada 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

6.20 

6.20 

7.0 

5.4 

6.2 

6.2 

China 

20.2 

19.6 

20.0 

3.92 

3.95 

3.90 

3.90 

79.2 

77.4 

78.0 

78.0 

Egypt 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

5.14 

4.97 

5.21 

5.21 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

India 

5.5 

5.9 

6.0 

1.00 

1.36 

1.34 

1.33 

5.5 

8.0 

7.8 

8.0 

I ndones  i  a 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

1.79 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Philippines 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

1.15 

1.16 

1.18 

1.18 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Zimbabwe 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.80 

1.56 

1.60 

1.63 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Others 

22.7 

23.8 

23.6 

1.48 

1.54 

1.51 

1.52 

33.8 

36.6 

35.6 

35.9 

SORGHUM 

World 

42.0 

44.4 

45.1  . 

1.33 

1.27 

1.33 

56.0 

56.3 

59.5 

59.7 

United  States 

4.3 

3.7 

4.3  : 

4.38 

4.00 

3.96 

18.8 

14.7 

17.1 

16.9 

Total  Foreign          : 

37.7 

40.7 

40.8  : 

0.99 

1.02 

1.04 

1.05 

37.2 

41.6 

42.4 

42.9 

Argentina            : 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0  : 

3.00 

1.79 

3.00 

3.00  ■ 

3.0 

1.3 

3.0 

3.0 

Australia            ; 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8  : 

1.86 

1.68 

1.88 

1.88  • 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

Ch  i  na               : 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9  : 

2.91 

2.96 

2.93 

2.93 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

India 

15.6 

16.2 

16.2  : 

0.61 

0.71 

0.69 

0.71   ■ 

9.5 

11.5 

11.0 

11.5 

Mexico             : 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4  : 

2.91 

2.92 

2.98 

2.98  . 

4.0 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

Nigeria 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4  : 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80  : 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  : 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65  : 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Sudan 

3.0 

5.3 

4.8  : 

0.43 

0.83 

0.63 

0.63  : 

1.3 

4.4 

3.0 

3.0 

Thailand 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

1.10 

1.43 

1.45 

1.45   : 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

9.3 

9.9 

9.8  : 

0.97 

1.03 

1.01 

1.01   : 

9.0 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Pret.    Proj. 
1987/88   1988/89  1989/90 


---Yield--- 

Prel.   1989/90  Proj, 
987/88  1988/89   July    Aug. 


•Production — 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
July    Aug. 


OATS 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 
Sweden 

Other  Foreign 
Ch  i  na 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 
EC-12 

France 

West  Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Others 


RYE 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

USSR 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 
Canada 

Other  Foreign 
Eastern  Europe 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 
EC-12 

Denmark 

West  Germany 
Others 


-Million  Hectares- -- 
23.6    22.4    22.2 
2.8     2.3     2.9 
20.8    20.1     19.3 


11.8 


0.3 


---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 
1.84    1.68  1.82 


■-Million  Metric  Tons- 


10.9 


10.0 


1.94 
1.82 
1.57 


1.40 
1.72 
1.40 


1.83 


1.55 


15.6 

15.9 

16.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

15.3 

15.6 

16.1 

9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

0.2 


0.4 


1.58 


1.05 


1.74 


1.88 
1.81 
1.50 


3.5 

3.7 

3.8     : 

1.96 

1.85 

1.93 

1.93 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5     : 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3     : 

1.32 

1.41 

1.32 

1.32 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6     : 

2.37 

2.10 

2.19 

2.19 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4     : 

3.63 

3.14 

3.37 

3.37 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5     : 

2.27 

2.26 

2.32 

2.29 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6     : 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4     : 

2.79 

2.62 

2.72 

2.72 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2     : 

4.28 

3.30 

3.81 

3.81 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9     : 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7     : 

3.02 

3.13 

3.07 

2.99 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3     : 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5     : 

4.30 

4.23 

4.29 

4.02 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4     : 

2.21 

2.21 

2.75 

2.75 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1      : 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3     : 

1.06 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

2.12  2.07  2.19 
1.82  1.55  1.82 

2.13  2.08  2.11    2.20 
1.86  1.83  1.80    1.94 


1.74 


3.7 

3.9 

3.9     : 

2.72 

2.58 

2.74 

2.74 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7     : 

3.49 

2.93 

3.12 

3.12 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9     : 

2.57 

2.51 

2.70 

2.70 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2      : 

3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0     : 

2.93 

3.05 

3.00 

3.00 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1      : 

3.77 

4.58 

4.20 

4.20 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4     : 

3.89 

4.19 

4.18 

4.18 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6     : 

1.77 

2.03 

2.00 

2.00 

.3.3 

37.7 

42.7 

40.4 

5.4 

3.2 

5.6 

5.5 

37.9 

34.5 

37.1 

34.9 

18.5 

15.3 

17.0 

15.0 

6.8 

6.7 

7.3 

7.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.7 

12.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

5.3 

5.5 

5.3 

5.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

33.0  33.0  33.8  35.8 
0.5  0.4  0.4  0.4 

32.5  32.6  33.4  35.4 

18.1  18.5  18.0  20.0 


0.5 


10.0 


0.3 


10.0 


0.6 


10.8 


0.6 


10.8 


2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

6.8 

7.2 

7.8 

7.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 


AUGUST  1989 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  FAS,  USDA 
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TABLE  6 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


- 

--Area — 

---Yield--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug.   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---   : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS               : 

World               : 

54.15 

55.50 

58.00 

1.91 

1.70 

1.86 

103.35 

94.08 

109.06 

107.92 

United  States         : 

23.06 

23.22 

23.91 

2.27 

1.80 

2.17 

52.33 

41.88 

53.07 

51.85 

Total  Foreign        : 

31.09 

32.27 

34.09 

1.64 

1.62 

1.64 

1.64 

.  51.02 

52.20 

55.99 

56.06 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 

14.78 

16.10 

17.00 

1.88 

1.80 

1.85 

1.85 

:  27.72 

29.00 

31.50 

31.50 

Argentina          : 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

:   2.28 

1.65 

2.10 

2.10 

:   9.70 

6.60 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazil             : 

10.52 

12.10 

12.00 

:   1.71 

1.85 

1.75 

1.75 

:   18.02 

22.40 

21.00 

21.00 

Other  Foreign        : 

16.31 

16.17 

17.09 

:   1.43 

1.43 

1.43 

1.44 

:  23.30 

23.20 

24.49 

24.56 

Canada            : 

0.46 

0.53 

0.53 

:   2.75 

2.17 

2.36 

2.36 

:   1.27 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

Ch  i  na             : 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30 

:   1.48 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

:   12.43 

11.65 

12.00 

12.00 

Eastern  Europe      : 

0.53 

0.56 

0.57 

:   1.31 

1.19 

1.44 

1.44 

:   0.69 

0.67 

0.82 

0.82 

I  nd  i  a             : 

1.68 

1.80 

1.80 

:   0.58 

0.78 

0.72 

0.72 

:   0.98 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

I ndones  i  a          : 

0.95 

1.05 

1.20 

:   1.00 

1.05 

1.04 

1.04 

:   0.95 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

Mexico             : 

0.39 

0.15 

0.38 

:   1.92 

2.07 

1.84 

1.89 

:   0.75 

0.30 

0.70 

0.72 

Paraguay           : 

0.62 

0.70 

0.76 

:   1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

1.84 

:   1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

USSR              : 

0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

:   0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

1.03 

:   0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

0.80 

Others            : 

2.49 

2.61 

2.77 

:   1.77 

1.78 

1.81 

1.81 

:   4.41 

4.65 

4.97 

5.02 

COTTONSEED 

31.45 

33.93 

32.93 

:   0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

:  31.14 

32.25 

31.13 

World 

30.95 

United  States 

4.06 

4.83 

3.86 

:   1.29 

1.14 

1.08 

:   5.23 

5.50 

4.45 

4.19 

Total  Foreign 

:  27.39 

29.09 

29.06 

:   0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

:  25.90 

26.75 

26.68 

26.76 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.84 

5.53 

5.30 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.40 

1.40 

:   7.22 

7.07 

7.40 

7.40 

India 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.48 

0.48 

0.47 

0.47 

:   3.09 

3.56 

3.65 

3.65 

Pakistan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.60 

:   1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

1.14 

:   2.95 

2.90 

3.01 

2.97 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.30 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.39 

1.39 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.58 

4.58 

Others 

:   9.98 

10.21 

10.16 

:   0.82 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

:   8.17 

8.20 

8.05 

8.17 

PEANUTS 

World 

:   18.13 

19.13 

19.08 

:   1.12 

1.19 

1.20 

:  20.34 

22.77 

22.38 

22.88 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

0.67 

:   2.62 

2.74 

3.07 

:   1.64 

1.81 

2.04 

2.05 

Total  Foreign 

:   17.51 

18.47 

18.41 

:   1.07 

1.13 

1.12 

1.13 

:  18.70 

20.96 

20.34 

20.83 

Brazil 

:   0.10 

0.09 

0.12 

:   1.67 

1.56 

1.57 

1.57 

:   0.17 

0.14 

0.18 

0.18 

China 

:   3.02 

2.91 

3.05 

:   2.04 

1.99 

2.03 

2.03 

:   6.17 

5.80 

6.20 

6.20 

India 

:   6.74 

7.80 

7.60 

:   0.79 

1.06 

0.95 

0.99 

:   5.30 

8.30 

7.00 

7.50 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.86 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

0.95 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

0.82 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   6.07 

6.01 

6.05 

:   0.90 

0.89 

0.91 

0.91 

:   5.49 

5.35 

5.51 

5.50 

■  i. 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


I*  I 

t'i 


--Area- 

-- 

---Yie 

d--- 

---Production-- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/891989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares--- 

---Met 

-ic  Tons 

Per  Hectare--- 

---Million 

Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

15.19 

15.33 

16.06 

1.35 

1.33 

1.32 

20.57 

20.40 

21.47 

World 

21.15 

United  States 

0.72 

0.81 

0.72 

1.65 

1.04 

1.39 

1.18 

0.85 

1.05 

1.00 

Total  Foreign 

14.47 

14.52 

15.34 

1.34 

1.35 

1.33 

1.31 

19.38 

19.55 

20,42 

20.15 

Argentina 

2.06 

2.20 

2.60 

1.36 

1.32 

1.35 

1.35 

2.80 

2.90 

3.50 

3.50 

China 

0.89 

0.94 

0.94 

1.40 

1.43 

1.45 

1.45 

1.24 

1.34 

1.36 

1.36 

EC-12 

2.21 

2.07 

2.09 

1.79 

1.89 

1.63 

1.49 

3.95 

3.90 

3.40 

3.10 

East  Europe 

1.38 

1.31 

1.35 

1.73 

1.64 

1.80 

1.80 

2.39 

2.15 

2.43 

2.43 

USSR 

4.16 

4.28 

4.30 

1.46 

1.44 

1.47 

1.47 

6.08 

6.16 

6.30 

6.30 

Others 

3.78 

3.72 

4.06 

0.78 

0.83 

0.85 

0.85 

2.94 

3.11 

3.43 

3.46 

RAPESEED 

World 

16.69 

17.87 

17.11 

1.39 

1.26 

1.28 

23.23 

22.43 

21.39 

21.86 

Total  Foreign 

16.69 

17.87 

17.11 

1.39 

1.26 

1.27 

1.28 

23.23 

22.43 

21.39 

21.86 

Canada 

2.67 

3.65 

2.95 

1.44 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

3.85 

4.24 

3.70 

3.70 

Ch  i  na 

5.27 

4.93 

4.90 

1.25 

1.02 

1.16 

1.16 

6.61 

5.04 

5.70 

5.70 

EC-12 

1.86 

1.84 

1.61 

3.20 

2.81 

2.92 

2.94 

5.95 

5.18 

4.55 

4.74 

East  Europe 

0.92 

0.88 

0.99 

2.35 

2.49 

2.46 

2.46 

2.17 

2.19 

2.36 

2.44 

India 

4.51 

4.90 

4.80 

0.72 

0.86 

0.72 

0.73 

3.24 

4.20 

3.30 

3.50 

Others 

1.46 

1.66 

1.86 

0.97 

0.95 

0.96 

0.96 

1.42 

1.58 

1.78 

1.78 

FLAXSEED 

World 

4.02 

3.91 

4.05 

0.56 

0.45 

0.53 

■   2.26 

1.74 

2.14 

2.14 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

0.09 

1.01 

0.45 

0.88 

0.19 

0.04 

0.09 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.83 

3.82 

3.96 

0.54 

0.45 

0.52 

0.52 

:   2.07 

1.70 

2.06 

2.06 

Argentina 

0.69 

0.55 

0.60 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.55 

0.45 

0.49 

0.49 

Canada 

0.59 

0.55 

0.65 

1.23 

0.76 

1.15 

1.15 

0.73 

0.41 

0.75 

0.75 

India 

1.15 

1.35 

1.25 

0.32 

0.30 

0.29 

0.29 

:   0.37 

0.40 

0.36 

0.36 

USSR 

1.07 

1.04 

1.10 

0.21 

0.21 

0.20 

0.20 

.   0.23 

0.22 

0.22 

0.23 

Others 

0.33 

0.33 

0.36 

0.59 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

139.63 

145.65 

147.21 

1.44 

1.33 

1.41 

:  200.88 

193.66 

207.57 

206.89 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.32 

4.52 

4.70 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

. 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   2.69 

2.92 

3.08 

3.08 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:  207.89 

201.09 

215.35 

214.68 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   8.39 

9.20 

9.84 

9.87 
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TABLE  7 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


---Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- 

--Produc 

tion--- 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89 

1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

July 

Aug.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

July 

Aug. 

---Million  Hectares---   : 

---Kil 

ograms  1 

'er  Hectare---   : 

---Mill 

ion  480- 

Pound  Be 

les  — 

World               : 

31.1    34.0 

33.0  : 

566 

538 

532  : 

80.8 

84.0 

80.8 

80.6 

United  States 

4.1     4.8 

3.9  : 

791 

694 

667  : 

14.8 

15.4 

12.0 

11.8 

Total  Foreign 

27.0    29.2 

29.1   : 

532 

512 

514 

514  : 

66.1 

68.6 

68.8 

68.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.8    13.5 

13.2 

764 

750 

763 

763 

45.0 

46.4 

46.2 

46.1 

Australia 

0.2     0.2 

0.2 

1212 

1451 

1325 

1325 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1     0.1 

0.1 

814 

802 

915 

922 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

Ch  i  na 

:     4.8     5.5 

5.3 

876 

751 

822 

822 

19.5 

19.1 

20.0 

20.0 

Egypt 

:     0.4     0.4 

0.4 

845 

718 

814 

814 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Mexico 

:     0.2     0.3 

0.2 

956 

1178 

974 

974 

1.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.9 

Pakistan 

:     2.6     2.5 

2.6 

:    573 

578 

569 

569 

:    6.8 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

Sudan 

:     0.3     0.3 

0.3 

:    416 

462 

448 

448 

:    0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Turkey 

:     0.6     0.7 

0.7 

:    916 

919 

919 

919 

:    2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

USSR 

:     3.5     3.4 

3.3 

:    700 

799 

759 

759 

:    11.3 

12.6 

11.5 

11.5 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3     0.4 

0.4 

:    834 

848 

909 

909 

:    1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  Foreign 

:    13.9    15.3 

15.6 

:    310 

293 

293 

294 

:    19.8 

20.5 

21.0 

21.0 

Argentina 

:     0.5     0.5 

0.5 

:    547 

361 

385 

385 

:    1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Brazil 

:     2.2     2.3 

2.4 

:    355 

307 

321 

321 

:    3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

India 

:     6.5     7.4 

7.7 

:    239 

241 

236 

236 

:    7.1 

8.2 

8.4 

8.4 

Syr  i  a 

:     0.1     0.2 

0.2 

:    915 

672 

794 

794 

:    0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

:     4.6     4.9 

4.8 

:    346 

345 

343 

345 

:    7.3 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

NOTE:  The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the 
August  projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an 
example,  changes  between  Aug.  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
14.5  million  tons  (2.9  percent)  and  ranged  from  -32.1  to  10.7  million  tons.  The 
August  projection  has  been  below  the  final  4  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  - 

1988/89  1/ 

REGION 

Difference 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

Milli 

on  Metric  Tons — 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

2.9 

14.5 

-32.1                10.7 

4 

4 

U.S. 

1.5 

1.0 

-1.8                  2.0 

4 

4 

Foreign 

3.4 

14.7 

-31.1                12.0 

4 

4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

1.7 

13.2 

-22.5                26.9 

5 

3 

U.S. 

5.7 

10.2 

-16.7               30.6 

5 

3 

Foreign 

1.7 

9.6 

-21.5                13.8 

3 

5 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.6 

7.8 

-24.4                  3.5 

5 

3 

U.S. 

4.9 

0.2 

-0.4                  0.3 

5 

3 

Foreign 

2.6 

7.9 

-24.7                  3.8 

5 

3 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.5 

2.2 

-2.0                  5.0 

3 

5 

U.S. 

5.4 

2.7 

-3.8                  5.7 

2 

6 

Foreign 

5.8 

2.3 
Millie 

-3.3                  3.3 
n  480-lb.  Bales — 

4 

4 

CO  1  ION 

World 

4.1 

3.2 

-11.1                  5.5 

5 

3 

U.S. 

5.6 

0.7 

-1.9                 1.0 

5 

2 

Foreign 

3.9 

2.6 

-10.7                  4.5 

5 

3 

UNITED  STATES 

6.4 

Million  Bushels 

4 

CORN 

362 

-599               1071 

4 

SORGHUM 

6.2 

46 

-82                   83 

6 

2 

BARLEY 

3.1 

16 

-13                   46 

3 

5 

OATS 

5.3 

22 

-26                   57 

4 

4 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  ttie  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  f^ay  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 

SPOTTY  RAIN  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  WINTER  GRAIN  REGIONS 

Timely  and  near  normal  rainfall  has  benefited  Argentina's  winter  wheat  region 
in  Buenos  Aires  province  and  parts  of  neighboring  provinces.   Seasonable  rain 
has  fallen  from  seeding  in  May  through  vegetative  growth  stages  in  July  and 
early  August.   Generally  mild  temperatures  appeared  to  also  favor  growth  of 
wheat  and  rangeland  grasses.   In  sharp  contrast,  Uruguay  and  the  southern 
Brazilian  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catarina,  and  Parana  have 
received  little  rain  since  April,  and  in  some  areas  since  mid-1988.   Wheat  and 
range  grasses  have  likely  been  severely  stressed  by  this  lack  of  moisture  and 
the  same  mild  temperatures  observed  in  Argentina. 


UNEVEN  MONSOON  RAINS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 


m 


-4 


The  1989  monsoon  during  July  and  early  August  has  been  less  favorable  for 
crops  in  many  parts  of  South  Asia  than  the  nearly  ideal  1988  monsoon. 
Northern  India  from  western  Uttar  Pradesh  through  eastern  Rajasthan  reported 
well  below  normal  July  rainfall.   Satellite  imagery  analysis  from  August  4 
showed  crops  in  this  primarily  coarse  grain  area  to  be  much  less  vigorous  than 
at  this  time  last  year.   Excessive  rainfall  in  late  July  caused  field  and 
river  flooding  in  northern  Pakistan's  Punjab  region  as  well  as  in  parts  of 
Bangladesh  and  eastern  India.   A  dry  trend  developed  in  parts  of  Indochina 
during  July,  especially  central  and  southern  Thailand.   The  monsoon  improved 
crop  conditions  in  southern  India  from  Andhra  Pradesh  through  Tamil  Nadu  with 
heavy  rain  in  July  easing  previous  dryness.   Seasonable  rainfall  during 
August,  the  month  of  peak  monsoon  activity  across  much  of  South  Asia,  will  be 
especially  important  this  year  due  to  uneven  rainfall  in  July. 

UNFAVORABLY  HOT  AND  DRY  CANADIAN  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 

Episodes  of  hot,  dry  weather  during  July  and  early  August  diminished  prospects 
for  spring-planted  crops  in  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces.   Cool  temperatures  and 
timely  rains  had  benefited  these  crops  in  May  and  June,  but  soil  moisture 
reserves  remained  virtually  nil  after  the  1988  drought.   Unlike  in  1988,  rain 
has  fallen  on  most  of  these  crop  areas  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
during  July  and  early  August.   However,  the  timing  and  amounts  of  this 
rainfall  were  inadequate  for  crops  lacking  soil  moisture  reserves.   Southern 
and  southeastern  Saskatchewan  seemed  hardest  hit  by  recent  hot  weather.   Crops 
in  central  and  northern  areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  were  probably  in  better 
condition,  having  received  variable,  but  generally  heavier  and  more  timely 
rainfall  and  more  moderate  temperatures. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY;   CHERRY  PRODUCTION  LOVER  THAN  ANTICIPATED 

Preliminary  assessments  indicate  that  the  1989  cherry  crop  in  West  Germany 
will  be  significantly  smaller  than  the  volume  harvested  in  1988  due  to 
unseasonably  cold  weather  during  blossoming  and  above  normal  infestations  of 
monilinia  (brown  rot).   Production  of  sweet  cherries  is  expected  to  be  down  20 
percent  from  the  128,500  tons  harvested  last  season.  An  even  greater 
shortfall  is  being  projected  for  sour  cherries  due  to  increased  grubbing  of 
trees  during  the  past  year.   Production  for  1989  is  currently  forecast  at 
78,000  tons,  25  percent  below  the  1988  volume  of  104,095  tons. 

SVEDEN:   FIRE  BLIGHT  AFFECTS  PEAR  TREES 

A  recent  survey  of  pear  producing  areas  in  southern  Sweden  revealed  that  fire 
blight  (Erwinia  amylovora)  has  begun  to  spread  throughout  the  region.   This 
bacterial  disease  is  usually  transmitted  via  the  tree's  root  system,  but  can 
also  be  transmitted  by  birds,  insects,  wind,  or  contaminated  tools.   The  most 
effective  method  of  eradication  is  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  remove  the  roots. 

Although  the  disease  is  fairly  common  in  Denmark  and  other  countries 
surrounding  the  Baltic  Sea,  this  is  the  first  time  the  Plant  Protection 
Service  has  found  evidence  of  widespread  fire  blight  in  Sweden.   Initial 
reports  indicated  the  disease  was  concentrated  in  a  small  area  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden  where  approximately  300  pear  trees  were  infected.   Further 
investigation  verified  that  the  infection  was  prevalent  in  several  other 
growing  areas,  including  a  major  orchard  located  outside  Malmo.   Efforts 
continue  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  outbreak. 

USSR:  SLOWER  GROWTH  IN  LIVESTOCK  OUTPUT  REPORTED 

State  and  collective  farms  which  account  for  the  majority  of  Soviet  livestock 
production,  report  slower  growth  in  livestock  output  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1989  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1988.   Meat  production,  on  a 
live-weight  basis,  was  10.8  million  tons,  up  2  percent  compared  with  4  percent 
growth  last  year  at  this  time.   Similarly,  milk  production  was  reported  at 
4A.4  million  tons,  up  2  percent  compared  with  5  percent  growth  last  year.   Egg 
production  was  31.5  billion,  unchanged  from  January-June  1988,  which  was  up  5 
percent.   July  1  livestock  holdings  were  reported  at  95.8  million  head  for 
cattle,  down  2  percent;  hogs  at  59.3  million  head,  up  1  percent;  while  poultry 
holdings  were  unchanged. 

CHINA;   HIGH  FEED  PRICES  CAUSE  SLOWER  GROWTH  IN  THE  LIVESTOCK  SECTOR 

In  China,  for  the  first  6  months  of  1989,  growth  in  livestock  production  has 
been  considerably  slower  than  in  1988.   January-June  output  of  pork,  the  major 
meat,  was  8.57  million  tons,  up  4.4  percent  compared  with  a  9.9  percent  rate 
of  growth  for  all  of  1988.   Output  of  beef,  at  301,000  tons,  was  up  10.2 
percent  compared  with  19.9  for  1988.   Output  of  mutton,  at  220,000  tons,  was 
up  11  percent,  a  rate  essentially  the  same  as  in  1988.   Output  of  milk  was 
1.48  million  tons,  up  6.9  percent  compared  to  growth  of  10.9  for  1988.   High 
feed  prices  were  cited  as  the  cause  of  the  slower  growth. 
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URUGUAY;   DROUGHT  IS  FORCING  CATTLE  HERD  REDUCTION 

Drought  has  caused  serious  problems  for  cattle  in  Uruguay.   The  drought  which 
started  in  mid-1988  continues  in  some  regions.   A  shortage  of  hay  and  pasture 
and  weak  domestic  beef  prices  are  expected  to  cause  cattle  numbers  to  fall  14 
percent  to  9.07  million  head  by  the  end  of  1989.   Cattle  slaughter  for  1989  is 
projected  at  1.8  million  head  or  300,000  head  above  the  1988  level  with  beef 
production  at  346,000  tons  compared  with  321,000  tons  in  1988.   Beef 
production  for  1990  is  forecast  to  drop  back  to  330,000  tons  with  cattle 
numbers  expected  to  increase  over  4  percent. 


SPAIN:   HAILSTORMS  DAMAGE  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 


During  the  weekend  of  August  5-6,  heavy  rain  and  hailstorms  pummeled  the 
leading  deciduous  fruit  producing  area  in  northeastern  Spain.   Hailstorms 
caused  most  of  the  damage  which,  reportedly,  was  localized  in  relatively  minor 
growing  areas  of  Lerida,  Zaragoza,  and  Huesca.   In  Lerida,  approximately  3,000 
hectares  were  affected,  with  losses  estimated  at  25-35,000  tons  of  fruit. 
Pears  apparently  sustained  the  most  damage,  followed  by  apples  and  peaches. 
In  Zaragoza,  losses  ranged  from  10-70  percent  of  the  fruit  crops.   Minimal 
losses  were  reported  in  Huesca.   Initial  USDA  forecasts  for  Spain's  1989/90 
deciduous  fruit  crops  will  be  released  in  October  1989. 
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FRANCE;   DRIED  PRUNE  SITUATION 

Unusually  dry  weather  and  an  off-year  in  the  alternate  bearing  cycle  is 
expected  to  limit  France's  1989/90  dried  prune  pack  to  26,000  tons,  37  percent 
below  last  year's  record  production  volume  of  41,000  tons.   Although  it  is 
still  too  early  to  accurately  predict  quality  and  fruit  size,  it  is  known  that 
the  hot,  dry  summer  was  not  conducive  to  fruit  formation.  Preliminary 
assessments  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  average  prune  size  this  season 
will  be  greater  than  last  year. 
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Thailand;   Rice  Field  Travel  Observations 

The  following  report  comes  from  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Bangkok. 
The  report  is  based  on  field  travel  to  second-season  rice  areas  during  lat 


July. 


MAIN  OBSERVATIONS: 

—  Dry  season  production  is  up  nearly  15  percent  from  1988.   The  increasec 
output  is  attributed  to  attractive  prices  and  increased  water 
availability. 

—  Fertilizer  use  is  up  5  to  10  percent  this  year. 

—  A  new  variety,  Suphan-60,  is  likely  to  dominate  dry-season  production 
within  2  to  3  years.   It  currently  accounts  for  about  10  percent  of 
planted  area. 

—  Some  upland  areas  are  shifting  to  short-season  varieties  for  the  main 
season  crop. 

—  The  quality  of  the  current  crop  is  generally  good,  though  clouds  and 
rain  are  affecting  late  harvested  fields. 

—  Higher  profits  have  led  to  increased  use  of  tractors  and  mechanized 
threshers.   Some  field  combines  were  observed. 

FIELD  NOTES: 

SARABURI  -  About  two-thirds  of  the  crop  was  harvested.  Area  is  up 
sharply  due  to  a  favorable  irrigating  schedule  (some  fields  receive 
water  from  the  Chao  Phraya  irrigation  network  only  in  alternating 
years).   Yields  are  up  an  estimated  10  percent  as  a  result  of  ample 
water  supplies  and  heavier  applications  of  fertilizer.   Farmers  report 
650-700  kilograms  per  rai  (one  hectare  equals  6.25  rai).   Crop  quality 
is  good  as  most  paddy  was  harvested  during  a  recent  dry  spell.  The 
major  rice  varieties  are  still  RD7  and  23;  Suphan-60  was  introduced  this 
year,  but  little  seed  was  available.   Early  maturing  (short-statured) 
varieties  are  unlikely  to  be  grown  during  the  main  season  as  most 
producing  areas  are  prone  to  flooding.  The  price  of  second  crop  rice 
has  fallen  from  4,600  to  4,200  baht  per  ton  in  the  last  week  due  to 
reduced  demand  and  difficulty  in  drying  grain  because  of  cloudy  weather. 
Last  year's  main-crop  rice  is  bringing  5,100  baht/ton,  and  fragrant  rice 
is  bringing  6,000  baht  per  ton.   The  planting  of  the  1990  main  crop  has 
not  yet  started  because  the  rains  are  delayed. 

LOPBURI  -  The  dry  season  crop  is  90  percent  harvested.   Yields  are  good, 
but  area  is  down  20  percent  due  to  the  Chao  Phraya  irrigation  schedule. 
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NAKHON  SAWAN  -  The  harvest  is  in  full  swing.   The  extension  office 
estimates  that  area  is  up  by  70  percent  due  to  attractive  prices  and 
improved  access  to  water  (55  percent  of  seedings  are  in  areas  irrigated 
through  the  public  system — the  rest  are  dependent  upon  wells  and  pumping 
from  rivers).   Officials  put  average  yields  at  750  kilograms  per  rai, 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  interviewed  farmers  report 
800-1,000  kilograms.   There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  fertilizer 
use,  but  most  farmers  claim  that  application  of  more  than  50  kilograms 
per  rai  gives  no  further  increase  in  yield,  while  adversely  affecting 
grain  quality.  Dominant  varieties  are  RD7  and  1,  but  RD21  and  23  are 
also  used.   Suphan-60  is  being  introduced,  although  it  currently 
occupies  less  than  5  percent  of  seeded  area.  As  usual,  some 
short-season  rice  will  be  planted  on  uplands  for  the  main  crop,  but  most 
areas  need  longer-stemmed  varieties  to  tolerate  flooding.   Farmers  are 
getting  baht  4,000  for  20  percent  moisture  paddy.   The  growing 
prosperity  of  Nakhon  Sawan,  and  most  of  the  Central  Plains,  is  reflected 
in  the  virtual  displacement  of  water  buffalo  by  Japanese  power  tillers 
and  the  pervasive  use  of  mechanical  threshers,  which  are  available  on  a 
custom  basis  for  baht  100  per  ton.   Several  small  combines  were  observed 
on  this  trip,  rendering  obsolete  the  long-standing  claim  that  the  entire 
Thai  paddy  crop  is  cut  by  hand.   Farmers  also  are  leveling  land, 
building  dikes,  and  making  other  improvements.   Early  main-season  rains 
have  been  sporadic  and  poorly  distributed,  delaying  seedings. 

CHAINAT  -  The  harvest  is  only  about  half  completed.   The  extension 
office  reports  that  area  is  up  17  percent  and  average  yields  are  up  30 
percent  to  780  kilograms  per  rai  (interviewed  farmers  report  900).   The 
yield  increase  is  attributed  to  more  water  and  the  absence  of  "rust." 
Dominant  varieties  are  RD7,  21,  and  23.   About  10,000  rai,  or  3.5 
percent  of  the  area,  are  planted  to  Suphan-60.   Farmers  like  its  disease 
resistance  and  high  test  weight.   A  newly  established  paddy  market  is 
paying  4,200  baht  for  14-15  percent  moisture,  with  50  baht  off  for  each 
additional  point.   One  manager  estimates  that  the  crop  in  this  area  is 
up  30  percent.   Some  farmers  are  growing  more  short-season  varieties  and 
buying  main  crop  for  home  consumption. 


UTHAI  THANI  -  The  harvest  is  80  percent  completed.   Second-crop  area  is 
up  nearly  60  percent  to  32,500  rai  according  to  the  extension  office. 
This  is  due  to  release  of  water  from  a  new  dam  with  a  capacity  of  1,080 
million  cubic  meters.   Based  on  preliminary  field  reports,  yields  are 
estimated  at  620  kilograms  per  rai  compared  with  less  than  500  last 
year.   Farmers  plant  mainly  RD7,  but  the  government  distributed  20  tons 
of  Suphan-60  to  farmers  who  lost  their  main-season  crop  to  floods.   This 
can  seed  1,000  rai.   Millers  claim  that  second-crop  production  is  up 
about  30  percent.   One  high-quality  parboiler  is  paying  a  premium  of 
200  baht  per  ton  for  Suphan-60  because  of  its  better  milling  qualities 
(higher  head  yield  and  an  appearance  identical  to  top  quality  main 
crop) . 
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PHITSANULOK  -  The  peak  of  the  harvest  was  in  June.   Traders  and  millers 
estimate  second-crop  production  in  Phichit/Phitsanulok  increased  15 
percent,  compared  with  a  20-percent  increase  the  previous  year. 
Irrigated  areas,  about  40  percent  of  the  total,  have  gone  to  five  crops 
in  2  years  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  main  from  second  crop. 
Some  concern  was  expressed  over  the  long-term  effect  of  continuous 
cropping  on  soil  fertility  and  disease  problems.   Upland  farmers  also 
are  moving  to  short-season  varieties  for  the  main  crop.   Although  prices 
have  spurred  plantings,  not  much  change  in  varieties  or  fertilizer  use 
was  evident.  RD7  continues  to  be  the  dominant  variety.   Rainfall  has 
been  adequate  and  regular,  and  the  main-crop  is  off  to  a  good  start. 

SINGBURI  -  The  harvest  is  just  peaking.   Area  is  down  5  to  10  percent 
due  to  the  alternating  Chao  Phraya  schedule,  but  yields  are  a  bit  higher 
(extension  office  estimates  700  kilograms  per  rai).   RD23  dominated 
seedings  until  last  year  when  disease  problems  caused  a  switch  to  RD7; 
only  a  few  hundred  rai  of  Suphan-60  were  planted. 

SUPHANBURI  -  The  dry-season  area  is  up  86  percent  to  972,000  rai  due 
partly  to  reseeding  of  short-season  varieties  on  240,000  rai  lost  to 
main-season  flooding.   Three  districts  are  now  planting  three  crops  per 
year,  and  about  30  percent  of  the  area  is  under  Suphan-60.  The  director 
of  the  Regional  Rice  Research  Institute  in  Suphanburi  was  surprised  by 
very  favorable  reactions  to  Suphan-60  on  the  part  of  both  farmers  and 
millers.   This  variety  was  bred  mainly  for  resistance  to  blast,  and 
trials  at  an  experiment  station  did  not  indicate  that  it  would  out-yield 
RD7  (which  also  was  developed  at  the  Institute)  and  other  popular 
dry-season  varieties.   However,  under  field  conditions  it  reportedly 
produces  10-25  percent  more  grain.   Suphan-60  also  is  considered  very 
palatable,  and  its  appearance  permits  blending  with  high-quality, 
main-season  varieties.   It  has  the  same  length  of  maturity  as  RD7 ,  21, 
and  23.   It  was  derived  from  three  lines— two  Filipino  (C-4  and  IR-48) 
and  one  native  variety. 

KANCHANABURI  -  The  harvest  is  nearly  completed.  Area  is  up  10  percent 
due  to  attractive  prices  and  ample  water.  Some  short-season  varieties 
will  be  planted  on  high  ground  for  November  harvest. 

RATBURI  -  Increased  production  by  an  estimated  30  percent  in  Ratburi  and 
Nakhon  Pathom  is  attributed  to  stronger  prices  and  more  water. 
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CHACHOENGSAO  -  The  second-crop  is  harvested  mainly  from  March  through 
May  and  the  main  crop  from  October  through  December.   Dry-season 
production  was  about  the  same  as  last  year  with  reduced  yields 
offsetting  slightly  larger  seedings.   The  extension  office  claims  that 
fertilizer  use  is  trending  down  and  lack  of  water  is  a  problem  in  some 
areas.   The  province  tried  triple-cropping  for  2  years,  but  discontinued 
it  because  of  disease  problems  and  increased  "chalkiness"  of  kernals. 
The  dominant  variety  is  RD25,  but  RD7  and  23  also  are  used.   Suphan-60 
now  occupies  about  15  percent  of  the  second-crop  area.   Farmers  will 
continue  to  use  KTH,  KDML-105,  and  some  RD  varieties  for  the  main  crop. 

PRACHINBURI  -  The  second-crop  was  harvested  in  May.   Area  reportedly 
declined  by  15-20  percent  due  to  competition  from  beans.   However, 
yields  increased  as  farmers  pumped  more  river  water  onto  their  fields. 
RD7  is  the  most  popular  dry-season  variety — Suphan-60  does  not  do  well 
here.  About  10  percent  of  the  main-season  crop  will  be  harvested  in 
October  and  the  rest  in  December  and  January. 

ANG  THONG  -  About  80  percent  of  the  dry  season  crop  is  harvested.   Area 
is  down  25  percent  because  of  alternating  access  to  Chao  Phraya  water. 
However,  preliminary  reports  show  that  yields  are  up  6  percent  to  about 
700  kilograms  per  rai  due  to  greater  water  availability  and  slightly 
increased  fertilizer  use.   RD23  is  the  most  popular  variety,  while 
Suphan-60  occupies  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  area.   There  is 
limited  ability  to  go  with  short-season  varieties  for  the  main  crop 
because  most  land  is  low  and  favors  floating  rice. 

AYUTTHAYA  -  The  extension  office  lists  second-crop  area  down  8  percent, 
but  with  slightly  higher  yields.   Farmers  also  report  better  yields. 
Paddy  is  bringing  4,400-4,500  baht  per  ton,  if  dry. 


PATHUM  THANI  -  The  second  crop  is  slightly  smaller  than  last  year's. 
Farmers  are  now  cutting  the  third  crop  on  5,000  rai.   This  year,  most 
farmers  reportedly  will  switcli  to  short-season  varieties  for  the 
main  crop  to  be  harvested  November.   The  second  crop  will  be  harvested 
in  April,  and  the  third  crop  in  July.   First  and  second  crops  will  be 
the  same  size,  and  the  third  crop  half  as  large.   No  increase  in 
fertilizer  use  is  evident.   Some  paddy  land  is  now  being  usurped  for 
industrial  purposes  and  higher-value  crops. 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


VORLD  POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  TO  GROW  IN  1989,  BUT  EGGS  DECLINE 

World  poultry  meat  production  is  forecast  to  total  31.1  million  tons  in  1989, 
3  percent  above  1988.   Faster  growth,  around  4  percent,  is  forecast  for  1990. 
Broiler  production,  the  largest  component  of  total  poultry  meat  production  is 
forecast  to  total  23.1  million  tons  in  1989,  up  3  percent  from  1988.  Growth 
near  5  percent  is  forecast  for  1990.   Output  of  turkey  meat  in  1989  is 
forecast  at  3.3  million  tons,  up  A  percent  from  1988,  with  growth  of  5  percent 
forecast  for  1989.  World  production  of  eggs,  forecast  at  393  billion,  is  down 
about  1  percent  in  1989,  but  full  recovery  is  forecast  for  1990. 

Broiler  Meat  Production 
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Broiler  output  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  7.8  million  tons,  up  6 
percent,  in  1989  as  producers  take  advantage  of  continuing  favorable 
broiler-feed  price  relationships.   A  slightly  faster  rate  of  growth  is 
forecast  for  1990.  Growth  in  Canadian  broiler  production  is  forecast  to  slow 
to  less  than  1  percent  in  1989  in  response  to  The  Chicken  Marketing  Agency's 
attempts  to  limit  production  and  improve  prices.   Mexico's  1989  output  of 
broilers  is  forecast  at  540,000  tons,  10  percent  above  1988  which  was  sharply 
up  from  1987.   Increased  consumer  purchasing  power  and  consequent  stronger 
demand  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  Government's  economic  program,  is  given 
credit  for  the  production  increase.   Growth  of  over  10  percent,  is  forecast 
for  1990. 

In  South  America,  1989  broiler  production  in  Brazil  is  forecast  at  2  million 
tons,  up  4  percent.   A  5-percent  increase  is  forecast  for  1990.   Brazil's 
current  economic  plan  has  resulted  in  market  shortages  of  beef  and  pork  which 
are  stimulating  demand  for  poultry.   Production  for  export  rebounded  somewhat 
in  1989  but  is  expected  to  shrink  again  in  1990.   Deteriorating  economic 
conditions  in  Argentina  are  having  a  significant  negative  impact  on  the 
broiler  industry  there.   Following  years  of  steady  growth,  Argentine 
production  peaked  at  380,000  tons  in  1987,  fell  to  340,000  tons  in  1988,  and 
is  forecast  at  only  290,000  tons  in  1989.   Output  may  start  to  recover  in 
1990.  Venezuela's  poultry  industry  is  also  in  a  sharp  downward  cycle  because 
removal  of  subsidies  on  imported  feed  ingredients  has  sharply  raised  costs, 
putting  producers  in  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze.   Output  in  1989  is  forecast 
at  225,000  tons,  40  percent  below  1988.  A  small  recovery  is  forecast  for  1990. 


EC  broiler  production  is  forecast  at  4.3  million  tons,  up  1  percent  from  1988. 
A  2-percent  rate  of  growth  is  forecast  for  1990.   French  broiler  production  is 
up  2  percent  in  1989  with  similar  growth  expected  for  1990.  Both  domestic  and 
export  demand  are  grov/ing  slowly.   Broiler  production  in  the  Netherlands  is 
expected  to  expand  2  percent  in  1989,  but  little  change  is  expected  in  1990. 
Dutch  producers  and  slaughtering  plants  are  both  reported  to  be  facing  a 
period  of  tight  or  negative  profit  margins.   Broiler  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  expected  to  increase  1  percent  in  1989,  but  faster  growth  is 
forecast  to  resume  in  1990.   The  salmonella  scare,  mainly  affecting  the  egg 
market  in  late  1988  and  early  1989,  has  had  some  spill-over  effect  on  the 
broiler  market,  hurting  demand.   Italian  broiler  production  is  forecast  up 
about  2  percent  in  1989,  but  is  forecast  to  show  little  change  in  1990.   Fears 
about  hormones  in  red  meat  are  boosting  poultry  demand  in  1989.   Broiler 
production  in  Spain  is  forecast  at  750,000  tons  for  both  1989  and  1990,  down 
slightly  from  the  1988  level.   Producer  prices  are  considered  profitable  but 
imports  have  been  meeting  most  of  the  increased  demand. 
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Broiler  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  down  slightly  in  1989  but  may  recover 
in  1990.   Most  of  the  1989  decline  is  in  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  traditional 
exporters,  where  rising  costs  are  pricing  poultry  out  of  both  the  domestic  and 
export  markets.   Poland's  1989  production  of  broilers  is  forecast  at  240,000 
tons  up  14  percent  as  the  Government  is  expected  to  give  the  industry  special 
feed  allocations  to  help  alleviate  meat  shortages.   Total  1989  poultry  meat 
production  in  the  USSR  is  forecast  at  3.3  million  tons,  up  2  percent,  a  rate 
somewhat  slower  than  common  in  recent  years.   Short  supplies  of  quality  feeds 
and  poor  genetics  are  listed  as  the  cause  of  the  slow  growth. 

Japan's  broiler  production  is  forecast  at  1.3  million  tons  for  both  1989  and 
1990,  down  about  1  percent  from  the  1988  level.   Despite  growing  domestic 
consumption  Japanese  producers  are  having  difficulty  matching  the  price  of 
imported  broilers.   Rapid  growth  in  both  export  and  domestic  markets  is 
expected  to  stimulate  1989  and  1990  production  increases  of  about  10  percent 
per  year  in  Thailand.   Good  prices  at  the  start  of  1989  are  expected  to 
stimulate  a  5-percent  increase  in  Taiwan's  broiler  production,  but  high  feed 
and  labor  costs  are  forecast  to  preclude  any  production  increase  in  1990. 

Turkey  Meat  Production 

World  turkey  meat  production  is  forecast  to  grow  4  percent  in  1989.   U.S. 
producers,  responding  to  continued  growth  in  consumption,  are  forecast  to 
produce  1.9  million  tons  in  1989  and  just  over  2  million  tons  in  1990.   EC 
production  is  forecast  at  1  million  tons  in  1989  and  1.1  million  in  1990. 
France,  the  largest  EC  producer  is  forecast  to  produce  345,000  tons  in  1989 
and  355,000  in  1990.   Continued  increases  in  productivity  are  helping  the 
French  industry  maintain  its  rapid  growth.   A  March-April  price  recovery 
should  help  the  UK  continue  its  pattern  of  expansion  through  1990.   Further 
expansion  in  domestic  demand  may  help  the  Italian  industry  expand  about  2 
percent  in  1989,  but  little  growth  in  either  production  or  demand  is  expected 
in  1990. 

Egg  Production 

World  egg  production  is  forecast  down  in  1989  reflecting  declines  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  slow  growth  elsewhere.  A  recovery  is  forecast  for 
1990.   U.S.  production  is  forecast  to  decline  2  percent  in  1989  reflecting 
the  low  egg  prices  of  1988.   Mexico's  production  of  eggs  continues  to  trend 
downward  reflecting  efforts  by  the  producers'  association  to  create  a  better 
balance  between  supply  and  demand.   Brazil's  latest  economic  plan  froze 
prices  for  eggs  well  below  the  level  producers  say  is  their  cost  of 
production,  and  that  is  causing  a  sharp  production  decline.   However,  recently 
announced  measures  raising  egg  prices  may  bring  a  production  increase  in  1990. 
Venezuela's  1989  egg  production  may  be  off  by  a  third  as  a  result  of  the  feed 
price  problems. 
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EC  egg  production  in  1989  is  forecast  at  80.9  billion,  down  2  percent  with 
most  of  the  decline  in  the  UK  due  to  consumer  fears  about  the  safety  of  eggs. 
Only  a  small  EC  recovery  is  forecast  for  1990.   Egg  production  for  1989  in 
East  Europe  is  forecast  down  2  percent  with  most  of  the  declines  occurring  in 
Hungary.   Production  in  the  USSR,  forecast  at  86  billion  for  1989,  is  up  2 
percent  with  a  similar  rate  of  growth  forecast  for  1990.  After  years  of 
steady  growth,  Japan's  1989  output  of  eggs  is  forecast  to  decline  slightly  in 
response  to  declining  egg  prices. 


Arthur  Coffing,  (202)  382-8885 
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Table  9 

TOTAL  POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


USSR 


SOUTH  ARICA 


INDIA 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/    1989  2/    1990  2] 


Canada 
Mex Ico 

608 
627 

628 
590 

646 
515 

656 
592 

660 
637 

674 
695 

United  States 

7,865 

8,262 

9,105 

9,428 

9,984 

10,722 

NORTH  AMERICA 

9.100 

9,480 

10,266 

10,676 

11,281 

12,091 

GUATEMALA 

A2 

52 

74 

78 

83 

88 

Argentina 
Brazil 

340 
1,530 

370 
1,680 

410 
1,865 

370 
1,997 

316 
2,079 

327 
2,178 

Venezuela 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

36  3 
2,233 

366 
2,416 

413 
2,688 

373 
2,740 

226 
2,621 

242 
2,747 

Bel-Luxembourg 

159 

169 

172 

186 

189 

191 

Denmark 

115 

115 

113 

117 

119 

120 

France 

1,272 

1,325 

1,393 

1,434 

1,450 

1,460 

Germany,  F.R. 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

357 

146 

54 

929 

376 

146 

57 

940 

389 

148 

58 

982 

411 

150 

59 

996 

418 

150 

60 

1,013 

420 

152 

60 

1,015 

425 

442 

471 

488 

504 

510 

Portugal 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

159 
810 

162 
759 

197 
790 

205 
829 

208 

822 

214 
821 

875 

922 

999 

1,056 

1,076 

1,140 

EC- 12 

5,301 

5,413 

5,712 

5,931 

6,009 

6,103 

Austria 

71 

73 

75 

75 

76 

77 

Finland 

20 

22 

27 

28 

31 

33 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

45 
28 

45 
28 

46 
29 

47 
31 

47 
33 

47 
36 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

164 

168 

177 

181 

187 

193 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 

158 
175 

167 
176 

169 
181 

170 
211 

170 
212 

170 
215 

Germany,  D.R. 

Hungary 

Poland 

162 

405 
290 

156 
445 
332 

157 
470 
343 

165 
465 
347 

160 
470 
380 

162 

482 
380 

Romania 

450 

455 

425 

370 

365 

365 

Yugoslavia 
EAST  EUROPE 

297 

329 

323 

330 

315 

310 

1,937 

2,060 

2,068 

2,058 

2,072 

2,084 

2.816 


2,988 


3.126 


3,184 


3.260 


505 


484 


534 


597 


632 


161 


175 


206 


221 


250 


\J      Preliminary.   2/   Forecast. 
AUGUST  1989 


3,360 


655 


275 


Iraq 
Israel 

221 
180 

239 
152 

172 
157 

250 
178 

270 
178 

280 
175 

Kuwait 
Saudi  Arabia 

19 
186 

19 

196 

19 

236 

20 
248 

21 
249 

21 

250 

Syria 

Turkey 

UAE 

80 

78 

75 

80 

85 

90 

108 
12 

119 
14 

221 
14 

236 
14 

253 
14 

268 
14 

Yemen  (Sanaa) 

52 

67 

70 

80 

85 

87 

MIDDLE  EAST 

858 

884 

964 

1,106 

1,155 

1,185 

EGYPT 

170 

160 

150 

135 

130 

140 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

38 
1,395 

42 
1,421 

40 
1,465 

35 
1,471 

34 
1,455 

35 
1,455 

128 

132 

144 

153 

160 

165 

Philippines 

210 

220 

215 

235 

260 

285 

Singapore 
Taiwan 

57 
345 

67 
384 

62 
400 

65 
418 

64 
430 

60    — — 
430 

Thailand 

393 

431 

464 

498 

545 

590 

OTHER  ASIA 

2,566 

2,697 

2,790 

2,875 

2,948 

3,020 

Australia 

345 

367 

403 

401 

399 

415 

New  Zealand 

42 

46 

47 

50 

54 

60 

OCEANIA 

387 

413 

450 

451 

453 

475 

WORLD  3/ 

26,240 

27,390 

29.205 

30.233 

31,081 

32.416 

FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  lAS/USDA 
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Table  10 

BROILF.R  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SPI.ECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


USSR 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/    1989  2/    1990  2/ 


Canada 

472 

488 

531 

537 

540 

550 

Mexico 

490 

458 

395 

490 

540 

600 

United  States 

6 

,242 

6 

,494 

7 

,073 

7,339 

7 

,819 

8 

,414 

NORTH  AMERICA 

7 

,204 

7 

,440 

7 

,999 

8,366 

8 

,899 

9 

,564 

Argentina 

310 

340 

380 

340 

290 

300 

Brazil 

1 

,490 

1 

,620 

1 

,800 

1,947 

2 

,024 

2 

,125 

Venezuela 

321 

331 

375 

370 

225 

240 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

2 

,121 

2 

,291 

2 

,555 

2,657 

2 

,539 

2 

,665 

Bel-Luxembourg 

125 

136 

139 

150 

155 

158 

Denmark 

99 

98 

98 

102 

104 

105 

France 

782 

784 

830 

844 

860 

875 

Germany,  F.R. 

215 

221 

228 

229 

230 

233 

Greece 

133 

124 

133 

132 

132 

134 

Ireland 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

40 

Italy 

550 

558 

593 

593 

604 

605 

Netherlands 

348 

360 

390 

396 

404 

405 

Portugal 

133 

139 

165 

169 

170 

174 

Spain 

745 

689 

725 

757 

750 

7  50 

United  Kingdom 

650 

700 

760 

801 

810 

860 

EC- 12 

3 

,816 

3 

,846 

4 

,099 

4,212 

4 

,259 

4 

,339 

Austria 

55 

57 

60 

60 

59 

59 

Finland 

15 

18 

23 

24 

27 

28 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

70 

75 

83 

84 

86 

87 

Czechoslovakia 

155 

158 

162 

184 

185 

188 

Germany,  D.R. 

93 

93 

94 

98 

96 

97 

Hungary 

340 

365 

400 

368 

361 

370 

Poland 

150 

185 

192 

210 

240 

240 

Romania 

355 

365 

330 

300 

290 

290 

Yugoslavia 

237 

263 

260 

265 

252 

248 

EAST  EUROPE 

1 

,330 

1 

,429 

1 

,438 

1,425 

1 

,424 

1 

,433 

1,620 


1,720 


1,760 


1,820 


2,000 


Iraq 

210 

227 

163 

238 

257 

266 

Isreal 

130 

100 

101 

114 

115 

115 

Saudi  Arabia 

186 

196 

236 

248 

249 

250 

Turkey 

75 

85 

130 

150 

170 

190 

IDDLE  EAST 

601 

603 

630 

750 

791 

821 

EGYPT 

130 

110 

100 

75 

70 

75 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

405 

398 

448 

512 

547 

570 

Hong  Kong 
Japan 
Singapore 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
OTHER  ASIA 


24 

29 

29 

24 

23 

24 

1,270 

1,297 

1,340 

1,346 

1,330 

1,330 

47 

57 

52 

55 

54 

51 

254 

287 

286 

316 

330 

330 

393 

431 

464 

498 

545 

590 

1,988 

2,101 

2,171 

2,239 

2,282 

2,325 

AUSTRALIA 

315 

334 

349 

360 

359 

372 

WORLD  3/ 

19,490 

20,252 

21,592 

22,440 

23,076 

24,251 

T7  Preliminary.  TJ     Forecast.   3?   Includes  39  countries 
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Table  11 

TURKEY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  Metric  Tons) 


»:w- :%•  :?^>«W;::x- 


COUNTRY/ REG ION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/   1989  2/   1990  3/ 


Canada 

102 

105 

115 

119 

120 

124 

Mexico 

40 

28 

25 

14 

12 

10 

United  States 

1,33A 

1,484 

1,736 

1,800 

1,883 

2,018 

NORTH  AMERICA 

1,476 

1,617 

1,876 

1,933 

2,015 

2,152 

BRAZIL 

40 

60 

55 

50 

55 

53 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Denmark 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

France 

253 

293 

308 

332 

345 

355 

Germany,  F.R. 

60 

72 

79 

96 

102 

110 

Greece 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Ireland 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Italy 

232 

237 

242 

250 

255 

255 

Netherlands 

18 

23 

26 

29 

33 

30 

Portugal 

19 

19 

28 

28 

30 

32 

Spain 

19 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

United  Kingdom 

168 

180 

200 

210 

220 

230 

EC- 12 

797 

873 

931 

993 

1,034 

1,062 

Poland 

9 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Yugoslavia 

23 

17 

15 

15 

14 

14 

EAST  EUROPE 

32 

31 

30 

30 

29 

29 

USSR 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

130 

ISRAEL 

40 

42 

46 

55 

55 

52 
3,478 

WORLD   3/ 

2,485 

2,728 

3,048 

3^176 

3,308 

77  Preliminary.   2?   Forecast.   3? Total  Includes  20  Countries. 
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Table  12 

EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  Million  Pieces) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/   1989  2/   1990  2/ 


'4 
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Canada 

5,855 

5,898 

5,706 

5,721 

5,450 

5,340 

Mexico 

18,092 

18,563 

16,685 

15,040 

14,570 

14,100 

United  States 

68,256 

68,460 

69,628 

69,253 

67,799 

69,240 

NORTH  AMERICA 

92,203 

92,921 

92,019 

90,014 

87,819 

88,680 

Argentina 

3,150 

3,200 

3,300 

3,300 

3,200 

3,250 

Brazil 

11,800 

13,000 

15,400 

14,850 

13,660 

14,750 

Venezuela 

2,736 

2,691 

2,585 

2,700 

1,900 

2,000 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

17,686 

18,891 

21,285 

20,850 

18,760 

20,000 

Bel-Luxembourg 

3,005 

2,935 

2,908 

2,830 

2,800 

2,768 

Denmark 

1,370 

1,398 

1,316 

1,366 

1,400 

1,350 

France 

14,910 

14,970 

14,540 

15,300 

15,100 

15,100 

Germany,  F.R. 

13,150 

12,765 

12,315 

12,280 

12,100 

12,200 

Greece 

2,512 

2,496 

2,480 

2,485 

2,490 

2,400 

Ireland 

650 

•  640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

Italy 

10,900 

10,300 

10,743 

11,234 

11,350 

11,350 

Netherlands 

11,051 

10,930 

10,930 

10,840 

10,720 

10,800 

Portugal 

1,399 

1,428 

1,587 

1,633 

1,698 

1,783 

Spain 

10,164 

10,877 

10,500 

10,856 

10,600 

10,700 

United  Kingdom 

13,117 

13,150 

13,300 

13,500 

12,010 

12,250 

EC- 12 

82,228 

81,889 

81,259 

82,964 

80,908 

81,341 

Austria 

1,798 

1,832 

1,818 

1,757 

1,687 

1,636 

Finland 

1,495 

1,426 

1,370 

1,304 

1,258 

1,230 

Switzerland 

760 

753 

690 

708 

711 

710 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

4,053 

4,011 

3,878 

3,769 

3,656 

3,576 

Bulgaria 

2,781 

2,820 

2,846 

2,850 

2,850 

2,850 

Czechoslovakia 

5,499 

5,558 

5,544 

5,596 

5,600 

5,625 

Germany,  D.R. 

5,596 

5,634 

5,680 

5,680 

5,700 

5,700 

Hungary 

4,228 

4,290 

4,237 

4,695 

4,250 

4,250 

Poland 

8,636 

8,303 

7,966 

8,103 

8,000 

8,300 

Romania 

7,866 

7,900 

8,000 

7,650 

7,600 

7,620 

Yugoslavia 

4,692 

4,770 

4,922 

4,972 

4,850 

4,820 

EAST  EUROPE 

39,298 

39,275 

39,195 

39,546 

38,850 

39,165 

USSR 


77,255  79,892 


)1,917    84,069    86,000    88,000 


Iraq 

1,229 

1,636 

1,350 

1,900 

2,000 

2,100 

Israel 

2,103 

1,760 

1,674 

1,902 

1,840 

1,820 

Saudi  Arabia 

2,400 

2,490 

2,071 

2,765 

2,775 

2,775 

Turkey 

5,700 

5,900 

6,100 

6,100 

6,200 

6,300 

MIDDLE  EAST 

11,432 

11,786 

11,195 

12,667 

12,815 

12,995 

Egypt 

2,400 

2,200 

2,100 

1,800 

1,500 

1,600 

Algeria 

1,675 

2,200 

2,875 

3,200 

3,400 

3,550 

NORTH  AFRICA 

4,075 

4,400 

4,975 

5,000 

4,900 

5,150 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


3,231 


3,369 


3,723 


3,900 


4.020 


Hong  Kong  30  41  44  40  41  40 

Japan  35,700  37,080  39,567  40,137  40,000  40,000 

Korea,  Republic  of  5,250  6,011  6,574  7,204  7,428  7,580 

Taiwan  4,018  4,070  4,298  4,400  4,450  4,500 


OTHER  ASIA 

44,998 

47,202 

50,483 

51,781 

51,919 

52,120 

AUSTRALIA 

3,285 

3,215 

3,210 

3,238 

3,286 

3,357 

WORLD  3/ 

379,744 

386,717 

392,785 

397,^621 

392,813 

398,404 

T7  Preliminary.   2?   Forecast.   57  Totals  includes  41  countries 
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OILSEED  PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  oilseed  producing  countries, 
holding  the  number  one  position  in  sunf lowerseed  production  and  consistently 
ranking  second  or  third  in  cottonseed  output.   Total  oilseed  production  in 
1989/90  is  estimated  at  12.5  million  tons,  down  about  2  percent  from  last 
year's  record  output.   Output  of  most  major  oilseeds  is  expected  to  increase 
this  year,  in  line  with  larger  area  and  Government  efforts  to  improve  yields, 
A  decline  is  forecast  for  cottonseed,  however,  because  of  decreased  planted 
area  and  damage  from  a  killing  frost  in  May. 


Over  the  long  run,  Soviet  o 
the  Government  tries  to  imp 
committed  itself  to  raising 
plan  to  do  so  involves  subs 
Historically,  livestock  rat 
grains  and  forages.  To  rec 
trying  to  raise  domestic  oi 
current  per  capita  consumpt 
year,  22  percent  below  thei 


ilseed  production  is  expected  to  continue  rising  as 
rove  food  supplies.   The  Soviet  Government  has 

the  supply  of  livestock  products.   Part  of  its 
tantially  improving  the  livestock  feed  base, 
ions  have  been  short  of  protein,  relying  heavily  on 
tify  this  situation,  agricultural  authorities  are 
Iseed  production.   Also,  authorities  note  that 
ion  of  vegetable  oil  is  only  10.2  kilograms  per 
r  recommended  dietary  level  of  13  kilograms. 


Soybeans,  sunf lowerseed,  and  rapeseed  have  been  targeted  as  the  three  oilseed 
crops  to  which  most  attention  will  be  given  for  increasing  production. 
Starting  with  the  1987/88  crop,  Soviet  procurement  agencies  began  paying 
higher  prices  for  oilseeds  in  order  to  encourage  greater  production.   So  far, 
this  program  appears  to  be  having  limited  success.   While  oilseed  production 
did  grow,  government  procurements  of  5.9  million  tons  last  year  still  did  not 
meet  plan  levels.   The  1989/90  plan  for  procurements  is  6.1  million  tons. 

Sunf lowerseed 

Sunflowerseed  is  historically  the  most  important  oilseed  crop  in  the  USSR  and 
likely  will  remain  so.   Soviet  plant  breeders  were  the  first  in  the  world  to 
select  and  introduce  into  production  sunflowerseed  varieties  having  high 
yield,  high  oil  content,  and  disease  resistance,  and  later  advances  brought 
shorter  season,  early-ripening  hybrids  with  high  yields.   The  bulk  of  the 
sunflower  crop  is  grown  in  the  Central  Black  Soils  Zone,  the  Ukraine,  the 
North  Caucasus,  Moldavia  and  southern  Russia  east  to  the  Urals. 

Planted  area  of  sunflower  rose  over  100,000  hectares  in  1988/89,  but  is 
estimated  to  increase  only  slightly  this  year  to  4.3  million  hectares.   With 
growing  emphasis  placed  on  other  oilseeds  (most  notably  rapeseed),  it  is 
estimated  that  sunflowerseed  area  will  not  increase  significantly  in  the 
coming  years.   The  need  to  maintain  a  strict  rotation  for  sunflowerseed 
production  in  order  to  control  disease  problems,  such  as  white  and  gray  molds, 
places  a  constraint  on  the  amount  of  additional  area  which  can  brought  into 
production.   Furthermore,  in  the  areas  where  sunflowerseed  production  is 
concentrated,  it  must  compete  with  other  profitable  crops  such  as  corn,  sugar 
beets,  and  winter  wheat.   Even  though  planned  production  in  1989  is  set  at  6.5 
million  tons,  this  target  seems  ambitious  for  current  area  and  yield  prospects 
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Intensive  sunf lowerseed  research  in  new  varieties  and  hybrids  continues, 
although  complaints  persist  about  substandard  seed.  New  hybrids  and  varieties 
have  been  sown  on  over  2  million  hectares  (almost  two-thirds  of  planned  area). 
However,  planting  of  new  hybrids  varies  significantly  from  region  to  region; 
in  Moldavia,  almost  all  the  sunflowers  grown  are  hybrids,  while  in  the  Ukraine 
only  27  percent  of  sunf lowerseed  area  is  planted  to  new  varieties,  and  in  the 
North  Caucasus  only  2  percent.   Early  maturing  hybrids  are  slated  to  be  sown 
on  30  percent  of  total  area. 

Because  of  its  importance,  sunflower  commands  a  good  share  of  inputs.   Yields 
have  improved  noticeably  in  recent  years  and  the  Soviets  hope  to  raise  them 
even  more  by  increasing  area  under  intensive  technology  (IT),  emphasizing  the 
use  of  hybrids,  and  maintaining  attractive  procurement  prices.   Sunflower 
responds  favorably  to  IT;   for  the  country  as  a  whole,  fields  under  IT  produce 
on  average  16  percent  more  than  fields  cultivated  in  the  usual  fashion. 
Intensive  technology  was  used  on  2.2  million  hectares  (about  54  percent)  in 
1987/88,  and  the  Soviets  will  try  to  increase  its  coverage.   A  shortage  of 
herbicides  continues  to  be  a  problem. 

Cottonseed 

Cottonseed,  which  is  grown  in  Central  Asia,  is  the  Soviet  Union's  second 
largest  source  of  vegetable  oil  and  its  major  source  of  oilmeal,  but 
production  data  are  not  included  in  official  statistics  on  oilseed  production. 
(Cottonseed  estimates  are  based  on  seed  cotton  and  cotton  lint  production.) 
As  a  by-product  of  cotton  fiber  production,  a  leading  agricultural  export, 
cottonseed  production  is  essentially  dependent  on  Soviet  fiber  production 
policies. 

Conditions  in  early  1989/90  appeared  to  promise  a  good  harvest,  however,  at 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  a  major  cold  front  hit  the  Central 
Asian  republics.   Snow  storms  and  freezing  cold  damaged  the  cotton  crop, 
resulting  in  lower  production  prospects  this  year  despite  a  massive  replanting 
effort. 

Soviet  specialists  hope  to  keep  yields  increasing  over  the  longer  term  through 
increased  use  of  intensive  technology.   In  this  way,  the  Soviets  hope  that 
cotton  production  can  remain  steady.   Republic  and  national  officials  are 
adopting  a  policy  of  removing  land  from  cotton  monoculture  and  establishing  a 
cotton/alfalfa  rotation  or  planting  other  crops.   This  is  due  to  concerns 
about  food  sufficiency  and  ecological  damage.   Central  Asian  republics  depend 
heavily  on  cotton  production,  to  the  point  that  their  ability  to  produce  food 
for  the  local  population  is  severely  hampered.   Furthermore,  cotton 
monoculture  has  caused  severe  soil  problems,  including  heavy  erosion,  loss  of 
fertility,  and  salinization. 

Rapeseed 

Rapeseed  is  a  non-traditional  crop  in  the  USSR,  but  with  the  development  of 
low  erucic  acid  varieties  in  other  countries  and  the  push  to  increase  Soviet 
production  of  vegetable  oil,  officials  are  calling  for  increased  rapeseed 
production.   While  1988/89  production  of  420,000  tons  did  not  meet  plan,  it 
was  four  times  the  size  of  the  1986  crop.   Soviet  plans  call  for  production  of 
1.3  million  tons  in  1989/90,  1.5  million  tons  in  1990/91,  and  6  million  tons 
by  the  year  2000  (on  6  million  hectares).  Realistically,  these  production 
goals  can  only  be  met  by  increasing  both  area  and  yields.  The  primary 
rapeseed  production  area  is  in  the  western  Ukraine.   It  is  also  grown  in  that 
part  of  the  eastern  Black  Soil  zone  south  of  Moscow. 
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As  one  of  the  "targeted"  oilseeds,  rapeseed  is  benefiting  from  intensive 
research.   USSR  Gosagroprom  (the  State  Agro-Industrial  Committee)  created  a 
scientific-production  association  called  "Rapeseed"  to  help  in  this  regard. 
However,  rapeseed  will  require  a  high  level  of  management  to  achieve  the 
yields  called  for  in  current  Soviet  plans.   As  an  example  of  one  of  the 
hurdles  facing  the  Soviets,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  some  places  harvest 
losses  approach  50  percent  due  to  badly  managed  equipment. 

Yields  dipped  in  1988/89,  but  are  expected  to  return  to  more  normal  levels 
this  year.   Soviet  plans  call  for  varieties  which  produce  3-5  tons  per 
hectare,  versus  the  current  average  of  0.7  tons  per  hectare.   Crop  area  is 
slated  to  rise  to  6  million  hectares  by  the  year  2000,  and  area  has  shown 
substantial  growth  over  the  last  few  years.   In  1988/89,  of  total  area  under 
rape,  182,000  hectares  was  winter  rape  and  425,000  hectares  was  spring  rape. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  rapeseed  handling,  the  Ministry  of  Grain  Products,  the 
State  procurement  agency  for  grains  and  oilseeds,  is  preparing  372  "reception 
points"  (equivalent  to  country  elevators)  to  accept  delivery  of  the  oilseed. 

Soybeans 

Soybeans  are  one  of  the  three  oilseed  crops  which  have  been  targeted  by  the 
Government  for  major  increases  in  production.   The  bulk  of  the  soybean  crop  is 
grown  in  the  Soviet  Far  East,  primarily  in  Amur  Oblast.   A  relatively  small 
area  is  planted  to  soybeans  in  the  Ukraine,  but  is  increasing  in  line  with 
that  republic's  plan  to  achieve  average  annual  soybean  production  of  225,000 
tons  in  this  5-year  plan  (1986-1990).   Soybeans  are  also  being  sown  after 
wheat  in  Azerbaidzhan.   Although  production  is  rising,  planned  procurements 
are  still  not  being  met.   Soybean  production  is  forecast  to  grow  in  the 
short-term  as  increasing  interest  and  experience  result  in  higher  yields.   As 
one  of  the  "targeted"  oilseeds,  it  is  expected  that  soybeans  will  have  a 
higher  priority  for  inputs  and  applications  of  intensive  technology. 
Currently,  a  good  deal  of  research  on  different  varieties  is  under  way,  and  a 
large  number  of  varieties  are  grown  in  the  USSR. 

Flaxseed 

Flaxseed  area  and  production  declined  again  in  1988/89.   Of  the  220,000  tons 
produced  last  year,  179,000  tons  were  from  fiber  flax  and  41,000  tons  from 
common  flax.   Output  is  estimated  to  rise  marginally  in  1989/90.   However, 
flaxseed  production  is  not  expected  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  push  for 
greater  vegetable  oil  and  oilmeal  production. 


The  following  report  is  a  summary  of  the  annual  oilseeds  situation  report  from 
the  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in  Moscow.   For  additional  information  contact 
Rod  Paschal  (202)  382-8881  or  Keith  Severin  (202)  382-8880. 
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PAKISTAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION;   SITUATION  AND  OVERVIEV 

Pakistan's  total  grain  production  (including  rough  rice)  for  1989/90  is 
estimated  at  a  record  21.3  million  tons,  up  2.3  million  or  12  percent  from 
last  year  and  up  33  percent  from  the  late  1970's  level.   Most  of  the  increase 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  in  wheat  production  with  both  greater 
harvested  area  and  yield.   Output  of  rice,  millet,  sorghum,  and  barley  has 
been  relatively  stagnant  since  1980. 

Food  grain  production  is  a  significant  part  of  Pakistan's  agricultural 
economy— it  represents  roughly  a  third  of  total  agricultural  commodities 
produced  by  value.   The  marketing  systems  for  the  three  major  food  grains 
(wheat,  rice,  and  corn)  vary  somewhat  due  to  their  respective  patterns  of 
utilization,  political  sensitivity  to  consumer  demand,  and  government 
controls.   The  Pakistan  Government  procures  a  sizable  share  of  the  wheat 
harvest  in  order  to  control  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  open  market,  to  support 
the  farmgate  price,  and  to  provide  subsidized  flour  to  the  poor.   The 
government's  official  export  agency  procures  about  a  third  of  rice  output, 
while  the  marketing  of  coarse  grains  is  generally  left  to  the  free  market. 

The  southwest  monsoon  dominates  Pakistan's  climate,  and  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  annual  rainfall  comes  between  late  June  and  September.   A  minor  wet 
season  occurs  from  December  to  March  with  fall  and  spring  being  virtually  dry. 
The  climate  is  generally  classified  as  dry  with  moderate  winters  and  hot 
summers.   Irrigation  is  necessary  for  most  agricultural  crops  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  sown  area  receives  some  irrigation. 

Pakistan's  total  cultivated  area  is  about  21.0  million  hectares  of  which 
roughly  15.5  million  hectares  are  under  irrigation.   The  Indus  River  and  its 
tributaries  supply  the  bulk  of  Pakistan's  irrigation  water.   The  Indus  Waters 
Treaty  of  1960  shared  these  waters  between  India  and  Pakistan;  India  obtained 
the  use  of  the  eastern  tributaries  (the  Beas,  Ravi,  and  Sutlej  Rivers)  and 
Pakistan  uses  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  Chenab,  and  Jhelum.   Two  large  dams 
were  constructed  to  conserve  water  during  the  "kharif"  or  summer  growing 
season  for  use  during  the  "rabi"  or  winter  growing  season.   The  Tarbela  Dam  is 
on  the  Indus  River  while  the  Mangla  Dam  is  on  the  Jhelum  River.   These  dams 
allow  for  a  greater,  more  uniform  flow  during  the  wheat  sowing  season  of 
October/November  and  enable  farmers  to  use  agricultural  inputs,  such  as 
fertilizer,  more  effectively.   The  dams  also  control  flooding. 

The  Indus  Plains  additionally  have  extensive  groundwater  aquifers  that  supply 
irrigation  water  through  the  use  of  tubewells  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Persian 
wheels.   Extensive  canal  irrigation  has  strongly  increased  recharge  of  the 
aquifers  and  has  led  to  a  rise  in  the  water  table  with  concurrent  problems  of 
waterlogging  and  soil  salinity.   Surface  irrigation  remains  the  dominant 
system,  however,  with  almost  40,000  miles  of  canal  supplying  more  than  10.5 
million  hectares— two-thirds  of  the  total  irrigated  area.   Irrigated  crops 
include  wheat,  rice,  corn,  pulses,  cotton,  and  sugarcane.   Barani  (rainfed) 
areas  are  mainly  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  Pakistan. 
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Wheat 

Wheat  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  14.3  million  tons,  up 
1.6  million  or  13  percent  from  1988/89.   This  year's  crop,  unlike  the  previous 
two,  was  sown  under  good  conditions  with  normal  irrigation  canal  flow  and 
timely  rains.   The  relative  shortage  of  wheat  in  some  rural  areas  and  an 
increase  in  the  government  procurement  price  caused  area  to  rise  by  more  than 
250,000  hectares  this  year.   The  procurement  price  was  increased  3  percent  to 
85  rupees  ($1=R21)  per  maund  (40  kilograms)  or  US$202  per  metric  tons. 
Considering  the  increased  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  and  electricity, 
the  average  cost  of  wheat  production  is  estimated  to  have  risen  7  percent  this 
season.   Water  availability,  however,  is  the  greatest  constraint  in  expanding 
wheat  area,  and  it  also  directly  determines  crop  size. 

Punjab  Province  produces  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  Pakistani  wheat 
crop,  followed  by  Sind  Province  with  roughly  14  percent,  and  the  balance 
coming  from  another  two  provinces.   Almost  all  Pakistani  wheat  may  be 
classified  as  winter  semi-hard  white.   Wheat  is  planted  in  November/December 
and  harvested  in  April/May.   Barani  wheat  occupies  17  percent  of  total  wheat 
area  and  produces  about  10  percent  of  total  output.   Competition  from  other 
kharif  and  rabi  crops  has  a  relatively  minor  impact  on  wheat  area  due  to  the 
importance  of  wheat  as  a  dietary  staple.   Delayed  harvesting  of  cotton  and 
rice  reduces  area  and  negatively  affects  wheat  yields. 


Wheat  Targets  for  1989/90  1/ 
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Province 


Punjab 
Sind 
NWFP 
Baluchistan 


Area 

Yield 

Production 

(1,000  Ha) 

(MT/Ha) 

(1,000  MT) 

5.40 

2.02 

10.93 

1.03 

2.31 

2.38 

0.82 

1.39 

1.14 

0.29 

1.90 

0.55 

Total  7.54 

1/  Pakistan  Government 


1.99 


15.00 


The  most  critical  period  for  wheat  development  in  Pakistan  is  from 
mid-February  to  late  March  when  the  plants  are  booting,  flowering,  and  in 
early  grain  fill  stages.   Insufficient  rainfall  means  less  water  in  the  two 
major  dams  and  has  the  dual  effect  of  lessening  water  for  irrigation  and 
reducing  the  generation  of  electricity.   Load  shedding  (temporary  electrical 
blackout)  is  often  severe  in  rural  areas  and  many  growers  who  rely  on 
supplementary  tubewells  powered  by  electrically-driven  motors  are  affected. 
Tubewell  irrigation  is  roughly  10  times  more  expensive  per  unit  of  water  than 
canal  irrigation. 

Although  83  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  is  irrigated,  timely  rains  and  adequate 
irrigation  water  supplies  are  essential  for  good  harvests.   Fertilizer 
supplies  often  bottleneck  the  system.   Input  supplies  to  farmers  are  often 
untimely  and  inadequate,  or  (as  in  this  year)  prices  for  wheat  are  too  low  for 
growers  to  afford  recommended  applications.   Fertilizer  use  for  the  1989 
season  is  forecast  at  982,000  nutrient  tons  versus  963,000  last  year. 
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Over  four-fifths  of  the  Pakistani  wheat  area  is  sown  to  high-yielding 
varieties  (HYV)  and  almost  100  kilograms  per  hectare  of  fertilizer  nutrients 
are  applied  on  average.   Wheat  is  double-cropped  with  either  rice,  cotton,  or 
maize,  depending  on  the  region.   The  rotation  pattern  often  leads  to  delayed 
planting  of  wheat  which  has  the  effect  of  lowering  final  yields  by  as  much  as 
40  kilograms  per  hectare  for  every  day  after  the  optimal  planting  date;  this 
is  due  to  the  risk  of  high  temperatures  in  the  reproductive  and  grain-fill 
stages.   The  optimal  period  to  plant  wheat  in  all  regions  is  from  November 
10-30.   Delayed  planting  is  most  common  in  the  wheat/cotton  areas. 
Intercropping  with  sorghum,  rapeseed,  and  mustard  is  prevalent  particularly  in 
the  wheat  and  cotton  areas. 

There  are  several  other  problems  affecting  wheat  yields.   In  many  areas, 
particularly  in  the  rice/wheat  rotation,  continuous  cropping  has  led  to 
serious  weed  and  pest  problems.   From  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  however, 
"weeds"  are  usually  highly  prized  as  livestock  fodder.   The  widespread 
planting  of  rust-susceptible  varieties  banned  by  the  government  has 
exacerbated  wheat  disease.   Seed  bed  preparation  is  often  poor  and  the  use  of 
irrigation  water  is  often  inefficient.   Land  preparation  is  poorest  in  the 
wheat/rice  areas  that  have  problems  with  compacted,  puddled  soils  left  after 
the  rice  harvest.  Virtually  all  wheat  is  broadcast  with  seeding  rates  of 
about  100  kilograms  per  hectare.   Fertilizer  use  during  the  rabi  season  grew 
rapidly  during  the  1970' s,  but  has  increased  little  since  1980.   An  adequate 
distribution  system  for  certified  seed  and  agricultural  chemicals  does  not 
exist  in  many  areas.   Bank  credit  is  not  readily  available  to  most  growers. 
Extended  family,  friends,  and  merchants  are  more  common  sources  of  credit. 

Although  there  is  some  disagreement,  average  yields  and  returns  are  perhaps 
highest  in  the  wheat/maize  regions  and  lowest  in  the  wheat/rice  areas.   Yields 
are  likely  to  remain  near  the  present  level  in  the  near  future.   The 
relatively  easy  yield  increases  obtained  from  replacing  traditional  varieties 
with  HYV's  are  virtually  over,  and  per  unit  returns  from  fertilizer  are 
diminishing.   Poor  crop  diversification,  rising  cropping  intensities,  and  the 
lack  of  agricultural  research  are  major,  long-term  problems.   There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  new  rust-resistant,  early  maturing  wheat  varieties  and  for 
greatly  expanded  extension  services. 

Virtually  all  farmers  grow  some  wheat  and  most  cultivate  less  than  5  hectares. 
Farm  size  is  smallest  in  the  wheat/maize  area  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  (NWFP)  and  largest  in  the  Punjab.   Labor  costs  are  high  with  rural 
wages  reaching  US$2.00  per  day  during  the  harvest  period.  Wheat  is  normally 
harvested  by  hand  and  mechanically  threshed. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  dominant  food  grain  in  Pakistan  and  is  consumed  primarily 
in  the  form  of  unleavened  bread  made  from  ground  wheat  ("atta")  rather  than 
wheat  flour.   Farmers  grow  wheat  primarily  for  their  own  use  and  the  surplus, 
if  any,  is  marketed.   About  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  harvest  is  sold  in  open 
markets,  consumed  by  farmers  directly,  or  kept  as  private  stocks.  The  rest  is 
procured  by  the  government  for  sale  to  flour  mills  and  for  national  stocks. 

Rice 

Rice  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  3.5  million  tons,  up  0.4  million 
or  13  percent  from  last  year.  Rice  area  and  yield  have  been  relatively  stable 
since  1980;  national  average  yield  is  significantly  below  the  world  average. 
In  Pakistan  the  rice  crop  is  planted  in  June/July  and  harvested  in  November. 
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The  primary  rice  production  areas  are  northeastern  Punjab,  northern  Sind,  and 
the  Indus  Delta.   The  kharif  (monsoon)  season  in  northeastern  Punjab  typically 
has  warm  days,  partly  cloudy  skies,  rain,  and  high  humidity;  northern  Sind  is 
often  cloudless,  with  very  hot  days,  and  low  humidity;  and  the  Indus  Delta  has 
high  humidity,  some  cloudiness,  moderate  winds  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  hot 
days. 

Rice  area  is  estimated  up  slightly  this  year  and  the  trend  of  shifting  area  in 
the  Punjab  from  International  Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI)  rice  varieties  to 
the  high-yielding,  high-priced  Basmati  (fragrant)  varieties  is  continuing. 
This  movement  has  been  fueled  by  the  introduction  of  the  HYV  Basmati  385  which 
is  now  seeded  on  70  percent  of  total  Basmati  rice  area.   Basmati  rice  has 
traditionally  yielded  less  than  IRRI  varieties  due  in  part  to  its  tall  height 
and  tendency  to  lodge  when  fertilized  liberally.   However,  Basmati  is 
preferred  for  eating,  requires  less  inputs,  may  be  sown  after  the  beginning  of 
the  monsoons  when  more  water  is  available,  and  produces  more  and  higher  value 
straw  for  use  as  livestock  feed.   Sind  produces  mainly  HYV's  and  traditional 
cultivars,  while  Punjab  grows  primarily  Basmati  types. 
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The  government  has  encouraged  the  production  of  IRRI  rice  and  recently  raised 
the  procurement  price  by  10  percent  versus  a  6-percent  increase  for  Basmati. 
IRRI  rice  is  seen  as  a  valuable  foreign  exchange  earner  and  a  sizable  fraction 
of  the  IRRI  rice  grown  in  the  Punjab  is  reportedly  smuggled  across  the  borders 
to  India  and  Afghanistan. 

Rice  Area  by  Province  and  Type  1/ 


1984-1988 

Mean  Area 

Province 

Basmati 

IRRI 
-Percent 

Other 

in  1,000  HA 

Punjab 

78 

17 

5 

1,070 

Sind 

1 

80 

19 

710 

NWFP 


20 


20 


60 


70 


Baluchistan 


80 


15 


115 


Pakistan 


45 


43 


12 


1,965 


1/  Estimated  by  Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division/IAS 

The  rice  crop  is  transplanted  by  manual  labor  and  workers  are  paid  according 
to  the  area  sown.   This  often  leads  to  low  population  densities  and  reduced 
yields.   The  chronic  labor  shortage,  which  affects  virtually  all  crops,  often 
delays  transplanting  beyond  the  optimal  date.   Weeds  are  another  problem  and 
often  cause  yield  reductions  of  20-25  percent.   Hand  weeding  is  difficult 
considering  the  labor  shortage  and  price/infrastructure  constraints  limit  the 
use  of  herbicides.   Pests,  particularly  the  yellow  and  white  rice  stem  borers 
(Tryporyza  spp.),  are  quite  damaging. 
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There  are  two  distinct  rice  marketing  channels  in  Pakistan.   The  farmer  sells 
paddy  rice  to  the  mills  in  his  vicinity.   After  milling,  the  mills  consider 
the  offer  prices  and  sell  either  on  the  open  market  or  to  the  Rice  Export 
Corporation  of  Pakistan  (RECP).   RECP  procures  rice  at  the  officially  set 
procurement  price,  generally  buying  about  one-third  of  total  rice  production. 

Coarse  Grains 

Coarse  grains  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  1.8  million  tons,  up 
slightly  from  last  year.   Sorghum  and  corn  are  kharif  crops  grown  at  about  the 
same  time  as  rice.   Barley  is  a  rabi  crop  grown  with  wheat.   Corn  is  the  only 
coarse  grain  which  has  sufficient  economic  return  to  justify  the  use,  albeit 
limited,  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  hybrid  seed.   Irrigation  is  used  on 
about  85  percent  of  the  corn  area,  50  percent  of  the  barley  area,  and  45 
percent  of  the  sorghum  area. 

Coarse  grains,  particularly  barley  and  sorghum,  are  virtually  always  sown  on 
marginal  land  since  other  high  value  crops,  including  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and 
sugarcane,  can  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time  and  provide  greater  returns. 
Corn  is  usually  grown  as  a  subsistence  crop  for  domestic  use  and  tends  to 
replace  sorghum  and  millet,  the  traditional  fodder  crops.   Barley  and  oats  are 
often  specialty  fodder  crops  cultivated  near  urban  areas. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist   (202)  382-8882 
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Table    14 


PAKISTAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

1980-1989 


Commodity 

Area 

Yield 

Production 

(1000  Hectares) 

(Tons/Hectare) 

(1000  Tons) 

Wheat 

1980 

6,924 

1.57 

10,857 

1981 

6,982 

1.64 

1 1 ,473 

1982 

7,223 

1.57 

11,304 

1983 

7,398 

1.68 

12,414 

1984 

7,326 

1.49 

10,882 

1985 

7,403 

1.58 

1 1 ,703 

1986 

7,363 

1.89 

13,922 

1987 

7,706 

1.56 

12,020 

1988 

7,308 

1.73 

12,675 

1989  AUG 

7,580 

1.89 

14,300 

Rice.  Rouah 

1980 

1,933 

2.43 

4,689 

1981 

1,976 

2.61 

5,150 

1982 

1,978 

2.62 

5,173 

1983 

1,998 

2.51 

5,013 

1984 

1,998 

2.49 

4,973 

1985 

1,863 

2.35 

4,379 

1986 

2,066 

2.53 

5,230 

1987 

1,963 

2.48 

4,862 

1988 

1,939 

2.40 

4,650 

1989  AUG 

2,050 

2.56 

5,251 

Barley 

1980 

159 

0.74 

118 

1981 

222 

0.71 

158 

1982 

222 

0.71 

157 

1983 

263 

0.70 

185 

1984 

200 

0.70 

139 

1985 

190 

0.69 

132 

1986 

193 

0.78 

150 

1987 

182 

0.74 

134 

1988 

145 

0.77 

112 

1989  AUG 

170 

0.76 

130 

AUGUST  1989 
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Table    lA    (Continued) 

PAKISTAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

1980-1989 
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Commodity 

Area 

Yield 

Production 

(1000  Hectares) 

(Tons/Hectare) 

(1000  Tons) 

Corn 

1980 

744 

\.n 

946 

1981 

740 

1.26 

930 

1982 

790 

1.27 

1,005 

1983 

798 

1.27 

1,013 

1984 

808 

1.27 

1,028 

1985 

805 

1.25 

1,009 

1986 

816 

1.36 

1,111 

1987 

856 

1.32 

1,127 

1988 

874 

1.32 

1,150 

1989  AUG 

875 

1.37 

1,200 

Millet 

1980 

406 

0.53 

214 

1981 

559 

0.49 

272 

1982 

438 

0.50 

220 

1983 

464 

0.49 

226 

1984 

460 

0.50 

230 

1985 

460 

0.50 

230 

1988 

460 

0.50 

230 

1987 

324 

0.71 

230 

1988 

460 

0.50 

230 

1989  AUG 

460 

0.50 

230 

Sorahum 

1980 

393 

0.59 

230 

1981 

399 

0.56 

225 

1982 

390 

0.57 

222 

1983 

391 

0.57 

222 

1984 

395 

0.58 

230 

1985 

371 

0.59 

218 

1986 

399 

0.59 

235 

1987 

320 

0.57 

181 

1988 

380 

0.55 

210 

1989  AUG 

395 

0.58 

230 

TOTAL_GRAINS 

1980 

10,559 

1.62 

17,054 

1981 

10,878 

1.67 

18,208 

1982 

11,041 

1.64 

18,081 

1983 

11,312 

1.69 

19,073 

1984 

11,187 

1.56 

17,482 

1985 

1 1 ,092 

1.59 

17,671 

1986 

1 1 ,297 

1.85 

20,878 

1987 

11,351 

1.63 

18,554 

1988 

11,106 

1.71 

19,027 

1989  AUG 

11,530 

1.85 

21,341 

AUGUST  1989 
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This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division  (FPED), 
FAS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.   Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  division  or  by  calling  (202)  382-8888. 


*  The  next  issue  of  World  Agricultural  Production  will  be  released  at  3  p.m.   * 

*  eastern  time  on  November  13,  1989.  * 


CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68.894A38 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  530.2  million  metric 
I^K^  up  2.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  6  percent 
from  last  year's  harvest.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


United  States 


o   USSR 


Canada 


Production  is  estimated  at  55.6  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  13  percent  from  last  year.   The  decline 
is  due  to  lower  estimated  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  89.0  million  tons, 
up  2.0  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  5  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  24.0  million  tons, 
up  0.6  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  50  percent  from  last  year.   The  higher 
estimated  yield  is  based  on  official  Statistics 
Canada  data. 

Production  is  estimated  at  42.0  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  7  percent  from  1988.   Yield  prospects  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  are  estimated  higher  due 
to  timely  rains  during  the  grain-filling  period. 

Non-EC  V.  Europe  Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 

~  0.3  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  up 

11  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase 
reflects  larger  crops  in  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Finland  due  to  higher  yields  than  expected 
earlier. 


o   East  Europe 


Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  13.8  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.   Planted 
•area  is  forecast  down,  owing  to  early  season 
wet  conditions.   Yields  also  are  forecast  lower 
due  to  dry  weather  in  parts  of  the  major 
growing  regions  of  eastern  and  western 
Australia  since  August. 


COARSE  GRAINS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  805.2  million 
tons,  up  4.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up^ 10  percent  from  last 


year. 


Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  220.4  million  tons, 
up  3.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  47  percent  from  last  year's  poor  harvest. 
Increased  estimated  output  for  corn  and  barley 
more  than  offset  reductions  for  sorghum,  oats, 
and  rye. 


USSR 


o  Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  103.0  million  tons, 
up  3.0  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  6  percent  from  last  year.   Yields  are 
estimated  higher  for  barley,  rye,  and  corn. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.9  million  tons, 
down  1.6  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  63  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  crops.   Plantings  of  corn  and 
sorghum  are  forecast  to  be  lower  than 
originally  estimated  because  of  a  lack  of 
credit  for  inputs  and  strong  competition  from 
oilseeds. 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  94.7  million  tons, 
down  1.0  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  less  than  1  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  is  due  to  a  lower  estimated  corn  yield. 


o   EC- 12  Production  is  estimated  at  80.7  million  tons, 

down  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  9  percent  from  1988.   The  decline 
principally  reflects  a  lower  estimate  of 
Spanish  barley  production  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

o   India  Production  is  estimated  at  31.9  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  2  percent  from  last  year. 
Insufficient  summer  rainfall  in  the  primary 
millet  production  areas  of  northwest  India  is 
estimated  to  have  negatively  affected  yields. 

o   Canada  Production  is  estimated  at  23.2  million  tons, 

down  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  18  percent  from  last  year's  poor 
harvest.   Statistics  Canada  information 
indicates  lower  than  anticipated  yields  for 
barley. 

o  Brazil  Production  is  estimated  at  26.3  million  tons, 

up  1.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  1  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase  is 
due  to  higher  estimated  corn  area. 

o   Non-EC  V.  Europe  Production  is  estimated  at  12.3  million  tons, 

up  0.7  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  9  percent  from  last  year.   Better  than 
previously  expected  weather  conditions  improved 
yields  for  barley  and  other  crops  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Switzerland. 


o   Tanzania 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  tons,  up 
0.7  million  or  21  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  20  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is 
attributed  to  higher  estimated  corn  area. 
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RICE  (MILLED-BASIS):   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
331  4  million  tons,  up  0.6  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
1  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is  projected 
at  a  record  326.4  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  4.9  million  tons, 
down  6  percent  from  last  season.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include 
the  following: 


o   Bangladesh 


o   Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  16.5  million  tons, 
up  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  6  percent  from  last  year.   The  absence  of 
severe  flooding  this  summer  and  timely 
September  rains  have  boosted  the  1989/90  Aman 
(main)  crop  estimate.   The  high-yielding  Boro 
(dry  season)  crop  also  is  expected  to  continue 
the  trend  towards  increased  area  in  1989/90. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.9  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  decline 
reflects  lower  estimated  area. 


OILSEEDS:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  215.3  million  tons,  up 
1  9  million  tons  from  last  month  and  up  13.4  million  tons  or  7  percent  from  last 
year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.5  million,  up  0.7  million 
from  last  month  and  up  9.2  million  or  18  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign 
production  is  estimated  at  a  record  155.8  million,  up  1.2  from  last  month  and  up 
4.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 


Soybeans:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  108.3  million 
tons,  up  1.4  million  from  last  month  and  up  13.3  million  or  14  percent 
from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  United  States 


o  India 


o  Mexico 


Production  is  estimated  at  52.4  million  tons, 
up  1.0  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  10.3  million  or  24  percent  from  last  year. 
The  increase  is  due  to  an  improved  yield 
forecast . 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  1.6  million 
tons,  up  0.3  million  or  23  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last 
year's  crop.   Area  is  reported  to  have 
increased  in  the  soybean  heartland  of  Madhya 
Pradesh,  owing  to  farmer  expectations  of  high 
prices  and  good,  early  monsoon  rains. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  1 
percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is  due  to 
higher  estimated  harvested  area  and  yields. 


Cottonseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  30.8  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.4  million  or  4  percent 
from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.2  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
1.3  million  or  23  percent  from  last  year.   Lower 
yields  are  expected  to  reduce  this  year's  crop. 
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o  Brazil  Production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  tons,  up 

0.1  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
14  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase  is  due 
to  larger  estimated  cotton  area  in  the 
center-south  growing  region. 

o  USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  4.4  million  tons,  down 

0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
12  percent  from  last  year.   Seed  cotton  yield  is 
forecast  to  be  lower. 

Peanuts;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  23.3  million 
tons,  up  0.5  million  tons  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  up  0.6 
million  or  3  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
mon . h  include: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  2  million  tons,  down  2 
percent  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  9 
percent  over  last  year.   Area  is  forecast  down 
slightly  from  last  month.   Yields  are  forecast 
down  slightly  from  last  month. 


o  India  Production  is  estimated  at  8.0  million  tons,  up 

0.5  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  but  down 
4  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop.   Area  is 
estimated  at  record  levels,  owing  to  farmer 
response  to  high  peanut  oil  prices  at  planting 
and  excellent  early  season  rainfall.   Yield 
estimates  were  lowered  due  to  dry  weather  during 
reproductive  growth  phases  in  the  peanut  bowl  of 
Gujarat.   The  peanut  outlook  in  major  southern 
states  remains  strong,  somewhat  offsetting  losses 
in  Gujarat. 

*   Sunfloverseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.5 
million  tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  1.2  million  or  6 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  6  percent  from  last  year.   Both  area  and 
yield  are  forecast  down  from  last  month. 


o  EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  3.2  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  tons  or  8  percent  from  last  month  but 

down  0.7  million  or  17  percent  from  last  year. 
The  change  primarily  reflects  a  larger  French  ' 
sunflowerseed  crop  due  to  higher  than  anticipated 
yields. 

Rapeseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.5  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.0  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 

o  Canada  Production  is  estimated  at  3.2  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  tons  or  7  percent  from  last 
month  and  down  1.1  million  or  27  percent  from 
last  year.   The  lower  production  estimate 
reflects  significantly  reduced  planted  area 
from  last  year  and  hot,  dry  weather  in  July 
which  reduced  rapeseed  yields. 

o  China  Production  is  estimated  at  5.6  million  tons, 

down  0.1  million  from  last  month  but  up  0.6 
million  or  11  percent  over  last  year.  The  crop 
was  revised  downward  due  to  a  poorer  than 
expected  crop  in  Sichuan,  China's  major 
producing  province,  and  lower  estimated  yields 
in  other  provinces. 

o  EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  5.0  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  tons  or  5  percent  above  last 
month's  figure  but  down  0.2  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year.   Increased  production 
estimates  for  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Denmark  offset  lower  production  in  France. 
Record  yields  in  West  Germany  were  principally 
responsible  for  the  upward  adjustment. 

Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.0  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  0.3  million  or  19  percent 
from  last  year. 

Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

Palm  Kernels:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  up  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  0.2  million  or  7 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  Production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  10.0  million 
tons,  up  0.1  million  from  last  month  and  up  0.7  million  or  7  percent 
from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.75  million  tons, 
up  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month  and 
almost  0.7  million  or  17  percent  above  last 
year.   The  increase  reflects  both  larger 
estimated  area  coming  into  production  and 
excellent  weather  conditions  during  1988/89. 


COTTON;   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  79.9  million 
bales,  down  0.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  4.3  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  67.9  million 
bales,  down  0.6  million  from  last  month  and  1  percent  below  the  1988/89 
estimate.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  bales, 
down  0.3  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  22  percent  from  last  year.   During  the 
past  month,  yield  prospects  have  deteriorated 
in  Texas  and  Tennessee,  and  part  of  the  crop 
was  destroyed  in  South  Carolina  last  month  due 
to  Hurricane  Hugo. 


o   Soviet  Union 


i. 


U 
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o   Australia 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.0  million  bales, 
down  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  13  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop. 
Estimated  yield  was  reduced,  based  on  recent 
reports  from  the  field,  partly  as  a  result  of 
substitution  of  lower-yielding,  short-staple 
varieties  in  fields  replanted  following  last 
spring's  frost. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.5  million  bales,  up 
0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  and  14 
percent  above  the  1988/89  crop.   Ample  late 
winter  rains  and  attractive  cotton  prices  are 
expected  to  lead  to  increased  plantings  in  both 
irrigated  and  dryland  areas.   A  recent  dry 
spell,  however,  may  temper  the  optimism 
somewhat . 


;i« 
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o       Sudan 


o   Turkey 


Production  is  estimated  at  0.6  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  14  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  8  percent  from  last  year.   Area  for 
harvest  is  below  earlier  expectations. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.8  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  8  percent  from  last  year's  crop. 
Heavy  rains  at  harvest  time  and  early  harvest 
results  indicate  lower  yields. 
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TABLE  3 
Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  ProQJction:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


... 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct. 

---Million  Hectares---   : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

---Million  Metric  Tons 

... 

World 

219.9 

218.2 

226.1   : 

2.28 

2.30 

2.33 

2.34  : 

501.7 

501.2 

528.0 

530.2 

United  States 

22.6 

21.5 

25.1   : 

2.53 

2.29 

2.22 

2.21   : 

57.4 

49.3 

56.2 

55.6 

Total  Foreign 

:   197.2 

196.7 

201.0  : 

2.25 

2.30 

2.34 

2.36  : 

444.4 

451.9 

471.8 

474.6 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    43.2 

42.2 

44.9  : 

2.74 

2.69 

2.82 

2.84  : 

118.6 

113.3 

127.5 

127.5 

Argentina 

:     4.8 

4.7 

5.7  : 

1.84 

1.72 

1.93 

1.93  : 

8.8 

8.1 

11.0 

11.0 

Australia 

:     9.1 

9.0 

9.3  : 

1.36 

1.60 

1.51 

1.49 

12.4 

14.4 

14.3 

13.8 

Canada 

:    13.5 

13.0 

13.6  : 

1.93 

1.23 

1.72 

1.76 

26.0 

16.0 

23.4 

24.0 

EC-12 

:    15.9 

15.5 

16.4 

4.50 

4.82 

4.83 

4.81 

71.4 

74.8 

78.8 

78.7 

Major  Importers 

:    95.4 

96.3 

96.8 

2.34 

2.40 

2.41 

2.44 

■  223.6 

231.1 

233.7 

236.1 

Brazi I 

:     3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

1.76 

1.68 

1.55 

1.55 

:    6.1 

5.8 

4.8 

4.8 

China 

:    28.8 

28.8 

29.8 

2.98 

3.00 

3.05 

3.05 

:   85.8 

86.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

:    10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

:   3.78 

4.24 

3.92 

3.97 

:   39.8 

45.1 

41.5 

42.0 

Egypt 

:     0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

:   4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76 

:    2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

:     5.1 

4.4 

4.9 

:   1.01 

1.25 

1.11 

1.11 

:    5.2 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

Japan 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:   3.19 

3.62 

3.30 

3.30 

:    0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

USSR 

:    46.7 

48.1 

47.5 

:   1.78 

1.76 

1.83 

1.87 

:   83.3 

84.4 

87.0 

89.0 

Other  Foreign 

:    58.6 

58.3 

59.3 

:   1.75 

1.84 

1.87 

1.87 

:  102.2 

107.4 

110.6 

110.9 

India 

:    23.1 

22.6 

23.6 

:   1.92 

2.00 

2.16 

2.16 

:   44.3 

45.1 

51.0 

51.0 

Iran 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

:   0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

1.00 

:    6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

Mexico 

:     0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

:   4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

:    3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

:   4.24 

5.01 

4.72 

5.05 

:    4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

4.3 

Pakistan 

:     1.1 

7.3 

7.5 

:   1.56 

1.73 

1.89 

1.89 

:   12.0 

12.7 

14.2 

14.2 

South  Africa 

:     1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

:   1.81 

1.76 

1.69 

1.69 

:    3.1 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

:   1.49 

1.71 

1.38 

1.38 

:   13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Others 

:     9.4 

9.7 

9.5 

:'   1.72 

1.77 

1.69 

1.69 

:   16.1 

17.2 

16.1 

16.1 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
OCTOBER  1989 
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TABLE  4 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

---Mill 
323.2 

ion  Hectares- -- 
327.5   327.9 

---Metric  Tons 
2.45    2.23 

Per  Hectare--- 
2.44    2.46 

---Million  Met 
791.7   729.8 

ric  Tons- 
800.3 

-- 

World 

805.2 

United  States 

35.4 

32.8 

36.9 

6.10 

4.56 

5.84 

5.97 

215.9 

149.6 

217.3 

220.4 

Total  Foreign 

287.8 

294.7 

290.9 

2.00 

1.97 

2.00 

2.01 

575.8 

580.2 

582.9 

584.8 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

23.5 

21.3 

22.8 

2.41 

2.35 

2.41 

2.38 

56.6 

50.0 

56.1 

54.2 

Argentina 

4.4 

3.0 

3.7 

2.99 

2.22 

2.98 

2.95 

13.1 

6.7 

12.5 

10.9 

Australia 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

1.55 

1.44 

1.54 

1.56 

7.2 

6.8 

7.2 

7.2 

Canada 

8.0 

7.1 

8.2 

3.21 

2.76 

2.88 

2.83 

25.5 

19.7 

23.5 

23.2 

South  Africa 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

1.73 

2.68 

1.89 

1.89 

7.9 

12.4 

8.8 

8.8 

Thai  land 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.50 

2.50 

2.54 

2.57 

2.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 

107.7 

106.7 

103.9 

2.66 

2.57 

2.68 

2.71 

286.8 

273.8 

278.5 

281.6 

Eastern  Europe 

17.8 

18.2 

18.2 

3.58 

3.33 

3.79 

3.79 

63.9 

60.8 

69.1 

69.1 

EC-12 

19.0 

19.3 

18.7 

4.33 

4.61 

4.36 

4.31 

82.4 

88.9 

81.3 

80.7 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.50 

3.52 

3.75 

3.97 

10.8 

11.3 

11.6 

12.3 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9 

1.87 

1.81 

1.90 

1.90 

14.5 

13.8 

15.0 

15.0 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

55.5 

1.91 

1.69 

1.80 

1.86 

113.7 

97.5 

100.0 

103.0 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.14 

3.47 

3.11 

3.11 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.7 

166.8 

164.3 

1.48 

1.54 

1.52 

1.52 

232.4 

256.4 

248.3 

249.0 

Brazi I 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

:    1.87 

1.91 

1.84 

1.88 

25.4 

26.7 

24.8 

26.3 

China 

28.7 

27.8 

28.4 

3.33 

3.39 

3.36 

3.33 

95.8 

94.3 

95.7 

94.7 

I  nd  i  a 

36.3 

39.7 

39.5 

:    0.65 

0.82 

0.82 

0.81 

23.5 

32.6 

32.4 

31.9 

1 ndones  i  a 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

:    1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Nigeria 

9.4 

10.1 

10.2 

:    0.72 

0.84 

0.85 

0.85 

6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

Phi lippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

:    1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

:     4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

:    2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08 

9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Others 

58.0 

64.2 

61.4 

:    1.08 

1.16 

1.11 

1.12 

:     62.5 

74.7 

68.0 

68.7 

BARLEY 

World 

79.6 

77.7 

75.5 

i    2.27 

2.14 

2.19 

2.21 

!    180.6 

166.5 

165.8 

166.6 

United  States 

4.1 

3.1 

3.4 

':         2.83 

2.06 

2.52 

2.61 

!     11.5 

6.4 

8.7 

8.8 

Total  Foreign 

75.6 

74.5 

72.1 

':         2.24 

2.15 

2.18 

2.19 

■    169.1 

160.1 

157.1 

157.8 

Australia 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

:    1.46 

1.37 

1.52 

1.52 

3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

Canada 

5.0 

4.2 

4.7 

:    2.79 

2.46 

2.64 

2.57 

:     14.0 

10.2 

12.4 

12.1 

Ch  i  na 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

:    1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05 

:      6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Eastern  Europe 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

:    3.79 

3.73 

3.76 

3.76 

:     16.3 

16.2 

16.4 

16.4 

EC-12 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

:    3.83 

4.14 

2.98 

3.89 

:     46.8 

50.6 

46.7 

46.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

:    3.13 

3.27 

3.50 

3.71 

:      5.2 

5.6 

5.3 

5.6 

Turkey 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

:    1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82 

:      6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

:    30.7 

29.7 

28.0 

:    1.91 

1.50 

1.63 

1.68 

:     58.4 

44.5 

45.5 

47.0 

Others 

12.8 

13.3 

12.7 

:    1.02 

1.22 

1.12 

1.12 

:     13.0 

16.2 

14.3 

14.3 

■  i 

,( 


Ml 

■til 


■'•:\\ 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
coarse  Grains  Area.  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions^ 


Count ry/Reg ion 


— Area — 

Prel.    Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


---Yield--- 

Prel.   1989/90  Proj, 
1987/88  1988/89  Sept.    Oct. 


- --Product  ion-- - 

Prel.   1989/90  Proj, 
1987/88  1988/89  Sept.    Oct. 


)RN 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thai  land 


Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Maj .  Innport. 


2/ 


Other  Foreign 
Brazi  I 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
India 
Indonesia 
Phi lippines 
Z  i  mbabwe 
Others 

;ORGHUM 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Argentina 

Australia 

China 

India 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thai  land 

Others 


-Million  Hectares--- 


■-Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 


125.0 


24.0 


101.1 


42.0 


4.3 


37.7 


125.1 


23.5 


101.5 


44.5 


3.7 


40.8 


128.6 


26.3 


102.2 


8.0 

7.1 

7.4 

2.6 

1.7 

2.2 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

21.9 

22.2 

22.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

71.1 

72.3 

72.7 

13.2 

13.5 

13.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

20.2 

19.6 

20.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

5.5 

5.9 

6.0 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

22.8 

23.7 

23.7 

44.7 

4.3 

40.4 


1.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

15.6 

16.2 

16.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.3 

0.3 

.0.3 

3.0 

5.3 

4.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

9.3 

10.0 

9.8 

3.58         3.19 


7.50 


2.65 


1.34 


4.38 


0.99 


5.31 


2.70 


3.61 


7.05 


2.71 


3.63 
7.18 
2.71 


---Million  Metric  Tons--- 
447.3   399.1   462.5   466.5 

179.6  125.0        186.0       189.2 

267.7  274.1        276.5       277.3 


2.35 

2.91 

2.65 

2.63      : 

18.8 

20.6 

20.3 

19.3 

3.46 

2.76 

3.40 

3.41      : 

9.0 

4.7 

8.5 

7.5 

1.93 

3.10 

2.13 

2.13     : 

7.1 

11.7 

8.0 

8.0 

1.56 

2.63 

2.71 

2.71      : 

2.7 

4.2 

3.8 

3.8 

3.79 

3.81 

3.99 

4.02      : 

83.2 

84.4 

88.6 

89.1 

4.14 

3.72 

4.72 

4.72      : 

30.3 

27.3 

34.6 

34.6 

6.99 

7.07 

6.44 

6.44     : 

25.9 

28.6 

25.4 

25.4 

8.00 

8.55 

8.73 

8.77     : 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.69 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

3.24 

3.62 

3.56 

3.67 

14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

16.5 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

4.18 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

2.33 

2.34 

2.33 

2.32 

165.7 

169.1 

167.7 

168.9 

1.88 

1.93 

1.85 

1.89 

24.7 

26.0 

24.0 

25.5 

7.02 

5.47 

5.67 

5.71 

:            7.0 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

3.92 

3.95 

3.90 

3.85 

:          79.2 

77.4 

78.0 

77.0 

4.97 

5.21 

5.33 

5.33 

:            4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

1.00 

1.36 

1.33 

1.33 

:            5.5 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

:            4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

:            4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1.80 

1.56 

1.63 

1.63 

:            2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.48 

1.54 

1.52 

1.54 

:          33.8 

36.4 

35.9 

36.6 

1.25 


4.00 


1.01 


1.32 


3.93 


1.05 


1.32 


3.92 


1.04 


56.3    55.9    59.6    58.8 
18.8    14.7    16.7    16.7 


37.5 


41.2 


42.9 


3.00 

1.79 

3.00 

3.00 

2.19 

1.63 

1.88 

2.15 

2.91 

2.92 

2.93 

2.93 

0.61 

0.71 

0.71 

0.71 

2.91 

2.49 

2.98 

2.98 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

0.43 

0.83 

0.63 

0.63 

1.03 

1.39 

1.45 

1.49 

0.97 

1.02 

1.01 

1.01 

42.1 


3.0 

1.3 

3.0 

2.4 

1.7 

1.1 

1.5 

1.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

9.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

4.0 

3.1 

4.1 

4.1 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

4.4 

3.0 

3.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

9.0 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


•I  I 

'  >tf.' 


i! 


---P 

irea — 

---Yie 

d--- 

-- 

-Produc 

tion — 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj .  : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct. 

OATS                     : 

---Mi llion  Hectares---     : 

---Metric  Tons  1 

'er  Hectare —   : 

---Mill 

ion  Metric  Tons 

... 

World                : 

23.6 

22.3 

22.4  : 

1.84 

1.69 

1.81 

1.83  : 

43.3 

37.7 

40.6 

40.9 

United  States          : 

2.8 

2.3 

2.8  ': 

1.94 

1.40 

1.88 

1.95   : 

5.4 

3.2 

5.5 

5.4 

Total  Foreign          : 

20.8 

20.1 

19.6  : 

1.82 

1.72 

1.80 

1.81   : 

37.9 

34.5 

35.0 

35.5 

USSR                : 

11.8 

10.9 

10.0  : 

1.57 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50  : 

18.5 

15.3 

15.0 

15.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 

3.5 

3.6 

4.1   : 

1.96 

1.87 

1.91 

1.91   : 

6.8 

6.7 

7.4 

7.8 

Argentina            : 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5  : 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39  : 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Australia            : 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5  : 

1.32 

1.41 

1.32 

1.33  : 

1.7 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

Canada              : 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7  : 

2.37 

2.18 

2.20 

2.15  : 

3.0 

3.0 

3.8 

3.7 

Sweden              : 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4  : 

3.63 

3.14 

3.17 

3.64  : 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

2.27 

2.26 

2.27 

2.29 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

12.7 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.79 

2.62 

2.74 

2.74 

4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.28 

3.30 

3.94 

3.94 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.12 

2.81 

2.85 

5.3 

5.5 

4.9 

4.9 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.C 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

3.75 

3.75 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.C 

F  i  n I and 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

3.00 

3.14 

0.8 

0.9 

1.3 

1.^ 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

O.l 

Others 

:      1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

:    1.06 

1.08 

1.07 

1.08 

:     1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

RYE 

1 

World 

:     15.6 

15.9 

16.3 

':          2.12 

2.07 

2.21 

2.28 

:    33.0 

33.0 

36.2 

37. J 

United  States 

':             0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

':          1.82 

1.55 

1.82 

1.77 

':            0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.: 

Total  Foreign 

':            15.3 

15.7 

16.1 

':         2.13 

2.08 

2.22 

2.29 

':         32.5 

32.6 

35.8 

36. < 

USSR 

':              9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

':          1.86 

1.83 

1.94 

2.04 

:    18.1 

18.5 

20.0 

21. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

':              0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

":    1.58 

1.04 

1.74 

1.76 

:     0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0. 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

':             3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

':         2.72 

2.58 

2.74 

2.74 

:    10.0 

10.0 

10.8 

10. 

East  Germany 

:     0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

:    3.49 

2.93 

3.12 

3.13 

:     2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2. 

Poland 

:     2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

:    2.57 

2.51 

2.70 

2.70 

:     6.8 

7.2 

7.8 

7. 

Czechoslovakia 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

:     n.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0. 

EC-12 

:      1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

:    2.93 

3.05 

3.28 

3.30 

:     3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3. 

Denmark 

:     0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    3.77 

4.58 

4.80 

5.04 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

West  Germany 

:     0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    3.89 

4.19 

4.68 

4.68 

:     1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1. 

Others 

:      0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

:    1.77 

2.02 

2.12 

2.28 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1. 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


'J 


r, 

m  I 

C; 


Si' 


[\ 


H 
•  * 


:i!i 


'' 


- 

--Area-- 

---Yie 

d--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj . 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90   : 

1987/88  1988/89  Sept. 

Oct.   : 

1987/88  1988/89  Sept. 

Oct. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares —   : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS               : 

World 

54.14 

55.58 

57.76  : 

1.91 

1.71 

1.86 

1.88  : 

103.33 

95.00 

106.89 

108.32 

United  States 

23.06 

23.26 

23.91   . 

2.27 

1.81 

2.15 

2.19 

52.33 

42,12 

51.42 

52.43 

Total  Foreign 

31.08 

32.32 

33.85 

1.64 

1.64 

1.65 

1.65 

51.00 

52.89 

55.47 

55.89 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

14.78 

16.20 

16.50 

1.88 

1.83 

1.88 

1.88 

27.72 

29.60 

31.00 

31.00 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

2.28 

1.65 

2.10 

2.10 

9.70 

6.60 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazi I 

10.52 

12.20 

11.50 

1.71 

1.89 

1.78 

1.78 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.50 

Other  Foreign 

16.30 

16.12 

17.35 

1.43 

1.44 

1.43 

1.43 

23.28 

23.29 

24.47 

24.89 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 

1.27 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

Ch  i  na 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30 

1.48 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

12.43 

11.65 

12.00 

12.00 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.82 

0.78 

EC-12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.60 

3.16 

3.17 

3.10 

3.07 

1.78 

1.64 

1.80 

1.83 

India 

1.68 

1.80 

2.00 

0.58 

0.83 

0.72 

0.80 

0.98 

1.50 

1.30 

1.60 

I ndones  i  a 

0.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.04 

1.04 

.   0.95 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.70 

0.76 

1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

1.84 

:   1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

1.03 

:   0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

0.80 

Others 

2.31 

2.18 

2.64 

1.46 

1.51 

1.54 

1.54 

:   3.37 

3.30 

3.94 

4.07 

COTTONSEED 

31.50 

33.79 

32.89 

':        0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

':     31.13 

32.20 

30.85 

World 

30.80 

United  States 

':       4.06 

4.83 

3.86 

':        1.29 

1.14 

1.12 

1.10 

':       5.23 

5.50 

4.34 

4.24 

Total  Foreign 

':      27.44 

28.95 

29.02 

':        0.94 

0.92 

0.92 

0.91 

:   25.89 

26.70 

26.51 

26.55 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.84 

5.53 

5.20 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.38 

1.38 

:   7.22 

7.07 

7.20 

7.20 

India 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.48 

0.48 

0.47 

0.47 

:   3.09 

3.56 

3.65 

3.65 

Pakistan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.60 

:   1.15 

1.16 

1.14 

1.14 

:   2.95 

2.90 

2.97 

2.97 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.33 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.39 

1.32 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.58 

4.39 

Others 

:   10.03 

10.07 

10.19 

:   0.81 

0.81 

0.80 

0.82 

:   8.16 

8.16 

8.11 

8.34 

PEANUTS 

World 

:   18.13 

19.19 

19.83 

':        1.12 

1.18 

1.20 

1.18 

:  20.33 

22.65 

22.84 

23.30 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

0.67 

:   2.62 

2.74 

3.01 

2.96 

':        1.64 

1.81 

2.01 

1.97 

Total  Foreign 

:   17.51 

18.54 

19.16 

:   1.07 

1.12 

1.13 

1.11 

:   18.69 

20.84 

20.83 

21.33 

Argentina 

:   0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

:   2.34 

1.79 

2.39 

2.39 

:   0.45 

0.27 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

:   3.02 

2.98 

3.05 

:   2.04 

1.91 

2.03 

2.03 

:   6.17 

5.69 

6.20 

6.20 

India 

:   6.74 

7.80 

8.35 

:   0.79 

1.06 

0.99 

0.96 

:   5.30 

8.30 

7.50 

8.00 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.86 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

0.95 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

0.82 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   5.98 

5.94 

6.01 

:   0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

:   5.20 

5.21 

5.31 

5.31 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


- 

--Area-- 

: 

---Yield--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region     : 

1987/88 

Prel.   Proj.   : 
1988/891989/90  : 

Pre I.   1989/90 
1987/88  1988/89  Sept. 

Proj.   : 
Oct.   : 

1987/88 

Pre I.   1989/90 
1988/89  Sept. 

Proj. 
Oct. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---  : 

---M 

illion  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED           : 

15.19 

15.19 

16.29  : 

1.36 

1.34 

1.32 

1.32 

20.65 

20.37 

21.50 

World               : 

21.53 

0.72 

0.78 

0.71   : 

1.65 

1.05 

1.32 

1.07 

1.18 

0.81 

0.95 

0.76 

Total  Foreign         : 
Argentina          : 
Ch  i  na              : 
EC-12              : 
East  Europe         : 
USSR               : 
Others            : 

14.48 
2.06 
0.89 
2.21 
1.38 
4.16 
3.79 

14.42 
2.20 
0.94 
2.07 
1.31 
4.28 
3.62 

15.58  : 
2.90  : 
0.94  : 

2.05  : 
1.33  : 
4.30  : 

4.06  : 

1.34 
1.36 
1.40 
1.79 
1.73 
1.46 
0.80 

1.36 
1.32 
1.43 
1.89 
1.65 
1.44 
0.86 

1.32 
1.43 
1.45 
1.46 
1.80 
1.47 
0.85 

1.33 
1.38 
1.45 
1.57 
1.84 
1.47 
0.85 

:  19.46 
:   2.80 
:   1.24 
:   3.95 
:   2.39 
:   6.08 
:   3.02 

19.56 
2.90 
1.34 
3.90 
2.16 
6.16 
3.10 

20.55 
4.00 
1.36 
3.00 
2.43 
6.30 
3.46 

20.77 
4.00 
1.36 
3.23 
2.45 
6.30 
3.44 

World               : 

16.69 

17.89 

17.14  : 

1.39 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

':     23.22 

22.53 

21.52 

21.50 

Total  Foreign         : 
Canada            : 

EC-12 

East  Europe 

India 

Others 

16.69 
2.67 
5.27 
1.86 
0.92 
4.51 
1.46 

17.89 
3.67 
4.93 
1.84 
0.88 
4.90 
1.66 

17.14  : 
2.93 
4.94 
1.60 
0.99 
4.80 
1.89 

1.39 
1.44 
1.25 
3.20 
2.35 
0.72 
0.96 

1.26 
1.17 
1.02 
2.83 
2.49 
0.86 
0.95 

1.26 
1.16 
1.16 
2.94 
2.42 
0.73 
0.96 

1.25 
1.08 
1.13 
3.10 
2.49 
0.73 
0.96 

':     23.22 
:   3.85 
:   6.61 
:   5.95 
:   2.17 
:   3.24 
:   1.40 

22.53 

4.31 
5.04 
5.20 
2.19 
4.20 
1.58 

21.52 
3.40 
5.70 
4.74 
2.40 
3.50 
1.78 

21.50 
3.16 
5.60 
4.96 
2.47 
3.50 
1.81 

FLAXSEED 

World 

':       4.02 

3.86 

4.13 

':        0.56 

0.44 

0.50 

0.49 

':   2.26 

1.70 

2.00 

2.02 

United  States 

:   0.19 

0.09 

0.09 

:   1.01 

0.45 

0.88 

0.88 

:   0.19 

0.04 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 
Argentina 
Canada 
India 
USSR 
Others 

':       3.83 
:   0.69 
:   0.59 
:   1.15 
:   1.07 
:   0.33 

3.77 

0.55 
0.50 
1.35 
1.04 
0.33 

4.04 
0.60 
0.64 
1.35 
1.10 
0.35 

':        0.54 
:   0.80 
:   1.23 
:   0.32 
:   0.21 
:   0.59 

0.44 
0.82 
0.74 
0.30 
0.21 
0.65 

0.49 
0.82 
0.95 
0.29 
0.20 
0.66 

0.48 
0.82 
0.92 
0.30 
0.20 
0.67 

':        2.08 
:   0.55 
:   0.73 
:   0.37 
:   0.23 
:   0.20 

1.66 
0.45 
0.37 
0.40 
0.22 
0.22 

1.92 
0.49 
0.61 
0.36 
0.23 
0.24 

1.94 
0.49 
0.59 
0.40 
0.23 
0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

':  139.67 

:  28.65 
:  111.02 

145.51 

29.62 
115.88 

148.04 

29.24 
118.80 

':        1.44 

*:   2.11 
:   1.26 

1.34 

1.70 
1.24 

1.40 

2.01 
1.25 

1.40 

2.03 
1.25 

':   200.92 

':     60.58 
:  140.34 

194.46 

50.28 
144.18 

205.60 

58.80 
146.79 

207.46 

United  States 
Total  Foreign 

59.48 
147.98 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

\       4.32 

4.52 

4.70 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':        2.69 

2.91 

3.08 

3.11 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':  207.93 

201.89 

213.38 

215.28 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':       8.39 

9.32 

9.87 

9.97 

*  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds 
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TABLE  7 


Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Y 

ield--- 

--Production — 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Sept. 

Oct. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---   : 

---Ki 

log rams 

Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mil 

ion  480 

-Pound  Ba 

es--- 

World               : 

31.1 

34.0 

32.8  ■ 

565 

540 

534 

531   : 

80.8 

84.2 

80.8 

79.9 

United  States 

4.1 

4.8 

3.9 

791 

694 

692 

676  ■ 

14.8 

15.4 

12.3 

12.0 

Total  Foreign 

27.1 

29.1 

28.9 

531 

514 

513 

511 

66.0 

68.8 

68.5 

67.9 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.9 

13.4 

13.0 

763 

754 

762 

753 

45.1 

46.5 

45.7 

45.1 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1149 

1538 

1325 

1306 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

814 

885 

922 

922 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

4.8 

5.5 

5.2 

876 

751 

816 

816 

19.5 

19.1 

19.5 

19.5 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

845 

718 

814 

814 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Mexico 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

956 

1178 

974 

917 

1.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.8 

Pakistan 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

573 

578 

578 

578 

6.8 

6.6 

6.9 

6.9 

Sudan 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

427 

454 

448 

450 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Turkey 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

916 

919 

919 

887 

2.5 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

USSR 

:     3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

:    700 

806 

759 

726 

:   11.3 

12.7 

11.5 

11.0 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

:    834 

848 

847 

847 

:    1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

:    13.9 

15.3 

15.5 

:    309 

294 

297 

300 

:    19.7 

20.6 

21.3 

21.4 

Argentina 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

:    547 

361 

385 

385 

:    1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Brazi I 

:     2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

:    355 

307 

336 

336 

:    3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

3.7 

India 

:     6.5 

7.4 

7.7 

:    239 

241 

238 

240 

:    7.1 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

Syria 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    751 

672 

794 

844 

:    0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

:     4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

:    346 

347 

345 

351 

:    7.3 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

Si 


I" 
I 

if 


-^^^  ->■, 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  October 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  October  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
10  2  million  tons  (2.0  percent)  and  ranged  from  -26.7  to  5.8  million  tons.  The 
October  projection  has  been  below  the  final  4  times  and  above  the  final  4  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES.  1981/82  -  1988/89  1/ 

REGION 

Difference             [ 

Lowest         Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     J 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons —           | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.0 
0.5 
2.4 

10.2 

0.4 

10.3 

-26.7                 5.8 

-1.2                 0.1 

-26.8                 6.0 

4 
6 
4 

4 
2 
4 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

1.4 
2.2 
1.4 

11.0 
4.4 
8.1 

-23.8                  9.1 
-10.6                  2.8 
-18.5                  7.5 

6 
6 
6 

2 
2 
2 

RICE  (Milled) 
World 
U.S. 
Foreign 

2.9 
2.5 
2.9 

8.8 
0.1 
8.8 

-20.9                  3.0 

-0.2                  0.2 

-21.0                  3.1 

6 
5 
6 

1 
3 
2 

SOYBEANS 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

2.5 
3.7 
4.1 

2.3 
1.9 
1.6 

-4.7                  4.5 
-3.2                  3.1 
-3.0                  2.0 

3 
2 
4 

5 
6 
4 

— Million  480-lb.  Bales — 

COTTON 

World 

U.S. 

Foreign 

3.5 
3.8 
3.7 

2.8 
0.5 
2.5 

-10.1                  3.9 

-1.4                  0.3 

-10.4                  3.6 

5 
5 
4 

3 
3 
4 

UNITED  STATES 

2.3 
3.1 
2.0 

1.5 

1 
Million  Bushels 

■ 

6 

5 
5 
5 

CORN 
SORGHUM 
BARLEY 
OATS 

147 
25 

10 

7 

-368                  83 
-59                   14 
-12                   24 
-18                   16 

2 
3 
3 
2 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  tfie  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  gram. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAIN  AREAS  TURNING  DRY 

Portions  of  Australia's  winter  grain  growing  areas  have 
turned  dry  during  September  after  being  wet  earlier  in  the 
growing  season.  The  Darling  Downs,  which  straddles  the 
border  region  between  southern  Queensland  and  northern  New 
South  Wales,  has  been  virtually  without  rain  since 
mid-August.   The  winter  grains  regions  of  east-central  New 
South  Wales  and  the  eastern  grain  areas  of  Western 
Australia  also  have  reported  below  normal  rainfall  during 
September.   Seasonably  moderate  temperatures  and  adequate 
soil  moisture  reserves  have,  thus  far,  allowed  winter 
grains  to  develop  normally  in  these  areas.   However, 
limited  soil  moisture  reserves  and  seasonal  temperature 
increases  during  October  and  November  are  likely  to 
substantially  increase  stress  on  winter  grains  unless 
sufficient  rain  falls  soon.   Satellite  imagery  analysis  of 
these  regions  in  early  October  indicates  that  crop  vigor 
is  well  below  last  year's  levels  and  more  closely 
resembles  the  poorer  1987/88  grain  season. 


LIMITED  IRRIGATION  RESERVES  IN  NORTHWEST  MEXICO 

Below  normal  rainfall  during  the  summer  rainy  season  has 
left  reservoirs  in  northwest  Mexico  at  very  low  levels  in 
advance  of  the  winter  irrigation  season.   Winter  grain  and 
vegetable  crops  are  likely  to  face  severely  restricted 
irrigation  schedules  in  the  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 
High-value  winter  vegetables  are  likely  to  be  given 
priority  over  the  winter  grains  crop  for  these  limited 
irrigation  reserves.   Tropical  storm  activity  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  could  still  ease  these  dry  conditions 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  such  activity  is  not  likely 
this  late  in  the  tropical  storm  season. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


JAPAN:   TANGERINE  AREA  REDUCED 


3!' 


"I 


In  1988,  the  Japanese  Government  began  paying  mikan  (the  major  tangerine 
variety)  growers  to  reduce  production  in  order  to  reduce  surplus  tangerine 
output.   This  was  to  enable  citrus  trade  to  be  liberalized  in  accordance  with 
the  U.S. -Japan  Beef  and  Citrus  Agreement  of  1988.   Payments  were  3  million  yen 
($20,550)  per  hectare  in  the  first  year  of  a  3-year  program  to  reduce  area  by 
22,000  hectares.   In  the  second  and  third  years,  the  payment  is  reduced  to 
500,000  yen.   On  August  31,  1989,  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Fisheries  (MAFF)  announced  that  mikan  area  had  been  reduced  by 
17  percent  (a  13  percent  cut  in  total  tangerine  area).   The  first  year 
reduction  is  70  percent  of  the  goal,  as  should  be  expected  given  the  drop  in 
payments  after  the  first  year.   Total  tangerine  area  for  1990  is  expected  to 
be  about  100,000  hectares,  which  is  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  early 
1960's  before  plantings  were  expanded  in  an  effort  to  divert  crop  land  from 
rice.   Tangerine  production,  however,  will  reportedly  be  over  2  million  tons 
this  year,  or  double  the  level  of  the  early  1960's,  due  to  improved  yields. 


INDIA:   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  LOWERED 

India's  1988/89  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  estimated  at  10.15  million 
tons,  raw  basis,  a  reduction  from  the  June  estimate  of  10.32  million, 
according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  New  Delhi.   For  1989/90,  the 
production  estimate  remains  unchanged  at  10.95  million  tons.   For  1988/89, 
milled  (white)  sugar  is  now  estimated  at  8.75  million  tons  (9.35  million  raw 
basis),  and  khandsari  (a  semi-refined,  centrifugal  sugar)  output  at  800,000 
tons,  double  last  year's  outturn  of  400,000.   The  sharp  increase  in  khandsari 
production  reduces  the  amount  of  cane  available  for  white  sugar,  consequently 
increasing  the  shortage  of  white  sugar.   Lower-than-expected  refined  sugar 
production  could  lead  to  imports  of  over  500,000  tons  during  the  1989/90 
marketing  year.   The  Indian  Government  has  approved  the  immediate  importation 
of  200,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  in  order  to  augment  depleted  stocks  and  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  sugar  for  the  October  festival  season. 


EAST  GERMANY;   SUGAR  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Sugar  outturn  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Germany  for  1989/90  has  been 
revised  downward  to  670,000  tons  from  750,000  tons,  according  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  attache  in  Berlin.   The  report  noted  that  the  1989  crop  was  again 
plagued  with  virus  yellow,  which  is  expected  to  significantly  reduce  crop 
yields.   In  addition,  a  dry  growing  season  promoted  leaf  mold  and  mildew, 
reducing  the  leaf  surface  area.   The  harvest  started  in  the  middle  of 
September,  earlier  than  usual.   Beets  are  variable  in  size,  but  smaller  than 
normal,  though  sugar  content  is  very  high.    In  spite  of  the  decline  in 
production,  imports  are  forecast  to  continue  at  200,000  tons.   Consumption  and 
ending  stocks,  however,  are  projected  to  fall. 
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CHINA;   BEEF  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

China's  1989  beef  production  is  expected  to  total  1.02  million  tons,  up  3 
percent  from  the  September  forecast  and  nearly  9  percent  above  the  revised 
1988  total,  according  to  a  report  from  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in 
Beijing.   The  total  for  1988  was  revised  upward  by  4  percent  to  940,000  tons, 
nearly  20  percent  above  1987  output.   Production  in  1990  is  forecast  at  1.12 
million  tons,  up  10  percent  from  this  year's  projection.   These  new  estimates 
result  from  higher  projected  carcass  weights  and  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  the  herd  available  for  slaughter.   Most  beef  still  comes  from  older  draft 
animals.   However,  rising  consumer  demand  for  beef  and  Government  efforts  to 
improve  both  the  breeding  herd  and  grassland  management  are  facilitating 
development  of  more  modern  methods  of  beef  production.   With  these  incentives, 
cattle  numbers  are  increasing  3  to  4  percent  annually  despite  the  increase  in 
slaughterings. 

CANADA:   GRAIN  PRICES  ADJUSTED  UPWARD 

The  Canadian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  increases  in  initial  prices  to 
be  paid  to  farmers  under  the  grain  stabilization  program  for  barley  and  soft 
wheat,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Ottawa.   Price 
adjustments  include  a  Can$30  per  ton  increase  for  malting  barley  and  Can$15 
per  ton  increase  for  feed  barley,  to  Can$145  and  Can$100,  respectively.   Soft 
white  spring  wheat  prices  were  increased  Can$10  per  ton  to  Can$145.   According 
to  Ministry  officials,  these  prices  more  accurately  reflect  current  crop  and 
market  conditions  and  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year. 
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FE/mFE  OOMCDTTY  AKEICLES 


1989/90  DURUM  WHEAT  SITUATION  AND  OVERVIEW 


■i 


World  durum  wheat  production  is  estimated  dowi 
sli^tly  from  last  year.  Reduced  output  in  the 
EC-12,  Turkey,  Northwest  Africa,  and  the  USSR 
are  estimated  to  more  than  offset  increases  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Durum  wheat 
production  in  centered  in  10  countries  whidi 
account  for  roughly  80  percent  of  the  world 
total.  These  countries  define  the  world's 
major  durum  production  areas — the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  the  North  American  Great  Plains. 
Approximately  6  percent  of  all  \iieat  grown  is 
durum. 


Country-Level  Durum  Wheat  Production 

In  the  IMted  States,  durum  wheat  production 
for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.53  million  tons, 
up  1.31  million  or  107  percent  from  last  year's 
drought-affected  crop.  About  5  percent  of  all 
wheat  grown  is  durum.  Harvested  durum  area  has 
fallen  biy  a  third  since  the  early  1980' s;  the 
area  of  desert  durum  however  has  increased. 

In  Canada,  durum  production  for  1989  is 
estimated  at  3.99  million  tons,  up  2.01  million 
tons  or  102  percent  from  last  year's  poor 
harvest.  About  12-16  percent  of  all  wheat 
produced  is  durum.  Durum  area  is  estimated  at 
a  record  2.61  million  hectares;  area  is  quite 
responsive  to  price  and  market  conditions  and 
has  increased  six  years  consecutively.  The 
Palliser  Triangle,  located  in  southeast  Alberta 
and  southwest  Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  central 
and  southern  Saskatchewan  are  traditional  durum 
production  areas.  Canada  is  the  world's 
largest  durum  wheat  exporter. 

In  the  EC-12,  durum  wheat  output  for  1989  is 
estimated  at  6.00  million  tons,  down  0.59 
million  or  9  percent  from  1988.  The  decline  is 
due  mainly  to  a  reduced  Italian  crop.  EC-12 
durum  production  has  risen  more  than  a  third  in 
the  past  decade  due  mainly  to  sharp  increases 
in  the  EC  institutional  price  and  financial 
support  given  to  producers. 

In  France,  durum  production  for  1989  is 
estimated  at  1.35  million  tons,  up  0.27  million 
or  25  percent  from  last  year.   Area  has  risen 


250  percent  in  the  last  10  years  due  to  the 
aforementioned  European  Conmunity  durum  price 
increases  relative  to  soft  ^eat.  Durum  area 
has  recently  stabilized  because  of  lower 
yields,  excess  durum  svipplies,  reduced  profit 
margins,  and  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  French 
pasta  market.  About  5  percent  of  all  vAieat  is 
durum.  The  U.S.  variety  Cando,  due  to  its 
resistance  to  low  temperatures,  occupies  as 
much  as  half  of  the  sown  area  in  some  regions 
of  the  country. 

In  Italy,  1989  durum  production  is  estimated  at 
3.05  million  tons,  down  0.87  million  or  22 
percent  from  1988.  Hot,  dry  weather  this  year 
in  central  and  southern  Italy  reduced  yield. 
AljTOSt  half  of  all  wheat  production  is  durum. 
Durum  area  has  been  increasing  since  1981; 
there  are  no  alternatives  to  durum  wheat  in 
most  of  southern  Italy.  Apulia  is  the  major 
durum  producing  region  in  Italy.  Roughly  a 
third  of  the  total  durum  supply  is  used  for  the 
production  of  pasta.  The  remainder  is  used  for 
bread,  particularly  in  Sicily,  or  is  exported. 

In  Greece,  durum  output  for  1989  is  estimated 
at  1.17  million  tons,  virtually  unchanged  from 
last  year  but  up  almost  200  percent  from  the 
late  1970' s.  Area  this  year  is  estimated  at 
0.47  million  hectares  versus  0.50  million  in 
1988,  the  first  decline  in  more  than  10  years. 
Recent  durum  area  expansion  into  marginal  areas 
previously  growing  soft  wheat,  sugarbeets,  and 
processing  tomatoes  was  primarily  a  result  of 
EC  income  support  measures. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  output  for  1989  is 
expected  to  fall  below  last  year's  level  due  to 
hot,  dry  weather  in  the  New  Lands.  Harvested 
area  is  about  2.0  million  hectares  with  average 
yields  of  1.1-1.2  tons  per  hectare.  Rou^y  3 
percent  of  all  wheat  produced  is  durum. 
Northern  and  western  Kazakhstan  grow  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  durum;  other  important  areas 
include  the  Saratov,  Orenburg,  Volgograd,  and 
Chelyabinsk  oblasts  as  well  as  the  Bashkir  and 
Altay  r^ions.  In  the  Volga  and  Orenburg 
areas,  the  dominant  variety  is  Kharkhov  46, 
whereas  in  Western  Siberia  the  Altaika  80  and 
Orenburg  10  varieties  are  most  common.  EXirum 
conmands  a  higher  procurement  price  and  usually 
follows  fallow  in  field  rotations. 
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In  Turkey,  this  year's  drought  reduced  the 
production  estimate  to  1.85  million  tons,  down 
20  percent  from  the  revised  1988  estimate. 
About  13-20  percent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  is 
thought  to  be  durum,  although  estimates  vary 
since  durum  producticHi  is  not  broken  out  in 
Turkish  official  statistics  and  production  is 
oftQi  not  marketed.  Thrace  (European  Turkey) 
and  central  Anatolia  produce  the  bulk  of 
Turkey's  dunm  harvest. 

In  Morocco,  timely  rains  during  the  grain-fill 
stage  boosted  1989  output  to  an  estimated  1.60 
million  tons,  down  10  percent  from  last  year's 
bumper  crop.  Durum  area  and  yield  have  been 
relatively  stagnant  for  the  last  decade  at 
roughly  1.10-1.25  million  hectares  and  1.0-1.5 
tons  per  hectare,  respectively.  Roughly  half 
of  all  vhean  produced  is  durum,  but  soft  wheat 
area  is  on  the  rise  due  to  government  policy 
\^ich  has  included  dropping  the  support  price 
of  durum. 


In  Tunisia,  drou^t  reduced  this  year's  crop  to 
an  estimated  0.33  million  tons,  up  from  the 
disastrous  1988  harvest  of  0.17  million,  but 
far  below  the  1.07  million  produced  in  1987. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  v^eat  grown  is  durum 
and  production  is  centered  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Bizerte,  Le  Kef,  Mateur,  Jendouba, 
and  Beja. 

Other  countries  produce  durum  but  as  in  Turkey 
do  not  statistically  separate  durum  from  soft 
wheat  production  or  may  in  fact  count  non-durum 
hard  wheats  as  "dun.im".  These  countries 
include  Qiili,  China,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya,  Peru,  and  Syria.  Minor 
quantities  of  durum  also  are  grown  in  Austria, 
Yugoslavia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Australia. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  (202)  382-8882 


In  Algeria,  the  1989  durum  crop  is  estimated  at 
0.68  million  tons,  down  marginally  from  last 
year.  Almost  75  percent  of  the  total  area  sown 
to  wheat  is  durum,  which  is  primarily  located 
in  the  eastern  and  central  production  areas. 
The  chronic  lack  of  farm  implements,  spare 
parts,  agrochemicals,  and  irrigation  water  is 
slowing  Government  efforts  to  reduce  durum 
imports  by  expanding  sown  area. 
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Table   9 


DURUM  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES/REGIONS 


Area 

(1000  Ha) 


Yield 

(MT/Ha) 


Production 

(1000  Tons) 


( 

:' 

■.': 
»'> 

li' 


I!' 


ii 

"'I 


United  States 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 

Canada 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 


1,959 
2,289 
1,690 
1,008 
1,303 
1,252 
1,252 
1,327 
1,152 
1,486 


1,336 
1,699 
1,477 
1,416 
1,680 
1,740 
1,845 
2,186 
2,266 
2,611 


1.51 
2.18 
2.35 
1.97 
2.16 
2.45 
2.13 
1.90 
1.06 
1.70 


1.52 
1.75 
2.11 
1.85 
1.26 
1.13 
2.11 
1.84 
0.87 
1.53 


2,950 
4,982 
3,970 
1,986 
2,815 
3.062 
2,665 
2,521 
1,220 
2,528 


2,035 
2,977 
3,121 
2,620 
2,110 
1,960 
3,897 
4,014 
1,979 
3,989 


EC- 12  Total 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 


2.152 
2,164 
2,230 
2,309 
2,373 
2,423 
2.628 
2,813 
2,677 
2,710 


2.31 
2.13 
1.94 
1.77 
2.78 
2.34 
2.60 
2.65 
2.46 
2.21 


4,969 
4.615 
4.316 
4.095 
6.605 
5,677 
6,827 
7,448 
6,588 
5,998 


October  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division.  FAS,  USDA 
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Table   9    (Cont'd) 


Area 

Yield 

Production 

(1000  Ha) 

(MT/Ha) 

(1000  Tons) 

France 

1980 

116 

3.68 

427 

1981 

124 

3.43 

425 

1982 

116 

3.21 

372 

1983 

111 

3.67 

407 

1984 

125 

4.73 

591 

1985 

166 

4.57 

759 

1986 

255 

4.16 

1,060 

1987 

311 

4.46 

1.386 

1988 

269 

4.01 

1.080 

1989  OCT 

297 

4.55 

1.350 

Greece 

1980 

230 

2.83 

650 

1981 

251 

2.61 

654 

1982 

287 

2.60 

747 

1983 

302 

1.87 

566 

1984 

312 

2.92 

912 

1985 

372 

1.78 

661 

1986 

372 

2.55 

950 

1987 

471 

2.46 

1.161 

1988 

495 

2.34 

1,160 

1989  OCT 

466 

2.50 

1,165 

Italy 

1980 

1,709 

2.14 

3,651 

1981 

1,685 

2.03 

3,417 

1982 

1,700 

1.71 

2,915 

1983 

1,749 

1.66 

2,901 

1984 

1.798 

2.57 

4,618 

1985 

1,739 

2.21 

3,851 

1986 

1,865 

2.38 

4,431 

1987 

1,895 

2.36 

4,476 

1988 

1,785 

2.19 

3,917 

1989  OCT 

1,820 

1.68 

3,050 

Spain 

1980 

97 

2.48 

241 

1981 

104 

1.14 

119 

1982 

126 

2.23 

281 

1983 

143 

1.43 

205 

1984 

125 

3.41 

426 

1985 

120 

2.55 

306 

1986 

105 

2.40 

252 

1987 

107 

2.81 

301 

1988 

110 

3.10 

341 

1989  OCT 

108 

3.18 

343 

October  1989 


Foreign  Production  Estimates  Division.  FAS,  USDA 
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Table   9    (Cont'd) 


Area 
(1000  Ha) 


Yield 
(MT/Ha) 


Production 
(1000  Tons) 


Algeria 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 

Morocco 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 

Tunisia 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 

Turkey 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989  OCT 


1,344 

1,380 

1,117 

898 

1,226 

1.109 

978 

994 

962 

920 


1,268 
1,166 
1,107 
1,286 
1,123 
1,116 
1,192 
1,110 
1,108 
1,170 


775 
695 
627 
819 
784 
857 
454 
820 
239 
446 


2.850 
1,275 
1,290 
1,305 
1.290 
1.290 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 


0.69 
0.59 
0.57 
0.55 
0.66 
0.97 
0.81 
0.78 
0.73 
0.74 


1.05 
0.52 
1.27 
0.96 
1.04 
1.08 
1.66 
1.01 
1.60 
1.37 


0.96 
1.16 
1.20 
0.62 
0.74 
1.25 
0.83 
1.30 
0.70 
0.75 


1.68 
1.55 
1.60 
1.53 
1.55 
1.48 
1.54 
1.54 
1.77 
1.46 


927 
813 
633 
497 
804 
1.072 
790 
777 
700 
680 


1.331 
610 
1.406 
1.239 
1.171 
1,200 
1,981 
1.126 
1,769 
1,600 


741 
804 
753 
509 
584 

1.069 
378 

1,065 
167 
333 


4.800 
1.980 
2,070 
1,995 
1,995 
1,905 
2.000 
2.000 
2.300 
1,900 


October  1989 
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WORLD  OXDA  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  UP  SUGHILY 


World  1989/90  cocoa  bean  production 
(October-September)  is  forecast  at  a  record 
2.36  million  tons,  sli^tly  above  last  year's 
revised  outturn  and  8  percent  above  the  1987/88 
harvest.  Despite  decreased  prospects  in 
Africa,  world  cocoa  outturn  is  expected  to 
continue  the  expansion  begun  in  the 
1979/80-1983/84  5-year  base  period,  with 
1989/90  producticMi  44  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  base  period.  "Hie  increase  is  most 
prcMTOunced  in  Asia  where  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
each  may  harvest  4.5  times  the  1979/80-1983/84 
average  volume. 

In  Africa,  cocoa  production  is  forecast  down  6 
percent  from  the  1988/89  record  high,  but  12 
percent   above  the  1987/88  harvest  and  38 
percent  more  than  the  1979/80-1983/84  5-year 
average.  In  Cote  d'lvoire,  the  world's  largest 
producer,  the  forecast  of  750,000  tons  is  down 
6  percent  or  50,000  tons  from  the  800,000-ton 
record  of  a  year  ago.   The  expected  reduction 
is  due  to  irregular  rainfall  coupled  with  hi^ 
temperatures  during  the  growing  period  and  less 
plantation   maintenance.   The   weather  has 
adversely  affected  tree  flushing,  flowering, 
and   podsetting  in   some   regions  and  has 
unsettled   the  crop   outlook  for   1989/90. 
Further,   spending  on  pesticides  and  other 
inputs  is  believed  to  have  droppied  due  to  the 
farmer's   lack  of  cash  caused   by  delayed 
payments  for  the  1988/89  crop  and  by  lack  of 
credit  offered  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Development  Bank.  In  addition,  the  recently 
announced  lower  support  price  may  force  farmers 
to  reduce  the  number  of  laborers  employed  on 
plantations.    In  Oiana,  the  1989/90  crop  is 
forecast  at  275,000  tons,  down  10  percent  from 
last  year's  bumper  crop  of  305,000  tons.  The 
1988/89  outturn  was  the  highest  since  1976/77 
when  324,000  tons  were  produced.  Rains,  which 
normally  come  in  March/April,  were  late  in  some 
areas   in  1989  and  July/ August  rains  were 
reportedly   insufficient  to  counteract   the 
damage.   GJiana's  cocoa  production  averaged 
about  425,000  tons  in  the  1960's,  but  declined 
dramatically   in   subsequent   years.    The 
long-term   decline   was   attributed   to   a 
deterioration  in  the  transport  sector  and  very 
low  returns  for  cocoa.  This  year's  crop  is 
still  a  large  one  in  li^t  of  recent  years,  and 


it  would  appear  that  Ghana's  efforts  to  boost 
cocoa  production  are  paying  dividends.  In 
Nigeria,  the  forecast  of  140,000  tons  is  3 
percent  less  than  last  year  due  to  bush  fires 
that  reduced  tree  population  and  total  area. 
The  modest  reduction  also  reQects  increased 
pesticide  costs  that  are  hampering  control  of 
insects  and  black  pod  fungus.  After  a  sharp 
rise  in  farm-gate  prices  following  the  1986 
devaluation  of  the  naira,  Nigerian  farmers 
intensified  their  efforts,  and  traders  stopped 
marketing  cocoa  throu^  nei^boring  Benin. 
Grower  prices  shot  up  to  24,000  naira  per  ton 
in  early  1989,  nearly  twice  the  world  price  of 
cocoa,  but  at  the  end  of  the  main  1988/89 
season  prices  crashed  down  to  about  8,000  naira 
or  roughly  US$800  per  ton.  In  Cameroon,  the 
forecast  for  1989/90  of  120,000  tons  is  off  3 
percent  from  the  previous  year  due  to  low 
producer  prices.  It  is  likely  that  cuts  in 
cocoa  prices  and  increases  in  input  costs  will 
brake  efforts  to  replant  and  will  decrease 
incentives  to  provide  optimal  treatment  to 
cocoa  trees.  Althou^  recent  new  plantings 
will  add  to  productivity  for  the  next  few 
years,  the  fall  in  cocoa  prices  make  it 
doubtful  that  Cameroon  will  continue  the  recent 
growth  trend  much  longer. 

South  America's  1989/90  cocoa  production  is 
forecast  at  510,100  tons,  up  5  percent  from  the 
small  1988/89  crop  and  11  percent  more  than  the 
1979/80-1983/84  average.  The  region  has  shown 
a  slight  downward  trend  in  output  since  the 
608, 000- ton  total  in  1984/85.  Virtually  all  of 
that  decline  can  be  traced  to  lower  production 
in  Brazil  and  Ecuador.  In  Brazil,  the  1989/90 
crop  is  forecast  at  350,000  tons,  up  8  percent 
(25,000  tons)  from  last  season.  The  1989/90 
main  crop  and  the  temporao  in  the  state  of 
Bahia  are  forecast  at  170,000  tons  and  145,000 
tons,  respectively.  The  balance,  35,000  tons, 
represents  other  areas.  There  has  been  no 
recent  change  in  the  area  planted  to  cocoa 
trees.  A  project  in  northern  Sao  Paulo  state 
could  marginally  increase  the  country's  area 
and  production  of  cocoa.  The  project,  to 
encompass  1,300  hectares,  includes  planting 
150,000  cocoa  seedlings. 
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North  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean's  1989/90  production  forecast  at 
112,200  tons,  is  6  percent  above  a  year  ago  and 
21  percent  above  the  5-year  1979/80-1983/84 
average.  This  region  has  seen  little  cocoa 
expansion  except  the  modest  gains  made  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico. 

Production  in  Asia  and  Oceania  is  forecast  at 
404,000  tons,  17  percent  above  last  year.  This 
r^ion  has  experienced  the  greatest  cocoa 
expansion  in  absolute  and  percentage  terms 
since  last  season  and,  by  a  large  margin,  the 
greatest  percentage  increase  since  the  base 
period.  In  Malaysia,  largest  producer  in  this 
region  and  now  tied  with  Ghana  as  the  world's 
third  largest,  the  crop  is  forecast  at  a  record 
275,000  tons,  up  20  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
The  increase  is  attributed  to  much  improved 
weather  and  an  additional  45,000  hectares 
reaching  peak  bearing  age  in  1989/90.  The 
Malaysian  Cocoa  Board  was  formed  on  July  18, 
1989,  to  further  strengthen  the  development  of 
the  cocoa  industry.  After  May  1989,  famigate 
cocoa  bean  prices  had  deteriorated  to  the 
lowest  level  since  September  1975.  While  the 
larger  estates  are  making  profits  from  other 


comnodities  and  are  able  to  apply  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  at  recommended  levels  to  cocoa, 
the  smaller  holdings  are  minimizing  usage  of 
these  inputs.  The  Government  of  Malaysia  and 
larger  estates  still  view  cocoa  as  a  crop  with 
long-term  potential  and  have  plans  for  further 
expansion  of  area  to  catch  the  next  upswing  in 
price.  In  addition  to  the  large  area  of  trees 
reaching  optimal  bearing  age  in  1989/90, 
another  22,000  hectares  of  cocoa  are  due  to 
start  bearing  during  the  upcoming  season.  Two 
new  hybrid  clones  were  launched  in  June  1989 
and  experimental  plots  have  shown  that  the 
hybrids  could  treble  yield  to  3,000  tons  per 
hectare  for  the  smallholders.  A  new, 
hi^-density  planting  system  allows  for  over 
3,300  plants  per  hectare  compared  with  the 
conventional  1,000  plants  per  hectare,  thus 
providing  a  foundation  for  continued  growth  in 
the  cocoa  sector.  In  Indonesia,  the  1989/90 
forecast  of  75,000  tons  is  25  percent  above 
last  year  and  67  percent  above  the  1987/88 
season. 


Frank  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  10 

COCOA  BEAN  PRODUCTION,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  ll 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


Average 

1980/84 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

Costa  Rica 

4.6 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

4.1 

4.2 

Cuba 

1.7 

2,0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Dominican  Republic 

38.0 

39,0 

45.2 

50.0 

45,0 

50.0 

Grenada 

2.2 

1,7 

2.0 

2.0 

2,0 

2.0 

Guatemala 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Haiti 

3.1 

3,0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Honduras 

0.6 

1,9 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Jamaica 

2.0 

2,4 

2.6 

2.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Mexico 

35,2 

39.2 

37.9 

47.5 

42.0 

43.0 

Nicaragua 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

Panama 

0.8 

0,5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0,5 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

2,2 

1,3 

1.6 

1.5 

1,5 

1,5 

Other  2/ 

0,1 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL 

92.8 

97,3 

102.9 

117.2 

106.1 

112,2 

AMERICA  AND  CARIBBEAN 

Bolivia 

2.8 

2,5 

2.5 

2,5 

2,5 

2.5 

Brazil 

322,0 

380,0 

365.0 

400.0 

325,0 

350.0 

Colombia 

37.7 

45,6 

52.0 

53,8 

56,0 

60.0 

Ecuador 

75.5 

112,0 

77.0 

76,0 

80,0 

78,0 

Peru 

8,9 

10,0 

10.0 

10,0 

10,0 

10,0 

Surinam 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

Venezuela 

13,7 

11,2 

13.9 

12.5 

10.2 

9.5 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

460,7 

561,4 

520.5 

554.9 

483.8 

510,1 

Angola 

0,2 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

Cameroon 

115.66 

119,0 

123.0 

133,0 

124.0 

120,0 

Comoro  Islands 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

Congo 

2,1 

1,2 

1.0 

1,2 

1,0 

1.0 

Cote  d'  Ivolre  V 

410,9 

555,1 

610.7 

673,9 

800,0 

750.0 

Equatorial  Guinea 

8,0 

9.0 

7.0 

8,3 

8,0 

8,0 

Gabon 

2,7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1,8 

Ghana 

223,4 

219.0 

228.0 

187,0 

305.0 

275,0 

Liberia 

5,3 

4,3 

2.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

Madagascar 

2,1 

2,0 

2.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

Nigeria  A/ 

160,6 

130,0 

100.0 

145.0 

145.0 

140.0 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

5,3 

3.4 

2.2 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

Sierra  Leone 

9,6 

9.1 

8.4 

9.0 

8.0 

9.0 

Tanzania 

1,2 

0.7 

1.4 

1,6 

1.5 

1.5 

Togo  3/ 

14.6 

12.8 

15.7 

12,0 

10.0 

12.0 

Uganda 

0.1 

0,2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0,3 

Zaire 

4.5 

5,0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5,0 

AFRICA 

966.3 

1,072.9 

1,110,0 

1,188.1 

1,420.4 

1,334,4 

Fiji 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

0.3 

India 

3,4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Indonesia 

16.7 

34.3 

39.0 

45.0 

60.0 

75.0 

Malaysia 

60,7 

130,0 

167.0 

227.0 

230.0 

275.0 

Papua  New  Guinea 

28,5 

32,7 

34.0 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

Philippines 

4,8 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

Solomon  Islands 

0,7 

1,3 

2.0 

2.5 

2,6 

2.7 

Sri  Lanka 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1,5 

1.5 

Vanuatu/New  Hebrides 

0.8 

1.2 

1.1 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Western  Samoa 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0,7 

0,5 

0.5 

ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

118.5 

214.6 

258.1 

325.7 

343,9 

404.0 

WORLD 

1,638.3 

1,946.3 

1,991.5 

2,185.9 

2,354.2 

T -1 J 

2,360.7 

Qt- 

1/ 

Lucia,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.   3/   Includes  some  cocoa  marketed  from  Ghana. 
4/   Includes  cocoa  marketed  through  Benin. 
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World  conmercial  production  of  deciduous  fruit 
and  table  grapes  for  the  1988/89  season  is 
currently  estimated  at  ^,681,800  tons,  4 
percent  above  the  1987/88  volume.  Given 
generally  favorable  growing  conditions,  the 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine 
crops  fared  well,  particularly  in  Europe, 
recording  gains  of  3-14  percent  on  the  season. 
This  more  than  offset  reductions  in  cherry  and 
table  grape  output. 

The  1989/90  production  and  marketing  year  for 
Northern  Honisphere  apples  and  pears  began  July 
1  with  preliminary  estimates  of  18,152,400  tons 
of  apples  and  4,338,200  tons  of  pears.  While 
current  forecasts  point  to  a  sli^t  increase  in 
apple  production  in  North  America,  pear 
production  is  expected  to  decline  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  Inclement  weather 
throu^out  Europe  dampened  prospects  for  both 
apples  and  pears.  Total  European  apple  output 
for  1989/90  is  projected  at  11,719,800  tons, 
down  from  13,216,900  tons  a  year  ago.  An 
8-percent  reduction  is  expected  in  the  European 
pear  crop. 

World  conmercial  production  of  stone  fruits 
during  1989  is  expected  to  total  8,687,600 
tons,  up  from  8,511,200  tons  a  year  ago. 
Etespite  weather  damage  to  the  apricot  crops  in 
Argentina,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  production 
is   forecast  at  a  record   1,169,300  tons, 


marginally  above  the  volume  harvested  last 
season.  The  1989  peach  and  nectarine  pack  is 
forecast  to  increase,  based  on  strong  crops 
projected  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  World 
cherry  production  is  expected  to  decline  for 
the  second  consecutive  year.  Total  output  is 
currently  forecast  at  1,233,100  tons,  down  2 
percent  from  last  season,  but  11  percent  below 
the  volume  harvested  in  1987.  World  cherry 
producing  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  were  plagued  by  a  variety  of  weather 
and  disease  probleris.  Some,  like  the  Uiited 
States,  are  still  expected  to  harvest  a  larger 
crop  than  last  year.  However,  most  producers 
witnessed  a  decline  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  1989  crop.  In  West  Germany, 
uproo tings  have  lowered  overall  production 
potential. 

Although  a  preliminary  1989  forecast  is  not  yet 
available  for  the  Ihited  States,  world 
production  prospects  for  table  grapes  appear 
extremely  favorable.  With  the  exception  of 
Greece  and  the  Lftiited  States,  table  grape  crops 
in  all  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are 
expected  to  exceed  the  volume  harvested  last 
season.  The  record  crops  forecast  for  all 
producing  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
can  only  hei^ten  the  potential  of  the  1989 
world  crop. 


Bemadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 


TABLE  11 


NORTHERN  HEMSPHERE  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  AND  TABLE  GRAPE  PRODUCHON 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 
1987/88       1988/89      1989/90  1/ 


Apples 

18,152.2 

19,500.8 

18,152.4 

Pears 

4,590.4 

4,707.9 

4,338.2 

Apricots 

921.4 

1,049.3 

1,059.0 

Cherries 

1,377.9 

1,246.8 

1,216.1 

Peaches/nec  tar ines 

5,219.6 

5,415.8 

5,630.1 

Table  grapes 

4,022.4 

3,829.9 

N/A 

TOTAL 

34,283.9 

35,750.5 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Apple  and  pear  data  are  on  a  July/ June  production  and  marketing 

year.  All  other  fruit  data  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis  (1987, 

1988,  and  1989). 
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Table  12 


VORLD  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 

1987/88       1988/89 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
NORTH  AMERICA: 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
Total 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY: 
Belgium/Luxembourg 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Greece 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Total 

OTHER  EUROPE: 
Austria 
Hungary 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

Total  Europe 

ASIA: 
Japan 
Taiwan 
Total 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Australia 
Chile 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


505.9 

615.4 

4,875.5 

5,996.8 


236.3 
46.5 

1,985.4 

1,077.4 
288.2 

2,273.0 
340.0 
971.4 
263.7 

7,481.9 


205.9 

1,064.4 

46.4 

70.6 

169.0 

1,680.0 

423.0 

3,659.3 

11,141.2 


997.9 

16.3 

1,014.2 

18,152.2 


451.7 

624.3 

4,153.8 

5,229.8 


271.6 
90.2 

1,925.6 

2,467.0 
286.2 

2,442.5 
363.0 
821.2 
234.4 

8,901.7 


295.7 

1,130.8 

45.2 

90.0 

435.5 

1,800.0 

518.0 

4,315.2 

13,216.9 


1,042.0 

12.1 

1,054.1 

19,500.8 


1989/90  1/ 

450. 

0 

525. 

4 

4,366. 

5 

5,341. 

9 

279. 

1 

85. 

0 

1,900. 

3 

1,740. 

,0 

259. 

,7 

2,080. 

,0 

393. 

,0 

740, 

.0 

286, 

.1 

7,763, 

.2 

250 

.9 

1,050 

.0 

45 

.2 

99 

.0 

211 

.5 

1,700 

.0 

600 

.0 

3,956 

.6 

11,719.8 


1,075.0 

15.7 

1,090.7 

18,152.4 


940.0 

964.2 

N/A 

324.0 

344.0 

N/A 

630.0 

650.0 

N/A 

382.8 

352.0 

N/A 

525.5 

490.0 

N/A 

2,802.3 

2,800.2 

N/A 

20,954.5 

22,301.0 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  January  1990 


October  1989 
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WORLD  COMMERCIAL  PEAR  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 

1987/88       1988/89 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


Total  Northern  Hemisphere 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Australia 
Chile 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


1/   Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  January  1990 


1989/90  1/ 


NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

27.6 

25.0 

.  23.6 

Mexico 

54.8 

50.1 

44.9 

United  States 

853.0 

781.1 

763.9 

Total 

935.4 

856.2 

832.4 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY: 

Belgium/ Luxembourg 

91.5 

84.0 

74.2 

Denmark 

3.9 

6.0 

6.0 

France 

439.8 

343.7 

331.2 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

294.1 

498.2 

322.0 

Greece 

94.1 

110.0 

92.7 

Italy 

900.6 

986.5 

855.5 

Netherlands 

140.0 

84.0 

94.0 

Spain 

518.8 

458.9 

539.0 

United  Kingdom 

63.4 

31.7 

29.3 

Total 

2,546.2 

2,603.0 

2,343.9 

OTHER  EUROPE: 

Austria 

35.9 

53.8 

46.1 

Norway 

4.9 

7.5 

2.1 

Sweden 

9.4 

11.3 

10.8 

Switzerland 

65.5 

169.0 

80.9 

Turkey 

370.0 

380.0 

370.0 

Yugoslavia 

146.6 

173.0 

180.0 

Total 

632.3 

794.6 

689.9 

Total  Europe 

3,178.5 

3,397.6 

3,033.8 

ASIA: 

Japan 

476.5 

454.1 

472.0 

211.2 

227.2 

N/A 

150.0 

128.0 

N/A 

80.0 

110.0 

N/A 

15.5 

15.8 

N/A 

197.9 

195.0 

N/A 

654.6 

676.0 

N/A 

5,245.0 

5,383.9 

N/A 

October  1989 
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Table  14 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  APRICOT  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 

1987  1988 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France 
Greece 
Italy 
Spain 
Turkey 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Australia 
Chile 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
Total 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


1/   Preliminary 


96.8 
109.8 
198.7 
140.5 
250.0 
104.3 

21.3 
921.4 


12.4 
29.5 
11.8 
8.7 
41.9 
104.3 

1,025.7 


94.6 

153.9 

195.8 

164.2 

320.0 

92.8 

28.0 

1,049.3 


23.0 
29.5 
12.5 
8.5 
44.2 
117.7 

1,167.0 


Table  15 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CHERRY  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 
1987 


1989 

1     1/ 

134. 

8 

85. 

0 

186. 

,6 

161. 

,0 

350. 

.0 

106. 

,6 

35. 

,0 

1,059, 

,0 

16. 

.5 

28. 

.7 

16, 

.0 

9 

.0 

40 

.1 

110 

.3 

1,169.3 


1988 


1989  1/ 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Canada 
France 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 
Spain 
Turkey 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Australia 
Chile 
Total 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


15.4 
101.2 
250.9 

34.5 

158.4 

-     18.8 

65.4 

195.0 

357.5 

180.8 

1,377.9 


6.1 

6.3 

12.4 

1,390.3 


13.2 

72.8 

232.8 

37.5 

144.0 

18.4 

42.0 

210.0 

276.1 

200.0 

1,246.8 


7.1 

8.6 

15.7 

1,262.5 


14.3 
100.1 
205.9 

30.7 
135.0 

14.5 

60.0 

180.0 

285.6 

190.0 

,216.1 


6.5 
10.5 
17.0 

1,233.1 


1/   Preliminary 
October  1989 
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Table  16 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  PEACH  &  NECTARINE  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


'i 

•A 

t\'. 


1'' 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Canada 
France 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Spain 
Turkey 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Australia 
Chile 

New  Zealand 
South  Africa 
Total 

WORLD  PRODUCTION 


1987 

1988 
45.6 

1989     1/ 

44.9 

47.0 

487.9 

460.0 

552.1 

543.8 

590.1 

580.0 

1,542.0 

1,476.1 

1,650.0 

212.3 

202.9 

204.7 

230.0 

264.5 

265.0 

588.1 

654.9 

797.0 

235.0 

280.0 

250.0 

1,257.7 

1,369.7 

1,204.3 

77.9 

72.0 

80.0 

5,219.6 

5,415.8 

5,630.1 

181.1 

260.0 

250.0 

73.0 

75.0 

65.0 

147.0 

151.4 

160.0 

28.0 

28.5 

32.2 

148.9 

151.0 

147.9 

578.0 

665.9 

655.1 

5,797.6 


6,081.7 


6,285.2 


1/   Preliminary 


1) 


n 


fij 


Table  17 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  TABLE  GRAPE  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Spain 

United  States 
Yugoslavia 
Total 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
Argentina 
Chile 

South  Africa 
Total 


1987 


1988 


1989  1/ 


122.4 

130.0 

131.0 

296.6 

318.6 

310.0 

1,619.5 

1,427.4 

1,475.0 

307.7 

295.7 

297.0 

324.2 

335.6 

345.0 

503.7 

426.9 

485.0 

649.8 

722.4 

N/A 

198.5 

173.3 

187.5 

4,022.4 

3,829.9 

N/A 

110.0 

120.0 

140.0 

370.0 

440.0 

495.0 

95.6 

95.8 

98.0 

575.6 

655.8 

733.0 

4,598.0 


WORLD  PRODUCTION 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  N/A  =  not  available  until  January  1990 


4,485.7 


N/A 
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HONEY  PRODUCTION  HIGHER  IN  SELECTED  COUNIKIES 


Honey  production  for  1989  in  selected  major 
producing  countries  is  forecast  at  696,530 
tons,  up  1  percent  from  the  revised  1988 
harvest  of  687,255  tons.  These  countries 
produce  approximately  tvo-thirds  of  the  world's 
total,  according  to  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  statistics. 

Canadian   production  for  1989,  forecast  at 
31,500  tons,  is  down  14  percent  from  last  year 
reflecting   poorer  climatic  and  field  crop 
conditions.   In  the  three  Prairie  Provinces, 
\4uch  account  for  about  60  percent  of  Canadian 
hcaiey  production,  hive  yields  are  expected  to 
be  down  sharply  from  the  1988  level  despite  a 
hot,  sunny,  and  dry  sumner  that  is  normally 
conducive  to  high  yields.   Reasons  for  the 
decline  center  on  reduced  plantings  of  optimum 
bee  forage  such  as  canola.  In  addition,  low 
soil  moisture  levels  caused  plant  stress  during 
the  important  bloom  period  and  reduced  nectar 
yields.   Most  prairie  producers  reported  a 
generally  lower  rate  of  bee  activity  in  1989 
compared  to  last  year.  Mexico's  honey  outturn 
for  1989  is  forecast  at  52,530  tons,  14  percent 
more   than  the  previous  year,   because  of 
favorable  weather  in  the  main  producing  states. 
Nomal  rains  in  the  the  main  producing  state  of 
Yucatan  provided  abundant  wild  flowering  before 
and  during  the  peak  of  honey  flow.   Citrus 
fruit  is  the  predominant  flowering  source  in 
Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  and  Vera  Cruz,  while 
there  are  many  flower  varieties  in  the  Central 
and  southern  states.   Resources  to  control 
Africanized   bees  have  now   focused  around 
Tamaulipas   and  Veracruz.   Honey  output  is 
expected  to  decline  in  the  foreseeable  future 
because   many  part-time  producers  use  poor 
management  practices,  lack  economic  resources, 
and    cannot    control    the   progressive 
Africanization  of  their  hives.  U.S.  1989  honey 
output  is  expected  to  total  80,000  tons,  down 
17   percent  from  last  year.   The  lack  of 
available  flora  in  the  k^  producing  state  of 
North  Dakota  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
decline. 

Argentina's  1989  honey  output  (October  1988 
throu^  March  1989  season)  is  forecast  at 
38,000  tons,  a  decline  of  8,000  tons  or  17 
percent  from  last  year's  revised  estimate. 


Lack  of  rain  in  May-October  1988  in  all  honey 
areas,  plus  hot,  dry  weather  in  January  and 
February  1989  in  the  main  producing  province  of 
Buenos  Aires  were  the  reasons  cited  for  the 
expected  reduction.  In  an  effort  to  expand  the 
honey  production  season,  some  producers  move 
tlieir  hives  during  the  fall  to  northern  Entre 
Rios  province  vAiere  early  citrus  blossoming 
begins,  then  move  the  hives  back  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  September  or  October.  Brazil's  1989 
honey  production  is  forecast  at  38,000  tons, 
possibly  a  new  record,  although  the  forecast  is 
only  2,000  tons  hi^er  than  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  favorable 
weather  allowing  excellent  flowering  and  good 
yields  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  producers.  However,  expansion  in  this 
commodity  is  primarily  driven  by  a  need  for 
additional  sources  of  income  in  the  rural 
economy.  This  sector  is  part  of  the  so-called 
"inforrnal  econony,"  which  has  expanded 
dramatically  in  the  past  4  years  in  Brazil.  In 
1989,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  90,000 
honey  producers  compared  with  less  than  50,000 
five  years  ago. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  largest  honey 
producer,  honey  production  for  1989  is  forecast 
at  225,000  tons,  up  5,000  tons  from  the  1988 
aop.  The  favorable  forecast  is  a  reflection 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colonies  in  the 
private  sector  and  improvements  in  management. 
Honey  produced  in  the  private  sector  accounts 
for  65  percent  of  total  production.  The 
industry  continues  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
building  materials  for  apiaries,  ecpjipment  for 
transporting  hives,  and  queen  and  worker  bees. 
Qiina,  the  second  largest  producer  in  the 
world,  is  expecting  a  honey  crop  of  180,000 
tons  in  1989,  24,000  tons  more  than  last  year's 
revised  estimate,  but  24,000  tons  below  the 
bumper  1987  crop.  In  order  to  meet  domestic 
demand,  plans  have  been  made  to  install  26 
large  apiaries  in  10  provinces.  The  central 
government  and  regional  agencies  had  already 
invested  more  than  8.5  million  yuan  ($2.3 
million)  in  the  project,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  1990.  Although  Chinese  officials 
expect  honey  production  to  increase,  most  of 
the  increases  are  expected  to  occur  from 
expanding  the  number  of  colonies  as  opposed  to 
improving  yields. 
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Australian  honey  output  for  1989  is  forecast  at 
27,500  tons,  the  same  as  the  revised  1988 
outturn.  The  current  season,  like  last  year, 
has  begun  wet.  Therefore,  production  is 
unlikely  to  increase  until  1990,  v^en  it  is 
hoped  seasonal  conditions  will  return  to  a  more 
normal  pattern.  About  80  percent  of  Australian 
honey  is  derived  from  the  nectar  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees,  the  renaining  from  ground 


flora  such  as  Patterson's  Curse  (Echium 
plantagineum) ,  alfalfa,  and  clovers.  In 
February  1989,  the  New  South  Wales  (NSW) 
Government  banned  honey  imports  from  China, 
France,  Greece,  Hungary,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ban 
was  imposed  to  protect  NSW  from  the  exotic 
disease,  chalk  brood. 


Frank  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 


HONEY  PRCOmCM,  SELECIID  OOUTOIEES 
(Metric  Tons) 


CXXMRY  AM)  RECICN 

NOEOH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 
Ihited  States 

TOTAL 

SOUm  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Brazil 

TOTAL 

EUROPE 
West  Germany 
USSR 
TOTAL 

ASIA 
CHINA 
Japan 
TOTAL 

OCEANgA 
Australia 

UQRLD 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


36,120  34,041  39,776  36,805  31,500 

56,000  54,000  47,850  46,140  52,530 

68,000  90,898  102,867  95,940  80,000 

160,120  178,939  190,493  178,885  164,030 


45,000       36,000       44,000       46,000       38,000 
28,000       27,000       30,500       36,000       38,000 

73,000       63,000       74,500       82,000       76,000 


11,000  16,000  16,000  18,000  18,000 
204,000  210,000  219,245  220,000  225,000 
215,000      226,000      235,245      238,000      243,000 


150,000      160,000      204,000      156,000      180,000 

7,225         5,553         6,023         4,870         6,000 

157,225      165,553      210,023      160,870      186,000 


26,871        25,077        28,000        27,500        27,500 
632,216      658,569      738,261      687,255      6%,530 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  532.2  million 
metric  tons,  up  2.0  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  6 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest, 
the  following: 


Important  changes  from  last  month  include 


India 


o   EC-12 


o   Iran 


o   East  Europe 


o   Pakistan 


o   Australia 


o   South  Africa 


o   Syria 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  53.0 
million  tons,  up  2.0  million  or  A  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  18  percent  from  last  year. 
Record  state-level  yields  were  reported  in 
major  northern  producing  states,  reflecting 
increased  input  usage  and  prolonged  cool  winter 
conditions. 

Production  is  estimated  at  79.4  million  tons, 
up  0.7  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  6  percent  from  1988.   The  increase  reflects 
larger  crops  in  Portugal  and  France  due  to 
higher  estimated  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  6.8  million  tons,  up 
0.5  million  or  8  percent  from  last  month  and 
unchanged  from  last  year.   The  increase  is  due 
to  higher  estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  42.3  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  yield  is 
estimated  for  the  record  Polish  crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  14.4 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  14  percent  from  last  year. 
Yields  are  forecast  up  owing  to  favorable 
winter  weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.5  million  tons, 
down  1.3  million  or  9  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  11  percent  from  last  year.   Harvested 
area  and  yields  are  estimated  down  due  to 
extended  spring  dryness  in  the  major  producing 
states. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.7  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  24  percent  from  last  year's  record 
harvest.   The  estimated  yield  is  reduced 
because  of  very  dry  weather  in  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  17  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  50  percent  from  last  year.  The  decline  is 
due  to  a  lower  yield  estimate. 


COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  807.8  million 
tons,  up  2.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  11  percent 
from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  223.3  million  tons, 
up  2.9  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  49  percent  from  last  year's  crop.   An 
increase  in  estimated  corn  output  more  than 
offset  a  decline  in  the  sorghum  production 
estimate. 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  105.5  million  tons, 
up  2.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  8  percent  from  last  year.   Higher  barley  and 
oat  output  is  expected  while  corn  prospects  are 
lower. 


51: 


Sudan 


Production  is  forecast  at  3.7  million  tons,  up 
0.4  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  24  percent  from  last  year.   The  gain  is 
due  to  higher  millet  area  and  increases  in 
sorghum  area  and  yield.   Sorghum  production  is 
estimated  at  3.4  million  tons. 
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Morocco 


China 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.4  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  10  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  11  percent  from  last  year.   Yield 
estimates  for  corn  and  barley  are  revised 
upward. 

Production  is  estimated  at  93.7  million  tons, 
down  1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  1  percent  from  last  year.   The  corn 
production  estimate  is  lowered  to  76  million 
tons,  down  1  million  tons  from  last  month 
despite  an  area  increase  of  300,000  hectares. 
Severe  drought  this  summer  in  Shandong, 
Heilongjiang,  and  Liaoning  Provinces  is 
expected  to  reduce  corn  yields  significantly. 


Australia 


o   Argentina 


Production  is  estimated  at  6.4  million  tons, 
down  0.8  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  3  percent  from  last  year.   Oat  area 
and  yields  are  estimated  down  due  to 
unfavorably  wet  planting  conditions  and  the 
subsequent  failure  of  late  planted  oats  in  many 
areas.   Barley  area  and  yields  are  estimated 
down  slightly  due  to  extended  dryness  in  the 
eastern  grain  belt. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.3  million  tons, 
down  0.6  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  54  percent  from  last  year.   Dry  weather 
during  planting  has  lowered  area  estimates  for 
corn  and  sorghum. 
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o   India 


o   Nigeria 


o   Syria 


o   Venezuela 


o   Mexico 


Production  is  estimated  at  31.4  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  1  percent  from  last  year. 
Insufficient  summer  rainfall  in  the  millet 
heartland  of  northwest  India  is  estimated  to 
have  reduced  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  8.2  million  tons, 
down  0.5  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  4  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decrease  is  due  to  lower  corn  area  and  yield 
estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  0.4  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  45  percent  from  last  month, 
and  down  85  percent  from  last  year.   Lower  area 
and  yield  are  estimated  for  barley. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  20  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  37  percent  from  last  year.   The 
decline  is  attributed  to  lower  sorghum  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.8  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  late 
arrival  of  the  summer  rainy  season  led  to 
reductions  in  area  and  yield  for  both  sorghum 
and  summer  barley  crops. 


RICE  (MILLED-BASIS) ;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
330.9  million  tons,  down  0.5  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  slightly  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is 
projected  at  a  record  325.9  million  tons.   U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.0 
million  tons,  down  5  percent  from  last  season.   Important  changes  from  last 
month  include  the  following: 

o   Pcikistan         Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons, 

down  0.5  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  5  percent  from  last  year's 
flood-affected  crop.   Yields  are  estimated  down 
because  of  October  rainfall  damage  to  mature 
crops  in  Sind  Province. 

OILSEEDS;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  214.6  million  tons,  down 
0.7  million  tons  from  last  month  but  up  12.0  million  or  6  percent  from  last 
year's  output.   U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.7  million,  up  0.2  million 
or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  19  percent  from  last  year. 
Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  154.9  million,  down  0.9  million  or  1 
percent  from  last  month  but  up  2  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  107.9  million 
tons,  down  0.4  million  from  last  month  but  up  12.9  million  or  14 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


o  United  States 


o  China 


Production  is  estimated  at  52.7  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  10.6  million  or  25  percent  from 
last  year.   The  increase  is  due  to  an  improved 
yield  forecast. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.3  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  3  percent  from  last  year.   Drought 
conditions  in  Heilongjiang  and  Shandong 
Provinces  in  northern  China  are  expected  to 
reduce  soybean  yields  to  the  lowest  levels 
since  1985/86. 


*   Cottonseed;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.2  million 
tons,  up  0.4  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but  down  1.0  million 
or  3  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month 
include: 


I 


o   United  States 


o  India 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  and  down  1.2 
million  or  22  percent  from  last  year.   The  upward 
adjustment  is  due  to  slightly  increased  harvested 
area  and  yield  estimates. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  up  6 
percent  from  last  year.   Higher  cotton  yields  are 
expected  following  a  favorable  summer  monsoon 
growing  season. 


in  j 
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o  Pakistan 


Production  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  tons,  up 
0.1  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  and  up  7 
percent  from  last  year's  flood-affected  crop. 
Increased  production  is  attributed  to  higher 
cotton  area,  along  with  increased  yields  from  a 
mild  summer  growing  season  in  Punjab  Province. 


o  Brazil 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month  but  up  2 
percent  from  last  year.  Yields  are  reduced 
because  of  dry  weather  conditions  in  Bahia  and 
reported  boll  weevil  problems  in  other 
northeastern  states. 


*   Peanuts;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.5  million 
tons,  down  0.8  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  down  0.8 
million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last 
month  include: 


o  United  States 


o  China 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.9  million  tons,  down 
0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  but  up  4 
percent  from  last  year.   Both  area  and  yield  are 
estimated  down  slightly  from  last  month. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.5  million  tons,  down 
0.7  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month  and 
down  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  year. 
Reports  from  the  Chinese  Government  indicate  that 
oilseed  production  will  be  lower  this  year  due  to 
a  drop  in  area  and  drought-reduced  yields  in 
northern  production  areas. 

Sunfloverseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.7 
million  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  7 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 

o  USSR  Production  is  estimated  at  6.5  million  tons,  up 

0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and  up 
0.3  million  or  6  percent  from  last  year.   Early 
harvest  reports  indicate  yield  prospects  are 
improved  over  last  season. 

Rapeseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.5  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.0  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year. 

Flaxseed:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.0  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  19  percent 
from  last  year. 

Copra:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

Palm  Kernels:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  7 
percent  from  last  year. 

Palm  Oil:   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  10.0  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  and  up  0.7  million  or  7  percent 
from  last  year. 


COTTON:   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.6  million 
bales,  up  0.7  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  down  3.5 
million  or  4  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.5 
million  bales,  up  0.6  million  from  last  month  but  slightly  below  the  1988/89 
estimate.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include  the  following: 


United  States 


Production  is  estimated  at  12.1  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  21  percent  from  last  year.   Both  area  and 
yield  prospects  have  increased  slightly  since 
last  month. 


India 


Production  is  estimated  at  8.7  million  bales, 
up  0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  5  percent  from  last  year.  Well-distributed 
rainfall  in  the  winter  cropping  region  in  the 
south  has  improved  yield  prospects  there.   A 
typhoon  that  came  ashore  in  the  southeastern 
state  of  Andhra  Pradesh  on  November  8  has 
probably  damaged  some  cotton  in  the  blossom 
stage,  but  should  have  provided  beneficial 
moisture  to  cotton  outside  the  damaged  area. 


Pakistan 
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Brazil 


Egypt 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  a  record  7.1  million 
bales,  up  0.2  million  or  3  percent  from  last 
month,  and  up  8  percent  from  last  year's  record 
(though  flood-affected)  crop.  The  increased 
forecast  is  attributed  to  higher  harvested  area 
and  a  mild  summer  growing  season  in  the  Punjab, 
which  promoted  increased  boll  formation. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.6  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  8  percent  from  last  year.   Downward 
revisions  are  based  on  reported  harvest  results 
from  the  northeastern  growing  areas. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.5  million  bales, 
down  0.1  million  or  6  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  7  percent  from  last  year.   Lower 
harvested  area  and  lower-than-expected  yields 
account  for  the  reduction. 

Production  is  estimated  at  11.5  million  bales, 
up  0.5  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  down  9  percent  from  last  year.   Harvest 
progress  reports  from  major  growing  areas 
indicate  higher-than-expected  yields. 
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TABLE  3 
Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


... 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- 

--Production--- 

Country/Region    : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88  1988/89  1989/90  : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

---Mill 

on  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mi llion  Metric  Tons 

... 

World               : 

219.9 

218.4 

225.7 

2.28 

2.29 

2.34 

2.36  : 

501.7 

500.8 

530.2 

532.2 

United  States         : 

22.6 

21.5 

25.1 

2.53 

2.29 

2.21 

2.21   : 

57.4 

49.3 

55.6 

55.6 

Total  Foreign         : 

197.2 

196.9 

200.6 

2.25 

2.29 

2.36 

2.38  : 

444.4 

451.5 

474.6 

476.6 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 

43.2 

42.1 

44.5 

:   2.74 

2.68 

2.84 

2.85   : 

118.6 

112.9 

127.5 

126.9 

Argentina         : 

4.8 

4.7 

5.7 

:   1.84 

1.72 

1.93 

1.93  : 

8.8 

8.1 

11.0 

11.0 

Australia         : 

9.1 

8.9 

8.9 

:   1.36 

1.58 

1.49 

1.40 

12.4 

14.1 

13.8 

12.5 

Canada 

13.5 

13.0 

13.6 

:   1.93 

1.23 

1.76 

1.76 

26.0 

16.0 

24.0 

24.0 

EC-12 

15.9 

15.5 

16.3 

:   4.50 

4.82 

4.81 

4.88 

71.4 

74.8 

78.7 

79.4 

95.4 

96.6 

96.8 

:   2.34 

2.39 

2.44 

2.45 

223.6 

231.0 

236.1 

236.7 

Brazi I 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

:   1.76 

1.68 

1.55 

1.55 

6.1 

5.8 

4.8 

4.8 

China 

28.8 

28.8 

29.8 

:   2.98 

3.00 

3.05 

3.05 

:   85.8 

86.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6 

:   3.78 

4.24 

3.97 

4.00 

:   39.8 

45.1 

42.0 

42.3 

Egypt 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

:   4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76 

:    2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */ 

:     5.1 

4.7 

4.9 

:   1.01 

1.14 

1.11 

1.13 

:    5.2 

5.4 

5.4 

5.6 

Japan 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:   3.19 

3.62 

3.30 

3.61 

:    0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

USSR 

:    46.7 

48.1 

47.5 

:   1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

1.87 

:   83.3 

84.4 

89.0 

89.0 

Other  Foreign 

:    58.6 

58.3 

59.2 

:   1.75 

1.85 

1.87 

1.91 

:   102.2 

107.6 

110.9 

113.0 

India 

:    23.1 

22.6 

23.6 

:   1.92 

2.00 

2.16 

2.25 

:   44.3 

45.1 

51.0 

53.0 

Iran 

:     6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

:   0.98 

1.08 

1.00 

1.08 

:    6.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

Mexico 

:     0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

:   4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11 

:    3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe 

:     0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

:   4.24 

5.01 

5.05 

5.03 

:    4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

4.3 

Pakistan 

:     7.7 

7.3 

7.5 

:   1.56 

1.73 

1.89 

1.92 

:   12.0 

12.7 

14.2 

14.4 

South  Africa 

:     1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

:   1.81 

1.78 

1.69 

1.48 

:    3.1 

3.5 

3.1 

2.7 

Turkey 

:     8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

:   1.49 

1.71 

1.38 

1.38 

:   13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Others 

:     9.4 

9.7 

9-5 

:   1.72 

1.79 

1.69 

1.67 

:   16.1 

17.4 

16.1 

15.9 

*/  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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TABLE  4 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


«!t> 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

TOTAL  COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

:   ---Mill 
:   323.0 

ion  Hectares- -- 
327.2   326.8 

— Metric  Tons 
2.45    2.23 

Per  Hectare--- 
2.46    2.47 

---Million  Met 
791.7   729.1 

ric  Tons- 
805.2 

World 

807.8 

United  States 

:    35.4 

32.8 

36.9 

6.10 

4.56 

5.97 

6.05 

215.9 

149.6 

220.4 

223.3 

Total  Foreign 

':       287.6 

294.4 

289.9 

2.00 

1.97 

2.01 

2.02 

575.8 

579.5 

584,8 

584.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    23.5 

20.9 

22.2 

2.41 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

56.6 

49.9 

54.2 

52.8 

Argentina 

:     4.4 

3.0 

3.6 

2.99 

2.22 

2.95 

2.90 

13.1 

6.7 

10.9 

10.3 

Australia 

4.6 

4.4 

4.2 

1.55 

1.52 

1.56 

1.52 

7.2 

6.7 

7.2 

6.4 

Canada 

8.0 

7.1 

8.2 

3.21 

2.76 

2.83 

2.83 

25.5 

19.7 

23.2 

23.2 

South  Africa 

:     4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

1.73 

2.68 

1.89 

1.89 

7.9 

12.4 

8.8 

8.8 

Thailand 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.50 

2.50 

2.57 

2.57 

2.9 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

Major  Importers 

107.7 

106.6 

103.7 

2.66 

2.57 

2.71 

2.74 

286.8 

273.7 

281.6 

284.2 

Eastern  Europe 

:    17.8 

18.2 

18.2 

3.58 

3.33 

3.79 

3.79 

63.9 

60.8 

69.1 

69.1 

EC-12 

19.0 

19.3 

18.6 

4.33 

4.61 

4.31 

4.35 

82.4 

88.9 

80.7 

81.0 

Other  W.  Europe 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.50 

3.52 

3.97 

3.97 

10.8 

11.3 

12.3 

12.3 

Mexico 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

1.87 

1.81 

1.90 

1.89 

14.5 

13.8 

15.0 

14.8 

USSR 

59.5 

57.8 

55.5 

1.91 

1.69 

1.86 

1.90 

113.7 

97.5 

103.0 

105.5 

Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

3.14 

3.40 

3.11 

3.08 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  Foreign 

156.5 

166.8 

164.0 

1.49 

1.53 

1.52 

1.51 

232.4 

255.9 

249.0 

247.6 

Brazil 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

1.87 

1.91 

1.88 

1.88 

25.4 

26.7 

26.3 

26.3 

China 

28.7 

27.8 

28.7 

3.33 

3.39 

3.33 

3.26 

:     95.8 

94.3 

94.7 

93.7 

India 

:    36.3 

39.5 

39.5 

0.65 

0.80 

0.81 

0.79 

23.5 

31.6 

31.9 

31.4 

I ndones  i  a 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

Nigeria 

9.4 

10.1 

9.9 

0.72 

0.84 

0.85 

0.83 

:      6.8 

8.5 

8.7 

8.2 

Phi lippines 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Turkey 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

2.17 

2.29 

2.08 

2.08 

9.3 

10.0 

9.1 

9.1 

Others 

57.8 

64.4 

61.1 

1.08 

1.17 

1.12 

1.13 

62.5 

75.1 

68.7 

69.2 

BARLEY 

World 

:    79.6 

77.9 

75.1 

2.27 

2.14 

2.21 

2.25 

:    180.6 

166.9 

166.6 

168.9 

United  States 

■     4.1 

3.1 

3.4 

2.83 

2.06 

2.61 

2.61 

':            11.5 

6.4 

8.8 

8. a 

Total  Foreign 

:    75.6 

74.8 

71.7 

2.24 

2.15 

2.19 

2.23 

:    169.1 

160.6 

157.8 

160.1 

Australia 

:     2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

1.46 

1.47 

1.52 

1.48 

3.5 

3.3 

3.6 

3.4 

Canada 

5.0 

4.2 

4.7 

2.79 

2.46 

2.57 

2.57 

14.0 

10.2 

12.1 

12.1 

China 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

1.78 

1.92 

2.05 

2.05 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

Eastern  Europe 

:     4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

3.79 

3.73 

3.76 

3.80 

:     16.3 

16.2 

16.4 

16.6 

EC-12 

:    12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

3.83 

4.13 

3.89 

3.91 

46.8 

50.6 

46.0 

46.2 

Other  W.  Europe 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

3.13 

3.27 

3.71 

3.74 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

Turkey 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

1.88 

2.12 

1.82 

1.82 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

USSR 

30.7 

29.7 

28.0 

1.91 

1.50 

1.68 

1.75 

58.4 

44.5 

47.0 

49.0 

Others 

12.8 

13.7 

12.4 

1.02 

1.22 

1.12 

1.15 

13.0 

16.8 

14.3 

14.3 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
NOVEMBER  1989 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.    Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


■Yield--- 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj, 
Oct.    Nov. 


— Production--- 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj, 
Oct.    Nov. 


N 

Uorld 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
South  Africa 
Thai  land 


Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Maj .  Import. 


2/ 


Other  Foreign 
Brazi  I 
Canada 
Ch  i  na 
Egypt 
India 
I ndones  i  a 
Phi  I ippines 
Z  i  mbabwe 
Others 

IGHUM 


World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Argentina 

Australia 

China 

India 

Mexico 

Nigeria 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Thai  land 

Others 


-Mi  1 1  ion  Hectares- 


---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare-- 


25.0 

125.1 

128.6 

24.0 

23.5 

26.3 

01.1 

101.6 

102.2 

8.0 

7.1 

7.3 

2.6 

1.7 

2.2 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

21.9 

22.2 

22.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

3.7 

4.0 

3.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

71.1 

72.3 

72.8 

13.2 

13.5 

13.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

20.2 

19.6 

20.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

5.5 

5.9 

6.0 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

22.8 

23.7 

23.6 

41.9 

44.2 

44.4 

4.3 

3.7 

4.3 

37.6 

40.5 

40.1 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.0 

5.3 

4:9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

9.1 

9.8 

9.6 

3.58 


7.50 


2.65 


3.19 


5.31 


2.70 


3.63 


7.18 


2.71 


3.64 


7.32 


2.69 


— Million  Metric  Tons — 
447.4   399.1   466.5   467.7 

179.6  125.0   189.2   192.8 

267.7  274.1   277.3   274.9 


2.35 

2.91 

2.63 

2.60      : 

18.8 

20.6 

19.3 

19.0 

3.46 

2.76 

3.41 

3.35      : 

9.0 

4.7 

7.5 

7.2 

1.93 

3.10 

2.13 

2.13      : 

7.1 

11.7 

8.0 

8.0 

1.56 

2.63 

2.71 

2.71      : 

2.7 

4.2 

3.8 

3.8 

3.79 

3.81 

4.02 

4.00     : 

83.2 

84.4 

89.1 

88.4 

4.14 

3.72 

4.72 

4.66     : 

30.3 

27.3 

34.6 

34.1 

6.99 

7.07 

6.44 

6.70     : 

25.9 

28.6 

25.4 

25.6 

8.00 

8.55 

8.77 

8.77     . 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.65 

1.68 

1.69 

1.69 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

3.24 

3.62 

3.67 

3.56 

14.8 

16.0 

16.5 

16.0 

4.17 

4.19 

4.18 

4.18 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

2.33 

2.34 

2.32 

2.30 

165.7 

169.1 

168.9 

167.5 

1.88 

1.93 

1.89 

1.89 

24.7 

26.0 

25.5 

25.5 

7.02 

5.47 

5.71 

5.71 

7.0 

5.4 

5.8 

5.8 

3.92 

3.95 

3.85 

3.74 

:          79.2 

77.4 

77.0 

76.0 

4.97 

5.21 

5.33 

5.33 

:            4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

1.00 

1.36 

1.33 

1.33 

:           5.5 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

1.79 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

:           4.8 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

:           4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1.80 

1.56 

1.63 

1.63 

:           2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

1.49 

1.54 

1.54 

1.54 

:         33.8 

36.4 

36.6 

36.2 

1.34 

1.24 

1.32 

1.30 

4.38 

4.00 

3.92 

3.75 

1.00 

0.99 

1.04 

1.04 

3.00 

1.79 

3.00 

3.00 

2.19 

1.63 

2.15 

2.15 

2.91 

2.92 

2.93 

2.93 

0.61 

0.66 

0.71 

0.71 

2.91 

2.49 

2.98 

2.94 

0.67 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

1.52 

1.58 

1.65 

1.65 

0.43 

0.83 

0.63 

0.69 

1.03 

1.39 

1.49 

1.49 

0.98 

1.03 

1.01 

1.01 

56.2 

54.8 

58.8 

57.8 

18.8 

14.7 

16.7 

16.0 

37.4 

40.1 

42.1 

41.8 

3.0 

1.3 

2.4 

2.1 

1.7 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

11.5 

4.0 

3.1 

4.1 

3.9 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

1.3 

4.4 

3.0 

3.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

8.9 

10.1 

9.9 

9.7 

OTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


•1: 
4 


&r 


... 

Area--- 

---Yie 

Id--- 

---Production--- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

OATS 

---Million  Hectares--- 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons- 

... 

World 

23.6 

22.2 

22.0 

1.84 

1.69 

1.83 

1.87 

43.3 

37.7 

40.9 

41. 

United  States 

2.8 

2.3 

2.8 

1.94 

1.40 

1.95 

1.95 

5.4 

3.2 

5.4 

5. 

Total  Foreign 

20.8 

20.0 

19.3 

1.82 

1.73 

1.81 

1.85 

37.9 

34.5 

35.5 

35. 

USSR 

11.8 

10.9 

10.0 

1.57 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

18.5 

15.3 

15.0 

16. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

1.96 

1.91 

1.91 

1.92 

6.8 

6.7 

7.8 

7. 

Argentina 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

1.30 

1.10 

1.39 

1.39 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0. 

Australia 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.32 

1.49 

1.33 

1.21 

:     1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1. 

Canada 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

2.37 

2.18 

2.15 

2.15 

:     3.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3. 

Sweden 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.63 

3.14 

3.64 

3.56 

:     1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1. 

Other  Foreign 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

2.27 

2.26 

2.29 

2.27 

12.5 

12.5 

12.7 

12. 

Ch  i  na 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.10 

1.19 

1.20 

1.20 

:     0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0. 

Eastern  Europe 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

2.79 

2.62 

2.74 

2.74 

:     4.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3. 

East  Germany 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.28 

3.30 

3.94 

3.94 

:     0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0. 

Poland 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

2.84 

2.62 

2.70 

2.70 

:     2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2. 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.12 

2.85 

2.77 

:     5.3 

5.5 

4.9 

4. 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1. 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

3.75 

3.75 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2. 

F  i  n I  and 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

3.14 

3.14 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1. 

Norway 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.87 

2.98 

3.68 

3.68 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

Others 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.06 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1. 

RYE 

1 

World 

15.6 

15.9 

16.3 

2.12 

2.07 

2.28 

2.30 

:    33.0 

33.0 

37.2 

37. 

United  States 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.82 

1.55 

1.77 

1.77 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0. 

Total  Foreign 

15.3 

15.7 

16.1 

2.13 

2.08 

2.29 

2.31 

:    32.5 

32.6 

36.9 

37. 

USSR 

9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

1.86 

1.83 

2.04 

2.04 

:    18.1 

18.5 

21.0 

21. 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

1.58 

1.04 

1.76 

1.76 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0. 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

2.72 

2.58 

2.74 

2.82 

10.0 

10.0 

10.7 

11. 

East  Germany 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

3.49 

2.93 

3.13 

3.13 

:     2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2. 

Poland 

2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.57 

2.51 

2.70 

2.80 

6.8 

7.2 

7.8 

8. 

Czechoslovakia 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0. 

EC-12 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

2.93 

3.05 

3.30 

3.30 

3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3. 

Denmark 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

3.77 

4.58 

5.04 

5.04 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0. 

West  Germany 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.89 

4.19 

4.68 

4.68 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1. 

Others 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.77 

2.02 

2.28 

2.26 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1. 

1/  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
2/  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


'4 

s 


- 

--Area-- 

---Yie 

d--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov.   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare---   : 

— Million  Metric  Tons — 

SOYBEANS                : 

World               : 

5A.U 

55.58 

57.76  : 

1.91 

1.71 

1.88 

1.87  : 

103.33 

95.00 

108.32 

107.91 

United  States         : 

23.06 

23.26 

23.91   • 

2.27 

1.81 

2.19 

2.20 

52.33 

42.12 

52.43 

52.70 

Total  Foreign 

31.08 

32.32 

33.86 

1.64 

1.64 

1.65 

1.63 

51.00 

52.89 

55.89 

55.20 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

14.78 

16.20 

16.50 

1.88 

1.83 

1.88 

1.88 

27.72 

29.60 

31.00 

31.00 

Argentina 

4.26 

4.00 

5.00 

2.28 

1.65 

2.10 

2.10 

9.70 

6.60 

10.50 

10.50 

Brazi I 

10.52 

12.20 

11.50 

1.71 

1.89 

1.78 

1.78 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.50 

Other  Foreign 

16.30 

16.12 

17.36 

1.43 

1.44 

1.43 

1.39 

23.28 

23.29 

24.89 

24.20 

Canada 

0.46 

0.53 

0.54 

2.75 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 

1.27 

1.15 

1.16 

1.16 

China 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30 

1.48 

1.45 

1.45 

1.36 

12.43 

11.65 

12.00 

11.30 

Eastern  Europe 

0.53 

0.56 

0.54 

1.31 

1.20 

1.44 

1.44 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.78 

EC-12 

0.56 

0.52 

0.60 

3.16 

3.17 

3.07 

3.06 

:   1.78 

1.64 

1.83 

1.84 

I  nd  i  a 

1.68 

1.80 

2.00 

0.58 

0.83 

0.80 

0.80 

0.98 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

Indonesia 

0.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.04 

1.04 

:   0.95 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

Paraguay 

0.62 

0.70 

0.76 

•   1.79 

2.01 

1.84 

1.84 

:   1.10 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

USSR 

0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

:   0.91 

1.16 

1.03 

1.03 

:   0.71 

0.88 

0.80 

0.80 

Others 

:   2.31 

2.18 

2.63 

:   1.46 

1.51 

1.54 

1.54 

:   3.37 

3.30 

4.07 

4.07 

COTTONSEED 

':      31.50 

33.75 

33.14 

':        0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

':      31.24 

32.20 

30.80 

World 

31.16 

United  States 

':        4.06 

4.83 

3.87 

':        1.29 

1.14 

1.10 

1.11 

':        5.23 

5.50 

4.24 

4.28 

Total  Foreign 

:  27.44 

28.91 

29.27 

':        0.95 

0.92 

0.91 

0.92 

':      26.01 

26.70 

26.55 

26.88 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.38 

1.34 

:   7.22 

7.07 

7.20 

7.20 

India 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.49 

0.49 

0.47 

0.49 

:   3.20 

3.60 

3.65 

3.81 

Pakistan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.70 

:   1.15 

1.16 

1.14 

1.15 

:   2.95 

2.90 

2.97 

3.09 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.33 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.32 

1.37 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.39 

4.58 

Others 

:   10.03 

10.03 

10.18 

:   0.81 

0.81 

0.82 

0.81 

:   8.16 

8.11 

8.34 

8.20 

PEANUTS 

World 

:   18.13 

19.13 

19.42 

:   1.12 

1.22 

1.18 

1.16 

:  20.33 

23.35 

23.30 

22.50 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

0.66 

:   2.62 

2.74 

2.96 

2.83 

:   1.64 

1.81 

1.97 

1.88 

Total  Foreign 

':      17.51 

18.47 

18.76 

:   1.07 

1.17 

1.11 

1.10 

:  18.69 

21.54 

21.33 

20.63 

Argentina 

:   0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

:   2.34 

1.79 

2.39 

2.39 

:   0.45 

0.27 

0.37 

0.37 

China 

:   3.02 

2.91 

2.90 

:   2.04 

1.95 

2.03 

1.90 

:   6.17 

5.69 

6.20 

5.50 

India 

:   6.74 

7.80 

8.10 

:   0.79 

1.15 

0.96 

0.99 

:   5.30 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.86 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

0.95 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

0.82 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   5.98 

5.94 

6.01 

:   0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

:   5.20 

5.21 

5.31 

5.31 

CONTINUED 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


- 

--Area-- 

: 

---Yield--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/891989/90  : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov.   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare —   : 

---M 

i 1 1  ion  Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED           : 

15.19 

15.18 

16.28  : 

1.36 

1.34 

1.32 

1.33  : 

20.65 

20.34 

21.53 

World               : 

21.69 

United  States         : 

0.72 

0.78 

0.71   : 

1.65 

1.05 

1.07 

1.07  : 

1.18 

0.81 

0.76 

0.76 

Total  Foreign        : 

14.48 

14.41 

15.56  : 

1.34 

1.36 

1.33 

1.34  : 

19.46 

19.53 

20.77 

20.92 

Argentina           : 
China             ■ 

2.06 

2.20 

2.90  : 

1.36 

1.32 

1.38 

1.38  : 

2.80 

2.90 

4.00 

4.00 

0.89 

0.94 

0.93  : 

1.40 

1.43 

1.45 

1.45   : 

1.24 

1.34 

1.36 

1.35 

EC-12              : 

2.21 

2.06 

2.04  : 

1.79 

1.88 

1.57 

1.57  : 

3.95 

3.87 

3.23 

3.21 

East  Europe         : 
USSR              : 

1.38 

1.31 

1.33  : 

1.73 

1.65 

1.84 

1.84  : 

2.39 

2.16 

2.45 

2.45 

4.16 

4.28 

4.30  : 

1.46 

1.44 

1.47 

1.51   : 

6.08 

6.16 

6.30 

6.50 

Others            : 

3.79 

3.62 

4.06  : 

0.80 

0.86 

0.85 

0.84  : 

3.02 

3.10 

3.44 

3.42 

RAPESEED                : 

World 

16.69 

17.89 

17.14 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25  . 

23.22 

22.53 

21.50 

21.49 

Total  Foreign 

16.69 

17.89 

17.14 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

23.22 

22.53 

21.50 

21.49 

Canada 

2.67 

3.67 

2.93 

1.44 

1.17 

1.08 

1.08 

3.85 

4.31 

3.16 

3.16 

China 

5.27 

4.93 

4.94 

1.25 

1.02 

1.13 

1.13 

6.61 

5.04 

5.60 

5.60 

EC-12 

1.86 

1.84 

1.60 

3.20 

2.83 

3.10 

3.10 

5.95 

5.20 

4.96 

4.95 

East  Europe 

0.92 

0.88 

0.99 

2.35 

2.49 

2.49 

2.49 

2.17 

2.19 

2.47 

2.47 

India 

4.51 

4.90 

4.80 

0.72 

0.86 

0.73 

0.73 

3.24 

4.20 

3.50 

3.50 

Others 

1.46 

1.66 

1.89 

0.96 

0.95 

0.96 

0.96 

1.40 

1.58 

1.81 

1.81 

FLAXSEED  . 

World 

:   4.02 

3.86 

4.13 

':       0.56 

0.44 

0.49 

0.49 

':        2.26 

1.70 

2.02 

2.02 

United  States 

:   0.19 

0.09 

0.09 

':        1.01 

0.45 

0.88 

0.88 

:   0.19 

0.04 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

':        3.83 

3.77 

4.04 

':        0.54 

0.44 

0.48 

0.48 

:   2.08 

1.66 

1.94 

1.94 

Argentina 

:   0.69 

0.55 

0.60 

:   0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

0.82 

:   0.55 

0.45 

0.49 

0.49 

Canada 

:   0.59 

0.50 

0.64 

:   1.23 

0.74 

0.92 

0.92 

:   0.73 

0.37 

0.59 

0.59 

India 

:   1.15 

1.35 

1.35 

:   0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

:   0.37 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

USSR 

:   1.07 

1.04 

1.10 

:   0.21 

0.21 

0.20 

0.20 

:   0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

Others 

:   0.33 

0.33 

0.35 

:   0.59 

0.65 

0.67 

0.67 

:   0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.24 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL 

:  139.67 
i  28.65 

145.39 
29.62 

147.88 
29.25 

:   1.44 
':       2.11 

1.34 
1.70 

1.40 
2.03 

1.40 
2.04 

:  201.03 
:  60.58 

195.13 
50.28 

207.46 
59.48 

206.76 

United  States 

59.70 

Total  Foreign 

:  111.02 

115.77 

118.64 

:   1.27 

1.25 

1.25 

1.24 

:  140.46 

144.85 

147.98 

147.06 

COPRA 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

:   4.32 

4.52 

4.70 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':       2.69 

2.91 

3.11 

3.11 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':   208.04 

202.56 

215.28 

214.58 

PALM  OIL  * 

: 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

':       8.39 

9.33 

9.97 

10.02 

*  Not  included  in  total  oilseeds 
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TABLE  7 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


:a 


-- 

-Area--- 

---Y 

ield--- 

— Production — 

Country/Region     : 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov.    : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

---Kilograms 

Per  Hectare---   : 

---Million  480 

-Pound  Bales--- 

World 

31.1 

33.9 

33.0 

567 

540 

531 

531 

81.0 

84.1 

79.9 

80.6 

United  States 

4.1 

4.8 

3.9 

791 

694 

676 

681 

14.8 

15.4 

12.0 

12.1 

Total  Foreign 

27.1 

29.1 

29.2 

533 

514 

511 

512 

66.2 

68.7 

67.9 

68.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.9 

13.4 

13.3 

763 

754 

753 

749 

45.1 

46.5 

45.1 

45.7 

Austral ia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1149 

1538 

1306 

1306 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

814 

885 

922 

968 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

China 

4.8 

5.5 

5.4 

:    876 

751 

816 

792 

19.5 

19.1 

19.5 

19.5 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

845 

718 

814 

774 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

Mexico 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

:    956 

1178 

917 

917 

:    1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

Pakistan 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

:    573 

578 

578 

573 

:    6.8 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

Sudan 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    427 

454 

450 

450 

:    0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Turkey 

:     0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

:    916 

919 

887 

887 

:    2.5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

USSR 

:     3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

:    700 

806 

726 

759 

:   11.3 

12.7 

11.0 

11.5 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

:    834 

848 

847 

847 

:    1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

:    13.9 

15.2 

15.5 

:    313 

293 

300 

300 

:   19.9 

20.5 

21.4 

21.4 

Argentina 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

:    547 

361 

385 

385 

:    1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Brazi I 

:     2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

:    355 

307 

336 

327 

:    3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

3.6 

India 

:     6.5 

7.4 

7.7 

:    247 

243 

240 

246 

:    7.4 

8.3 

8.5 

8.7 

Syria 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    751 

672 

844 

844 

:    0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

:     4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

:    346 

343 

351 

347 

:    7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  November 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  November  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
7.2  million  tons  (1 .5  percent)  and  ranged  from  -18.1  to  2.6  million  tons.  The 
November  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  -  ' 

1988/89  1/ 

REGION 

Difference              | 

Lowest     1    Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons —           | 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

1.5 

7.2 

-18.1                 2.6 

5 

3 

U.S. 

0.5 

0.4 

-1.2                0.1 

6 

2 

Foreign 

1.7 

7.2 

-18.2                3.8 

5 

3 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

1.0 

7.5 

-19.9                 4.9 

5 

3 

U.S. 

1.6 

3.1 

-7.5                  2.1 

7 

1 

Foreign 

1.1 

6.4 

-14.3                  5.5 

4 

4 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.6 

8.0 

-16.8                  2.5 

7 

1 

U.S. 

2.7 

0.1 

-0.2                  0.2 

4 

3 

Foreign 

2.6 

8.0 

-16.9                 2.6 

7 

1 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.4 

2.2 

-4.4                  3.6 

4 

4 

U.S. 

3.1 

1.6 

-2.7                  2.1 

2 

6 

Foreign 

3.7 

1.5 
Millie 

-2.3                  1.8 
•/7  480-lb.  Bales — 

5 

3 

COTTON 

World 

2.8 

2.2 

-6.5                2.7 

6 

2 

U.S. 

2.8 

0.3 

-0.8                 0.5 

4 

3 

Foreign 

3.0 

2.0 

-6.8                 2.2 

5 

3 

UNITED  STATES 

1.7 

Million  Bushels 

7 

CORN 

108 

-250                   94 

1 

SORGHUM 

2.6 

21 

-53                   14 

5 

3 

BARLEY 

2.1 

10 

-12                   24 

5 

3 

OATS 

1.6 

7 

-18                   16 

5 

2 

7/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  ttie  November  estimate  following  ttie  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


RAIN  IN  AUSTRALIA  TOO  LATE  TO  BENEFIT  WINTER  GRAINS 

Above  normal  rainfall  during  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  first  week  of 
November  significantly  improved  soil  moisture  reserves  in  Australia's 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  winter  grains  area.   The  rain  appeared  to  come 
too  late,  however,  to  benefit  wheat  and  barley  in  this  important  crop  region. 
Analysis  of  satellite  imagery  from  late  October  showed  winter  grains  in 
southern  Queensland  and  northern  New  South  Wales  were  drying  down  and  nearly 
ready  for  harvest.   Light  to  moderate  rainfall  in  southern  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  likely  benefited  less  mature  winter  grains,  but  southern  crop  areas 
were  not  as  short  of  soil  moisture  as  were  northern  areas.   The  recent  rain 
may  not  have  helped  winter  grains,  but  the  abundant  soil  moisture  in  southern 
Queensland  and  northern  New  South  Wales  should  greatly  benefit  cotton  and 
sorghum  which  will  soon  be  planted. 

RAIN  EASED  DRYNESS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Widespread  moderate  rainfall  in  late  October  and  early  November  eased 
chronically  dry  conditions  across  most  of  western  Europe  and  portions  of 
central  Europe.   The  region  experienced  dry  weather  and  generally  above  normal 
temperatures  through  last  summer  and  much  of  the  autumn.   The  dry,  warm 
weather  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn  facilitated  fieldwork,  but  dry 
soils  slowed  the  germination  and  establishment  of  fall  planted  grains  and 
oilseeds,  especially  in  France.   These  crops  will  now  have  some  time  to  grow 
before  entering  winter  dormancy,  although  decreasing  daylength  and  cooling 
temperatures  will  limit  growth.  Winter  crops  in  much  of  western  and  central 
Europe  will  likely  be  more  vulnerable  than  usual  to  extreme  winter  weather 
because  of  retarded  plant  development. 

DRYNESS  AND  FROST  IN  ARGENTINA 

Rainfall  accumulation  has  been  below  normal  in  most  of  Argentina's  summer  crop 
areas  this  spring  despite  a  modest  increase  of  rainfall  since  winter.   Light 
to  moderate  rain  in  early  November  eased  dryness  in  the  summer  crop  areas,  but 
soil  moisture  is  generally  limited  after  last  summer's  severe  drought.   Given 
the  limited  soil  moisture,  this  year's  crops  will  require  timely  rainfall  for 
normal  development.   In  addition  to  the  dryness,  temperatures  in  the  -1  to  -4 
degrees  Celsius  range  on  the  morning  of  October  31  may  have  harmed  winter 
grains  in  central  Buenos  Aires  Province.   Field  reports  indicate  these  winter 
grains  were  past  their  highly  frost-sensitive  flowering  stage  and  were 
beginning  grain  filling.   Winter  grain  yields  may  be  reduced  by  the  frost,  but 
damage  is  far  less  likely  than  if  the  frost  had  occurred  earlier  during 
flowering. 
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PRODUCTION  BRIEFS 


JAPAN;   CITRUS  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  UP 

Japanese  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.77  million  tons 
compared  to  2.67  million  last  year,  according  to  the  U.S.  agricultural 
counselor  in  Tokyo.   Production  is  up  because  of  a  4-percent  increase  in 
tangerine  production  to  2.48  million  tons.   Production  has  increased,  despite 
a  13-percent  drop  in  area  harvested,  because  tangerines  are  an  al;:ernate 
bearing  crop  and  this  is  an  on  year  for  yields.   Harvested  area  declined 
because  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  paying  farmers  to  reduce  mikan 
tangerine  production.   In  the  last  on  year  for  tangerines  1987/88  production 
was  2.94  million  tons  with  mikan  production  at  2.52  million;  this  year  mikan 
production  is  estimated  at  2.07  million  tons  or  18  percent  below  the  1987/88 
on  year  crop.   The  other  major  citrus  fruit  in  Japan  is  the  grapefruit-like 
Japanese  summer  orange  or  natsu-mikan.   Natsu-mikan  production  for  1989/90  is 
estimated  at  235,000  tons  up  3.5  percent  from  last  year,  but  down  18  percent 
from  1987/88.   The  area  planted  in  natsu-mikan  is  down  20  percent  from 
1987/88.  The  reduction  is  reportedly  due  to  increased  competition  from 
imported  grapefruit.   Orange  production,  excluding  natsu-mikan,  is  estimated 
at  60,000  tons  this  year  compared  to  58,000  tons  in  1988/89. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES;   FRESH  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  LOWERED 

Estimated  pineapple  production  in  the  Philippines  has  been  reduced  by  30,000 
tons,  from  1.66  million  in  April  to  the  current  level  of  1.63  million  tons. 
Excessive  rainfall  in  the  plantation  areas  of  Mindanao  caused  early  fruit 
maturation,  delayed  harvesting,  and  resulted  in  over-ripe  fruit,  much  of  which 
was  unfit  for  canning.   Even  after  the  onset  of  fair  weather  conditions,  fruit 
from  many  harvestable  fields  could  not  be  gathered  because  of  limited 
harvesting  capabilities. 


THAILAND;   REDUCTION  IN  FRESH  PINEAPPLE  CROP 

The  1989  estimate  of  fresh  pineapple  production  in  Thailand  has  been  reduced 
from  1.95  million  tons  to  1.90  million  because  mid-season  drought  conditions 
lowered  yields.   Although  3  percent  below  the  first  estimate,  released  in 
April  1989,  the  current  projection  indicates  output  this  season  will  still 
exceed  last  year's  record  volume  by  7  percent. 


VEST  GERMANY;   RENEWABLE  RESOURCES  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 

The  West  German  Government  has  announced  plans  to  support  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  crops  to  diesel  substitutes  and  bio-ethanol.   The  pilot  program 
is  scheduled  to  begin  in  1991  and  run  through  1995.  This  program  will  support 
an  existing  plant  in  Ahausen-Eversen  and  a  new  plant  under  construction  near 
Hannover,  with  an  annual  production  capacity  of  70,000  tons.  In  addition,  the 
program  provides  for  the  conversion  of  1,000  to  2,000  agricultural  engines  to 
consume  rapeseed  oil  as  a  substitute  for  diesel.   Proposals  for  three 
additional  processing  facilities  with  an  estimated  total  capacity  of  about 
100,000  tons  are  on  the  drawing  board. 
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ARGENTINA;   1988/89  CITRUS  ESTIMATES  REVISED 

Argentine  total  citrus  production  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  1.4  million 
tons,  up  15  percent  from  the  October  estimate  of  1.2  million  tons,  according 
to  the  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Buenos  Aires.   Production  is  still 
estimated  13  percent  below  the  revised  1987/88  crop  estimate  of  1,612,000  tons 
because  of  drought.   Lemons,  which  had  been  projected  at  only  290,000  tons, 
are  now  estimated  at  360,000  tons  compared  to  a  revised  1987/88  production 
level  of  500,000  tons.   Orange  production  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons 
compared  to  540,000  tons  projected  in  October,  although  this  is  down  from 
650,000  tons  harvested  last  year.   Tangerines  are  estimated  at  280,000  tons, 
up  from  the  240,000  tons  projected  earlier  and  286,000  tons  produced  last 
year.   Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  155,000  tons  versus  145,000  tons 
in  the  October  projection  and  176,000  tons  harvested  in  1987/88. 

CHINA;   NEW  PRODUCTION  TARGETS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  1990 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Fisheries  has  announced 
1990  production  targets  for  grain  and  other  crops.   The  1990  grain  target  is 
410  million  tons,  the  same  target  level  as  1989,  against  an  actual  production 
of  394  million  tons  in  1988  and  an  estimated  400  million  tons  this  year.   The 
cotton  target  for  1990  was  lowered  to  4.25  million  tons  (19.5  million  bales), 
down  from  this  year's  target  of  4.5  million  tons  (20.7  million  bales).   The 
1990  target  for  oil  crops  is  16  million  tons,  unchanged  from  this  year,  but 
the  combined  target  for  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  is  66  million  tons,  up  1 
million  from  the  target  level  for  1989.   The  Chinese  Government  estimates  that 
production  of  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  sugar  crops  fell  significantly  short  of 
target  levels  in  1989.   Chinese  agricultural  production  has  failed  to  reach 
target  levels  for  5  years  in  a  row,  and  the  Ministry  recognizes  the  1990 
targets  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve. 

VEST  GERMANY;   APPLE  CROP  LARGER  THAN  EARLIER  FORECAST 

According  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  counselor  in  Bonn,  post-harvest  assessments 
indicate  the  1989/90  commercial  apple  crop  in  West  Germany  will  exceed  the 
volume  previously  forecast.   The  earlier  forecasts  and  revised  estimates  are 
as  follows  in  1,000  metric  tons; 

October  1989         November  1989 


Commercial  production 
Non-commercial  production 
Total  production 


770 

970 

1,740 


825 

970 

1,795 
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FEATURE  COMMODITY  ARTICLES 


WORLD  PISTACHIO  PRODUCTION 


World  production  of  pistachios  has  expanded  significantly  during  the  past 
decade  despite  the  exaggerated  biennial  yield  cycle  characteristic  of  this 
crop.   Preliminary  assessments  of  commercial  production  during  the  1989/90 
season  appear  to  verify  this  pattern.   While  the  combined  forecast  of  67,700 
metric  tons  (in-shell  basis)  represents  an  off-year  decline  of  14  percent,  it 
potentially  ranks  as  a  record  off-year  production  volume,  as  well  as  the  third 
largest  world  crop  harvested  to  date.   Since  most  producing  countries  are 
reporting  larger  output  this  season,  the  projected  downturn  stems  from  an 
off-year  crop  of  12,700  tons  in  the  United  States.   Good  quality,  large-sized 
nuts  appear  to  be  the  norm  this  season.  The  percentage  of  nut  blanking  is 
reportedly  low  to  average. 

Near-record  pistachio  production  is  forecast  in  Turkey  with  a  crop  of  30,000 
tons.   The  increase  reflects  favorable  growing  conditions,  normal  on-year 
production  gains,  and  an  expansion  in  bearing  tree  numbers. 

Greek  growers  are  expected  to  harvest  a  3,500-ton  pistachio  crop  during  the 
1989/90  season,  a  gain  of  17  percent  over  last  season,  but  below  early 
projections  due  to  rain  damage  at  blossoming.   Italy's  production  prospects 
were  dampened  by  persistent  drought  conditions  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months.   However,  late-season  rains  resulted  in  a  substantial  recovery 
in  yield  potential.   The  1989/90  harvest  is  now  expected  to  total  3,500  tons, 
substantially  above  last  season's  heavily  pruned  crop,  but  still  well  below 
Italy's  production  capacity  during  an  on-year.   Structural  improvements 
provided  for  under  new  EC  regulations  and  the  Integrated  Mediterranean 
Programs  are  expected  to  gradually  strengthen  the  pistachio  industries  in  both 
Greece  and  Italy.   The  production  aids  are  intended  to  stabilize  production  at 
levels  necessary  to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  improve  product  quality,  and 
further  marketing  goals. 
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Greece 
Italy 
Syria 
Turkey 
United  States 


TABLE  9 
WORLD  PISTACHIO  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons  -  In-shell  Basis) 

1985/86     1986/87     1987/88    1988/89     1989/90  1/ 


2.3 

2.3 

4.0 

3.0 

3.5 

2.0 

0.3 

4.0 

0.3 

3.5 

12.0 

14.3 

12.5 

17.9 

18.0 

33.0 

20.0 

25.0 

15.0 

30.0 

12.3 

34.0 

15.0 

42.6 

12.7 

TOTAL 
1/  Preliminary 


61.6 


70.9 


60.5 


78.8 


67.7 


Note:  Iran  is  excluded  from  this  report  due  to  lack  of  current,  verifiable 
information. 
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WORLD  WALNUT  PRODUCTION 


The  world's  leading  walnut  producing  countries  are  expected  to  harvest  a 
1989/90  crop  of  463,200  tons  (in-shell  basis),  3  percent  below  the  1988/89 
level.   Production  in  the  United  States  is  projected  at  190,500  tons,  up  2 
percent  from  last  year  due  to  good  weather.   Reportedly,  quality  is  good  and 
the  percentage  of  sound  nuts  is  1  percent  greater  than  last  year. 

China's  1989/90  walnut  harvest  is  projected  at  151,000  tons,  15  percent  below 
the  record  1988/89  volume.   Even  though  this  season  is  an  off-year  in  the 
bearing  cycle,  growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  in  most 
regions,  and  the  number  of  bearing  trees  has  increased  due  to  recent 
plantings.   Late  season  rains  in  Yunnan  Province  delayed  harvesting,  but 
reportedly  had  only  a  minimal  effect  on  crop  volume  or  quality.   Two  of  the 
smaller  producing  provinces,  Guizhou  and  Beijing,  experienced  severe  drought 
conditions  throughout  the  season. 

During  the  late  1970' s,  China's  Ministry  of  Forestry  recognized  the  walnut 
industry  as  an  important  source  of  cash  income  for  farmers,  as  well  as  an 
effective  method  of  erosion  control.  To  date,  the  Ministry  of  Forestry 
continues  its  active  support  of  the  industry  via  research  programs  on  improved 
varieties  and  cultivation  techniques.   In  addition,  grafted  seedlings  and 
pesticides  are  provided  at  subsidized  prices  along  with  free  extension 
services  that  instruct  and  assist  growers  on  top  grafting,  pruning,  planting 
densities,  proper  fertilizer  application,  and  irrigation  methods. 

Walnut  production  in  Turkey  has  been  declining  for  several  years.   The  1989/90 
crop  is  currently  pegged  at  62,000  tons,  3  percent  less  than  last  year,  and, 
potentially,  the  smallest  crop  harvested  during  the  past  30  years.   The 
downward  trend  can  be  attributed  to  drier  weather  in  recent  years  and 
declining  tree  numbers.   High  domestic  prices  for  walnut  lumber  have 
encouraged  tree  cuttings  in  excess  of  plantings. 

France,  India,  and  Italy  are  smaller-volume  walnut  producers.  The  1989/90 
French  harvest  is  currently  forecast  at  24,700  tons,  15  percent  greater  than 
the  1988/89  volume,  due  to  favorable  weather  conditions  and  the  normal 
recovery  in  yield  potential  following  a  poor  crop.   Walnut  production  in  Italy 
is  projected  to  rebound  to  18,000  tons.   An  on-year  in  the  bearing  cycle  and 
generally  good  growing  conditions  are  expected  to  offset  the  steady  reduction 
in  harvested  area  and  declining  productivity  of  Italy's  old  walnut  trees. 
Prospects  for  India's  1989/90  walnut  crop  were  dampened  by  generally  abnormal 
weather  patterns  throughout  the  season.   Output  during  the  1989/90  season  is 
expected  to  equal  last  year's  volume  of  17,000  tons.   A  crop  of  20,000  tons  is 
considered  normal.   Damp  weather  has  not  only  delayed  harvesting  of  the  crop 
by  approximately  2  weeks,  but  also  has  caused  shells  to  develop  hull  marks. 
Reportedly,  kernel  quality  has  not  been  affected. 
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TABLE 

10 

WORLD  WALNUT 

PRODUCTION 

(1,000 

Met 

ric  Tons  - 

-  In-shell  Bas 

is) 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

China 

121.9 

115.0 

147.0 

177.1 

151.0 

France 

23.3 

27.9 

26.5 

21.5 

24.7 

India 

22.0 

23.0 

20.0 

17.0 

17.0 

Italy 

14.0 

12.0 

20.0 

11.0 

18.0 

Turkey 

70.0 

68.0 

65.0 

64.0 

62.0 

United  States 

198.7 

163.3 

224.1 

186.9 

190.5 

TOTAL 

449.9 

409.2 

502.6 

477.5 

463.2 

1/  Preliminary 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PRUNES 


France,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  States  are  the  leading  commercial  producers 
of  dried  prunes  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.   Their  combined  output  of  dried 
prunes  for  the  1989/90  season  is  expected  to  increase  by  15  percent  over  last 
season  to  an  estimated  222,970  tons.   A  near-record  pack  of  185,970  tons  is 
being  projected  for  the  United  States.   Reportedly,  the  pack  is  in  good 
condition  and  heavy  yields  are  anticipated,  despite  minor  hail  damage  in 
areas.   The  dry-away  ratio  is  expected  to  be  near  normal. 


some 


Dried  prune  production  in  Yugoslavia  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.  The  1989/90  pack  is  forecast  at  14,000  tons,  up  9  percent 
from  last  year,  mainly  due  to  a  larger  fresh  plum  crop.   However,  current 
assessments  of  the  Yugoslav  industry  point  to  a  gradual  long-term  decline 
given  the  imbalance  between  the  present  removal  rate  of  old  and  diseased  trees 
vis-a-vis  new  plantings. 

France's  1989/90  prune  pack,  currently  estimated  at  23,000  tons,  is  expected 
to  be  the  smallest  produced  since  the  1980/81  season.   Although  some  of  the 
decline  reflects  the  normal  drop  in  yield  potential  following  a  record  crop, 
hail  storms  and  generally  unfavorable  weather  conditions  throughout  most  of 
the  growing  cycle  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  substantial  amount  of  fresh 
prunes.   Reportedly,  the  overall  quality  of  the  pack  is  satisfactory,  with 
larger  than  average  fruit  sizes. 

The  forecast  of  1988/89  dried  prune  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has 
been  revised  upward  from  the  May  1989  level  of  17,750  tons  to  18,197  tons. 
The  increase  reflects  a  larger  than  anticipated  pack  in  South  Africa. 
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TABLE  11 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  DRIED  PRUNES 


NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 
France 
Yugoslavia 
United  States 


TOTAL 


1987/88 

30,380 

12,387 

207,745 

250,512 


1988/89 

41,000 

12,873 

140,610 

194,483 


1989/90  1/ 

23,000 

14,000 

185,970 

222,970 


SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


! 


Argentina  2/ 

11,000 

5,000 

N/A 

Australia  2/ 

1,749 

3,500 

N/A 

Chile  2/ 

9,000 

7,000 

N/A 

South  Africa  3/ 

2,752 

2,697 

N/A 

TOTAL 

24,501 

18,197 

N/A 

WORLD  TOTAL 

275,013 

212,680 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Estimate  as  of  May  1989 

3/  Revised  November  1989 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS  AND  SULTANAS 

The  1989/90  raisin/sultana  pack  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  forecast  at 
548,115  tons,  2  percent  below  the  1988/89  volume.   Although  output  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  third  consecutive  year  to  a 
near-record  level  of  336,115  tons,  prospects  do  not  appear  as  favorable  for 
the  other  leading  producers.   The  1989/90  Turkish  pack  is  projected  to 
decline  by  13  percent  to  130,000  tons,  primarily  due  to  a  dry  growing  season. 
The  impact  of  the  drought  was  partially  mitigated  by  irrigation  from  private 
wells  and  expansion  of  harvested  area  by  newly  bearing  vines.   The  continuing 
dry  weather  hastened  harvesting  and  enabled  growers  to  dry  and  pack  a  good 
quality  product. 

Greek  sultana  production  is  forecast  at  75,000  tons,  9  percent  smaller  than 
last  year,  due  to  early  season  drought  conditions,  high  winds  late  in  the 
growing  season,  and  scattered  rains  during  the  drying  stage.   These  factors 
compromised  both  size  and  coloring  quality  of  1989/90  Greek  pack.   The 
Government  does  not  encourage  area  expansion.   The  primary  emphasis  rests  on 
improving  yields,  eradicating  phyloxera  disease,  and  producing  a  better 
quality  product. 

The  1989/90  pack  in  Mexico  is  currently  forecast  at  7,000  tons,  down  more 
than  one-third  from  last  year,  due  to  heat  stress  during  flowering  and  the 
continuing  diversion  of  grapes  for  fresh  market  sale.   The  quality  of  this 
season's  pack  is  reportedly  excellent  with  a  high  sugar  to  acid  ratio. 
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TABLE  12 
WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  RAISINS/SULTANAS 


(Metric 

Tons  -  Packed 

Weight  Basis) 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Greece 

40,000 

82,000 

75,000 

Mexico 

11,250 

11,000 

7,000 

Turkey 

110,000 

150,000 

130,000 

United  States 

303,947 

315,776 

336,115 

Total 

465,197 

558,776 

548,115 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Argentina  2/ 

6,600 

4,000 

N/A 

Australia  3/ 

74,029 

60,000 

N/A 

Chile  2/ 

13,500 

16,200 

N/A 

South  Africa  3/ 

27,448 

20,587 

N/A 

Total 

121,577 

100,787 

N/A 

WORLD  TOTAL 

586,774 

659,563 

N/A 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Forecast  as  of  May  1989 

3/  Revised  November  1989 


NOTE:   U.S.  data  reported  on  packed  weight  basis.   Data  for  Afghanistan  and 
Iran  not  available. 
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USSR  SPRING  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


USSR  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  spring  wheat.   During  the  1979-1988 
period,  Soviet  total  wheat  production  averaged  83.8  million  tons  annually,  of 
which  spring  wheat  averaged  38.9  million  tons.   Spring  wheat  production  in  the 
USSR  peaked  in  1973  with  an  output  of  60.3  million  tons  and  declined  to  30.0 
million  last  year.   The  reduction  in  spring  wheat  production  is  the  result  of 
a  steady  shift  of  area  from  wheat  to  coarse  grains,  fodder  crops,  and  fallow. 
Spring  wheat  yields  have  shown  no  significant  increase  during  the  last  two 
decades  although  annual  swings  have  recently  been  somewhat  dampened  by 
increased  summer  fallow  associated  with  the  Intensive  Technology  program. 

Soviet  spring  wheat  production  is  unique  and  dynamic.   Most  spring  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  "New  Lands",  the  area  extending  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Volga 
river  eastward  to  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  mountains.   Cultivation  of  the 
New  Lands  began  in  the  mid-1950' s  with  spring  wheat  replacing  the  native 
steppe  grasses.   The  climate  is  characteristically  harsh  and  capricious  with 
meager,  unreliable  rainfall.   The  growing  season  is  a  narrow  window  demanding 
intense  farm  operations,  such  as  planting,  over  vast  areas.   In  comparing  the 
New  Lands  with  the  spring  wheat  areas  of  the  American  northern  Great  Plains  or 
the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  differences  are  greater  than  the 
similarities.   The  New  Lands  have  superior  soils,  different  cultivars,  and, 
importantly,  lie  much  farther  north. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  personnel  traveled  August  23-September  8,  1989, 
in  several  of  the  main  Soviet  spring  wheat  regions  in  the  New  Lands.   The 
purpose  was  to  study  the  economic  and  technical  aspects  of  the  production  and 
utilization  of  spring  wheat.   Areas  visited  included  Saratov  (Volga  economic 
region),  Orenburg  (Ural  economic  region),  Barnaul  (West  Siberia  economic 
region),  and  Tselinograd  (Kazakhstan  economic  region).   This  report  summarizes 
the  observations  made  and  information  obtained  during  that  trip. 

The  1989  spring  wheat  crop  had  just  been  harvested  or  was  being  harvested 
during  the  team's  visit.   The  itinerary  unfortunately  did  not  include  some  of 
the  most  drought-affected  areas  of  the  New  Lands.   Observed  yields  were 
variable  but  in  general  were  at  or  below  the  lO-year  average.   This  year's 
spring  wheat  crop  had  excellent  sowing  conditions  and  good/very  good 
vegetative  growth,  but  excessive  temperatures  and  drought  beginning  at  the 
early  reproductive  stage  negatively  affected  yield.  Crop  quality,  however, 
was  judged  as  excellent. 
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Perestroika  is  changing  the  economic  structure  in  general,  and  agriculture  in 
particular,  causing  a  re-evaluation  of  traditional  economics,  technologies, 
and  practices  associated  with  the  production  of  spring  wheat.   The  spring 
wheat  producers  —  "sovkhoz"  (state  farm)  directors  —  visited  are  excellent 
agronomists  and  farmers.   Expertise  is  based  on  experience,  a  history  of  trial 
and  error.   Farmers  must  operate  within  the  context  of  a  poorly  developed 
infrastructure,  for  example,  transport,  processing,  and  storage. 

Farm  directors  are  able  to  exercise  greater  control  of  their  own  operations 
than  possible  two  years  ago.   In  this  new  age  of  cost  consciousness, 
flexibility  allows  producers  to  determine  the  proper  mix  of  commodities  grown, 
input  levels,  and  capital  expenditures.  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
correct  management  of  local  resources  in  terms  of  economics  and  rural  human 
needs. 

In  light  of  the  severe  climate,  competent  farm  management  is  a  necessity  in 
the  spring  wheat  zone.   Cereal  production  is  a  marginal  operation  in  this 
region  where  extensive  livestock  production  would  perhaps  be  a  more  rational 
use  of  the  land.   In  the  New  Lands,  the  great  majority  of  farms  are  large, 
mixed  operations.   The  choice  of  commodities  produced  depends  on  the  farm's 
structure,  local  climate,  and  needs,  with  attention  paid  to  prices  and 
relative  commodity  profitabilities.   Many  farm  directors  feel  that  crop 
rotations  have  previously  been  excessively  rich  in  cereals  and  deficient  in 
fodder  and  oilseeds.   Experimentation  is  readily  apparent  in  the  form  of  new 
crop  trials,  such  as  early-maturing  corn  and  sorghums  to  be  used  as  fodder, 
sowing  of  winter  wheat,  increased  use  of  direct  combining,  and  rethinking  of 
traditional  concepts,  including  the  relevance  of  summer  fallow. 

Plant  breeding  support  is  somewhat  equivocal — old  varieties  tend  to  be  the 
dominant  field  cultivars.   The  more  western  spring  wheat  areas  visited, 
Saratov  and  Orenburg,  tended  to  devote  relatively  more  of  their  wheat  area  to 
durum  than  the  eastern  New  Lands.   The  old  variety  Kharkhov  46  commonly 
covered  over  75  percent  of  all  durum  area.   Saratov  29,  bred  over  30  years 
ago,  is  still  the  predominant  spring  bread  wheat.  Breeders  face  the  difficult 
quest  for  higher  yields  while  being  aware  of  the  need  for  stable  yields  in  the 
recurring  years  of  drought. 

The  issue  of  Intensive  Technology  (IT)  is  enigmatic.   This  program,  which, 
began  in  1985,  is  designed  to  increase  grain  yields  by  means  of  improved 
agronomics.   Winter  wheat  grown  in  European  USSR  has  received  the  main 
emphasis,  with  IT  centered  on  higher  rates  of  agrochemical  applications  and 
clean  summer  fallow.   The  concept  of  IT,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the 
region,  being  different  in  the  New  Lands.   There,  IT  may  be  defined  as 
adequate  agronomic  practices  and  minimum  costs  in  the  context  of  a  marginal 
agricultural  climate.   Soviet  IT  is  not  to  be  confused  with  intensive  cereals 
management  as  seen  in  western  Europe. 
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SPECIFIC  AGRONOMIC  OBSERVATIONS 


Wheat  Varieties 


0  Bread  ("strong")  wheat 

o 

Saratov  29  (the  most  commonly  sown  variety),  36, 
55 

39,  42, 

0 

Albidum  A3 

o 

Lutestsens  62,  68 

0 

Vega 

o 

Omsk  9 

0 

Altai  81 

0 

Tselinny  60,  87 

o 

Novosibirsk  67 

0 

Altaiski  Neva 

0 

Tselinny  Jubilee 

o  Du 

rum  wheat 

o 

Kharkov  46  (the  most  commonly  sown  variety), 36 

0 

Bezenchuk  131 

0 

Melianopus  26,  69 

0 

Saratov  40,  41,  57 

o 

Orenburg  2,  10 

o 

Altaika  80 

Common  Spring  Wheat  Diseases  in  the  New  Lands: 
Leaf  Rust  (Puccinia  graminis  tritici) 


Loose  Smut  (Ustilago  tritici) 
Bunt  Smut  (Tilletia  spp.) 
Root  Rot  (Helminthosporum  spp.) 
o  Root  Crown  Rot  (Fusarium/Gibberella  spp. ) 


Weeds/Weed  Control; 

o  Wild  Oats  (Avena  fatua)  are  the  greatest  problem. 

0  The  new  emphasis  on  cost-accountability  has  led  to  reduced/no 
use  of  herbicides,  somewhat  weedier  fields,  and  increased 
emphasis  on  cultivation  practices  to  control  weeds. 

o  Eloxan,  Avidex,  Fargo,  and  2-4, D  were  mentioned  as  herbicides 
in  common  use. 
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Cultivation/Phenology  Schedule  for  Spring  Wheat: 


Augus  t / Sep  t ember 
November /March 
April/May 

Late  May/Early  June 

June  25-July  10 
July  25-August  31 


Fall  fertilizer  /broadcast  /disc 

Plowing/moisture-snow  retention 

Phosphorus  application,  seedbed 
preparation,  sowing  (May  10-15  peak) 

Apply  herbicides,  pesticides, 
fungicides 

Reproductive  Stage 

Harvest 


Crop  Rotations; 


o  7-field  rotations  were  most  commonly  reported,  for  example: 

o  fallow/perennial  grasses 

o  durum 

o  bread  wheat 

o  barley 

o  barley 

o  corn 

o  millet 

o  6-field  rotations  also  were  mentioned,  for  example: 

o  perennial  grasses 

o  durum 

o  durum 

o  peas 

o  bread  wheat 

o  oats 


Tillage  practices: 

o  Fallow,  a  common  practice  since  roughly  1982,  now  occupies 

about  15  percent  of  the  arable  area, 
o  Minimum  tillage  is  practiced  in  some  areas,  particularly  near 

Barnaul,  Western  Siberia. 

o  Planting  by  calendar  date  is  not  emphasized.  Many  farms 
reportedly  use  staggered  planting  dates  and  sow  several 
varieties  in  order  to  reduce  risks. 

o  Some  farm  directors  said  that  new  seed  was  purchased  only 
once  every  3-5  years. 

o  Farms  often  plant  winter  crops,  spring  crops,  and  late  grain  crops 
(corn,  millet,  sorghum)  in  order  to  ensure  some  degree  of  output 
stability. 
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o  Fodder  crop  experimentation,  with  surprisingly  good  results  at 
nearly  55  degrees  north  latitude,  was  quite  evident.   Early 
maturing  corn  and  sorghum  varieties  from  Krasnodar,  Moldavia, 
Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia  are  being  tested. 

o  Concern  was  expressed  over  soil  degradation  and  loss  of  organic 
matter,  in  part  related  to  the  common  practice  of  removing  the 
straw  from  fields  for  use  as  livestock  fodder.   Some  farm  directors 
are  beginning  to  leave  varying  amounts  of  straw  in  the  field. 

o  Snow  retention  practices  during  the  winter  are  of  great  importance 
in  northern  Kazakhstan  where  a  reported  80  percent  of  the  moisture 
needed  during  the  vegetative  period  was  derived  from  snow-melt. 

o  Direct  combining  is  gaining  popularity.   Farmers  report  a  yield 
increase  of  10  percent  over  the  two-stage  (swath  and  combine) 
method,  although  some  loss  of  quality  was  noted. 

o  Grain  losses  were  attributed  to  2-stage  harvesting,  pneumatic 

cleaning  during  harvest,  poor  weather  at  harvest,  and  poor  quality 
combines. 


Fertilizer  Use: 

o  The  low  average  annual  precipitation  precludes  intensive  fertilizer 
application  and  often  inhibits  fertilizer  efficiency.    Some  farms 
apply  fertilizers  only  once  every  2-4  years. 

o  No  shortage  of  phosphorus  or  nitrogen  fertilizers  was  reported. 
Production  Costs: 

o  In  Saratov,  the  following  breakout  of  spring  wheat  production 

costs  was  given: 

Percent  of  Total  Cost 


wages 

seed  costs 

fuel,  lubrication 

fertilizer 

transport 

repair/amortization 

other 


15 
21 

5 
10 

8 
27 
14 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist   (202)  382-8882 
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Table    13 


USSR:     WHEAT  YIELDS 

1955-1988 
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Table   14 


USSR:     WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

1955-1988 
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AFRICAN  1989/90  TOTAL  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  1/ 


African  total  grain  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  83.9  million  tons, 
down  7.2  million  or  8  percent  from  last  year's  record  harvest.   This  year's 
crop,  however,  is  the  continent's  second  largest.   The  performance  of  the  1989 
summer  rainfall  season  was,  in  general,  very  good  with  timely,  generous 
precipitation.  Locusts  posed  no  serious  threat  to  grain  crops  this  year 
although  grasshoppers  have  caused  local  damage  in  West  Africa. 

In  North  Africa,  total  grain  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  20.8 
million  tons,  up  0.6  million  or  3  percent  from  1988/89.   Morocco  harvested  a 
bumper  7. A  million  ton  grain  crop.   Wheat  and  barley  production  in  Tunisia 
totaled  0.6  million  tons,  up  from  last  year,  but  still  an  extremely  small  crop. 

In  East  Africa,  total  grain  output  for  1989  is  estimated  at  19.1  million  tons, 
down  1.3  million  or  6  percent  from  1988.   An  average  crop  of  4.4  million  tons 
is  estimated  for  Ethiopia,  although  small  harvests  are  expected  in  the 
northern  regions.   Output  in  the  Sudan  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons,  down 
from  last  year's  record  of  5.1  million,  but  a  good  harvest  nevertheless. 
Drought  affected  sorghum  and  millet  production  in  the  subsistence  agricultural 
areas  of  western  and  northern  Sudan,  but  rainfall  was  favorable  in  the  eastern 
mechanized  region.   A  record  grain  harvest  of  4.8  million  tons  is  estimated 
for  Tanzania. 

In  West  Africa,  total  grain  production  this  year  is  estimated  at  21.0  million 
tons,  down  2.2  million  or  9  percent  from  last  year's  record.   This  year's 
grain  output  is  the  region's  third  largest.   Rainfall  associated  with  the  1989 
June  through  October  north/south  movement  of  the  Intertropical  Convergence 
Zone  was  generally  favorable.   Exceptions  included  Niger  and  Cape  Verde  where 
grain  production  is  estimated  significantly  lower  than  in  1988. 

In  Central  Africa,  total  grain  production  is  estimated  at  2.1  million  tons, 
virtually  unchanged  from  last  year. 

In  Southern  Africa,  grain  output  is  estimated  at  20.8  million  tons,  down  4.4 
million  or  17  percent  from  1988.   The  reduction  is  attributed  primarily  to 
lower  corn  production  in  South  Africa.   Last  year's  South  African  corn  harvest 
of  11.7  million  tons  was  the  impetus  behind  the  region's  1988  bumper  harvest. 
The  1989  South  African  corn  crop  will  be  planted  during  November/December  1989 
and  harvested  from  May  through  July  of  next  year. 

1/  Total  grain  production  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  wheat,  coarse  grains,  and 
paddy  (rough)  rice.  Regions  are  defined  in  the  accompanying  grain  production 
table. 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist   (202)  382-8882 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


The  forecast  for  1989/90  world  centrifugal  sugar  production  is  105.7  million 
tons  (raw  value).   This  represents  a  reduction  of  1  percent  (1.6  million  tons) 
from  the  first  forecast  in  May  1989  and  100,000  tons  above  the  revised  1988/89 
outturn.   World  sugar  production  from  cane  is  forecast  at  67.8  million  tons, 
down  1  percent  from  1988/89,  while  sugar  from  beets  is  up  2  percent  to  37.9 
million  tons. 

In  the  European  Community  (EC),  which  accounts  for  14  percent  of  the  world's 
total,  1989/90  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  14.7  million  tons,  1  percent 
more  than  the  May  forecast  but  1  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.   In  France, 
the  largest  sugar  producer  in  the  EC,  the  forecast  is  4.1  million  tons,  6 
percent  (272,000  tons)  less  than  produced  last  year.   The  1989/90  sugar  yields 
are  forecast  to  be  the  second  highest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  last  year's 
harvest.   In  the  United  Kingdom  output  is  forecast  down  4  percent  from  May  and 
6  percent  from  the  previous  year.   A  very  mild  winter  in  the  United  Kingdom 
coupled  with  an  early  spring  and  summer  drought  led  to  lowered  expectations 
for  the  beet  crop.   Although  the  early-season  weather  led  to  fears  of 
extensive  aphid  infestation  and  predictions  of  a  virus  yellows  epidemic, 
farmers  took  the  necessary  precautions  so  neither  condition  was  a  problem. 
Partially  offsetting  the  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  2-percent 
increase  from  the  May  forecast  in  Italy.   The  favorable  weather  that  boosted 
beet  production  in  the  north  and  central  producing  areas  more  than  offset  a 
20-percent  drop  in  southern  Italy.   Italian  sugar  output  for  1989/90  is 
expected  to  be  up  by  14  percent  (221,000  tons)  from  the  below-average  1988/89 
crop. 

In  India,  the  world's  largest  sugar  producer,  the  forecast  for  1989/90  sugar 
production  is  10.4  million  tons,  down  5  percent  (530,000  tons)  from  May  but  3 
percent  more  than  the  previous  season.   High  prices  and  increased  area  planted 
to  sugarcane,  resulting  in  a  larger  cane  crop,  are  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  the  increase  over  last  year.   However,  continued  price 
competitiveness  from  khandsari  and  gur  units  is  expected  to  cause  major 
diversions  of  sugarcane  away  from  mills  again  this  year. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second  largest  producer,  the  forecast  for 
1989/90  sugar  production  is  9.0  million  tons,  5  percent  (500,000  tons)  less 
than  expected  in  May  but  1  percent  more  than  last  year.   Although  harvested 
area  is  estimated  to  be  down  by  30,000  hectares,  this  year's  sugar  outturn  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  a  year  ago  because  of  more  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  the  increasing  use  of  intensive  technology.   This  year's 
potential  harvest  is  reportedly  one  of  the  best  in  recent  years.   However, 
frequent  rains  during  the  peak  of  harvest  and  chronic  infrastructure  problems, 
including  shortages  of  fuel,  transportation  bottlenecks,  a  lack  of  refining 
equipment,  and  a  shortage  of  spare  parts,  could  hinder  production  of 
centrifugal  sugar.   Consequently,  the  harvest  and  processing  pace  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  last  year,  which  continued  until  snow  fell,  leaving  many 
beets  to  go  to  waste  in  the  fields. 

In  Brazil,  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  7.5  million  tons,  down  7  percent 
(600,000  tons)  from  the  earlier  forecast  and  13  percent  less  than  produced  in 
1988/89.   The  reduction  in  sugar  output  is  a  direct  result  of  an  increase  in 
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demand  for  fuel  alcohol.   The  sugarcane  harvest  for  1989/90  is  expected  to  be 
a  relatively  good  one  with  no  reports  of  major  weather  or  disease  problems. 
Although  total  area  planted  to  cane  for  sugar  and  alcohol  production  is  down 
slightly  from  a  year  ago,  the  production  of  raw  material  is  expected  to  be  up 
by  2  percent.   Out  of  the  total  cane  area  of  4.1  million  hectares,  almost 
half,  or  1.9  million  hectares,  will  be  devoted  to  sugar  production.   The 
Brazilian  sugar/alcohol  sector  continues  to  be  in  disarray  because  of  strong 
world  market  prices  for  sugar  and  the  strong  demand  for  fuel  alcohol.   The 
crux  of  the  problem  is  meeting  the  domestic  demand  for  alcohol,  now  forecast 
to  be  in  short  supply  beginning  in  1990.   Although  official  plans  call  for  the 
1989/90  cane  crop  to  be  used  first  to  supply  alcohol  for  the  domestic  market, 
there  is  considerable  opposition  from  sugar  refiners  who  would  rather  produce 
sugar  for  export. 

Cuban  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  8.0  million  tons,  unchanged  from  May  but 
down  by  100,000  tons  from  a  year  ago. 

The  sugar  production  forecast  for  China  is  5.3  million  tons,  down  4  percent 
from  the  first  forecast  but  4  percent  more  than  produced  in  the  previous 
season.   The  current  forecast  is  for  750,000  tons  of  sugar  from  beets  and 
4,550,000  tons  of  sugar  from  cane.   The  decline  from  the  May  outlook  stems 
from  a  sharp  decline  in  the  estimated  sugarbeet  harvest  in  Heilongjiang 
Province  where  about  half  of  the  country's  beet  sugar  is  produced.   The  area 
sown  to  beets  in  Heilongjiang  was  less  than  75  percent  of  the  original  plan. 
During  the  growing  season  most  of  the  sown  area  was  affected  by  drought  and 
about  37,000  hectares  were  abandoned. 
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In  Thailand,  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  4.0  million  tons,  18  percent 
(600,000  tons)  more  than  forecast  in  May  and  nearly  the  same  level  as  a  year 
ago.   The  increased  optimism  is  a  result  of  favorable  weather,  increased  use 
of  inputs,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  seeded  area.   Heightened  grower 
interest  in  cane  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  strong  world  sugar  market  that 
increased  the  farmgate  price  of  cane  by  14  percent.   Relocation  of  some 
crushing  plants  into  nontraditional  regions  also  has  spurred  production. 


In  the  Philippines,  the  sugar  forecast  is  1.75  million  tons,  up  100,000  tons 
from  the  first  forecast  and  150,000  tons  more  than  the  previous  season. 
Philippine  sugar  production  continues  to  rise  after  bottoming  out  in  1986/87 
at  1.35  million  tons.   The  projected  increase  is  attributed  to  higher 
estimated  area  and  an  expected  improvement  in  recovery  rates.   Growing  season 
weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  sugarcane  thus  far  in  1989/90.   High 
domestic  sugar  prices  have  prompted  producers  to  use  more  production  inputs 
and  to  improve  farming  practices.   However,  sugar  industry  officials  express 
concern  about  the  potential  impact  of  the  Comprehensive  Agrarian  Reform 
Program  while  some  planters  continue  to  encounter  problems  with  civil 
disturbances. 

In  South  Africa,  sugar  production  is  forecast  at  2.4  million  tons,  200,000 
tons  more  expected  than  earlier  but  down  70,000  tons  from  last  year's  revised 
estimate.    In  a  landmark  announcement  on  August  31,  1989,  the  South  African 
cabinet  gave  approval  for  the  sugar  industry  to  continue  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  major  ethanol  production  facility  for  producing  art  octane 
enhancing  blend  for  gasoline.   The  facility  is  expected  to  generate  major 
socio-economic  benefits,  as  well  as  substantially  expanded  sugar  cane 
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production,  for  Natal,  KwaZulu,  and  the  eastern  Transvaal  Lowveld. 

In  Australia,  the  sugar  production  forecast  is  3.8  million  tons,  unchanged 
from  the  May  forecast  but  1-percent  more  than  the  previous  season.   Following 
the  Government's  removal  of  a  66-year  old  embargo  on  sugar  imports  and 
deregulation  of  the  Australian  price-setting  mechanism  in  July  1989,  the 
highest  world  sugar  prices  in  8  years  have  been  reached,  greatly  benefiting 
the  Australian  sugar  industry. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87   1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada 
Mexico 

United  States  3/  4/ 
SUBTOTAL 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89  2/ 


■1,000  Metric  Tons- 


118 

129 

108 

3,970 

3,806 

3,678 

6,246 

6,483 

6,214 

10,334 

10,418 

10,000 

1989/90  3/ 


135 

3,500 

6,427 

10,062 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Guyana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Surinam 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
SUBTOTAL 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Belize 
Costa  Rica 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
SUBTOTAL 


1,108 

1 

,177 

1,280 

190 

174 

163 

8,650 

8 

,457 

8,580 

444 

416 

424 

1,316 

1 

,344 

1,437 

268 

316 

309 

204 

168 

155 

100 

100 

90 

580 

592 

580 

12 

10 

10 

92 

65 

75 

601 

537 

510 

13,565 

13 

,356 

13,613 

86 
230 
267 
660 
200 
240 
123 
1,806 


85 
219 
189 
690 
173 
225 
107 
1,688 


85 
211 
173 

715 
197 
200 
110 
1,691 


900 

155 

7,500 

450 

1,472 

330 

175 

100 

590 

10 

75 

500 

12,257 


85 
220 
200 
735 
200 
225 
110 
1,775 


CARIBBEAN 
Barbados 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Guadeloupe 
Haiti 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Puerto  Rico 
St.  Kitts  -  Nevis 
Trinidad  and  Tobago 
SUBTOTAL 


83 

7,220 

815 

71 

39 

192 

1 

87 

32 

84 

8,624 


80 

7,400 

777 

87 

40 

221 

1 

92 

32 

91 

8,821 


77 

8,100 

810 

88 

40 

204 

1 

88 

32 

95 

9,535 


66 

8,000 

850 

60 

40 

225 

1 

85 

32 

98 

9,457 


CONTINUED 
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WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87   1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 
1,000 

1988/89  2/ 
Metric  Tons 

1989/90  3/ 

EEC 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,019 

1,005 

1,005 

960 

Denmark. 

542 

422 

550 

490 

France  5/ 

3,707 

3,966 

4,372 

4,100 

Germany,  West 

3,469 

2,968 

3,015 

3,200 

Greece 

312 

194 

230 

340 

Ireland 

202 

242 

212 

200 

Italy 

1,868 

1,869 

1,609 

1,830 

Netherlands 

1,324 

1,065 

1,075 

1,200 

Portugal 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Spain 

1,109 

1,092 

1,289 

1,040 

United  Kingdom 

1,433 

1,335 

1,425 

1,345 

SUBTOTAL 

14,989 

14,160 

14,783 

14,708 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria 

308 

390 

358 

480 

Finland 

134 

70 

147 

150 

Sweden 

368 

264 

375 

375 

Switzerland 

129 

123 

150 

135 

SUBTOTAL 

939 

847 

1,030 

1,140 

EAST  EUROPE 

Albania 

35 

30 

30 

30 

Bulgaria 

113 

140 

100 

120 

Czechoslovakia 

862 

800 

700 

800 

Germany,  East 

733 

768 

575 

670 

Hungary 

506 

450 

475 

500 

Poland 

1,891 

1,823 

1,825 

1,820 

Romania 

600 

450 

450 

600 

Yugoslavia 

870 

946 

660 

800 

SUBTOTAL 

5,610 

5,407 

4,815 

5,340 

USSR 


NORTH  AFRICA 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Morocco 
Sudan 
Tunisia 
SUBTOTAL 


8,700 


9,560 


8,900 


9,000 


11 

11 

11 

11 

989 

907 

948 

970 

435 

443 

527 

510 

479 

485 

550 

550 

26 

25 

25 

25 

1,940 

1,871 

2,061 

2,066 

CONTINUED 
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(CONTINUED) 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87   1989/90  1/ 


ii| 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89  2/ 

1989/90  3/ 

1,000 

Metric  Tons 

OTHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Burkina 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Cameroon 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Chad 

25 

20 

20 

20 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Ivory  Coast 

140 

140 

154 

160 

Ethiopia 

167 

170 

170 

175 

Gabon 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Ghana 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Guinea 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Kenya 

366 

413 

412 

420 

Madagascar 

111 

114 

114 

110 

Malawi 

168 

181 

170 

175 

Mali 

19 

20 

20 

20 

Mauritius 

748 

733 

672 

615 

Mozambique 

30 

50 

50 

50 

Nigeria 

59 

55 

50 

50 

Reunion 

255 

236 

262 

200 

Rwanda 

2 

4 

5 

5 

Senegal 

50 

60 

60 

60 

Somalia 

45 

45 

45 

50 

South  Africa 

2,200 

2,235 

2 

,470 

2,400 

Swaziland 

537 

461 

464 

450 

Tanzania 

101 

108 

110 

110 

Uganda 

10 

10 

10 

30 

Zaire 

63 

60 

60 

60 

Zambia 

119 

130 

150 

140 

Zimbabwe 

512 

453 

480 

400 

SUBTOTAL 

5,952 

5,923 

6 

,173 

5,925 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Iran 

550 

450 

450 

450 

Iraq 

35 

43 

43 

43 

Lebanon 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Syria 

38 

40 

20 

25 

Turkey 

1,475 

1,780 

1 

,410 

1,520 

SUBTOTAL 

2,104 

2,319 

1 

,929 

2,044 

CONTINUED 
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(CONTINUED) 


WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
1986/87   1989/90  1/ 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1986/87 

1987/88 
1,000 

1988/89  2/ 
Metric  Tons 

1989/90  3/ 

OTHER  ASIA 

Afghanistan 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Bangladesh 

194 

190 

115 

145 

Burma 

50 

50 

50 

50 

China 

5,774 

4,706 

5,100 

5,300 

India  6/ 

9,474 

10,000 

10,150 

10,420 

Indonesia 

2,024 

2,127 

1,889 

2,000 

Japan 

948 

929 

984 

945 

Malaysia 

98 

88 

100 

105 

Nepal 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Pakistan 

1,364 

1,907 

1,980 

2,040 

Philippines 

1,350 

1,400 

1,600 

1,750 

*^ri  Lanka 

20 

34 

35 

35 

Taivan 

515 

627 

589 

580 

Thailand 

2,639 

2,704 

4,024 

4,000 

Vietnam 

250 

250 

250 

250 

SUBTOTAL 

24,727 

25,039 

26,893 

27,647 

OCEANIA 

Australia 

3,457 

3,528 

3,680 

3,800 

Fiji 

502 

400 

450 

450 

Papua  New  Guinea 

25 

25 

30 

30 

SUBTOTAL 

3,984 

3,953 

4,160 

4,280 

WORLD  TOTAL 

103,274 

103,362 

105,583 

105,701 

1/  Crop  years  are  on  a  September/August  basis,  but  include  outturn  of  sugar 
~   from  several  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  where  harvest  begins  prior  to 

September.   Conversion  factors  used  include  1.087  for  refined  beet  sugar 

1.07  for  refined  cane  sugar. 
2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Forecast. 

4/  United  States  data  include  continental  beet  and  cane  and  Hawaii  cane,  but 
~   exclude  Puerto  Rico  cane,  which  is  listed  separately. 
5/  French  data  exclude  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and 

Reunion,  which  are  listed  separately. 
6/  India  data  include  production  of  Khandsari  sugar,  a  native  type,  semi-white 
~   centrifugal  sugar.   Estimated  output  of  Khandsari  sugar  in  thousands  of  tons 

is  as  follows:   1986/87  -  530;  1987/88  -  320;  1988/89  -  830;  and  1989/90  - 

520. 
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WORLD  DAIRY  OUTPUT  FORECAST  UP  IN  1989  AND  1990 


World  milk  produc 
forecast  for  1989 
United  States  dis 
numbers  for  1989 
significant  decli 
be  essentially  un 
the  United  States 
cow  milk  producti 
1988.  Output  in 
global  increase  d 


tion  was  up  slightly  in  1988  and  further  increases  are 

and  1990  as  policy  induced  declines  in  the  EC-12  and  the 
appear  and  growth  continues  elsewhere.   World  milk  cow 
are  estimated  at  158  million  head,  down  slightly  because  of  a 
ne  in  the  USSR.   For  1990,  milk  cow  numbers  are  forecast  to 
changed  as  another  decline  in  the  USSR  and  further  easing  in 

and  the  EC  are  offset  by  growth  in  other  countries.   World 
on  in  1989  is  forecast  at  432  million  tons,  1  percent  above 
1990  is  forecast  at  438  million  tons  with  about  half  the 
ue  to  growth  in  India  and  the  United  States. 


Despite  improved  prices,  U.S.  milk  production  for  1989  is  essentially 
unchanged  from  1988.   The  U.S  milking  herd  declined  again  and  the  second 
summer  of  drought  reduced  forage  supplies  and  kept  concentrate  prices  high. 
Output  in  1990  is  forecast  to  increase  about  2  percent  as  feed  supplies 
improve  and  producers  respond  to  favorable  milk  prices.   Production  control 
programs  in  Canada  have  essentially  stabilized  milk  production  while  cow 
numbers  continue  to  decline  as  productivity  improves. 

Mexico's  milk  production,  after  rising  rapidly  for  several  years,  was  down 
slightly  in  1988  and  early  1989.   An  extended  summer  dry  period,  which  limited 
forage  supplies,  along  with  sharply  increased  culling  caused  by  limited  profit 
prospects,  contributed  to  the  decline.   Increases  in  official  milk  prices 
under  the  price  control  system  are  expected  to  stimulate  growth  in  milk 
production  during  late  1989  and  all  of  1990.   Milk  production  in  Brazil  is 
down  slightly  in  1988  and  1989  as  higher  feed  costs  and  poor  demand  prospects 
have  tightened  profit  margins.   Growth  is  forecast  to  resume  in  1990  as 
monthly  adjustments  in  official  prices  are  helping  producers  keep  up  with 
inflation.   Argentina's  1989  milk  output  is  forecast  to  resume  growth 
following  last  year's  drought.   Further  production  growth  is  forecast  for  1990 
as  improvements  in  the  domestic  economy  allow  demand  to  increase.   Favorable 
milk  prices  in  Chile  are  forecast  to  stimulate  further  production  increases  in 
1989  and  1990.   After  years  of  rapid  expansion,  1989  milk  production  in 
Venezuela  is  down  as  producers  attempt  to  adjust  to  sharply  higher  feed  costs 
arising  from  the  removal  of  foreign  exchange  subsidies  that  helped  keep  feed 
prices  low. 

Milk  production  in  the  EC-12,  after  declining  2  percent  in  1988,  is  forecast 
to  drop  slightly  in  1989  to  108  million  tons.   A  small  increase  is  likely  in 
1990.   Many  producers  are  delivering  milk  in  quantities  at  or  slightly  above 
their  individual  quotas  as  over-quota  production  has  not  been  a  significant 
problem.  The  EC  quota  system  called  for  a  6.5-percent  decline  in  milk 
deliveries  in  1987/88  (April-March)  and  a  3-percent  decline  in  1988/89. 
Current  regulations  do  not  require  a  further  cut  in  1989/90  and  some  producers 
think  the  quota  may  be  increased.   Within  the  EC,  output  in  France  declined  4 
percent  in  1988  and  a  2-percent  drop  is  expected  in  1989.   The  summer  months 
of  both  1988  and  1989  were  unusually  dry  in  major  dairy  areas.   An  increase  in 
French  milk  production  is  forecast  for  1990.   Production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1989  is  expected  to  total  14.7  million  tons,  2  percent  below  1988. 
Milk  cow  numbers  are  down  only  1  percent,  but  a  summer  drought  cut 
productivity.   A  small  increase  in  output  is  forecast  for  1990.   Milk  output 
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may  recover  in  1990  as  milk  cow  numbers  are  forecast  to  stabilize.   The 
production  decline  in  the  Netherlands  has  led  to  an  increase  in  milk  imports 
as  Dutch  processing  plants  strive  to  operate  at  capacity. 

Milk  production  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly,  due 
largely  to  recovery  in  Poland.   Reports  indicate  that  private  Polish  milk 
producers  are  responding  to  higher  prices  by  keeping  more  cows.   Most  of  the 
producer  price  improvement  is  due  to  government  actions  before  the  removal  of 
price  controls  on  foods  in  August.   Thus,  the  full  impact  of  market  prices  has 
yet  to  work  its  way  through  the  system.   Yugoslavia's  dairy  farmers  were  hurt 
in  1988  and  early  1989  by  high  feed  prices  following  a  poor  1988  corn  harvest 
and  by  declining  demand  due  to  the  weak  state  of  the  general  economy.   In  the 
USSR,  milk  output  for  1989  is  estimated  at  107  million  tons,  1  percent  above 
1988.   A  small  decline  is  forecast  for  1990  due  to  a  short  forage  harvest 
during  the  summer  of  1989. 

Australia's  1989  milk  production  totaled  6.5  million  tons,  up  2  percent  from 
1988.   Little  change  in  production  is  expected  in  1990.  The  1989  increase 
represents  recovery  from  the  severe  drought  conditions  that  affected 
production  in  1988.   New  Zealand's  1989  (June  1988-May  1989)  production  was 
down  due  to  a  wet  spring  and  localized  droughts  later  in  the  year.   Production 
in  1990  is  expected  to  return  to  the  1988  level,  but  limited  spending  on 
pasture  fertilization  and  farm  maintenance  during  the  past  3  years  is  likely 
to  keep  production  from  rising  above  the  1988  level. 

Japan's  1989  milk  production  is  expected  to  total  7.8  million  tons  as 
increased  productivity  and  declining  costs  have  given  producers  an  incentive 
to  expand.   However,  fears  of  overproduction  are  forecast  to  keep  1990  output 
near  or  below  the  1989  level.  After  several  years  of  very  rapid  growth, 
China's  milk  production  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  both  1989  and  1990. 
Rising  feed  costs  and  stable  or  declining  milk  prices  have  caused  a  cutback  in 
cow  numbers,  particularly  in  Heilongjiang  Province,  the  principal  dairy  region. 

World  butter  production  is  expected  to  total  6.7  million  tons  in  1989,  1 
percent  above  the  1988  level.   Production  in  1990  is  forecast  to  remain  near 
the  1989  level.  After  3  years  of  sharp  production  declines  due  to  reduced 
milk  supplies,  particularly  supplies  for  manufacturing  butter,  EC  output  of 
butter  in  1989  held  near  the  year  earlier  level.   Growth  occurred  in  France 
and  West  Germany  where  firmer  domestic  prices  stimulated  some  increase  in 
output,  but  was  offset  by  a  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  drought 
reduced  milk  production.   In  the  United  States,  butter  output  will  be  up  in 

1989,  while  in  New  Zealand  butter  output  is  down  reflecting  lower  milk 
supplies.   U.S.  output  in  1990  is  forecast  to  decline  about  3  percent.   With 
more  milk,  New  Zealand's  output  of  butter  is  forecast  to  rise  4-5  percent  in 

1990.  Utilization  of  more  milk  for  production  of  other  dairy  products 
allowed  only  a  slight  increase  in  butter  production  in  the  USSR  despite  an 
increase  in  milk  production.   With  less  milk  production  expected  in  1990, 
output  of  butter  is  forecast  to  fall  by  50,000  tons  as  production  of  other 
products  continues  to  receive  emphasis. 

World  cheese  output  for  1989  is  estimated  at  10.6  million  tons,  1  percent 
above  1988.   Forecasts  for  1990  indicate  that  the  global  growth  rate  may  be 
somewhat  faster  than  in  1989,  with  the  United  States  and  the  EC  providing  most 
of  the  increment  to  the  global  total.   For  1989,  U.S.  cheese  production  is  up 
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about  3  percent  and  is  forecast  to  increase  faster  in  1990  as  milk  output 
increases.   Output  in  the  EC,  after  climbing  steadily  for  several  years,  was 
up  only  1  percent  in  1989  as  milk  production  continued  to  decline.   New 
Zealand's  1989  cheese  production  declined,  reflecting  lower  milk  production, 
but  an  increase  is  forecast  for  1990. 

Global  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  (NDM)  in  1989  is  up  about  2  percent  despite  a 
10-percent  decline  in  U.S.  output.   EC  production  is  forecast  to  increase 
about  5  percent  due  mainly  to  increases  in  France  and  Ireland  where  stronger 
domestic  prices  stimulated  production.   Global  output  in  1990  is  forecast  to 
show  very  little  change. 

Casein  production  at  the  global  level  is  estimated  at  213,000  tons  in  1989, 
more  than  10  percent  below  1988.   A  2-percent  increase  is  forecast  for  1990. 
EC  production  is  forecast  to  decline  nearly  20  percent  in  1989  as  producers 
react  to  decreased  export  prospects,  tighter  milk  supplies,  and  better  markets 
for  NDM.   Casein  output  in  New  Zealand  declined  from  66,000  tons  to  56,000 
tons  in  1989,  largely  due  to  tighter  milk  supplies  and  better  markets  for  NDM. 
New  Zealand's  casein  output  in  1990  is  forecast  to  increase  about  10  percent 
as  a  new  plant  comes  online. 


Arthur  Coffing,  (202)  382-8885 
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Table  17 

MILK  COW  NUMBERS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  head) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/   1989  2/   1990  2/ 


Canada 

1,618 

1,547 

1,481 

1,467 

1,449 

1,440 

Mexico 

5,087 

5,890 

6,300 

6,200 

6,300 

6,500 

United  States 

11,016 

10,813 

10,329 

10,239 

10,110 

10,040 

NORTH  AMERICA 

17,721 

18,250 

18,110 

17,906 

17,859 

17,980 

Argentina 

2,500 

2,450 

2,400 

2,360 

2,330 

2.310 

Brazil 

1A,500 

14,500 

14,700 

14,700 

14,650 

14,750 

Chile 

660 

670 

600 

630 

640 

650 

Peru 

690 

695 

700 

703 

693 

698 

Venezuela 

1,250 

1,230 

1,298 

1,300 

1,210 

1,250 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

19,600 

19,545 

19,698 

19,693 

19,523 

19,658 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

1,031 

1,012 

984 

954 

935 

900 

Denmark 

896 

864 

811 

774 

760 

750 

France 

6,764 

6,506 

6,359 

5,841 

5,820 

5,830 

Germany,  FRANCE 

5,547 

5,437 

5,277 

5,059 

4,950 

4,900 

Greece 

355 

350 

350 

345 

343 

342 

Ireland 

1,549 

1,528 

1,490 

1,444 

1,387 

1,320 

Italy 

3,174 

3,021 

3,021 

3,020 

3,019 

3,018 

Netherlands 

2,354 

2,247 

2,043 

1,946 

1,900 

1,900 

Portugal 

374 

380 

388 

402 

414 

415 

Spain 

1,910 

1,920 

1,890 

1,882 

1,860 

1,875 

United  Kingdom 

3,311 

3,293 

3,311 

3,166 

3,142 

3,200 

EC- 12 

27,265 

26,558 

25,924 

24,833 

24,530 

24,450 

Austria 

995 

989 

976 

891 

860 

830 

Finland 

628 

603 

580 

535 

502 

495 

Norway 

381 

374 

357 

346 

343 

340 

Sweden 

646 

600 

576 

565 

562 

567 

Switzerland 

816 

806 

790 

786 

783 

782 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

3,466 

3,372 

3,279 

3,123 

3,050 

3,014 

Czechoslovakia 

1,830 

1,817 

1,796 

1,786 

1,780 

1,780 

Germany,  DR 

2,080 

2,064 

2,045 

2,012 

2,010 

2,015 

Hungary 

624 

591 

585 

578 

580 

589 

Poland 

5,528 

5,207 

4,937 

4,806 

4,981 

5,080 

Romania 

2,011 

2,119 

2,111 

2,075 

2,080 

2,090 

Yugoslavia 

2,640 

2,600 

2,610 

2,585 

2,560 

2,570 

EAST  EUROPE 

14,713 

14,398 

14,084 

13,842 

13,991 

14,124 

USSR 


43,600   42,900   42,400   42,000   41,300   40,500 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


1,885  1,775  1,985  1,814  1,850  1,860 


India 

China  (Mainland) 
Japan 
ASIA 


27,700  28,400  28,500  28,500  29,000  29,500 

1,200  1,460  1,846  2,164  2,250  2,150 

1,101  1,099  1,052  1,046  .    1,065  1,060 

30,001  30,959  31,398  31,710  32,315  32,710 


Australia  2/ 
New  Zealand  UJ 
OCEANIA 


WORLD 


T7 Preliminary .      2J 
June    1. 

NOVEMBER    1989 


1,804  1,770  1,707  1,697  1,683  1,683 

2,165  2,221  2,252  2,282  2,236  2,228 

3,969  3,991  3,959  3,979  3,919  3,911 


162,220      161,748      160,837      158,900      158,337      158,207 


Forecast.        3/     Year  beginning  July   1.      V  Year  beginning 
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Table  18 

COW  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/   1989  2/   1990  2/ 


Canada 

7,891 

1 ,925 

7,986 

8,229 

8,250 

8,260 

Mexico 

6,920 

8,000 

8,971 

8,830 

8,970 

9,500 

United  States 

64,930 

65,037 

64,663 

66,010 

66,050 

67,450 

NORTH  AMERICA 

79,741 

80,962 

81,620 

83,069 

83,270 

85,210 

Argentina 

5,909 

6,296 

6,582 

6,168 

6,725 

7,050 

Brazil 

10,700 

11,600 

13,300 

13,200 

13,200 

13,800 

Chile 

1,040 

1,130 

1,133 

1,154 

1,290 

1,350 

Peru 

645 

652 

655 

668 

660 

664 

Venezuela 

1,638 

1,591 

1,641 

1,796 

1,630 

1,700 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

19,932 

21,269 

23,311 

22,986 

23,505 

24,564 

Belglum-Luxembou 

rg    4,080 

4,213 

4,074 

3,915 

3,965 

3,900 

Denmark 

5,099 

5,111 

4,860 

4,739 

4,730 

4,720 

France 

26,830 

28,074 

27,146 

26,000 

25,500 

26,000 

Germany,  FR 

25,674 

26,350 

24,436 

23,974 

24,250 

23,900 

.  Greece 

646 

643 

628 

652 

663 

661 

Ireland 

6,047 

5,816 

5,751 

5,607 

5,530 

5,635 

Italy 

10,227 

10,278 

10,300 

10,671 

10,700 

10,720 

Netherlands 

12,550 

12,695 

11,672 

11,406 

11,170 

11,400 

Portugal 

1,120 

1,200 

1,253 

1,346 

1,386 

1,390 

Spain 

6,300 

5,971 

5,941 

5,950 

6,000 

6,100 

United  Kingdom 

16,340 

16,218 

15,360 

14,880 

14,700 

15,000 

EC- 12 

114,913 

116,569 

111,421 

109,140 

108,594 

109,426 

Austria 

3,760 

3,739 

3,687 

3,320 

3,330 

3,330 

Finland 

3,083 

3,071 

2,938 

2,721 

2,611 

2,576 

Norway 

1,973 

1,952 

1,961 

1,908 

1,903 

1,900 

Sweden 

3,695 

3,533 

3,477 

3,445 

3,489 

3,533 

Switzerland 

3,845 

3,845 

3,768 

3,768 

3,773 

3,772 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

16,356 

16,140 

15,831 

15,162 

15,106 

15,111 

Czechoslovakia 

6,883 

7,015 

6,921 

6,880 

7,000 

6,900 

Germany,  DR 

9,044 

9,044 

9,358 

9,234 

9,203 

9,300 

Hungary 

2,723 

2,732 

2,770 

2,788 

2,834 

2,897 

Poland 

16,585 

15,747 

15,467 

15,450 

16,000 

16,320 

Romania 

4,320 

4,239 

4,275 

4,300 

4,350 

4,400 

Yugoslavia 

4,679 

4,661 

4,736 

4,629 

4,550 

4,600 

EAST  EUROPE 

44,234 

43,438 

43,527 

43,281 

43,937 

44,417 

USSR 

98,608 

102,173 

103,400 

106,400 

106,800 

106,500 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

2,327 

2,200 

2,410 

2,450 

2,495 

2,510 

India 

19,000 

19,500 

21,200 

22,000 

23,000 

24,500 

China  (Mainland) 

2,499 

2,860 

3,301 

3,660 

3,550 

3,500 

Japan 

7,378 

7,457 

7,335 

7,607 

7,750 

7,740 

ASIA 

28,877 

29,817 

31,836 

33,267 

34,300 

35,740 

Australia  3/ 

6,265 

6,205 

6,367 

6,297 

6,462 

6,475 

New  Zealand  4/ 

7,876 

8,226 

7,245 

7,936 

7,482 

7,938 

OCEANIA 

14,141 

14,431 

13,612 

14,233 

13,944 

14,413 

WORLD 

419,129 

426,999 

426,968 

429,988 

431,951 

437,891 

1/  Preliminary. 

y     Forecast.  V 

Year  begi 

nning  July  1.   4/ 

Year  beginning 

June  1. 

NOVEMBER  1989 
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Table  19 

BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/    1989  2/    1990  2/ 


Canada 

108 

109 

95 

105 

106 

106 

Mexico 

18 

21 

26 

32 

33 

33 

United  States 

566 

545 

501 

547 

570 

550 

NORTH  AMERICA 

692 

675 

622 

684 

709 

689 

Argentina 

32 

32 

34 

35 

37 

39 

Brazil 

70 

65 

65 

65 

60 

65 

Venezuela 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

108 

102 

104 

104 

99 

107 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

105 

108 

94 

81 

90 

85 

Denmark 

110 

112 

96 

94 

93 

91 

France 

595 

633 

569 

521 

530 

530 

Germany,  FR 

515 

567 

464 

390 

400 

390 

Greece 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Ireland 

163 

160 

150 

135 

132 

124 

Italy 

70 

70 

70 

71 

67 

65 

Netherlands 

306 

377 

234 

214 

205 

221 

Portugal 

7 

9 

8 

10 

11 

11 

Spain 

15 

29 

29 

23 

26 

27 

United  Kingdom 

202 

222 

174 

139 

120 

130 

EC- 12 

2,093 

2,293 

1,893 

1,683 

1,680 

1,680 

Austria 

43 

46 

41 

42 

42 

41 

Finland 

73 

72 

68 

61 

59 

58 

Norway 

25 

25 

25 

23 

22 

21 

Sweden 

74 

66 

64 

61 

68 

70 

Switzerland 

38 

37 

34 

36 

37 

34 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

253 

246 

232 

223 

228 

224 

Czechoslovakia 

150 

156 

149 

147 

150 

148 

Germany,  DR 

316 

320 

322 

310 

306 

315 

Hungary 

31 

33 

33 

35 

34 

34 

Poland 

308 

289 

290 

293 

290 

290 

Romania 

47 

52 

42 

40 

41 

43 

Yugoslavia 

10 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

EAST  EUROPE 

862 

859 

844 

,  833 

830 

839 

USSR 


1,596 


1,700 


1,742 


1,794 


1,800 


1,750 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


17 


15 


11 


15 


16 


17 


India 

700 

720 

750 

850 

890 

930 

Japan 

89 

88 

69 

68 

85 

85 

ASIA 

789 

808 

819 

918 

975 

1,015 

Australia 

3/ 

114 

105 

104 

94 

92 

94 

New  Zealand 

4/ 

293 

299 

248 

276 

248 

260 

OCEANIA 

407 

404 

352 

370 

340 

354 

6,624     6,677 


6,675 


WORLD 


6,817 


7,102 


6,619 


\J     Preliminary.  2J 
June  1. 


Forecast.   3/  Year  beginning  July  1.   V  Year  beginning 


NOVEMBER  1989 
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Table  20 

CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


COUNTRY/ REG ION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/   1989  2/   1990  2/ 


Canada 

213 

226 

246 

252 

260 

270 

Mexico 

187 

262 

298 

370 

373 

391 

United  States 

2,305 

2,363 

2,424 

2,527 

2,590 

2,740 

NORTH  AMERICA 

2,705 

2,851 

2,968 

3,149 

3,223 

3,401 

Argentina 

210 

256 

277 

265 

281 

296 

Brazil 

205 

185 

195 

200 

205 

210 

Venezuela 

73 

83 

82 

96 

55 

70 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

488 

524 

554 

561 

541 

576 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

31 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

Denmark 

253 

252 

271 

258 

262 

270 

France 

1,300 

1,320 

1,342 

1,378 

1,440 

1,470 

Germany,  FR 

495 

530 

553 

585 

600 

605 

Greece 

193 

203 

197 

203 

205 

207 

Ireland 

78 

63 

65 

78 

74 

78 

Italy 

684 

694 

704 

737 

700 

700 

Netherlands 

522 

534 

552 

559 

560 

563 

Portugal 

46 

46 

47 

44 

45 

45 

Spain 

101 

110 

113 

120 

125 

130 

United  Kingdom 

260 

256 

263 

299 

295 

305 

EC- 12 

3,963 

4,041 

4,142 

4,298 

4,345 

4,414 

Austria 

83 

78 

78 

84 

84 

85 

Finland 

79 

77 

78 

75 

75 

75 

Norway 

72 

72 

75 

74 

76 

76 

Sweden 

109 

106 

107 

115 

109 

111 

Switzerland 

126 

131 

128 

134 

135 

133 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

469 

464 

466 

482 

479 

480 

Czechoslovakia 

131 

134 

142 

140 

140 

140 

Germany,  DR 

246 

253 

264 

264 

273 

280 

Hungary 

51 

50 

52 

54 

55 

55  ■ 

Poland 

118 

114 

123 

133 

135 

145 

Romania 

87 

84 

86 

84 

86 

87 

Yugoslavia 

52 

45 

48 

54 

54 

55 

EAST  EUROPE 

685 

680 

715 

729 

743 

762 

USSR 

809 

844 

861 

890 

920 

920 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

34 

39 

44 

43 

46 

46 

JAPAN 

20 

24 

25 

26 

27 

27 

Australia  3/ 

160 

170 

177 

176 

185 

190 

New  Zealand  4/ 

118 

127 

113 

128 

124 

130 

OCEANIA 

278 

297 

290 

304 

309 

320 

WORLD 


9,451     9,764    10,065    10,482    10,633    10,946 


}_/   Preliminary. 2/  Forecast y   Year  beginning  July  1.   4/  Year  beginning  June  1, 


NOVEMBER  1989 
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Table  21 

NONFAT  DRY  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


COUNTRY/ REGION 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988  1/    1989  2/    1990  2/ 


Canada 

102 

109 

110 

110 

105 

105 

Mexico 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

United  States 

630 

582 

480 

444 

400 

400 

NORTH  AMERICA 

735 

694 

594 

559 

511 

512 

Argentina 

17 

12 

13 

22 

29 

31 

Brazil 

40 

30 

30 

40 

40 

45 

Chile 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Venezuela 

9 

8 

12 

4 

3 

4 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

69 

54 

59 

70 

76 

84 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

128 

138 

99 

83 

100 

95 

Denmark 

25 

31 

18 

7 

11 

10 

France 

650 

712 

603 

490 

520 

540 

Germany,  FR 

552 

647 

474 

408 

420 

400 

Ireland 

161 

156 

129 

102 

136 

120 

Italy 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

153 

172 

98 

87 

84 

95 

Portugal 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Spain 

18 

34 

39 

29 

25 

26 

United  Kingdom 

252 

267 

193 

136 

120 

130 

EC- 12 

1,946 

2,165 

1,661 

1,352 

1,426 

1,427 

Austria 

31 

33 

28 

23 

22 

21 

Finland 

42 

44 

39 

28 

30 

34 

Sweden 

58 

48 

46 

36 

46 

48 

Switzerland 

35 

30 

30 

32 

33 

30 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

166 

155 

143 

119 

131 

133 

Germany,  DR 

50 

50 

52 

48 

48 

50 

Poland 

158 

161 

156 

159 

165 

170 

Yugoslavia 

8 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

EAST  EUROPE 

216 

219 

214 

214 

221 

229 

USSR 

260 

280 

310 

350 

380 

380 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

25 

17 

12 

19 

20 

19 

India 

61 

79 

54 

80 

90 

95 

Japan 

181 

184 

153 

159 

160 

160 

ASIA 

242 

263 

207 

239 

250 

255 

Australia  3/ 

148 

124 

128 

120 

118 

120 

New  Zealand  4/ 

242 

215 

173 

198 

181 

180 

OCEANA 

390 

339 

301 

318 

299 

300 

WORLD 


4,049 


4,186 


3,501 


3,240 


3,314 


3,339 
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Table  22 


CASEIN  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


COUNTRY/REGION 

1985 
49 

1986 
44 

1987 
52 

1988  1/ 
61 

1989  2/ 
50 

1990 

France 

50 

Germany,  FR 

20 

20 

25 

25 

23 

23 

Ireland 

31 

31 

39 

41 

33 

30 

Italy 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

20 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

United  Kingdom 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

EC-12 

124 

118 

137 

147 

122 

119 

POLAND 

33 

25 

22 

24 

28 

30 

Australia  3/ 

8 

7 

8 

9 

7 

7 

New  Zealand  4/ 

64 

75 

62 

66 

56 

62 

OCEANIA 

72 

82 

70 

75 

63 

69 

WORLD 


229 


225 


229 


246 


213 


218 


1/  Preliminary. 
July  1. 


2/  Forecast.    3/  Year  beginning  July  1.   4/  Year  beginning 


NOVEMBER  1989 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


Metric  Tons  to  Bushels 


Wheat  &  Soybeans  =  MT*36.7437 

Corn,  Sorghum,  Rye  =  MT*39. 36825 

Barley  =  MT*45. 929625 

Oats  =  MT*68. 894438 


1  hectare 
1  kilogram 


=  2.471044  acres 
=  2.204622  pounds 


Metric  Tons  to  480-lb.  Bales 
Cotton         =  MT*4. 592917 

Metric  Tons  to  Hundredweight 
Rice  =MT*22. 04622 
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PRODUCTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1989/90 


WHEAT:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record  532.3  million 
ISiTFIc  tons,  up  0.2  million  or  lessthan  1  percent  f>^o";_];^^t^month^and^up^  6^ 
percent  from  last  year's  harvest        .   .   .^     r  _   -„*    «- 
the  following: 


Important  changes  from  last  month  include 


Canada 


Brazil 


Chile 


Production  is  estimated  at  24.4  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month's 
figure  and  up  52  percent  from  1988' s 
drought-affected  harvest.  The  increase 
reflects  higher  yields  based  on  Statistics 
Canada  information. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.0  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  14  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  a  result  of  higher  estimated  yields  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Production  is  forecast  at  1.9  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month  and 
up  7  percent  from  last  year.   The  increase 
reflects  higher  estimated  area  and  yields  as  a 
result  of  excellent  weather. 

Production  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  tons, 
down  0.4  million  or  15  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  35  percent  from  last  year's  record 
harvest.   Estimated  yield  was  reduced  due  to 
very  dry  weather  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Production  is  estimated  at  10.7  million  tons, 
down  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  32  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  regionally  unfavorable  weather, 
resulting  in  lower  area  and  yield  estimates. 

COARSE  GRAINS;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  806.9  million 
tons,  down  0.9  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month  but  up  11 
percent  from  last  year.   Important  changes  from  last  month  include  the 
following: 


South  Africa 


o   Argentina 


Sudan 


Production  is  estimated  at  2.8  million  tons, 
down  0.9  million  or  24  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  43  percent  from  1988' s  record  harvest. 
The  reduction  in  estimated  area  and  yield  for 
sorghum  is  attributed  to  conditions  that  were 
much  worse  than  expected  in  the  eastern  areas 
where  production  is  mechanized. 


o   Argentina 


Mexico 


Production  is  forecast  at  9.6  million  tons, 
down  0.7  million  or  7  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  39  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  lower  corn  area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  14.6  million  tons, 
down  0.2  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  6  percent  from  last  year.  The  decrease 
is  due  to  reductions  in  corn  area  and  yield 
estimates. 


•A 


o   East  Europe 


o   Canada 


o   EC- 12 


Production  is  estimated  at  69.3  million  tons, 
up  0.2  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month  and  up  14  percent  from  last  year.  Higher 
yields  are  estimated  for  the  Romanian  barley 
crop. 

Production  is  estimated  at  23.5  million  tons, 
up  0.3  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and 
19  percent  higher  than  last  year.  The  increase 
reflects  higher  estimated  corn  production  more 
than  offsetting  declines  in  the  estimated 
output  of  barley  and  oats. 

Production  is  estimated  at  81.4  million  tons, 
up  0.4  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last 
month.  The  increase  primarily  reflects 
higher  French  corn  yields  than  anticipated 
earlier. 


> 
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RICE  (MILLED-BASIS);   World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  a  record 
334.5  million  tons,  up  3.6  million  or  1  percent  from  last  month  and  up  2 
percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   Foreign  production  in  1989/90  is  projected  at 
a  record  329.5  million  tons.  U.S.  output  is  projected  at  5.0  million  tons, 
unchanged  from  last  month  but  down  5  percent  from  last  season.   Important 
changes  from  last  month  include  the  following: 


India 


Indonesia 


Production  is  estimated  at  68.0  million  tons, 
up  2.0  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
While  harvested  area  is  estimated  lower  because 
of  flood  losses  during  July  in  Andhra  Pradesh, 
favorable  harvest  weather  boosted  estimated 
yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  28.8  million  tons, 
up  0.8  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month  and 
nearly  5  percent  above  last  year's  figure.  The 
increased  production  reflects  a  larger  third 
crop  in  many  areas  of  Java  due  to  excellent 
weather  with  abundant  rains. 


Vietnam 


South  Korea 


Production  is  estimated  at  11.7  million  tons, 
up  nearly  0.7  million  or  6  percent  from  last 
month.  The  increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated 
area  and  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  5.9  million  tons,  up 
0.3  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  3  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop. 
The  increase  is  due  to  higher  estimated  yields. 

OILSEEDS:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  214.3  million  tons,  down 
OTTHiTIion  tons  from  last  month  but  up  11.6  million  or  6  percent  from  last 
year.  U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  59.7  million,  down  slightly  from  last 
month,  but  up  19  percent  from  last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  a 
record  154.6  million,  down  0.3  million  or  less  than  1  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  1  percent  from  last  year. 

*   Soybeans:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  107.7  million 
tons,  down  0.2  million  from  last  month  but  up  12.5  million  or  13 
percent  from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 

o   EC-12  Production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons, 

down  0.1  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month, 
but  5  percent  above  last  year.  The  decline 
reflects  lower  production  in  Italy  due  to 
reduced  yields. 

o   Indonesia       Production  is  estimated  at  1.1  million  tons, 

down  0.2  million  or  16  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  13  percent  from  last  year.  The 
decline  reflects  decreased  area  seeded  to 
soybeans  due  to  larger  rice  plantings. 

*   Cottonseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  31.2  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  last  month  but  down  1.0  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year.   Significant  changes  from  last  month  include: 


United  States 


China 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  4.3  million  tons,  down 
slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.2  million  or 
22  percent  from  last  year.  The  downward 
adjustment  is  due  to  a  drop  in  harvested  cotton 
area. 

Production  is  estimated  at  7.0  million  tons,  down 
0.2  million  or  2  percent  from  last  month  and  down 
less  than  1  percent  from  last  year.  Reports  from 
China  indicate  that  cotton  production  is  expected 
to  decline  due  to  lower  estimated  yields. 

Production  is  estimated  at  4.8  million  tons,  up 
0.2  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month,  but 
down  0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year. 
Harvest  reports  from  the  USSR  indicate  deliveries 
of  seed  cotton  are  above  earlier  expectations. 
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*  Peanuts;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  22.5  million 
tons,  down  marginally  from  last  month  and  down  0.8  million  or  4 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Sunfloverseed:  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  21.7 
million  tons,  up  marginally  from  last  month  and  up  1.3  million  or  6 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Rapeseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  21.4  million 
tons,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  1.0  million  or  5 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Flaxseed;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.0  million 
tons,  down  3  percent  from  last  month  but  up  0.3  million  or  15 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Copra;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  4.7  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year. 

*  Palm  Kernels;  World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  3.1 
million  tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  but  up  0.2  million  or  7 
percent  from  last  year. 

*  Palm  Oil;   World  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  at  10.0  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  last  month  and  up  0.7  million  or  7  percent  from 
last  year. 

COTTON;   World  cotton  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  80.6  million 
bales,  down  slightly  from  last  month  and  down  3.7  million  or  4  percent  from 
last  year.   Foreign  production  is  estimated  at  68.5  million  bales,  down 
slightly  from  last  month  and  less  than  1  percent  below  the  1988/89  estimate. 
U.S.  production  is  estimated  at  12.1  million  bales,  down  slightly  from  last 
month  and  down  22  percent  from  last  year.   Estimated  area  for  harvest  is 
reduced  slightly  since  last  month.   Important  changes  from  a  month  ago  include 
the  following: 


China 


USSR 


Production  is  estimated  at  19.0  million  bales, 
down  0.5  million  or  3  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  1  percent  from  last  year.  Recent 
reports  from  official  Chinese  sources  indicate 
that  yield  will  be  lower  than  earlier  expected. 

Production  is  estimated  at  12.0  million  bales, 
up  0.5  million  or  4  percent  from  last  month  but 
down  6  percent  from  last  year.   Favorable 
weather  conditions  and  increased  machine 
harvesting  led  to  a  larger  crop  than  earlier 
forecast  and  allowed  for  the  fulfillment  of 
Government  procurement  plans  in  the  major 
cotton-producing  republics. 


o   Egypt 


o   Argentina 


o   Brazil 


o   India 


Production  is  estimated  at  1.3  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  13  percent  from  last  month 
and  down  7  percent  from  last  year.  Cotton 
yield  is  expected  to  decline  due  to  weather 
problems  and  insect  infestations  during  the 
growing  season. 

Production  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  bales, 
up  0.1  million  or  11  percent  from  last  month 
and  up  25  percent  from  last  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  an  8-percent  rise  in  estimated 
planted  area  and  a  slight  improvement  in 
estimated  yield. 

Production  is  estimated  at  3.45  million  bales, 
down  0.2  million  or  5  percent  from  last  month 
but  up  2  percent  from  last  year.  The  decreased 
production  is  due  to  lower  estimated  plantings 
in  the  Center-South  growing  region. 

Production  is  estimated  at  a  near-record  9.0 
million  bales,  up  0.3  million  or  3  percent  from 
last  month  and  up  8  percent  from  last  year. 
The  production  increase  is  attributed  to  higher 
yields  during  the  favorable  summer  monsoon, 
along  with  increased  usage  of  fertilizer  and 
high  yielding  seed  varieties. 
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TABLE  3 


Wheat  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regi 


ons 


» 


: 

-Area--- 

---Yield--- 

- --Production- -- 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

: 1987/88  1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

:  ---Mill 

ion  Hectares- -- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 

:   ---Mi 

1 1  ion  Hel 

trie  Tons 

World 

:   219.9 

217.7 

225.7 

:   2.28 

2.30 

2.36 

2.36 

:  501.7 

500.6 

532.2 

532.3 

United  States 

:    22.6 

21.5 

25.1 

:   2.53 

2.29 

2.21 

2.21 

:   57.4 

49.3 

55.6 

55.6 

Total  Foreign 

:   197.2 

196.1 

200.6 

:   2.25 

2.30 

2.38 

2.38 

:  444.4 

451.3 

476.6 

476.7 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

:    43.2 

42.1 

44.4 

:   2.74 

2.68 

2.85 

2.86 

:  118.6 

112.9 

126.9 

126.9 

Argentina 

:     4.8 

4.7 

5.6 

:   1.84 

1.72 

1.93 

1.91 

:    8.8 

8.1 

11.0 

10.7 

Australia 

9.1 

8.9 

8.9 

:   1.36 

1.58 

1.40 

1.40 

:   12.4 

14.1 

12.5 

12.5 

Canada 

:    13.5 

13.0 

13.6 

1.93 

1.23 

1.76 

1.79 

:   26.0 

16.0 

24.0 

24.4 

EC-12 

:    15.9 

15.5 

16.3 

■   4.50 

4.82 

4.88 

4.88 

71.4 

74.8 

79.4 

79.3 

Major  Importers 

95.4 

95.8 

96.8 

2.34 

2.41 

2.45 

2.45 

223.6 

230.8 

236.7 

236.9 

Brazil 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

1.76 

1.68 

1.55 

1.61 

6.1 

5.8 

4.8 

5.0 

Ch  i  na             ; 

28.8 

28.8 

29.8  : 

2.98 

3.00 

3.05 

3.05  : 

85.8 

86.4 

91.0 

91.0 

Eastern  Europe      : 

10.5 

10.6 

10.6  : 

3.79 

4.26 

4.00 

4.00  : 

39.9 

45.4 

42.3 

42.3 

Egypt            : 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6  : 

4.23 

4.76 

4.76 

4.76  : 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Other  N.  Africa  */  : 

5.1 

4.0 

4.9  : 

1.01 

1.26 

1.13 

1.13  : 

5.2 

5.0 

5.6 

5.6 

Japan             ; 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  : 

3.19 

3.62 

3.61 

3.61   : 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

USSR              : 

46.7 

48.1 

47.5  : 

1.78 

1.76 

1.87 

1.87  : 

83.3 

84.4 

89.0 

89.0 

Other  Foreign        : 

58.6 

58.3 

59.3  : 

1.75 

1.85 

1.91 

1.90  : 

102.2 

107.6 

113.0 

112.9 

India            ; 

23.1 

22.6 

23.6  : 

1.92 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25  : 

44.3 

45.1 

53.0 

53.0 

Iran             : 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3  : 

0.98 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08  : 

6.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Mexico            : 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0  : 

4.11 

4.00 

4.11 

4.11  : 

3.7 

3.2 

3.9 

3.9 

Non-EC  W.  Europe    : 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9  : 

4.24 

5.01 

5.03 

5.03  : 

4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

4.3 

Pakistan          : 

7.7 

7.3 

7.5  : 

1.56 

1.73 

1.92 

1.92  : 

12.0 

12.7 

14.4 

14.4 

South  Africa       : 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8  : 

1.81 

1.78 

1.48 

1.28  : 

3.1 

3.5 

2.7 

2.3 

Turkey            ; 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7  : 

1.49 

1.71 

1.38 

1.38  : 

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Others            : 

9.4 

9.7 

9.6   : 

1.72 

1.79 

1.67 

1.68  : 

16.1 

17.4 

15.9 

16.2 

V  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 
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TABLE  4 
coarse  Grains  Area.  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


Country/Region 


— Area — 

Prel.   Proj. 
1987/88  1988/89  1989/90 


---Yield--- 


•--Production--- 


Prel. 
1987/88  1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Nov.    Dec, 


1987/88 


Prel. 
1988/89 


1989/90  Proj. 
Nov.    Dec. 


{I   COARSE  GRAINS  1/ 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 

South  Africa 
Thai  land 

Major  Importers 
Eastern  Europe 
EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 
Mexico 
USSR 
Other  Major  Import.  2/ 

Other  Foreign 
Brazil 
China 
India 
I ndones  i  a 
Nigeria 
Phi lippines 
Turkey 
Others 

ILEY 

World 

United  States 

Total  Foreign 

Australia 

Canada 

China 

Eastern  Europe 

EC-12 

Other  W.  Europe 

Turkey 

USSR 

Others 


•--Million  Hectares- -- 


■Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare--- 


323.0 

35. A 

287.6 

23.5 

4.4 
4.6 
8.0 
4.6 
2.0 

107.7 

17.8 

19.0 

3.1 

7.8 

59.5 

0.5 

156.5 

13.6 

28.7 

36.3 

2.7 

9.4 

3.7 

4.3 

57.8 


79.6 

4.1 

75.6 

2.4 

5.0 

3.4 

4.3 

12.2 

1.6 

3.2 

30.7 

12.8 


326.2       325.7 

32.8         36.9 

293.4       288.8 


21.0 
3.0 
4.4 
7.1 
4.6 
1.8 

106.6 

18.2 

19.2 

3.2 

7.6 

57.8 

0.5 

165.9 

14.0 

27.8 

39.5 

2.9 

10.1 

3.8 

4.4 

63.5 


76.9 

3.1 

73.8 

2.2 

4.2 

3.3 

4.3 

12.2 

1.7 

3.3 

29.7 

12.8 


22.1 
3.4 
4.3 
8.3 
4.6 
1.6 

103.6 

18.2 

18.6 

3.1 

7.7 

55.5 

0.4 

163.1 

14.0 

28.7 

39.5 

2.9 

9.9 

3.6 

4.4 

60.2 


75.1 

3.4 

71.7 

2,3 

4.7 

3.4 

4.4 

11.8 

1.5 

3.3 

28.0 

12.4 


2.45 


2,23 


2,47 


2.48 


6.10         4.56         6.05         6.05 
2.00         1.97         2.02         2.02 


2.41 
2.99 
1.55 
3.21 
1.73 
1.50 

2.66 
3.58 
4.34 
3.50 
1.87 
1.91 
3.14 

1.49 
1.87 
3.33 
0.65 
1.79 
0.72 
1.18 
2.17 
1.08 


2.27 

2.83 

2.24 

1.46 
2.79 
1.78 
3.79 
3.84 
3.13 
1.88 
1.91 
1.02 


2.39 
2.30 
1.52 
2.76 
2.68 
2.50 

2.56 
3.32 
4.61 
3.52 
1.81 
1.69 
3.40 

1.54 
1,91 
3.39 
0.80 
1.82 
0.84 
1.21 
2.29 
1,18 


2,17 

2.06 

2.17 

1.47 
2.46 
1.92 
3.76 
4.14 
3.27 
2.12 
1.50 
1,29 


2,38 
2.90 
1.52 
2.83 
1.89 
2.57 

2.74 
3.79 
4.35 
3.97 
1.89 
1.90 
3.08 

1.51 
1.88 
3.26 
0.79 
1.82 
0.83 
1.25 
2.08 
1.13 


2.25 

2,61 

2,23 

1,48 
2,57 
2.05 
3.80 
3.91 
3.74 
1.82 
1.75 
1.15 


2.37 
2.87 
1.54 
2.83 
1.89 
2.57 

2.75 
3.80 
4.37 
3.97 
1.89 
1.90 
3.36 

1.51 
1.88 
3.26 
0.79 
1.82 
0.83 
1.25 
2.08 
1.13 


2.25 

2.61 

2.23 

1.48 
2.48 
2.05 
3.85 
3.92 
3.74 
1,82 
1,75 
1,15 


-•-Million  Metric  Tons--- 
791,6       728,8       807.8       806.9 


215.9 

575.7 

56.6 

13.1 

7,2 

25,5 

7,9 

2.9 

286,7 
63.8 
82.4 
10,8 
14,5 

113,7 
1.4 

232.4 

25.4 

95.8 

23.5 

4,8 

6,8 

4,4 

9.3 

62.5 


149.6       223,3       223.3 
579,2       584,5       583.6 


50.2 

7.0 

6.7 

19.7 

12.4 

4.5 

273.4 
60.5 
88.8 
11.3 
13.8 
97.5 
1.5 

255.6 

26,7 

94,3 

31,6 

5.2 

8.5 

4.5 

10.0 

74.9 


52.8 

10.3 

6.4 

23.2 

8.8 

4.1 

284.2 
69.1 
81.0 
12.3 
14.8 

105.5 
1.5 

247.6 

26.3 

93.7 

31.4 

5.2 

8.2 

4.5 

9.1 

69.2 


52.5 
9.6 

6.6 

23.5 

8.8 

4.1 

284.5 
69.3 
81.4 
12.3 
14.6 

105.5 
1.5 

246.6 

26.3 

93.7 

31.4 

5.2 

8.2 

4.5 

9.1 

68.3 


180.7       166,6       168.9       168.7 

11.5  6.4  8.8  8.8 

169.2       160.3       160.1       159.9 


3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

14.0 

10.2 

12.1 

11,7 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

6.9 

16.3 

16.3 

16.6 

16.8 

46.8 

50.5 

46.2 

46.3 

5.2 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

58.4 

44.5 

49.0 

49.0 

13.0 

16.5 

14.3 

14.2 

OTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
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TABLE  A  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


i3 

•s, 


fill 


i 


: 

Area  — 

---Yield--- 

— Product  i  on — 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Proj . 

Prel. 

1989/90 

Pr 

:   1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov, 

Dec. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

De 

CORN 

:   ---Million  Hectares- -- 

:  ---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare--- 

:    ---Mi 

1 1  ion  Met 

ric  Tons 

... 

World 

:    125.0 

125.1 

128.3 

:    3.58 

3,19 

3.64 

3.65 

:   447.3 

398.9 

467.7 

46 

United  States 

:     24.0 

23.5 

26.3 

':         7.50 

5,31 

7.32 

7.32 

:   179.6 

125.0 

192.8 

19 

Total  Foreign 

:    101.1 

101.6 

101.9 

:    2.65 

2.70 

2.69 

2.70 

:   267,6 

273.9 

274.9 

27 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

8.0 

7.1 

7.1 

':         2.35 

2.92 

2.60 

2.58 

:    18,8 

20.7 

19.0 

1 

Argentina 

2.6 

1.7 

2.0 

:    3.46 

2.82 

3.35 

3.33 

:     9,0 

4.8 

7.2 

South  Africa 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

:    1.93 

3.10 

2.13 

2.13 

:     7,1 

11.7 

8.0 

Thai  land 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

:    1.56 

2.63 

2.71 

2.71 

:     2,7 

4.2 

3.8 

Major  Importers 

21.9 

22.2 

22.0 

':         3.79 

3.79 

4.00 

4.03 

i    83,1 

84,1 

88.4 

8 

Eastern  Europe 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

:    4.13 

3.67 

4.66 

4.66 

:    30,2 

27,0 

34.1 

3 

EC-12 

3.7 

4.1 

3.8 

:    6.99 

7.06 

6.70 

6.78 

:    25,9 

28.6 

25.6 

2 

Other  W.  Europe 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

:    8.00 

8,55 

8.77 

8.77 

:     1,8 

1.9 

1.9 

Mexico 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

:    1.65 

1,68 

1.69 

1.68 

9,9 

10.1 

10.3 

1 

USSR 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

:    3.24 

3,62 

3.56 

3.56 

:    14.8 

16.0 

16.0 

1 

Other  Maj.  Import.  2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    4.17 

4.19 

4.18 

4.17 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Other  Foreign          : 

71.1 

72.3 

72.8  i 

2.33 

2.34 

2.30 

2.31 

:   165.7 

169.1 

167,5 

16 

Brazil              : 

13.2 

13.5 

13.5 

1.88 

1.93 

1.89 

1.89 

:    24.7 

26.0 

25,5 

2 

Canada              : 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

7.02 

5.47 

5.71 

6.31 

:     7.0 

5.4 

5.8 

Ch  i  na               : 

20.2 

19.6 

20.3 

3.92 

3.95 

3.74 

3.74 

:    79.2 

77.4 

76.0 

7 

Egypt               : 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

4.97 

5.21 

5.33 

5.33 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 

J 

India               : 

5.5 

5.9 

6.0 

1.00 

1.36 

1,33 

1.33 

5.5 

8.0 

8,0 

1 

Indonesia            : 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

1.79 

1.82 

1,82 

1.82 

4.8 

5.2 

5,2 

1 

Philippines          : 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

1.18 

1.21 

1.25 

1.25 

4.4 

4.5 

4,5 

^ 

Zimbabwe             : 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.80 

1.56 

1,63 

1.63 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

Others              : 

22.8 

23.7 

23.5 

1.49 

1,54 

1.54 

1.54 

33.8 

36.4 

36.2 

3 

1 

SORGHUM                   : 

i 

World                 ': 

41.9 

44.2 

43.6  i 

1.34 

1.24 

1,30 

1.31 

56.2 

55.0 

57.8 

5 

United  States          : 

4.3 

3.7 

4.3  ': 

4.38 

4.00 

3,75 

3.75  . 

18.8 

14.7 

16.0 

1 

Total  Foreign          : 

37.6 

40.5 

39.4  : 

1.00 

1.00 

1.04 

1.04  : 

37.4 

40.3 

41.8 

4 

Argentina            : 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7  i 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00  ': 

3.0 

1.4 

2.1 

Australia            : 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7  : 

2.19 

1.65 

2.15 

2.24  : 

1.7 

1.2 

1.4 

Ch  i  na               : 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9  : 

2,91 

2,92 

2.93 

2.93  : 

5,4 

5.4 

5.5 

India               : 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2  : 

0,61 

0,66 

0.71 

0.71   : 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

1 

Mexico              : 

1,4 

1.3 

1.3  : 

2.91 

2,49 

2,94 

2.94  : 

4.0 

3.1 

3.9 

Nigeria             : 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4  : 

0.67 

0,80 

0.80 

0.80  : 

2.9 

3.5 

3.5 

South  Africa          : 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3  : 

1.52 

1,58 

1.65 

1.65  : 

0,5 

0,4 

0.5 

Sudan               : 

3.0 

5.3 

4.1   : 

0.43 

0,83 

0.69 

0.61   : 

1,3 

4,4 

3.4 

Thailand             : 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  : 

1.03 

1.39 

1.49 

1.49  : 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Others 

9.1 

9.8 

9.6  : 

0.98 

1.03 

1.01 

1,01  : 

8.9 

10,1 

9.7 

FOOTNOTES  AT  END  OF  TABLE 
DECEMBER  1989 
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TABLE  4  (Continued) 
Coarse  Grains  Area.  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


---Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

-■ 

-Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

S                    : 

---Million  Hectares---     : 

---Metric  Tons  Per  Hectare---   : 

---Mil 

Lion  Metric  Tons 

... 

World                 : 

23.6 

22.2 

22.0   : 

1.84 

1.69 

1.87 

1.86  : 

43.3 

37.6 

41.1 

41.0 

United  States          : 

2.8 

2.3 

2.8  : 

1.94 

1.40 

1.95 

1.95  : 

5.4 

3.2 

5.4 

5.4 

Total  Foreign          : 

20.8 

20.0 

19.3  : 

1.82 

1.73 

1.85 

1.85  ': 

37.9 

34.4 

35.7 

35.6 

USSR                : 

11.8 

10.9 

10.0  : 

1.57 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60  : 

18.5 

15.3 

16.0 

16.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters   : 
Argentina            : 
Australia            i 

3.5 
0.5 
1.3 

3.5 
0.4 
1.3 

3.7  : 
0.5  : 
1.2  : 

1.96 
1.30 
1.32 

1.91 
1.10 
1.49 

1.92 
1.39 
1.21 

1.89  : 
1.39  : 
1.21   : 

6.8 
0.7 
1.7 

6.7 
0.4 
2.0 

7.2 
0.6 
1.4 

7.0 
0.6 
1.4 

Canada               • 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7  : 

2.37 

2.18 

2.15 

2.08  : 

3.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.5 

Sweden              : 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4  : 

3.63 

3.14 

3.56 

3.56  : 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Ch  i  na               : 

5.5 

0.6 

5.5 
0.6 

5.6  : 
0.6  : 

2.27 

1.10 

2.26 
1.19 

2.27 
1.20 

2.27  ': 
1.20  : 

12.5 
0.6 

12.4 
0.7 

12.6 
0.7 

12.6 
0.7 

Eastern  Europe        : 
East  Germany        : 
Poland 

1.4 
0.1 
0.9 

1.4 
0.2 
0.9 

1.4  : 

0.2 

0.9 

2.79 
4.28 
2.84 

2.62 
3.30 
2.62 

2.74 
3.94 
2.70 

2.74  : 

3.94 

2.70 

4.0 
0.6 
2.4 

3.7 
0.5 
2.2 

3.9 
0.7 
2.3 

3.9 
0.7 
2.3 

EC-12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

3.02 

3.12 

2.77 

2.78 

5.3 

5.5 

4.7 

4.8 

France 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

3.91 

3.86 

3.90 

3.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

West  Germany 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.30 

4.23 

3.75 

3.75 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

F  i  n I  and 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

2.21 

2.21 

3.14 

3.14 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

Norway 
Others 

0.1 
1.3 

0.1 
1.2 

0.1 
1.3 

3.87 
:    1.06 

2.98 
1.07 

3.68 
1.08 

3.68 
1.08 

:     0.5 
:     1.3 

0.4 
1.3 

0.5 
1.4 

0.5 
1.4 

E 
World 

':           15.6 

15.9 

16.4 

':         2.12 

2.07 

2.30 

2.29 

':         33.0 

33.0 

37.5 

37.7 

United  States 

':              0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

':          1.82 

1.55 

1.77 

1.77 

i     0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Foreign 

':     15.3 

15.7 

16.2 

':         2.13 

2.08 

2.31 

2.30 

':         32.5 

32.6 

37.1 

37.3 

USSR 

":      9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

':          1.86 

1.83 

2.04 

2.04 

':          18.1 

18.5 

21.0 

21.0 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporter 

Canada 

":      0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

':          1.58 

1.04 

1.76 

1.72 

:     0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

Other  Foreign 

Eastern  Europe 

:     3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

':    2.72 

2.58 

2.82 

2.82 

:    10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

East  Germany 

:      0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

:    3.49 

2.93 

3.13 

3.13 

:     2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Poland 

:      2.6 

2.9 

2.9 

:    2.57 

2.51 

2.80 

2.80 

:     6.8 

7.2 

8.1 

8.1 

Czechoslovakia 

:      0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    3.49 

3.42 

3.42 

3.42 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

EC-12 

:      1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

:    2.93 

3.05 

3.30 

3.30 

:     3.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark 

:      0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

:    3.77 

4.58 

5.04 

5.04 

:     0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

West  Germany 

:      0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

:    3.89 

4.19 

4.68 

4.68 

:     1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

Others 

:      0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

:    1.77 

2.02 

2.26 

2.26 

:     1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

'  Total  of  barley,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  rye  shown  below  plus  millet  and  mixed  grain. 
'  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  6 

oilseeds  Area,  Y 

ield,  and 

Product! 

on:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 

. 

--Area--- 

J 

---Yield--- 

• 

- --Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region      : 

Prel. 

Proi.   : 

Prel. 

• 

1989/90  Proj.  : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89  1989/90   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec.   : 

1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Metric  Tons 

Per  Hectare —  : 

---Million  Metric  Tons--- 

SOYBEANS               : 

World               : 

5A.U 

55.68 

57.58  : 

1.91 

1.71 

1.87 

1.87  : 

103.33 

95.13 

107.91 

107.67 

23.06 

23.26 

23.91   : 

2.27 

1.81 

2.20 

2.20  : 

52.33 

42.12 

52.70 

52.70 

Total  Foreign        : 

31.08 

32.42 

33.67  ': 

1.64 

1.64 

1.63 

1.63  : 

51.00 

53.01 

55.20 

54.97 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters  : 
Argentina           : 
Brazil             : 

14.78 
4.26 

16.17 
4.00 

16.50  : 
5.00  : 

1.88 
2.28 

1.83 
1.65 

1.88 
2.10 

1.88  : 
2.10  : 

27.72 
9.70 

29.60 
6.60 

31.00 
10.50 

31.00 
10.50 

10.52 

12.17 

11.50  : 

1.71 

1.89 

1.78 

1.78  : 

18.02 

23.00 

20.50 

20.50 

Other  Foreign         : 
Canada              ; 

16.30 
0.46 

16.25 
0.53 

17.17  : 
0.54  : 

1.43 
2.75 

1.44 
2.16 

1.39 
2.15 

1.40  : 
2.26  : 

23.28 
1.27 

23.41 
1.15 

24.20 
1.16 

23.97 
1.22 

\rf  Cll  luua                                • 

8.41 

8.02 

8.30  ■ 

1.48 

1.45 

1.36 

1.36 

12.43 

11.65 

11.30 

11.30 

Eastern  Europe      : 
EC-12 

0.53 
0.56 

0.56 
0.52 

0.54 
0.61 

1.31 
3.16 

1.20 
3.21 

1.44 
3.06 

1.44 
2.85 

0.69 
1.78 

0.67 
1.66 

0.78 
1.84 

0.78 
1.74 

I  nd  i  a 

1.68 

1.80 

2.00 

0.58 

0.83 

0.80 

0.80 

0.98 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

Indonesi  a 

0.95 

1.18 

1.00 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.05 

0.95 

1.20 

1.25 

1.05 

Paraguay 
USSR 

0.62 
0.78 

0.70 
0.76 

0.76 
0.78 

1.79 
0.91 

2.01 
1.16 

1.84 
1.03 

1.84 
1.03 

1.10 
:   0.71 

1.40 
0.88 

1.40 
0.80 

1.40 
0.80 

Others 

2.31 

2.19 

2.64 

1.46 

1.51 

1.54 

1.54 

3.37 

3.30 

4.07 

4.07 

COTTONSEED 

':     31.52 

33.80 

33.10 

':       0.99 

0.95 

0.94 

0.94 

':     31.24 

32.21 

31.16 

World 

31.23 

United  States 

':       4.06 

4.83 

3.86 

':        1.29 

1.14 

1.11 

1.11 

!   5.23 

5.50 

4.28 

4.27 

Total  Foreign 

':     27.46 

28.96 

29.24 

':       0.95 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

':     26.00 

26.71 

26.88 

26.96 

Ch  i  na 

:   4.84 

5.53 

5.36 

:   1.49 

1.28 

1.34 

1.31 

:   7.22 

7.07 

7.20 

7.03 

I  nd  i  a 

:   6.47 

7.40 

7.70 

:   0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

:   3.20 

3.60 

3.81 

3.81 

Paki  Stan 

:   2.57 

2.50 

2.70 

:   1.15 

1.16 

1.15 

1.15 

:   2.95 

2.90 

3.09 

3.09 

USSR 

:   3.53 

3.45 

3.33 

:   1.27 

1.45 

1.37 

1.43 

:   4.49 

5.02 

4.58 

4.77 

Others 

:   10.05 

10.08 

10.15 

:   0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

:   8.15 

8.12 

8.20 

8.26 

PEANUTS 

' 

World 

:   18.11 

19.10 

19.40 

":   1.12 

1.22 

1.16 

1.16 

':     20.32 

23.33 

22.50 

22.48 

United  States 

:   0.63 

0.66 

0.66 

:   2.62 

2.74 

2.83 

2.83 

':        1.64 

1.81 

1.88 

1.88 

Total  Foreign 

:   17.49 

18.44 

18.73 

':        1.07 

1.17 

1.10 

1.10 

:   18.68 

21.52 

20.63 

20.61 

Argentina 

:   0.19 

0.15 

0.16 

:   2.34 

1.79 

2.39 

2.39 

:   0.45 

0.27 

0.37 

0.37 

Ch  i  na 

:   3.02 

2.91 

2.90 

:   2.04 

1.95 

1.90 

1.90 

:   6.17 

5.69 

5.50 

5.50 

Indi  a 

:   6.74 

7.80 

8.10 

:   0.79 

1.15 

0.99 

0.99 

:   5.30 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Senegal 

:   0.85 

0.90 

0.86 

:   1.10 

0.76 

0.95 

0.95 

:   0.93 

0.69 

0.82 

0.82 

South  Africa 

:   0.15 

0.19 

0.19 

:   1.33 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

:   0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

Sudan 

:   0.58 

0.58 

0.55 

:   0.76 

0.78 

0.73 

0.73 

:   0.44 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

Others 

:   5.96 

5.91 

5.98 

:   0.87 

0.88 

0.88 

0.88 

:   5.19 

5.19 

5.31 

5.29 

m 
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TABLE  6  (Continued) 
Oilseeds  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


— Area- 

-. 

---Yie 

Ld--- 

- --Product  ion- - 

_ 

Country/Region 

Prel. 

Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

:  1987/88 

1988/891989/90 

i  1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

:  1987/88 

1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

:  ---Million  Hectares--- 

:  ---Meti 

-ic  Tons 

Per  Hectare- -- 



Million 

Metric  Tons--- 

SUNFLOWERSEED 

:  15.29 

15.22 

16.28 

':       1.37 

1.34 

1.33 

1.33 

:  20.87 

20.40 

21.69 

World 

21.72 

United  States 

':       0.72 

0.78 

0.71 

:   1.65 

1.05 

1.07 

1.07 

:   1.18 

0.81 

0.76 

0.76 

Total  Foreign 

:  14.57 

14.44 

15.57 

1.35 

1.36 

1.34 

1.35 

:  19.69 

19.59 

20.92 

20.95 

Argentina 

:   2.06 

2.20 

2.90 

:   1.36 

1.32 

1.38 

1.38 

:   2.80 

2.90 

4.00 

4.00 

China 

:   0.89 

0.94 

0.93 

:   1.40 

1.43 

1.45 

1.45 

:   1.24 

1.34 

1.35 

1.35 

EC-12 

:   2.30 

2.09 

2.05 

:   1.81 

1.89 

1.57 

1.58 

:   4.16 

3.97 

3.21 

3.25 

East  Europe 

:   1.38 

1.31 

1.33 

:   1.74 

1.62 

1.84 

1.84 

:   2.40 

2.12 

2.45 

2.45 

USSR 

:   4.16 

4.28 

4.30 

1.46 

1.44 

1.51 

1.51 

:   6.08 

6.16 

6.50 

6.50 

Others 

:   3.79 

3.62 

4.05 

:   0.80 

0.86 

0.84 

0.84 

:   3.02 

3.10 

3.42 

3.41 

RAPESEED 

World 

:  16.69 

17.89 

17.15 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

!  23.22 

22.51 

21.49 

21.45 

Total  Foreign 

i  16.69 

17.89 

17.15 

1.39 

1.26 

1.25 

1.25 

':     23.22 

22.51 

21.49 

21.45 

Canada 

:   2.67 

3.67 

2.91 

1.44 

1.17 

1.08 

1.05 

:   3.85 

4.31 

3.16 

3.06 

a 

Ch  i  na 

:   5.27 

4.93 

4.94 

1.25 

1.02 

1.13 

1.13 

:   6.61 

5.04 

5.60 

5.60 

<< 

2 

EC-12 

1.86 

1.84 

1.63 

3.20 

2.81 

3.10 

3.08 

•   5.95 

5.18 

4.95 

5.02 

East  Europe 

:   0.92 

0.88 

0.99 

2.35 

2.49 

2.49 

2.49 

:   2.17 

2.19 

2.47 

2.47 

• 
1 

India 

:   4.51 

4.90 

4.80 

0.72 

0.86 

0.73 

0.73 

■   3.24 

4.20 

3.50 

3.50 

'          Others 

:   1.46 

1.66 

1.89 

0.96 

0.95 

0.96 

0.95 

1.40 

1.58 

1.81 

1.80 

I' 

1        FLAXSEED 

1               .._■■ 

s 

World 

4.02 

3.86 

4.13 

0.56 

0.44 

0.49 

0.47 

2.26 

1.70 

2.02 

1.96 

United  States 

0.19 

0.09 

0.09  : 

1.01 

0.45 

0.88 

0.88 

0.19 

0.04 

0.08 

0.08 

Total  Foreign 

3.83 

3.77 

4.04  • 

0.54 

0.44 

0.48 

0.47 

2.08 

1.66 

1.94 

1.88 

Argentina 

0.69 

0.55 

0.60  : 

0.80 

0.82 

0.82 

0.82 

0.55 

0.45 

0.49 

0.49 

'.'■] 

Canada 

0.59 

0.50 

0.64  : 

1.23 

0.74 

0.92 

0.83 

0.73 

0.37 

0.59 

0.53 

>ii 

India 

1.15 

1.35 

1.35  : 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

0.37 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

.i) 

USSR 

1.07 

1.04 

1.10  : 

0.21 

0.21 

0.20 

0.20 

0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

0.23 

'1 

Others            : 

0.33 

0.33 

0.35  : 

0.59 

0.65 

0.67 

0.67 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.24 

;!! 

MAJOR  OILSEEDS  TOTAL     : 

139.76 
28.65 

145.55 
29.62 

147.64  ': 
29.23  ': 

1.44 
2.11 

1.34 
1.70 

1.40 
2.04 

1.40  : 
2.04  : 

201.24 
60.58 

195.27 
50.28 

206.76 
59.70 

206.50 

'1 

United  States       : 

59.69 

Total  Foreign       : 

111.11 

115.92 

118.41  : 

1.27 

1.25 

1.24 

1.24  : 

140.66 

145.00 

147.06 

146.81 

COPRA               : 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

: 

4.32 

4.52 

4.70 

4.70 

PALM  KERNEL           : 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

: 

2.69 

2.91 

3.11 

3.11 

TOTAL  OILSEEDS          ': 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

: 

208.25 

202.70 

214.58 

214.32 

PALM  OIL  *            : 

-- 

-- 

: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

: 

8.39 

9.33 

10.02 

10.02 

*  Not  included  in  total  oi 
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TABLE  7 
Cotton  Area,  Yield,  and  Production:  World  and  Selected  Countries  and  Regions 


-- 

Area--- 

---Yield--- 

: 

- 

- -Product  ion-- - 

Country/Region    : 

; 

Prel. 

Proj .   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj.   : 

Prel. 

1989/90  Proj. 

1987/88 

1988/89 

989/90  : 

1987/88  ' 

988/89 

Nov. 

Dec.   : 

1987/88  1988/89 

Nov. 

Dec. 

---Mill 

ion  Hectares---  : 

---Ki 

lograms  Per  Hectare —   : 

---Mill 

ion  480- 

Pound  Ba 

Les--- 

World              : 

31.1 

34.0 

33.0  : 

567 

540 

531 

531   : 

81.0 

84.3 

80.6 

80.6 

United  States        : 

4.1 

4.8 

3.9  : 

791 

694 

681 

682  : 

14.8 

15.4 

12.1 

12.1 

Total  Foreign        : 

27.0 

29.1 

29.2  : 

533 

514 

512 

511  : 

66.2 

68.8 

68.5 

68.5 

Maj.  Foreign  Exporters 

12.9 

13.4 

13.3  : 

763 

754 

749 

745 

45.1 

46.5 

45.7 

45.4 

Australia 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1149 

1538 

1306 

1306 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Central  America  1/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

814 

885 

968 

890 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Ch  i  na 

4.8 

5.5 

5.4 

876 

751 

792 

772 

19.5 

19.1 

19.5 

19.0 

Egypt 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

845 

718 

774 

671 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

1.3 

Mexico 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

956 

1178 

917 

917 

1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

Pakistan 

:     2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

573 

578 

573 

573 

:    6.8 

6.6 

7.1 

7.1 

:     0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

:    427 

454 

450 

450 

:    0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Turkey 

:     0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

:    916 

919 

887 

887 

:    2.5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

USSR 

:     3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

:    700 

806 

759 

792 

:   11.3 

12.7 

11.5 

12.0 

Major  Importers  2/ 

:     0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

834 

848 

847 

847 

:    1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

Other  Foreign 

:    13.9 

15.3 

15.5 

:    313 

294 

300 

303 

:   19.9 

20.6 

21.4 

21.6 

Argentina 

:     0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

:    547 

361 

385 

389 

:    1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Brazi I 

:     2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

:    355 

311 

327 

320 

:    3.5 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

India 

:     6.5 

7.4 

7.7 

:    247 

243 

246 

254 

:    7.4 

8.3 

8.7 

9.0 

Syr  i  a 

:     0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

:    751 

672 

844 

844 

:    0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Others 

:     4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

346 

344 

347 

347 

:    7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

1/  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

2/  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

The  table  below  presents  a  8-year  record  of  the  difference  between  the  December 
projections  and  the  final  estimates.  Using  world  wheat  production  as  an  example, 
changes  between  December  projections  and  the  final  estimates  have  averaged 
5.2  million  tons  (1 .0  percent)  and  ranged  from  -10.2  to  6.1  million  tons.  The 
December  projection  has  been  below  the  final  5  times  and  above  the  final  3  times. 

RELIABILITY  OF  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 


COMMODITY  AND 

PROJECTION  AND  FINAL  ESTIMATES,  1981/82  - 

1988/891/ 

REGION 

Difference             | 

Lowest        Highest 

Below 
Final 

Above 

Average 

Average     | 

Difference 

Final 

Percent 

— Million  Metric  Tons — 

Number  of  Years  2/ 

WHEAT 

World 

1.0 

5.2 

-10.2                6.1 

5 

3 

U.S. 

0.5 

0.4 

-1.2                0.1 

6 

2 

Foreign 

1.2 

5.2 

-10.3                6.3 

5 

3 

COARSE  GRAINS  3/ 

World 

0.9 

7.1 

-19.8                 5.3 

4 

4 

U.S. 

1.6 

3.1 

-7.5                 2.1 

7 

1 

Foreign 

1.1 

5.9 

-15.4                 7.6 

3 

5 

RICE  (Milled) 

World 

2.3 

7.1 

-16.2                 1.1 

6 

2 

U.S. 

2.5 

0.1 

-0.2                 0.2 

4 

2 

Foreign 

2.4 

7.2 

-16.2                 1.2 

6 

2 

SOYBEANS 

World 

2.4 

2.1 

-4.4                  3.8 

4 

4 

U.S. 

3.1 

1.6 

-2.7                 2.1 

2 

6 

Foreign 

3.9 

1.5 
Millie 

-2.1                  1.7 
n  480-lb.  Bales — 

4 

4 

COTTON 

World 

2.3 

1.8 

-6.3                2.2 

3 

4 

U.S. 

1.9 

0.2 

-0.5                 0.4 

3 

4 

Foreign 

2.6 

1.7 

-6.7                 1.8 

3 

4 

UNITED  STATES 

1.7 

Million  Bushels 

7 

CORN 

108 

-250                   94 

1 

SORGHUM 

2.6 

21 

-53                   14 

5 

3 

BARLEY 

2.1 

10 

-12                   24 

5 

3 

OATS 

1.6 

7 

-18                   16 

5 

2 

1/  The  final  estimate  for  1981/82- 1987/88  is  defined  as  the  November  estimate  following  the  marketing  year 

and  for  1988/89  last  month's  estimate. 
2/  May  not  total  eight  if  projection  was  the  same  as  the  final. 
3/  Includes  corn,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  mixed  grain. 
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WEATHER  BRIEFS 


MOST  OF  NORTHWESTERN  AFRICA  DRY 

Rainfall  accumulations  have  been  well  below  normal  in  most  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  thus  far  in  the  winter  rainy  season.  Western  Algeria  reported 
rainfall  less  than  half  of  normal  from  September  through  November,  with 
somewhat  greater  accumulations  reported  in  coastal  portions  of  northeastern 
Algeria  and  northern  Tunisia.   In  sharp  contrast,  most  of  Morocco  reported 
near  to  slightly  above  normal  rainfall  through  November.  During  the  first 
week  of  December,  widespread  seasonable  rain  was  reported  throughout 
northwestern  Africa.  This  rain  improved  topsoil  moisture  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  while  maintaining  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions  in  Morocco. 
Subsoil  moisture  remains  unfavorably  short  in  most  crop  areas  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  indicating  timely  rainfall  will  likely  be  needed  to  produce  normal 
winter  grain  crops  in  these  countries. 

MINIMAL  CYCLONE  DAMAGE  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA 

Cyclone  Gay,  which  came  ashore  near  Nellore,  Andhra  Pradesh,  on  November  8, 
appears  to  have  had  minimal  impact  on  cotton  and  rice  in  this  southern  state 
of  India.  The  storm  contained  exceptionally  strong  winds  but  relatively 
little  rain,  apparently  allowing  crops  to  bend  with  the  wind  without  being 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  heavy  rain.   Several  days  earlier,  this  storm,  then 
known  as  Typhoon  Gay,  crossed  peninsular  southern  Thailand  from  the  Gulf  of 
Thailand  to  the  Andaman  Sea.  Due  to  the  storm's  unexpected  development, 
severe  damage  was  done  to  the  area's  maritime  interests.   Fatalities  and 
property  damage  were  also  reported  on  shore,  but  there  were  no  reports  of 
damage  to  any  major  agricultural  areas  in  Thailand. 

RAINFALL  EASED  DRYNESS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Moderate  to  locally  heavy  rainfall  during  late  November  and  early  December 
helped  recharge  dry  soils  in  most  Argentine  crop  areas.  The  rain  was  most 
welcome  in  the  states  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and  northern  Buenos  Aires. 
Previous  light  rains  provided  adequate  topsoil  moisture  for  seed  germination 
and  early  crop  growth,  but  little  moisture  was  in  reserve  for  the  increasing 
moisture  requirements  of  later  growth  stages.  This  timely  rainfall  also 
appeared  to  substantially  increase  soil  moisture  for  summer  crops  in  southern 
Buenos  Aires.  Cotton  in  the  states  of  Chaco  and  Formosa  probably  suffered 
little  if  any  damage  from  locally  heavy  rains. 
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COTE  D'lVOIRE:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


The  forestry  sector  in  the  Cote  d'lvoire  has  undergone  a  gradual  realignment 
over  the  past  several  years.  Formerly  a  significant  producer  and  exporter  of 
tropical  hardwood  logs,  the  Ivorian  industry  now  depends  more  on  value-added 
products.   In  1965,  the  Ivorian  forest  covered  9  million  hectares,  or  28 
percent  of  total  land  area.   By  the  beginning  of  1989,  forest  land  had 
dwindled  to  only  3.5  million  hectares,  barely  11  percent  of  the  country's 
total  land  area. 

The  Government's  current  plan  calls  for  the  reforestation  of  10,000  hectares 
each  year.   In  1988,  seedlings  were  planted  on  only  5,100  hectares. 
Approximately  5,250  hectares  are  expected  to  be  reforested  by  the  end  of  1989, 
48  percent  short  of  the  plan's  objective.   Long-term  yield  problems  are 
anticipated  due  to  overcutting,  extensive  rather  than  intensive  farming,  and 
heavy  demand  for  cropland,  fuelwood,  and  charcoal.  The  traditional  Ivorian 
system  of  "slash-and-burn"  farming,  coupled  with  fallowing  to  restore  soil 
fertility,  has  been  rendered  impractical  by  land  scarcity  and  population 
growth.   In  an  effort  to  slow  the  rate  of  timber  exploitation  and  maximize 
economic  returns,  the  Government  has  reduced  log  export  quotas,  broadened 
restrictions  on  the  felling  of  various  species,  banned  logging  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  and  reduced  the  number  of  concession  owners. 

The  steady  decline  in  tropical  hardwood  log  production—from  3.2  million  cubic 
meters  (CUM)  in  1985  to  an  estimated  2.5  million  CUM  in  1989— reflects  low 
yields  from  an  overexploited  forest.  Government-implemented  controls  designed 
to  preserve  limited  timber  resources,  and  a  shortage  of  mill  capacity  to 
process  the  increased  domestic  supply  of  roundwood.  Government  policy  remains 
geared  toward  adding  value  to  export  products— mainly  lumber  and 
veneer— through  emphasis  on  log  processing.   However,  numerous  obstacles  still 
face  the  processing  sector.   These  include  high  production  costs  (especially 
energy  costs),  a  shortage  of  spare  parts,  highly  paid  expatriate  employees, 
outmoded  equipment  and  machinery,  limited  financial  support  from  the  banking 
industry,  nonreimbursement  of  the  value-added  tax  on  exported  lumber,  and 
intense  competition  from  other  world  producers. 

Currently,  the  Cote  d'lvoire  has  70  sawmills,  eight  peeling  veneer  units,  and 
six  sliced  veneer  units.   Production  of  tropical  hardwood  lumber  is  expected 
to  reach  a  record  810,000  CUM  in  1989,  up  3  percent  from  last  year.   Due  to 
stiff  competition  on  the  world  hardwood  lumber  market  by  Southeast  Asian 
producers,  the  Government  intends  to  limit  expansion  in  the  sawmilling 
industry  in  favor  of  the  veneer  industry.   Veneer  production  for  1989  is 
forecast  to  increase  9  percent  to  195,000  CUM.   Future  gains  for  this  product 
will  be  assured  by  Government  financial  incentives  for  up-line  processing,  an 
export  bonus  program,  and  a  special  guarantee  fund  that  will  assist  processors 
in  obtaining  commercial  loans  for  plant  renovations  and  the  acquisition  of 
spare  parts. 
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TABLE  9 


COTE  D a VOIRE:   PRODUCTION  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 


Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

Total 

1/  Preliminary 

DECEMBER  1989 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1985     1986     1987 


3,227 

712 

149 

44 


2,973 

745 

155 

42 


2,588 

759 

164 

45 


1988 

2,543 

784 

179 

53 


4,132    3,915    3,556    3,559 


1989  1/ 

2,525 

810 

195 

60 

3,590 


« 
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SOUTH  AFRICA:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 

South  Africa's  forests  occupy  1.3  million  hectares,  or  approximately  1  percent 
of  the  country's  total  land  area.  Appropriate  technology  coupled  with  nearly 
ideal  climatic  conditions  have  fostered  a  highly  developed,  plantation-type 
industry.  The  resource  base  is  drawn  mainly  from  managed  forests  primarily 
comprised  of  pines,  eucalyptus,  and  tan  wattle.   Commercial  logging  is 
concentrated  along  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  country.   The  Northern  Transvaal 
has  the  largest  forested  area,  followed  by  Natal  and  the  Cape  Province. 
During  1988,  23,270  hectares  were  afforested.   This  is  6  percent  greater  than 
the  21,892  hectares  planted  to  timber  in  1987,  but  well  below  demand 
projections  that  indicate  a  minimum  planting  requirement  of  40,000  hectares 
per  year. 

The  annual  timber  cut  has  increased  steadily,  from  12.5  million  CUM  in  1984  to 
a  projected  1989  volume  of  18  million  CUM.   Log  production  has  been  on  the 
rise  since  1986  and  is  expected  to  reach  a  record  4.7  million  CUM  during  1989. 
Lumber  production  has  fluctuated  over  the  past  several  years  in  line  with 
economic  conditions  and  diminishing  resources.   Shortages  exist  for  eucalyptus 
and  may  develop  for  pine.   The  private  sector  has  taken  the  initiative  m 
rebuilding  the  resource  base— 90  percent  of  last  year's  plantings,  mainly   _ 
hardwoods,  occurred  on  private  plantations.   Hardwood  plantings  are  increasing 
in  line  with  current  and  projected  demand  patterns,  but  given  the  industry's 
present  rate  of  growth,  a  general  timber  shortage  is  expected  by  the  year 
2010. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA:   TIMBER  CUT  AND  OUTPUT  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 


Roundwood 
Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 


(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1985     1986     1987 


1988 


14,305  15,113  16,972  17,669 

3,651  3,400  3,572  3,942 

530  589  550  526 

1,629  1,413  1,485  1,614 

229  244  232  242 


1989  1/ 

18,000 

4,150 

550 

1,600 

240 


1/  Preliminary 
DECEMBER  1989 
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LATIN  AMERICA:   FORESTRY  SITUATION 


t 


BRAZIL;   Productivity  within  the  Brazilian  forestry  sector  is  expected  to  be 
off  sharply  from  last  year  due  to  excessive  rainfall,  raw  material  shortages, 
high  freight  costs,  a  poor  domestic  economic  climate,  and  the  continuing 
controversy  surrounding  deforestation  of  the  Amazon  region.  Most  of  the 
decline  is  anticipated  in  the  hardwood  sector.  The  1989  harvest  of  tropical 
hardwood  logs  is  currently  forecast  at  34  million  cubic  meters  (CUM),  500,000 
CUM  below  last  year's  volume.  Heavy  rains  impeded  harvesting  and  caused 
transportation  problems.  Tropical  hardwood  lumber  producers  are  expected  to 
feel  the  pinch  this  year  due  to  raw  material  shortages  and  mill  closings.   In 
contrast,  strong  demand  by  the  luxury  furniture  and  commercial  construction 
sectors  is  expected  to  keep  mills  that  process  tropical  hardwood  veneer  and 
plywood  operating  near  full  capacity  and  boost  1989  production  to  record 
levels. 

Production  of  softwood  logs  and  products  is  projected  downwards  in  1989, 
mostly  because  of  the  declining  resource  base  of  Parana  pine  (araucaria),  the 
leading  native  softwood  species.   For  the  past  20  years,  softwood  plantations 
in  southern  Brazil  have  been  reforested  with  the  faster  growing  Pinus  species. 
Current  projections  indicate  that  there  will  be  enough  mature  stands  of  Pinus 
within  a  few  years  to  compensate  for  the  dwindling  supply  of  Parana  pine. 

CHILE;  Chile's  forestry  sector  has  excellent  growth  potential.   It  has  a 
comparative  advantage  over  many  other  producing  countries  by  virtue  of  its 
climate,  soils,  industry  structure,  and  government  subsidies.   One  of  the  most 
significant  factors  contributing  to  this  comparative  advantage  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  Chilean  Radiata  pine.  Trees  mature  in  24  years  with  trimmings  and 
prunings  available  after  15  years.  Northern  Hemisphere  pines  require  40  to  60 
years  to  mature.  Total  forest  area  should  continue  to  expand  at  a  fairly 
rapid  pace.  New  plantings  in  1988  totaled  72,508  hectares,  85  percent  of 
which  were  Radiata  pine  and  12  percent  Eucalyptus.   By  the  end  of  1988,  the 
total  area  of  standing  timber  was  in  excess  of  8.9  million  hectares. 

The  1989  harvest  is  forecast  at  a  record  16  million  CUM,  up  11  percent  from 
last  year  and  nearly  double  the  1982  volume  of  8,363  CUM.   Softwood  log  and 
lumber  production  is  expected  to  increase  3  and  5  percent,  respectively, 
because  of  the  increased  availability  of  Radiata  pine.  Upgrading  softwood 
lumber  quality  is  an  ongoing  industry  objective — the  primary  goal  being 
knot-free  lumber.   Experimentation  has  proven  that  timely  prunings  can  raise 
defect-free  quality  yields  to  over  70  percent,  compared  to  the  current  level 
of  50  percent.  Moderate  production  gains  are  currently  forecast  for  Chile's 
panel-product  sector.   However,  the  recently  introduced  medium  density 
fiberboard  is  expected  to  rise  from  2,000  CUM  in  1988  to  22,000  CUM  in  1989 
due  to  the  opening  of  a  new  processing  facility  last  December. 
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MEXICO:   The  forest  industry  in  Mexico  has  been  adversely  affected  by  a  poor 
economic  climate.  This  has  been  reflected  in  production  levels  that  have 
remained  fairly  stagnant  over  the  past  12  years.   Projections  for  1989 
indicate  that  production  of  softwood  and  temperate  hardwood  logs  and  lumber 
will  rise  due  to  a  modest  recovery  in  the  construction  sector.   Secondary 
items,  such  as  panel  products,  are  expected  to  decline  because  of  low  demand 
from  the  furniture  industry  and  tight  domestic  supplies  of  suitable  logs. 

VENEZUELA:   Upheavals  in  the  Venezuelan  economy  over  the  past  few  years  have 
stymied  growth  in  the  forest  products  industry.   Smaller  output  is  expected 
from  all  major  sectors  during  1989. 
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TABLE  11 


LATIN  AMERICA;   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


(1,000  Cub 

ic  Meters 

) 

BRAZIL: 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

17,000 

16,500 

16,000 

16,200 

15,000 

Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 

33,300 

34,500 

34,000 

34,500 

34,000 

Poles , Piles , Pos  ts , Pi  tprops 

4,200 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

5,500 

Softwood  Lumber 

2,180 

2,100 

1,900 

2,100 

1,900 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

7,800 

8,000 

8,200 

8,300 

8,000 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

100 

110 

110 

120 

125 

Sofwoou  Veneer 

80 

82 

85 

80 

75 

Tropical  Hardwood  Veneer 

210 

220 

230 

250 

320 

Softwood  Plywood 

480 

450 

400 

280 

250 

Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

1,100 

1,050 

1,200 

1,270 

1,550 

Hardboard 

620 

620 

610 

610 

620 

Particleboard 

900 

900 

900 

900 

920 

CHILE: 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

5,496 

4,904 

6,097 

7,300 

7,500 

: 

Softwood  Lumber 

1,871 

1,747 

2,310 

2,380 

2,500 

Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 

22 

25 

29 

33 

35 

Temperate  Hardwood  Veneer 

11 

13 

5 

5 

5 

*  1 
< 

Hardboard 

43 

44 

45 

48 

49 

t' 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

■i 

Particleboard 

136 

146 

172 

175 

185 

MEXICO: 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

i-j 

Softwood  Logs 

8,480 

7,614 

8,306 

7,859 

7,910 

'■'( 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

524 

358 

387 

459 

550 

'{ 

Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 

705 

813 

948 

832 

800 

Poles/Piles/Posts/Pi tprops 

237 

173 

150 

164 

150 

:;; 

Softwood  Lumber 

2,480 

2,368 

2,550 

2,505 

2,600 

!' 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

75 

70 

77 

80 

90 

1 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

128 

110 

92 

110 

100 

1 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

140 

206 

349 

225 

210 

Softwood  Plywood/Veneer 

218 

218 

229 

183 

174 

Hardwood  Plywood/Veneer 

52 

55 

57 

46 

47 

Hardboard 

51 

54 

63 

25 

23 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

25 

25 

28 

26 

25 

Particleboard 

395 

403 

423 

436 

435 

VENEZUELA: 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

223 

301 

330 

260 

200 

Tropical  Hardwood  Logs 

284 

163 

250 

716 

630 

Softwood  Lumber 

81 

112 

125 

156 

120 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

103 

59 

75 

325 

290 

Softwood  Plywood 

19 

20 

33 

33 

30 

Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 

24 

28 

19 

20 

18 
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EUROPE;   FORESTRY  SITUATION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

General  improvement  in  the  economic  climate  throughout  Europe  has  generated  a 
strong  demand  for  forest  products.   Production  of  wood  and  wood  products  is 
expected  to  rise  significantly  in  Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  and 
West  Germany.   However,  the  forestry  sectors  in  Denmark,  Hungary,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  only  expected  to  maintain,  or 
moderately  exceed,  the  volumes  attained  during  1988.   In  most  producing 
countries,  this'growth  can  be  attributed  to  an  upturn  in  the  furniture, 
housing,  and  commercial  construction  industries,  as  well  as  higher  prices 
generated  by  strong  demand  from  domestic  and  export  markets. 

A  current  issue  impacting  EC  producers  is  the  on-going  implementation  of  a 
Community-wide  program  on  forestry.   Significant  aspects  of  the  new  program-- 
set  to  run  from  1989  through  1992— include  aid  for  afforestation  efforts  and 
structural  developments,  assistance  to  growers  for  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  land  to  forestry,  and  greater  enforcement  of  controls  with 
respect  to  recreational  use  and  environmental  protection. 


Bernadine  Baker  (202)  382-8891 


TABLE  12 


AUSTRIA: 


EUROPE;   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 
(1,000  Cubic  Meters) 

1987  1988  1989  1/ 

7,463  8,221  9,120 

395  424  465 

6,671  7,088  7,692 

303  312  338 

24  18  23 

18  20  21 

18  18  18 

89  97  99 

1,308  1,429  1,430 

1987  1988  1989  1/ 

1,400  1,500  1,600 

670  700  735 

810  880  900 

440  453  460 

44  33  30 

16  16  16 

40  42  42 

60  62  64 

2,025  2,000  2,050 


Softwood  Logs 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Softwood  Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Veneer 

Plywood 

Fiberboard 

Particleboard 

BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG ; 

Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 
Veneer 
Plywood 
Particleboard 


■'.<■'  -M 
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TABLE  12  (Continued) 


EUROPE:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


■i 


■"I 


(1,000  Cubic 

Meters) 

DENMARK: 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

1,172 

1,200 

1,200 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

423 

450 

450 

Softwood  Lumber 

244 

233 

250 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

50 

62 

60 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

10 

5 

5 

Veneer 

10 

7 

8 

Plywood 

4 

6 

5 

Particleboard 

328 

385 

400 

FRANCE: 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

11,608 

12,726 

13,400 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

8,793 

9,677 

10,030 

Poles/Pitprops 

231 

165 

130 

Softwood  Lumber 

5,956 

6,448 

7,000 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

2,930 

3,174 

3,360 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

517 

533 

540 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

167 

195 

157 

Veneer 

42 

43 

45 

Plywood 

451 

497 

482 

Fiberboard 

283 

266 

300 

Particleboard 

1,673 

1,838 

1,910 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY: 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

13,005 

14,108 

15,960 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

3,181 

2,979 

3,190 

Softwood  Lumber 

9,680 

10,459 

11,800 

Hardwood  Lumber 

1,571 

1,576 

1,630 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

158 

142 

145 

Veneer 

400 

420 

430 

Plywood 

350 

370 

390 

Hardboard 

203 

210 

220 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

0 

50 

400 

Insulation  Board 

40 

40 

40 

Particleboard 

5,987 

6,635 

7,000 

HUNGARY: 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

Softwood  Logs 

169 

170 

172 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

1,834 

1,850 

1,850 

Poles/Piles/Posts/Pi tprops 

89 

95 

95 

Soft  Sawnwood 

413 

420 

420 

Hard  Sawnwood 

793 

795 

797 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

13 

12 

12 

Plywood 

14 

16 

21 

Hardboard 

84 

85 

81 

Particleboard 

268 

235 

320 
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TABLE  12  (Continued) 


EUROPE:   FORESTRY  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


ITALY; 

Softwood  Logs 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Poles/Piles/Posts/Pit props 

Softwood  Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

Railroad  Ties/Sleepers 

Plywood 

Hardboard 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

Particleboard 

NETHERLANDS ; 

Softwood  Logs 

Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 

Softwood  Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

Veneer 

Plywood 

Particleboard 

SPAIN: 

Softwood  Logs 
Temperate  Hardwood  Logs 
Softwood  Lumber 
Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 
Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 
Softwood  Plywood 
Temperate  Hardwood  Plywood 
Tropical  Hardwood  Plywood 
Hardboard 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 
Particleboard 

UNITED  KINGDOM; 

Lumber 

Temperate  Hardwood  Lumber 

Tropical  Hardwood  Lumber 

Veneer 

Plywood 

Hardboard 

Medium  Density  Fiberboard 

Insulation  Board 

Particleboard 


Cubic  Meters) 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

800 

882 

840 

2,050 

2,263 

2,250 

155 

197 

200 

880 

900 

830 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

50 

70 

70 

50 

52 

50 

390 

410 

400 

130 

116 

111 

110 

400 

430 

1,700 

3,090 

3,000 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

230 

230 

230 

280 

265 

265 

164 

140 

140 

178 

210 

182 

45 

70 

70 

15 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

40 

40 

40 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

5,400 

5,500 

5,500 

4,000 

3,100 

3,100 

1,923 

2,080 

2,100 

612 

665 

670 

193 

240 

250 

10 

10 

10 

215 

215 

215 

155 

140 

145 

140 

140 

200 

140 

140 

280 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

1987 

1988 

1989  1/ 

1,574 

1,653 

1,725 

261 

264 

275 

19 

22 

18 

9 

11 

9 

15 

15 

15 

10 

11 

0 

70 

126 

160 

31 

27 

27 

1,098 

1,486 

1,475 

IS-; 
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TRENDS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  1/ 


Latin  American  total  grain  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  101.8 
million  metric  tons,  up  4.8  million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.  A  higher 
1989  wheat  estimate  for  Argentina  is  a  major  factor  in  the  expected  increase. 
Grain  production  in  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  has  been  trending  upward  durine 
the  1980' s. 

Simple  10-year  linear  projections  using  USDA  data  indicate  that  Latin  American 
grain  output  could  reach  110  million  tons  by  the  year  2000.  However, 
projections  from  United  Nations  data  point  to  a  population  increase  for  the 
region  of  24  percent,  or  110  million  people,  during  the  1990' s.   A  comparison 
of  mean  grain  output  and  population  for  a  1977-79  base  period  to  a  similar 
1987-1989  period  shows  a  3-percent  reduction  in  per  capita  grain  production. 
A  further  11  percent  drop  in  Latin  America's  per  capita  grain  production  may 
be  expected  by  the  year  2000  unless  factors,  such  as  population  growth  rates 
or  Argentine  grain  production  policy,  change. 

In  Mexico,  1989/90  grain  production  is  estimated  at  19.1  million  tons,  up  1.7 
million  or  10  percent  from  last  year.   Output  has  been  relatively  stagnant 
since  1980  at  about  19.0  million  tons  annually.   Between  1990  and  2000,  the 
Mexican  population  is  projected  to  grow  by  24  million  persons,  a  28-percent 
increase.   Per  capita  grain  output  dropped  an  estimated  3  percent  since  the 
late  1970' s  base  period  and  may  drop  another  13  percent  by  2000  should  current 
trends  continue. 

In  the  Caribbean,  1989  grain  production  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons, 
virtually  unchanged  from  last  year  and  roughly  equal  to  production  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980' s.   Grain  commands  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
total  diet  in  these  countries  due  in  part  to  the  tropical  climate.   Per  capita 
grain  production,  however,  is  down  8  percent  since  the  late  1970' s  and  is 
projected  to  fall  an  additional  16  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

In  Central  America,  1989  grain  output  is  estimated  at  3.9  million  tons,  up  0.2 
million  or  5  percent  from  last  year.  Per  capita  grain  production  has  declined 
9  percent  since  the  late  1970' s  and  is  projected  to  drop  another  13  percent  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Latin  American  grain  production  is  most  heavily  influenced  by  output  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina.   Argentina,  a  major  grain  exporter  with  a  large  reserve  of  high 
quality  arable  land,  has  shown  an  ability  to  adjust  planted  area  in  response 
to  prices  of  competing  crops.   The  1980' s  decline  in  Argentine  grain 
production,  as  area  shifted  to  more  profitable  oilseeds,  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  grain  yield  increases  in  Brazil.   In  Brazil,  grain  output,  both 
absolute  and  per  capita,  has  risen  steadily  during  the  1980's  due  to  increases 
in  wheat  and  rice  yields  and  corn  area.   Brazilian  annual  per  capita  grain 
production  trends  indicate  a  rise  from  295  kilograms  in  1987-89  to  305 
kilograms  by  1995  and  309  by  2000.   In  the  Andean  countries,  1989  grain 
production  is  estimated  at  12.3  million  tons,  down  0.4  million  or  3  percent 
from  last  year.  Andean  per  capita  1987-1989  grain  production  has  risen  9 
percent  since  1977-79,  and  projections  indicate  an  additional  6-percent 
increase  by  2000. 


1/  Regions  are  defined  in  the  accompanying  grain  production  table, 
grain  includes  wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  rough  rice. 


Total 


Terry  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  (202)  382-8882 
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POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  HIGHER  IN  1990 


I 


i 
Si 


'.' 


Revised  forecasts  for  lA  selected  countries,  accounting  for  two-thirds  of 
world  production,  indicate  1990  poultry  meat  production  will  approximate  32.5 
million  tons,  essentially  unchanged  from  the  August  forecast  (see  World 
Agricultural  Production,  August  1989).   Forecasts  for  Brazil  and  Mexico  have 
been  increased  from  those  of  August  while  the  USSR  forecast  has  been  reduced. 
Estimates  of  broiler  and  turkey  meat  production,   at  24.3  and  3.5  million  tons 
respectively,  are  unchanged  from  the  August  forecast  at  the  global  level. 
Output  of  eggs  is  forecast  at  395  billion  eggs,  representing  growth  of  1 
percent  over  1989.   Egg  production  of  398  billion  was  forecast  in  August. 

Broiler  production  in  the  United  States  in  1990  is  forecast  at  8.4  million 
tons,  unchanged  from  the  August  forecast.   Somewhat  faster  growth  is  now 
forecast  for  Canada.   Mexico's  1990  broiler  output  is  forecast  at  700,000 
tons,  100,000  tons  above  the  August  forecast.   This  parallels  a  similar  change 
in  estimated  1989  output.   Continued  import  protection  for  broilers  and  freer 
imports  of  feedgrains  are  the  reasons  for  the  improved  production  outlook. 
Brazil's  1989  and  1990  broiler  production  forecasts  have  both  been  increased 
as  relative  prices  for  feedgrains  have  declined  and  consumers  continue  to 
switch  from  beef  and  pork  to  lower  priced  chicken. 

Forecasts  of  1990  broiler  output  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  have  been 
increased  slightly  due  to  improvements  in  both  domestic  and  export  demand.   In 
the  Soviet  Union,  reported  output  during  the  first  3  quarters  of  1989 
indicates  that  growth  in  the  poultry  sector  has  slowed  further.   As  a  result, 
forecasts  for  both  1989  and  1990  have  been  cut.   Both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  poultry  feeds  are  reported  to  be  problems.   Output  of  total  poultry  meat  in 
the  USSR  during  1990  is  now  forecast  at  3.29  million  tons,  down  from  3.36 
million  tons  forecast  in  August. 

In  Egypt,  broiler  output  continues  to  suffer  from  feed  availability  problems 
as  government-subsidized  feed  is  no  longer  readily  available.   As  a  result, 
Egypt's  1989  broiler  production  is  expected  to  decline--rather  than  increase 
as  had  been  forecast  in  August.   Iraq's  production  forecasts  have  been  revised 
downward,  reflecting  problems  in  the  supply  of  hatching  eggs  and  a  less 
favorable  broiler  price  outlook  due  to  the  reimposition  of  price  controls  on 
poultry  meat.   Thailand's  1990  broiler  production  is  forecast  at  560,000  tons, 
down  from  590,000  tons  forecast  in  August.   Most  of  the  decline  represent  less 
favorable  export  prospects. 

World  turkey  production  in  1990  is  forecast  at  3.47  million  tons,  essentially 
unchanged  from  the  August  forecast,  but  up  4  percent  from  1989.   In  the  United 
States,  poorer  prospects  for  profitable  turkey  production  caused  a  small 
decrease  in  the  forecast  since  August,  but  improved  prospects  in  France  offset 
much  of  the  decline  in  the  United  States.   The  1990  forecast  calls  for  a 
5-percent  year-to-year  increase  in  U.S.  production. 

Global  output  of  eggs  is  forecast  at  395  billion,  down  from  the  August 
forecast,  but  still  above  the  1989  forecast  of  390  billion.   In  contrast  to 
other  high-income  countries,  the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase 
production  in  1990  as  producers  respond  to  improved  prices.   However,  the 
turnaround  in  production  is  now  expected  to  be  slower  than  forecast  in  August. 
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Unlike  the  situation  for  broilers,  Mexican  egg  production  is  forecast  to 
decline  again  in  1990,  although  less  than  previously  forecast  because 
consumers  are  showing  a  tendency  to  shift  away  from  eggs.   Forecast  1990  egg 
production  in  the  USSR  has  been  lowered  by  1.5  billion,  reflecting  feed  and 
management  problems.   Egg  production  in  Iraq  is  forecast  at  1.7  billion  in 
1990,  compared  to  2.1  billion  forecast  in  August,  while  forecast  1989 
production  has  been  revised  from  2.0  billion  to  1.5  billion.  These  sharp 
declines  are  said  to  result  from  reimposition  of  price  controls  and  an 
unusually  hot  summer  that  resulted  in  lower  productivity. 


Arthur  Coffing  (202)  382-8885 
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TABLE  14 


TOTAL  POULTRY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  1/ 


(In  1,000  metric  tons) 


Forecast  1990 


SELECTED  PROUCERS 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Brazil 

France 

Netherlands 

USSR 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Thailand 

Singapore 

SUBTOTAL 

Others  3/ 

WORLD 


1987 

1988 

1989  2/ 
660 

Aug. 
674 

Dec 

646 

656 

681 

515 

592 

735 

695 

790 

9,105 

9,428 

10,032 

10,722 

10,713 

1,865 

1,997 

2,130 

2,178 

2,303 

1,393 

1,434 

1,470 

1,460 

1,490 

471 

485 

505 

510 

510 

3,126 

3,184 

3,216 

3,360 

3,290 

150 

135 

110 

140 

100 

211 

235 

225 

280 

235 

236 

248 

249 

250 

250 

40 

35 

34 

35 

34 

1,465 

1,471 

1,475 

1,455 

1,475 

464 

511 

545 

590 

580 

62 

63 

59 

60 

62 

19,749 

20,474 

21,445 

22,409 

22,513 

9,495 

9,752 

9,760 

10,007 

10,007 

29,244 

30,226 

31,205 

32,416 

32,520 

;i! 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Poultry 

Situation  circulars.   World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above 

mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  August  release. 
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TABLE  15 


BROILER  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES   1/ 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Brazil 

France 

Netherlands 

USSR 

Egypt 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Thailand 

Singapore 

SUBTOTAL 

Others  3/ 

VORLD 


(In  1,000 

Metric 

Tons) 

Forecast 

1990 

1987 

1988 

1989 

2/ 

Aug. 

Dec. 

531 

537 

540 

550 

555 

395 

490 

640 

600 

700 

7,073 

7,339 

7,834 

8,414 

8,414 

1,800 

1,947 

2,075 

2,125 

2,250 

830 

844 

870 

875 

880 

390 

396 

409 

405 

415 

1,720 

1,760 

1,785 

2,000 

1,835 

100 

75 

55 

75 

50 

200 

223 

214 

266 

223 

236 

248 

249 

250 

250 

29 

24 

24 

24 

23 

1,340 

1,346 

1,350 

1,330 

1,350 

464 

498 

530 

590 

560 

52 

52 

47 

51 

51 

15,160  15,779  16,622 

6,469       6,643       6,541 

21,629  22,422  23,163 


17,555  17,556 

6,696   6,696 

24,251  24,252 


1/ 


2/ 
3/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Poultry 

Situation  circulars.  World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above 

mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  August  release. 


F-;i:;.-X:: 
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TABLE  16 


TURKEY  MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES   1/ 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

Canada 

Mexico 

United  States 

Brazil 

France 

Netherlands 

USSR 

SUBTOTAL 

Others  3/ 

WORLD 


(I 

n  1,000 

metric 

tons) 

Forecast 

1990 

1987 

1988 

1989 

2/ 

Aug. 

Dec. 

115 

119 

120 

124 

126 

25 

14 

10 

10 

8 

1,736 

1,800 

1,912 

2,018 

2,009 

55 

50 

55 

53 

53 

308 

332 

350 

355 

360 

26 

27 

29 

30 

29 

110 

115 

120 

130 

130 

2,375 

2,457 

2,596 

2,720 

2,715 

673 

717 

740 

758 

758 

3,048 

3,174 

3,336 

3,478 

3,473 

1/ 


2/ 
3/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Poultry 

Situation  circulars.   World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above 

mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  August  release. 
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TABLE  17 


EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES   1/ 


(In  million  Eggs) 


Forecast  1990 


SELECTED  PRODUCERS 

1987 

1988 

1989  2/ 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Canada 

5,706 

5,721 

5,500 

5,340 

5,340 

Mexico 

16,685 

15,040 

14,402 

14,100 

14,170 

United  States 

69,628 

69,253 

67,050 

69,240 

68,400 

Brazil 

15,400 

14,850 

13,660 

14,750 

14,750 

France 

14,540 

15,300 

15,000 

15,100 

15,000 

Netherlands 

10,930 

10,761 

10,670 

10,800 

10,250 

USSR 

81,917 

85,150 

85,000 

88,000 

86,500 

Egypt 

2,100 

1,800 

1,500 

1,600 

1,600 

Iraq 

1,482 

1,600 

1,500 

2,100 

1,700 

Saudi  Arabia 

2,071 

2,765 

2,775 

2,775 

2,778 

Hong  Kong 

44 

40 

39 

40 

39 

Japan 

39,567 

40,137 

40,000 

40,000 

40,350 

SUBTOTAL 

260,070 

262,417 

257,096 

263,845 

260,877 

Others  3/ 

132,847 

135,906 

133,198 

134,559 

134,559 

WORLD 

392,917 

398,323 

390,294 

398,404 

395,436 

1/ 


2/ 
3/ 


This  is  the  semiannual  update  of  the  production  series  regularly 

published  in  the  World  Agricultural  Production  and  World  Poultry 

Situation  circulars.  World  totals  compare  to  those  in  the  above 

mentioned  circulars. 

Preliminary 

Countries  with  no  revisions  since  the  August  release. 
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WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  SITUATION 


World  green  coffee  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  93.8  million 
60-kilogram  bags,  up  2  percent  from  the  91.6-million-bag  harvest  last  year  but 
down  2  percent  from  the  first  forecast  made  in  June  (see  Circular  Series  WAP 
6-89).  All  regions  showed  increases  over  last  year  except  Asia,  where 
production  was  down  13  percent  or  1.6  million  bags,  and  Oceania,  down  12 
percent  or  139,000  bags.   South  America,  up  8  percent  (3.1  million  bags),  is 
estimated  to  have  the  largest  increase  over  the  1988/89  crop.  The  1989/90 
estimate  is  9  percent  less  than  the  record  1987/88  harvest  of  102.8  million 
bags. 

South  American  production  of  44.2  million  bags  is  down  slightly  from  the  June 
forecast  of  44.4  million.  This  region  accounts  for  47  percent  of  the  1989/90 
world  estimate.   Brazil,  the  world's  largest  producer,  harvested  a  crop  of 
26.0  million  bags  in  1989/90,  unchanged  from  the  June  forecast  but  4  percent 
more  than  last  year's  25.0-million-bag  output.  Recent  dehusking  yields  were 
within  the  normal  range  of  19  to  21  kilograms  of  dehusked  coffee  beans  from  40 
kilograms  of  dried  coffee  cherries.   Although  Brazil  has  a  potential  for  a 
crop  in  excess  of  40  million  bags  and  1989/90  was  the  on-year  in  the  biennial 
coffee  cycle,  weather  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
crop.  A  drought  in  the  states  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo  lasted  until  January 
1989,  contributing  to  the  shortfall.  The  crop  was  harvested  from  a  total 
coffee  tree  population  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  4  billion. 

In  Colombia,  the  world's  second  largest  producer,  coffee  production  in  1989/90 
is  estimated  at  13.0  million  bags,  unchanged  from  the  earlier  forecast  but  21 
percent  above  last  year's  crop.  The  1989/90  output  is  expected  to  rise 
because  weather  has  been  more  favorable  and  the  biennial  cycle  will  favor 
increased  yields  for  the  current  season.   However,  due  to  the  suspension  of 
quotas  in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  (ICA)  and  the  subsequent  halving 
of  international  coffee  prices,  income  from  coffee  is  expected  to  decline. 
This  will  have  a  dampening  effect  on  plans  to  renovate  coffee  plantings.  The 
subsidy  for  labor  and  fungicide  to  control  coffee  rust  has  been  discontinued. 
In  exchange,  the  National  Coffee  Fund  increased  the  coffee  procurement  price. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  growers  will  use  the  additional  income  to  fight  rust. 
Colombia  has  a  coffee  tree  population  approaching  2.5  billion. 

In  Indonesia,  third  largest  producer  in  the  world,  1989/90  coffee  production 
is  estimated  at  6.4  million  bags,  down  100,000  from  the  June  forecast  and  the 
same  level  as  last  year.   About  90  percent  of  Indonesia's  coffee  is  produced 
by  smallholders  with  less  than  2  hectares  of  land.   The  precipitous  drop  in 
farmgate  coffee  prices  is  expected  to  divert  farmers'  attention  to  other 
crops,  and  in  past  episodes  of  low  prices,  some  farmers  simply  did  not  harvest 
coffee.   This  year,  however,  prodding  by  Government  officials  and  traders  may 
keep  farmers  tending  their  coffee.   There  have  been  no  changes  in  production 
policy  as  a  result  of  the  expiration  of  quotas  in  the  ICA.   Indonesia  feels 
strongly  that  it  had  not  been  allotted  an  equitable  share  under  the  ICA  quota. 
The  policy  stance  of  the  government  appears  to  be  that  of  increasing  world 
market  share  over  the  next  several  years  even  at  the  prevailing  low  prices. 
Indonesia  is  estimated  to  have  a  coffee  tree  population  of  1.35  billion. 
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Mexico's  coffee  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated  at  5.0  million  bags, 
unchanged  from  the  earlier  forecast  but  down  4  percent  (200,000  bags)  from 
1988/89.   Weather  has  been  favorable  thus  far  in  the  main  producing  states, 
and  production  in  most  states  is  expected  to  be  stable  or  increase.   In 
Veracruz,  however,  the  crop  is  expected  to  drop  as  much  as  30  percent.  Also, 
many  small  coffee  growers  will  probably  reduce  variable  inputs  such  as  disease 
control  measures.   While  many  small  growers  in  low-yielding  areas  are  expected 
to  abandon  coffee  or  shift  gradually  to  other  crops  or  cattle,  this  will  be 
partially  offset  by  recent  plantings  coming  into  production.   Large  coffee 
growers  are  also  expected  to  improve  cultural  practices  to  increase  quality 
and  yields  to  compensate  for  lower  international  prices.   Mexico,  the  fourth 
largest  producer,  has  a  total  coffee  tree  population  of  about  785  million. 

In  Cote  d'lvoire,  1989/90  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  4.0  million  bags, 
down  10  percent  (450,000  bags)  from  the  June  forecast  but  up  10  percent  from 
the  revised  1988/89  estimate  of  3.62  million  bags.   High  temperatures  and  dry 
conditions  between  March  and  May  and  farm  management  problems  following  a 
difficult  1988/89  marketing  season  are  blamed  for  the  reduced  crop  prospects. 
The  government  cut  the  producer  price  of  coffee  in  half  as  of  October  2,  1989. 
The  total  coffee  tree  population  in  Cote  d'lvoire  is  about  1.8  billion  trees. 
An  aging  tree  population  will  continue  to  limit  future  production. 

Guatemala's  1989/90  coffee  production  is  estimated  at  3.0  million  bags,  down  6 
percent  (200,000  bags)  from  the  June  estimate  but  3  percent  more  than  last 
year.   Coffee  growers  in  Guatemala  range  from  large,  integrated 
producer-exporter  operations  to  the  small  subsistence  farm.   Each  is 
confronted  with  different  production  costs  and  economic  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  many  producers  are  losing  money  at 
the  current  world  price.   The  Asociacion  Nacional  Del  Cafe  and  private 
exporters  are  reportedly  paying  producers  US$40  to  $42  per  cwt  for  parchment 
coffee,  while  production  costs  are  in  the  area  of  $54  per  cwt.   Under  these 
conditions,  many  small,  less  efficient  producers  will  use  less  fertilizer, 
fungicide,  and  other  chemical  inputs.   However,  the  effects  of  diminished  crop 
care  will  not  appear  until  the  1990/91  crop.   Guatemala's  coffee  tree 
population  is  estimated  at  about  670  million  trees. 


Franklin  Hokana  (202)  382-8875 
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TABLE  18 

GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

1986/87-1988/89,  ESTIMATES;  1989/90  FORECAST  1/ 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60  -  KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

2,566 

2,375 

2,758 

2,450 

Cuba 

380 

425 

450 

400 

Dominican  Republic 

855 

900 

840 

840 

El  Salvador 

2,275 

2,538 

1,492 

2,375 

Guatemala 

2,843 

3,020 

2,913 

3,000 

Haiti 

475 

540 

550 

550 

Honduras 

1,535 

1,553 

1,635 

1,740 

Jamaica  &  Dep 

28 

41 

15 

25 

Mexico 

5,297 

4,717 

5,200 

5,000 

Nicaragua 

725 

650 

650 

650 

Panama 

195 

220 

200 

220 

yi                           Trinidad  and  Tobago 
:           United  States  3/ 

25 

15 

15 

15 

284 

210 

212 

210 

:             TOTAL 

17,483 

17,204 

16,930 

17,475 

•ti 

^          SOUTH  AMERICA 

S           Bolivia 

125 

155 

160 

180 

»i           Brazil 

13,900 

38,000 

25,000 

26,000 

ti           Colombia 

11,000 

13,000 

10,700 

13,000 

Jj          Ecuador 
.!,          Guyana 

2,268 

1,663 

2,150 

2,000 

7 

4 

5 

5 

Paraguay 

330 

300 

325 

325 

Peru 

1,200 

1,020 

1,400 

1,400 

>                         Venezuela 

1,169 

1,331 

1,330 

1,260 

■il             TOTAL 

29,999 

55,473 

41,070 

44,170 

AFRICA 

Angola 

250 

250 

200 

200 

Benin 

20 

30 

40 

35 

Burundi 

495 

625 

600 

650 

Cameroon 

2,191 

1,251 

2,253 

1,415 

Central  African  Rep. 

230 

235 

250 

250 

Congo 

15 

15 

25 

25 

Cote  d'lvoire 

4,405 

3,103 

3,620 

4,000 

Equatorial  Guinea 

18 

18 

15 

15 

Ethiopia 

2,700 

3,100 

2,900 

3,000 

Gabon 

12 

30 

35 

30 

Ghana 

18 

14 

15 

15 

Guinea 

90 

95 

100 

125 

1 


(CONTINUED) 


DECEMBER  1989 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  lAS/FAS/USDA 
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(CONTINUED) 


TABLE  18 

GREEN  COFFEE:   TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

1986/87-1988/89,  ESTIMATES;  1989/90  FORECAST  1/ 

(IN  THOUSANDS  OF  60  -  KG  BAGS)  2/ 


Region  and  Country 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


AFRICA 
Kenya 
Liberia 
Madagascar 
Malawi 
Nigeria 
Rwanda 
Sierra  Leone 
Tanzania 
Togo 
Uganda 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 
TOTAL 


1,822 

2,127 

1,745 

1,740 

72 

65 

70 

70 

1,000 

1,125 

1,000 

1,150 

59 

83 

72 

95 

80 

95 

90 

95 

643 

717 

583 

600 

95 

140 

125 

110 

701 

800 

816 

950 

260 

290 

300 

300 

2,700 

2,600 

3,000 

3,200 

1,875 

2,000 

1,650 

1,700 

13 

11 

10 

15 

200 

250 

175 

225 

19,96A 

19,069 

19,689 

20,010 

3,350 

2,050 

3,590 

2,250 

5,900 

5,965 

6,400 

6,400 

80 

78 

75 

75 

1,125 

1,045 

1,350 

1,150 

25 

70 

75 

75 

427 

592 

1,025 

900 

110 

130 

150 

175 

55 

60 

65 

65 

11,072 

9,990 

12,730 

11,090 

6 

6 

6 

5 

756 

1,100 

1,188 

1,050 

762 

1,106 

1,194 

1,055 

ASIA 


India 
Indonesia 
Malaysia 
Philippines 
Sri  Lanka 
Thailand 
Vietnam 
Yemen 
TOTAL 


OCEANIA 

New  Caledonia 
Papua  New  Guinea 
TOTAL 


WORLD  TOTAL 


79,280     102,842 


91,613 


93,800 


1/  Coffee  marketing  year  begins  about  October  in  some  countries  and  April  or 
July  in  others.   2/  One  bag  =  132.276  pounds.   3/  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii. 

NOTE:   Production  estimates  for  some  countries  include  cross  -  border 
movements. 


DECEMBER  1989 


FOREIGN  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  DIVISION,  lAS/FPED/USDA 
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WORLD  SUNFLOWERSEED  PRODUCTION 


The  popularity  of  sunflowerseed  as  a  cash  crop  is  reflected  in  a  steady  climb 
in  area  and  production.   Area  harvested  worldwide  has  nearly  doubled  since 
1974/75,  climbing  from  just  under  9.0  million  hectares  to  over  15.0  million  in 
1988/89.   As  a  result,  world  sunflowerseed  production  increased  from  10.7 
million  tons  to  20.4  million.   During  this  period,  U.S.  sunflowerseed  output 
reached  a  peak  in  1979/80  of  3.3  million  tons,  20  percent  of  world  production, 
but  then  declined  to  0.8  million  by  1988/89. 

Another  record  world  harvest  of  sunflowerseed  is  estimated  for  1989/90  as  both 
area  harvested  and  output  will  reach  new  highs.   With  average  yield  expected 
to  repeat  the  1987/88  record  level  of  1.26  tons  per  hectare  and  harvested  area 
forecast  to  reach  16.3  million  hectares,  production  is  pegged  at  21.5  million 
tons,  1.2  million  above  last  year. 


USSR 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  largest  sunflowerseed  producer,  with  output 
over  60  percent  greater  than  Argentina,  the  next  largest  producer.   This 
year's  sunflower  crop  benefited  from  better-than-average  growing  conditions 
and  is  forecast  at  6.5  million  tons,  the  largest  output  since  1974/75. 

The  majority  of  sunflowers  are  grown  in  the  Donets-Dnepr  and  Southern  Regions 
of  the  Ukraine,  in  Moldavia,  and  in  the  Central  Black  Soils,  North  Caucasus, 
and  Lower  Volga  Valley  Regions  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist 
Republic.  A  small  amount  (about  5  percent  of  the  harvested  area)  is  grown  in 
the  New  Lands. 

Production  levels  have  steadily  increased  over  the  past  5  years  due  to 
intensive  research  in  new  varieties  and  hybrids,  large  scale  experimentation 
with  intensive  technology  programs,  and  a  more  concentrated  effort  to  provide 
this  crop  with  adequate  inputs.   It  is  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
sunflower  area  is  planted  with  new  high-yielding  varieties  which  have  improved 
average  yields  to  over  1.45  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  recent  years.  The 
Soviets  estimate  that  some  50  percent  of  total  area  is  under  some  kind  of 
intensive  technology  program  and  report  that  such  areas  have  produced  yields 
16  percent  above  average. 


Area  planted  to  new  varieties  vary  from  region  to  region.   While  nearly  all 
sunflowers  grown  in  Moldavia  are  the  hybrid  variety,  only  an  estimated  27 
percent  of  plantings  are  hybrids  in  the  Ukraine  and  just  2  percent  in  the 
North  Caucasus.   During  1988/89,  new  early  maturing  varieties  were  expected 
be  sown  on  30  percent  of  the  sunflower  area  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  50 
percent  of  which  was  slated  for  the  Soviet  Far  East  region. 


to 


Future  production  increases  are  likely  given  the  Soviet's  success  with 
technical  research  and  implementation.   Given  their  potential  for  average 
yields  of  1.6-1.7  metric  tons  per  hectare,  the  Soviet  Union  could  produce 
6.9-7.3  million  tons  in  the  near  future. 
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Argentina 

In  1989/90,  it  is  estimated  that  Argentine  sunflowerseed  production  will  total 
4.0  million  tons,  up  from  2.9  million  last  year.   Argentine  total  oilseeds 
production  during  1989/90  is  estimated  at  15.7  million  tons  of  which 
sunflowerseed  production  is  expected  to  constitute  34  percent,  second  only  to 
soybean  production,  which  comprises  50  percent. 

Sunflowers  are  grown  throughout  the  Pampean  region,  with  production 
concentrated  in  southwestern  Buenos  Aires  province.   Area  planted  to  sunflower 
has  climbed  in  recent  years  as  farmers  have  had  continued  success  with  highly 
productive  and  drought  tolerant  hybrids. 

Drought  conditions  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  of  soybeans  and 
summer  grains  in  1988.   Yet,  sunflowerseed  yields  were  reduced  only  slightly 
by  the  dry  weather,  resulting  in  production  that  surpassed  1987  levels.   Dry 
weather  during  September  and  October  of  this  year  has  led  to  a  reduction  in 
area  planted  to  corn,  making  either  sunflowers  or  soybeans'  the  likely 
alternative.  Several  economic  factors,  including  strong  demand  for 
sunflowerseed  oil,  may  also  influence  1989/90  planting  considerations. 

European  Community 

In  the  EC-12,  sunflowerseed  production  for  1989/90  is  pegged  at  3.2  million 
tons,  down  nearly  0.7  million  from  last  year.   Overall,  the  reduction  reflects 
lower  yields  caused  by  dry  conditions  in  several  of  the  major  growing  regions. 

Hardest  hit  was  France,  where  production  dropped  nearly  0.5  million  tons  to 
1.8  million  during  the  1989/90  season.  Both  a  decline  in  area  and  drought 
conditions  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country  lowered  this  season's 
output. 

Spain  also  was  affected  by  adverse  weather  conditions.   Lack  of  water  in  the 
central  parts  of  Castilla-Leon  and  unseasonable  heavy  rains  and  hailstorms  in 
Cuenca  reduced  yields  significantly  from  last  year,  trimming  the  crop  by  about 
10  percent,  despite  larger  harvested  area.   The  current  1989/90  estimate  for 
Spain  is  1.0  million  tons. 

Eastern  Europe 

The  East  European  countries  produce  about  12  percent  of  the  world's 
sunflowerseeds.   The  sunflowerseed  crop  for  1989/90  is  pegged  at  2.4  million 
tons,  up  15  percent  from  the  1988/89  crop.   The  area  harvested  in  Eastern 
Europe  increased  about  2.0  percent  over  last  year,  while  average  yields 
increased  14  percent. 

Production  in  Romania,  Eastern  Europe's  largest  sunflowerseed  producer,  is 
pegged  at  780,000  tons  for  1989/90,  a  35-percent  gain  over  last  year.  Most  of 
this  increase  is  attributed  to  improved  yields,  which  rebounded  to  more  normal 
levels  following  2  years  of  drought.   Hungary  is  the  next  largest 
sunflowerseed  producer  with  output  pegged  at  735,000  tons  during  1989/90,  a 
4-percent  increase  over, last  year. 
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Sunf lowerseed  production  in  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  is  pegged  at  465,000  tons 
and  400,000  tons,  respectively.  While  Yugoslavia  increased  production  by  13 
percent  over  last  year,  Bulgaria's  production  repeated  the  level  of  the 
previous  2  years.   Czechoslovakia,  which  only  produces  about  3  percent  of 
Eastern  Europe's  sunf lowerseed  crop,  is  expected  to  have  a  7-percent  larger 
crop  in  1989/90,  weighing  in  at  66,000  tons. 

China 

Sunflowerseed  production  in  China  is  forecast  at  1.4  million  tons  for  1989/90, 
up  slightly  from  last  year,  but  down  nearly  0.4  million  from  the  peak,  output 
of  1.73  million  recorded  in  1985/86.   An  increase  in  the  state  procurement 
price  for  sunflowerseed  in  1988  encouraged  farmers  to  sow  more  area  to 
sunflowers.   In  addition,  relatively  good  weather  helped  yields  during  both 
1988  and  1989. 


: 
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Sunflower  production  in  China  is  concentrated  in  the  northern  and  western 
provinces  of  Inner  Mongolia,  Heilongjiang,  Jilin,  Xinjiang,  Shanxi,  Liaoning, 
and  Hebei.   These  provinces  have  areas  of  alkaline  soils  not  well  suited  to 
other  crops  but  acceptable  for  sunflowerseed  cultivation.   In  1978, 
sunflowerseed  was  a  relatively  minor  oilseed  crop  in  China,  with  output 
estimated  at  280,000  tons  from  320,000  hectares.  Over  the  next  few  years  both 
area  and  production  increased  rapidly,  reaching  a  peak  of  1.73  million  tons 
from  1.47  million  hectares  in  1985. 


However,  by  1987  disease  problems  and  competition  from  other  crops  caused  area 
to  decline  40  percent  and  production  to  slip  28  percent.   In  Heilongjiang, 
once  China's  largest  sunflowerseed  producing  province,  production  fell  from 
400,000  tons  in  1981  to  65,000  tons  in  1987,  mainly  because  of  chronic  disease 
problems. 

Any  dramatic  increase  in  sunflowerseed  production  in  China  is  unlikely  under 
present  economic  conditions.   In  addition  to  China's  continued  emphasis  on 
grain  production  through  policy  and  price  incentives,  other  alternative  crops 
have  relative  price  differentials  that  make  sunflowerseed  less  profitable. 


Turkey 

Turkey's  sunflowerseed  crop  is  estimated  at  1.2  million  tons  for  1989/90,  up  9 
percent  from  the  previous  year.   Production  has  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years.   Current  production  is  nearly  three  times  that  recorded  during  1974/75 
and  accounts  for  slightly  over  half  of  the  total  oilseed  output  in  Turkey. 
While  sunflower  crop  area  is  nearly  double  that  of  1974/75,  the  increased  use 
of  hybrid  seeds  has  helped  bolster  yields  to  1.5  metric  tons  per  hectares  this 
season. 
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United  States 

The  National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  pegs  sunf lowerseed  production  for 
1989/90  at  763,000  tons,  6  percent  lower  than  in  1988/89.  While  area  is  down 
8  percent  from  last  year,  to  714,000  hectares,  slightly  improved  yields 
bolstered  final  production.   Higher  yields  in  Texas,  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Dakota  more  than  offset  reductions  in  both  Kansas  and  Minnesota.   Most  growers 
experienced  good-to-fair  growing  conditions  early  in  the  season;  however, 
persistent  dryness  through  the  summer  and  early  fall  deteriorated  yield 
potentials.   Sunf lowerseed  yields  in  Kansas  also  were  hurt  by  an  early 
September  frost. 

For  further  information  please  contact: 

Oilseeds  Chairperson:  Rod  Paschal  (202)  382-8881 

Regional  Analysts: 

China  and  northeast  Asia:  Paulette  Sandene  (202)  475-5133 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  J.  Kress  (202)  475-5142 

European  Community  and  Southeast  Asia:  Robert  Beyer  (202)  382-9172 

South  America  and  Africa:  Brenda  Pressnall  (202)  475-5139 
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WORLD  CITRUS  PRODUCTION  SITUATION 


.11' 


World  1988/89  commercial  citrus  production  is  estimated  at  50.6  million  metric 
tons,  up  1.2  million  or  2  percent  from  the  June  forecast  and  3.9  million  or  8 
percent  above  the  1987/88  harvest.  Orange  production  was  increased  1.0 
million  tons,  with  a  small  reduction  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  more  than 
offset  by  a  gain  in  Brazil.  Tangerine  output  is  estimated  0.1  million  tons 
higher  than  in  June,  with  slight  increases  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
hemispheres.   Northern  Hemisphere  1989/90  citrus  production  is  expected  to  be 
32.5  million  tons  or  0.4  million  below  last  year  as  smaller  crops  of 
grapefruit  and  lemons  more  than  offset  slightly  larger  crops  of  other  types. 

Citrus  production  in  the  United  States  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  10.8 
million  tons,  down  1.1  million  or  more  than  9  percent  from  1988/89. 
Production  prospects  dropped  0.6  million  tons  for  oranges  and  0.5  million  tons 
for  grapefruit.   Florida,  where  a  late  February  1988  freeze  killed  new 
vegetative  growth  and  open  blooms,  is  expected  to  account  for  most  of  the 
reduction.   Florida  total  citrus  production  is  forecast  at  only  7.4  million 
tons,  13  percent  below  the  1988/89  harvest. 

In  Mexico,  citrus  production  is  forecast  at  3.6  million  tons,  up  14  percent 
mostly  because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bearing  orange  trees. 
Grapefruit  production,  which  was  reduced  in  1988/89  by  damage  from  Hurricane 
Gilbert,  is  forecast  to  rebound,  but  still  remain  below  the  1987/88  level  due 
to  residual  effects  of  the  hurricane  and  reduced  producer  inputs. 

Spanish  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  forecast  up  14  percent  to  a  new 
record  of  4.8  million  tons.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  abundant  irrigation 
water,  favorable  weather,  and  improved  cultural  practices.   Orange  production 
is  projected  to  rise  400,000  tons  to  2.6  million  and  the  fruit  is  reported  to 
be  of  good  quality  but  of  smaller  size  than  normal  because  of  late  fruit  set. 
Tangerine  output  is  forecast  to  expand  0.2  million  tons  to  1.5  million.  Lemon 
production  is  projected  down  5  percent  after  two  very  large  crops  which 
stressed  the  trees. 

Italy's  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is  estimated  at  2.7  million  tons,  down 
13  percent  from  last  year.   The  damage  done  by  the  1987  frost  has  had  a 
continuing  impact  on  yields  and  a  drought  this  past  spring  and  summer  added  to 
the  problem.  Estimated  tangerine  production  is  down  less  than  2  percent  this 
year  as  increased  Clementine  output  from  recent  plantings  nearly  offset 
reduced  yields. 

In  Greece,  citrus  production  is  projected  to  increase  7  percent  to  1.1  million 
tons.  Good  weather  in  the  spring  and  cool  temperatures  in  the  summer  reduced 
irrigation  water  needs  and  helped  compensate  for  a  long,  dry  winter. 
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Japanese  citrus  production  is  projected  upwards  by  4  percent  in  1989/90 
because  this  is  an  "on-year"  for  tangerines,  which  have  an  alternate  bearing 
cycle   In  1987/88,  the  last  on-year  for  tangerines,  production  exceeded  2.9 
million  tons.   This  year,  tangerine  production  is  projected  at  less  than  2.5 
million  tons  because  producers  are  being  paid  to  abandon  groves.   Since 
1987/88  the  area  for  harvest  has  been  reduced  17  percent.   The  other  major 
citrus  crop,  the  grapefruit-like  summer  orange,  natsu-mikan,  has  experienced  a 
20-percent  area  reduction  and  a  17-percent  production  decline  since  1987/88, 
reportedly  because  of  competition  from  imported  grapefruit. 

Harvest  prospects  are  mixed  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Turkey; s  1989/90 
citrus  production  is  projected  to  fall  over  20  percent  to  1.1  million  tons. 
Drought  this  year  and  frost  damage  last  winter  has  cut  prospective  lemon 
production  40  percent.   Orange,  tangerine,  and  grapefruit  crop  P^^^P^^^^  .^^^^ 
down  also  by  about  15-20  percent.   In  Israel,  citrus  production  for  1989/90  is 
projected  to  gain  15  percent  to  1.2  million  tons.   Although  production  is 
above  last  year,  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  levels  reached  in  the 
mid-1980' s.   Poor  weather  for  the  third  year  in  both  the  flowering  and 
fruit-bearing  stages  and  abandonment  of  groves  because  of  low  returns  are 
blamed  for  the  decline.   Citrus  production  in  Cyprus  is  forecast  up  6  percent. 
A  larger  increase  would  would  have  been  possible,  but  frost  in  March  damaged 
orange  production.   Grapefruit  production  is  forecast  up  8  percent  because 
recent  plantings  are  now  starting  to  bear.   In  Gaza,  citrus  production  was  up 
14  percent  in  1988/89  and  an  8-percent  increase  to  134,000  tons  is  projected 
for  1989/90.   Production  remains  below  the  levels  reached  in  the  mid-1980's 
because  of  increased  salt  in  irrigation  water  and  difficulties  in  marketing 
previous  crops. 

Morocco's  1989/90  production  is  forecast  to  fall  7  percent  to  1.2  million 
tons,  partly  as  a  result  of  last  year's  record  crop  which  caused  delays  in 
harvesting  and  pruning.   Egyptian  citrus  production  is  forecast  at  1.8  million 
tons,  up  14  percent,  because  of  a  recovery  in  orange  production.   Last  year  s 
crop  was  reduced  by  a  water  shortage  in  the  Nile  delta  caused  by  a  drought  in 
the  Ethiopian  highlands,  which  has  since  abated. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  1988/89  citrus  production  is  estimated  at  17.6 
million  tons,  8  percent  above  the  June  forecast,  mostly  because  of  higher 
orange  production  in  Brazil.  Brazil's  total  citrus  crop  is  estimated  a  record 
14.5  million  tons,  up  1.3  million  from  the  June  estimate,  and  3.0  million 
above  the  previous  crop.  Orange  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  13.4 
million  tons,  up  1.2  million,  while  other  types  are  up  slightly  since  June. 
Argentine  1988/89  production  is  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons,  compared  to  l.z 
million  tons  originally  forecast  for  the  drought-damaged  crop.   I"  South 
Africa  the  1988/89  crop  is  estimated  at  0.8  million  tons,  down  slightly  from 
the  June  forecast  and  0.1  million  below  the  1987/88  harvest.   Estimates  for 
Australia,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  have  not  been  reassessed  since  June. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  22 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90  1/ 


CUBA 

Oranges 

447 

500 

560 

575 

590 

Tangerines 

32 

30 

25 

30 

30 

Grapefruit 

237 

250 

284 

315 

325 

Citrtis,  other 

70 

59 

75 

70 

70 

Total 

786 

839 

944 

990 

1,015 

CYPRUS 

Oranges 

157 

204 

138 

153 

165 

Tangerines 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Grapefruit 

93 

111 

96 

97 

105 

Lemons 

54 

54 

46 

49 

49 

Citrus,  other 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

309 

374 

292 

310 

330 

EGYPT 

Oranges 

1,168 

1,235 

1,387 

1,199 

1,390 

Tangerines 

106 

117 

134 

151 

155 

Grapefruit 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Lemons 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Citrus,  other 

120 

150 

138 

190 

210 

Total 

1,397 

1,505 

1,663 

1,544 

1,759 

GAZA  STRIP 

Oranges 

142 

151 

83 

98 

112 

Grapefruit 

13 

14 

10 

13 

12 

Lemons 

15 

15 

12 

13 

10 

Total 

170 

180 

105 

124 

134 

GREECE 

Oranges 

554 

881 

462 

770 

831 

Tangerines 

54 

68 

49 

69 

73 

Grapefruit 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Lemons 

186 

168 

89 

170 

173 

Citrus,  other 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Total 

803 

1,127 

608 

1,019 

1,087 

ISRAEL 

Oranges 

685 

815 

627 

546 

630 

Tangerines 

123 

158 

122 

90 

120 

Grapefruit 

371 

392 

317 

353 

390 

Lemons 

50 

69 

47 

37 

40 

Citrus,  other 

6 

13 

14 

16 

20 

Total 

1,235 

1,447 

1,127 

1,042 

1,200 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE  22 


WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

ITALY 

Oranges 

2,257 

2,424 

1,343 

1,968 

1,655 

Tangerines 

500 

531 

333 

407 

400 

Grapefruit 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

Lemons 

800 

813 

592 

681 

650 

Citrus,  other 

38 

41 

42 

18 

26 

Total 

3,603 

3,817 

2,313 

3,081 

2,737 

JAPAN 

Oranges 

63 

62 

67 

58 

60 

Tangerines 

2,870 

2,542 

2,941 

2,387 

2,477 

Lemons 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Citrus,  other 

288 

279 

288 

227 

235 

Total 

3,222 

2,884 

3,298 

2,674 

2,774 

MEXICO 

Oranges 

1,410 

1,683 

1,942 

2,268 

2,650 

Tangerines 

123 

131 

151 

157 

180 

Grapefruit 

82 

91 

105 

75 

100 

Lemons 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Citrus,  other 

500 

600 

672 

680 

700 

Total 

2,124 

2,514 

2,879 

3,189 

3,639 

MOROCCO 

Oranges 

841 

650 

891 

994 

844 

Tangerines 

347 

290 

303 

420 

271 

Grapefruit 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Lemons 

17 

20 

20 

21 

20 

Citrus,  other 

7 

7 

16 

12 

11 

Total 

1,218 

971 

1,234 

1,451 

1,150 

SPAIN 

Oranges 

1,942 

2,059 

2,442 

2,216 

2,634 

Tangerines 

1,050 

1,164 

1,307 

1,260 

1,452 

Grapefruit 

13 

18 

18 

22 

23 

Lemons 

482 

613 

760 

633 

700 

Citrus,  other 

23 

16 

16 

15 

13 

Total 

3,510 

3,870 

4,543 

4,246 

4,822 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE  22 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1, 


Si 

ftl 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

TURKEY 

Oranges 

505 

750 

700 

700 

600 

Tangerines 

257 

300 

280 

320 

250 

Grapefruit 

24 

30 

27 

30 

27 

Lemons 

180 

250 

240 

280 

170 

Citrus,  other 

9 

6 

5 

5 

4 

Total 

975 

1,336 

1,252 

1,335 

1,051 

UNITED  STATES 

Oranges 

6,913 

7,122 

7,903 

8,207 

7,629 

Tangerines 

290 

370 

369 

372 

326 

Grapefruit 

2,122 

2,346 

2,541 

2,595 

2,116 

Lemons 

632 

986 

712 

689 

679 

Citrus,  other 

69 

58 

52 

50 

50 

Total 

10,026 

10,881 

11,577 

11,913 

10,796 

NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Oranges 

17,084 

18,536 

18,545 

19,752 

19,790 

Tangerines 

5,757 

5,706 

6,020 

5,668 

5,739 

Grapefruit 

2,976 

3,272 

3,412 

3,519 

3,116 

Lemons 

2,427 

2,999 

2,511 

2,686 

2,504 

Citrus,  other 

1,134 

1,232 

1,327 

1,293 

1,349 

Total 

29,378 

31,745 

31,815 

32,918 

32,498 

ARGENTINA 

Oranges 

623 

621 

650 

600 

N/A 

Tangerines 

243 

252 

286 

280 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

178 

190 

176 

155 

N/A 

Lemons 

450 

460 

500 

360 

N/A 

Total 

1,494 

1,523 

1,612 

1,395 

N/A 

AUSTRALIA  2/ 

Oranges 

523 

475 

450 

504 

N/A 

Tangerines 

34 

33 

32 

41 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

33 

32 

31 

35 

N/A 

Lemons 

45 

36 

37 

43 

N/A 

Total 

635 

576 

550 

623 

N/A 

BRAZIL 

Oranges 

11,015 

10,650 

10,400 

13,385 

N/A 

Tangerines 

486 

479 

453 

467 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

21 

29 

24 

24 

N/A 

Lemons 

16 

35 

35 

35 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

347 

396 

512 

544 

N/A 

Total 

11,885 

11,589 

11,424 

14,455 

N/A 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE  22 

WORLD  COMMERCIAL  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
(1,000  Metric  Tons) 


1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90  1/ 

CHILE  2/ 

Oranges 

73 

95 

120 

100 

N/A 

Lemons 

70 

64 

80 

90 

N/A 

Total 

143 

159 

200 

190 

N/A 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  REPUBLIC  OF 

Oranges 

497 

577 

682 

632 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

99 

115 

129 

116 

N/A 

Lemons 

57 

63 

65 

52 

N/A 

Total 

653 

755 

876 

800 

N/A 

URUGUAY  2/ 

Oranges 

90 

79 

68 

71 

N/A 

Tangerines 

48 

45 

35 

37 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

6 

8 

8 

8 

N/A 

Lemons 

46 

52 

54 

"57 

N/A 

Total 

190 

184 

165 

173 

N/A 

SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Oranges 

12,821 

12 

,497 

12 

,370 

15 

,292 

N/A 

Tangerines 

811 

809 

806 

825 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

337 

374 

368 

338 

N/A 

Lemons 

684 

710 

771 

637 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

347 

396 

512 

544 

N/A 

Total 

15,000 

14 

,786 

14 

,827 

17 

,636 

N/A 

WORLD  CITRUS 

Oranges 

29,905 

31 

,033 

30 

,915 

35 

,044 

N/A 

Tangerines 

6,568 

6 

,515 

6 

,826 

6 

,493 

N/A 

Grapefruit 

3,313 

3 

,646 

3 

,780 

3 

,857 

N/A 

Lemons 

3,111 

3 

,709 

3 

,282 

3 

,323 

N/A 

Citrus,  other 

1,481 

1 

,628 

1 

,839 

1 

,837 

N/A 

TOTAL 

44,378 

46 

,531 

46 

,642 

50 

,554 

N/A 

•       1 

1/  December  1989  Estimate  unless  otherwise  noted, 
reported. 


2/  Estimate  previously 
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WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  CHINA 


:;: 


The  Research  Council  for  Rural  Development  (RCRD),  an  organization  engaged  in 
rural  development  research  and  reforms  in  China,  hosted  a  U.S.  delegation 
investigating  the  production,  consumption,  and  marketing  of  wheat  in  China 
from  October  9  through  October  29,  1989.  The  trip  was  part  of  an  exchange 
program  between  USDA/OICD  (Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development)  and  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Agriculture.   The  team  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  Chinese  government  officials  on  all  levels  and  make 
field  trips  to  look  at  farming  methods,  production  trends,  and  crop 
conditions.  The  team  also  visited  flour  mills,  ports,  elevators,  and  food 
processing  factories  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  view  of  the  wheat  situation  in 
China. 

Production 

Rice  is  the  most  important  grain  crop  in  China,  but  wheat  makes  up  almost  25 
percent  of  China's  total  grain  production  and  is  the  most  popular  grain  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.   Spring  wheat,  about  10-12  percent  of  total 
wheat,  is  grown  north  of  the  Beijing  and  in  Manchuria,  while  winter  wheat 
production  is  concentrated  in  the  North  China  Plain.   Winter  wheat  is  also 
grown  in  the  Yangtze  River  valley,  Sichuan,  and  in  the  Northwest.   Most  of 
China's  crop  is  a  soft  white  type,  although  very  small  amounts  of  red  wheat 
and  durum  are  also  produced. 

Wheat  is  grown  under  a  wide  variety  of  weather  conditions  and  production 
practices.   In  parts  of  Manchuria  and  northern  China  it  is  grown  extensively 
on  large  plots  of  land  and  is  cultivated  and  harvested  by  modern  machinery. 
Wheat  in  the  dry  Northwest  is  grown  on  elaborate  terraces  or  on  small 
irrigated  plots.   On  the  North  China  Plain  winter  wheat  is  grown  in  a  multiple 
crop  system  with  summer  grain  and  cotton— and  near  the  Yangtze  river,  with 
rice.   In  this  area  the  crop  is  usually  cultivated  by  simple  animal-drawn 
plows  or  small  tractors  and  harvested  by  hand.   Over  the  past  40  years  the 
production  of  wheat  has  expanded  enormously  and  become  a  vital  part  of  China's 
efforts  to  provide  enough  food  for  its  people,  especially  the  estimated  200 
million  urban  residents  who  depend  on  low-cost  rationed  grain. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  estimating  this  year's  total  grain  production 
(including  soybeans  and  tuber  crops)  at  roughly  405  million  tons.   Ministry 
officials  expected  wheat  production  to  be  near  to  90  million  tons,  up  about  4 
percent  from  last  year  and  close  to  the  record  set  in  1986.   Between  1975  and 
1984  wheat  production  went  from  45.3  to  87.8  million  tons,  an  increase  of  94 
percent.   Since  1984  production  has  fluctuated  between  86  and  90  million  tons. 
The  national  average  yield  is  3.0  metric  tons  per  hectare,  higher  than  the 
U.S.  or  world  average,  but  yields  vary  from  as  high  as  9.0  tons  per  hectare  to 
as  low  as  1.0  tons  per  hectare.  The  North  China  Plain,  China's  main 
production  area,  has  an  average  yield  of  3.5  metric  tons  per  hectare.   The 
government  hopes  to  increase  this  by  20  percent  in  the  next  5  to  10  years. 
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During  the  team's  visit,  a  Chinese  official  stated  that  the  lack  of 
high-yielding  hybrids  and  poor  weather  has  prevented  the  production  of  wheat 
from  increasing  more  quickly.   Drought  has  been  a  common  problem  in  northern 
China,  and  excessive  rainfall  has  often  affected  production  in  the  southern 
winter  wheat  region.   The  government  would  like  to  expand  production  in 
central  and  southern  China,  where  13  million  hectares  of  underused  farmland 
could,  in  theory,  be  brought  into  winter  wheat  production.   However,  wheat  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  region's  warm,  moist  conditions  and  diseases  such  as 
wheat  rust  and  scab  are  serious  problems.   The  quality  of  China's  southern 
wheat  varieties  is  also  very  low  and  local  consumers  have  come  to  prefer 
imported  wheat  for  flour  and  baked  goods. 

All  levels  of  government  in  China  are  now  actively  looking  for  ways  to 
increase  total  grain  production  at  no  less  than  the  rate  of  population  growth 
(about  1.4  percent/year).   Work  is  being  done  to  improve  hybrid  seed 
varieties,  develop  better  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  increase  irrigated  area, 
improve  farming  methods,  cut  post-season  losses  (now  running  about  15 
percent),  and  encourage  greater  farm  mechanization.   While  research  is 
emphasized,  it  is  hampered  by  poor  facilities  and  lack  of  coordination  between 
working  groups.  Several  cooperative  projects  concerning  wheat  breeding, 
production  technology,  and  flour  milling  are  now  underway  between  China  and 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States. 

Production  Policy 

The  Chinese  government  contracts  with  farmers  to  buy  a  portion  of  their  grain 
crop  at  a  low,  set  price  in  exchange  for  a  certain  amount  of  fertilizer  and 
diesel  fuel  at  subsidized  prices.   Last  year  the  state  contracted  with  farmers 
to  50  million  tons  of  grain,  including  10  million  tons  of  wheat,  to  supply 
grain  rations  for  urban  residents,  students,  soldiers,  and  government 
employees  and  for  disaster  relief  industrial  uses  and  international  trade. 
The  state  also  purchased  additional  grain  at  a  slightly  higher  negotiated 
price  or  at  market  price.   Once  their  contracts  are  fulfilled,  farmers  are 
free  to  sell  their  remaining  grain  in  free  markets  or  to  private  concerns. 
This  multi-track  purchasing  system,  instituted  in  1978  as  the  centerpiece  of 
China's  rural  reforms,  has  been  successful  in  improving  the  life  of  the 
farmers  by  increasing  rural  incomes  and  creating  incentives  for  farmers  to  be 
more  productive. 

To  help  counter  a  production  slump  in  the  late  1980' s,  the  government  raised 
contract  prices  significantly  for  all  grains  and  increased  its  purchases  of 
negotiated-price  grain.   Farmers  complained  that  both  prices  were  still  too 
low  to  make  grain  production  profitable,  but  large  budget  deficits  and  serious 
cash  shortages  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  state  to  pay  farmers  any 
more  for  their  grain.   The  state  absorbs  the  difference  between  the  contract 
price  of  grain  and  the  much  lower  selling  price  to  urban  consumers.   This 
subsidy  costs  the  state  billions  of  yuan  every  year  and  has  become  a  major 
drain  on  the  whole  economy. 
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Field  Observations 

Henan  is  the  most  important  wheat-producing  province  in  China,  with  about  16 
percent  of  total  area  and  18  percent  of  total  production.  The  entire  crop  is 
winter  wheat,  mostly  soft  white.  Between  1985  and  1988  wheat  production 
failed  to  exceed  16  million  tons,  but  in  1989  Henan  produced  a  record  17.24 
million  tons,  due  mostly  to  very  good  weather  last  spring.   Planting 
conditions  were  favorable  this  fall  and  officials  were  looking  forward  to 
another  good  crop  in  1990.   The  province  has  set  a  goal  of  20  million  tons  for 
1995.  Most  of  the  highest  yielding  counties  are  located  in  northern  Henan, 
but  wheat  in  the  eastern  and  southern  area  of  the  province  can  also  show  very 
high  yields  depending  on  local  conditions.   Surplus  wheat  is  sold  to 
neighboring  grain-deficit  provinces  or  shipped  to  Beijing.   Although  farmers 
in  some  of  the  more  prosperous  counties  and  townships  were  using  small 
tractors,  mechanical  planters  and  combines,  the  majority  of  farmers  were  still 
using  draft  animals  and  manpower  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crop. 


Wheat  is  historically  a  minor  crop  in  Jiangsu  province  compared  to  rice.  Most 
of  the  wheat  is  grown  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  in  rotation  with  rice;  very 
little  is  grown  in  southern  Jiangsu.  This  year  wheat  area  was  2.27  million 
hectares  and  the  yield  was  3.98  metric  tons  per  hectare.  In  some  areas  of  the 
province  yields  ranged  from  a  high  of  6.0  metric  tons  per  hectare  to  a  low  of 
2.25  metric  tons  per  hectare.  Wheat  production  in  1989  was  10.3  million  tons, 
down  1.1  million  or  10  percent  from  last  year  because  of  excessive  rainfall 
during  the  harvest.   Because  Jiangsu  grows  more  wheat  than  it  needs,  the 
surplus  is  transported  to  other  provinces  or  Shanghai.   Planting  conditions 
for  the  1990  wheat  crop  in  mid-October  were  said  to  be  very  good  and  better 
than  last  year,  though  it  was  a  little  dry  in  the  north.   Local  officials  said 
that  farmers  would  prefer  not  to  plant  wheat  but  they  can't  allow  the  land  to 
lay  fallow  during  the  winter.  An  official  said  that  yields  are  higher  in 
northern  Jiangsu  than  in  southern  areas  because  of  more  sunshine  and  fewer 
problems  with  scab  and  other  diseases. 


Paulette  Sandene  (202)  A75-5133 
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TABLE  23 


CHINA:  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


Area 

Yield 

Production 

Year 

(1000  HA) 

(MT/Ha) 

(1000  MT) 

1980/81 

29,228 

1.89 

55,210 

1981/82 

28,307 

2.11 

59,640 

1982/83 

27,940 

2.45 

68,420 

1983/84 

29,050 

2.80 

81,390 

1984/85 

29,576 

2.97 

87,820 

1985/86 

29,218 

2.94 

85,810 

1986/87 

29,616 

3.04 

90,040 

1987/88 

28,808 

2.98 

85,840 

1988/89 

28,793 

3.00 

86,360 

1989/90  DEC 

29,800 

3.05 

91,000 

December  1989 
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WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 


:3 


World  1989  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  7.1  million  tons, 
about  6  percent  above  last  year's  harvest  but  1  percent  below  the  July 
forecast.   The  year-to-year  increase  is  due  to  major  production  gains  in 
India,  China,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Malawi,  and  Bulgaria.  Output  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  forecast  at  4.2  million  tons,  7  percent  above  1988, 
while  hurley  production  is  forecast  at  706,000  tons,  8  percent  above  1988. 
Forecarts  for  both  flue-cured  and  hurley  are  down  about  2  percent  compared  to 
those  released  in  July.   World  1989  oriental  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at 
802,000  tons,  2  percent  above  1988  and  essentially  unchanged  from  the  July 
forecast.   Dark  air/sun-cured  production  is  forecast  at  l.OA  million  tons,  up 
about  4  percent  both  annually  and  from  the  July  forecast.   Light  air-cured 
production,  forecast  at  91,000  tons,  is  down  3  percent  from  the  sharply 
revised  1988  level.  Dark  air-cured  production  is  estimated  at  208,000  tons,  2 
percent  above  the  1988  harvest,  while  dark  fired-cured  output  is  forecast  down 
2  percent  to  51,000  tons. 


TABLE  24 
WORLD  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  BY  LEAF  TYPE 


(In  1,000  Metric 

Tons) 

Revised 

Revised 

Forecast 

LEAF  TYPE 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Flue-cured 

3,279 

3,934 

4,224 

Burley 

594 

654 

706 

Oriental 

857 

785 

802 

Dark  air/sun-cui 

-ed 

1,054 

1,001 

1,038 

Light  air-cured 

104 

94 

91 

Dark  air-cured, 

ci| 

gar 

208 

204 

208 

Dark  fire-cured 

61 

52 

51 

Total  1/  6,157  6,724  7,120 

1/  Individual  types  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


North  America's  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  is  forecast  to 
increase  5  percent  in  1989  to  806,000  tons.   Lower  burley  yields  and  reduced 
flue-cured  area  for  harvest  in  the  United  States  are  the  major  changes  from 
July. 

Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  production  in  South  America  is  forecast  to 
increase  by  10  percent  in  1989,  reaching  618,000  tons.   A  10-percent  increase 
in  Brazil's  1989  crop  to  a  record  level  of  462,000  tons  is  due  to  a  10-percent 
increase  in  plantings,  reflecting  satisfactory  prices  and  favorable  weather  in 
the  major  production  regions.   Argentine  production  is  projected  10  percent 
above  1988,  reflecting  favorable  weather  in  tobacco  producing  areas  and 
improved  farming  practices  which  have  resulted  in  higher  yields.   Both  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  forecasts  have  been  increased  since  July. 
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The  EC's  1989  tobacco  crop  is  projected  at  402,000  tons,  up  slightly  from  last 
year  but  3  percent  below  the  July  forecast.   Greece's  1989  crop  is  forecast  to 
drop  5  percent,  reflecting  reduced  plantings  of  oriental  and  burley  tobacco 
and  lower  burley  yields.  The  planting  reductions  were  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  case  of  oriental  tobacco  and  reduced  EC  price  support  for 
burley.   Italy's  1989  tobacco  crop  is  projected  up  3  percent  from  last  year. 

Tobacco  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  forecast  at  351,000  tons,  7  percent 
above  1988  and  the  same  as  forecast  in  July.   Bulgaria's  crop  is  forecast  at 
118,000  tons,  up  7  percent,  but  still  not  a  full  recovery  from  last  year's 
drought-reduced  harvest.   In  June,  a  larger  increase  was  forecast  but  the 
large  scale  departure  of  ethnic  Turkish  tobacco  farmers  and  laborers  had  a 
negative  impact  on  tobacco  production. 

Tobacco  production  in  eastern  Asia  for  1989  is  forecast  to  increase  6  percent 
to  3.95  million  tons,  a  small  downward  revision  from  the  July  forecast.   Due 
to  drought,  China's  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  to  increase  only  6  percent 
despite  a  near  15-percent  increase  in  plantings.   South  Korean  production, 
benefiting  from  good  weather,  is  forecast  up  7  percent  despite  reduced 
plantings.   The  Philippines'  1989  crop  is  estimated  up  9  percent  as  flue-cured 
tobacco  has  rebounded  from  the  disease  and  weather  problems  of  1988. 
Pakistan's  production  is  forecast  up  7  percent  because  of  higher  yields 
resulting  from  favorable  weather. 

The  unmanufactured  tobacco  crop  in  the  Middle  East  is  projected  at  276,000 
tons  for  1989,  down  slightly  from  1988  but  sharply  above  the  July  forecast. 
Turkey's  1989  crop  is  forecast  4  percent  below  last  year  because  of  dry 
weather,  although  plantings  were  up  5  percent  due  to  the  higher  prices  paid 
for  the  1988  crop. 


Arthur  Hausamann  (202)  382-8883 
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TABLE  25 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

AREA  HARVESTED 

FARM  SALES  WEIGHT 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1987 

1988 

1989 

HECTARES 

-METRIC  TONS 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

29,537 

30,587 

32,530 

61,388 

71,259 

78,125 

Mexico 

47,443 

44,895 

33,044 

48,720 

75,120 

57,750 

United  States 

237,616 

256,608 

281,906 

540,088 

621,273 

669,763 

REGION  TOTAL 

314,596 

332,090 

347,480 

650,196 

767,652 

805,638 

SOUTH  AKLRICA 

Argentina 

53,100 

55,233 

52,267 

70,231 

72,235 

80,455 

Bolivia 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

Brazil 

286,000 

267,000 

294,000 

410,000 

419,000 

462,000 

Chile 

2,613 

3,024 

3,438 

8,826 

9,969 

11,511 

Colombia 

21,522 

20,873 

22,094 

31,637 

31,995 

33,203 

,       Ecuador 
^       Guyana 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

3,850 

3,850 

3,850 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3       Paraguay 

9,302 

6,200 

6,200 

12,000 

7,378 

7,378 

5|;      Peru 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

I ,      Uruguay 

800 

800 

800 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

*  11 

''i      Venezuela 

8,014 

8,799 

8,461 

13,300 

14,528 

14,200 

3         REGION  TOTAL 

387,001 

367,579 

392,910 

555,694 

564,805 

618,447 

If 

"[             CENTRAL  AMERICA 

1      Costa  Rica 

926 

800 

910 

1,703 

1,643 

1,571 

j       El  Salvador 

500 

620 

624 

1,394 

1,408 

1,531 

1       Guatemala 

4,370 

5,184 

6,059 

7,303 

8,951 

10,493 

Honduras 

2,597 

2,340 

2,534 

3,804 

3,775 

4,600 

;;       Nicaragua 

2,240 

2,240 

2,240 

4,550 

4,550 

4,550 

|:       Panama 

720 

720 

720 

1,302 

1,302 

1,302 

]                    REGION  TOTAL 

11,353 

11,904 

13,087 

20,056 

21,629 

24,047 

CARIBBEAN 

Cuba 

55,000 

55,000 

55,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Dominican  Rep. 

22,798 

22,827 

25,674 

31,656 

24,908 

28,628 

Haiti 

565 

565 

565 

730 

730 

730 

Jamaica  &  Dep. 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 

2,339 

2,339 

2,339 

Trin.  and  Tobago 

100 

100 

100 

170 

170 

170 

REGION  TOTAL 

79,638 

79,667 

82,514 

84,895 

78,147 

81,867 
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TABLE  25 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  WORLD  AND  SELECTED  REGIONS 


EGION  AND  COUNTRY 


1987 


AREA  HARVESTED 


1988 


1989 


FARM  SALES  WEIGHT 


1987 


1988 


1989 


HECTARES- 



METRIC  TONS 

ORTH  AFRICA 

Algeria 

Libya 

Morocco 

3,860 

4,000 

4,000 

5,080 

4,400 

4,400 

900 

900 

900 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

3,357 

4,767 

5,800 

4,686 

6,437 

7,685 

Tunisia 

A,  450 

5,400 

5,410 

5,040 

5,500 

5,600 

REGION  TOTAL 

12,567 

15,067 

16,110 

16,256 

17,787 

19,135 

ITHER  AFRICA 

Angola 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

Burundi 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1;600 

1,600 

Cameroon 

3,400 

3,400 

3,400 

5,310 

5,100 

5,500 

Congo 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Ghana 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

1,789 

1,825 

1,850 

Cote  D'  Ivorie 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,400 

2,467 

2,490 

Kenya 

5,000 

5,100 

5,100 

6,995 

8,262 

8,850 

Liberia 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Madagascar 

5,900 

5,900 

5,900 

5,000 

5,500 

5,500 

Malawi 

89,250 

90,050 

89,420 

75,758 

75,053 

86,615 

Mauritius 

1,600 

1,633 

1,650 

954 

912 

936 

Mozambique 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,900 

2,900 

2,900 

Nigeria 

8,198 

8,198 

8,198 

8,000 

8,075 

3,075 

Sierra  Leone 

540 

540 

540 

580 

600 

600 

South  Africa 

26,083 

24,936 

25,699 

27,780 

31,794 

35,335 

Tanzania 

24,618 

21,250 

21,250 

17,355 

17,055 

17,055 

Uganda 

4,300 

4,300 

4,300 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

Zaire 

3,700 

3,700 

3,700 

4,110 

4,110 

4,110 

Zambia 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,750 

4,300 

4,300 

Zimbabwe 

65,670 

61,864 

62,490 

131,483 

123,631 

134,512 

REGION  TOTAL 

268,369 

260,981 

261,757 

302,574 

299,994 

327,038 

)THER  ASIA 

Bangladesh 

54,000 

54,000 

54,000 

51,545 

51,545 

51,545 

Burma 

46,000 

55,000 

55,000 

40,000 

45,000 

45,000 

China 

1,142,000 

1,507,200 

1,723,550 

1,945,000 

2,627,000 

2,776,161 

India 

384,000 

323,955 

364,665 

460,200 

358,930 

445,150 

Indonesia 

279,358 

287,012 

265,020 

154,020 

159,011 

155,520 

Japan 

42,327 

40,557 

30,662 

104,400 

85,790 

71,000 

Cambodia 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Korea,  North 

37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

46,000 

46,000 

46,000 

Korea,  South 

35,274 

31,821 

30,985 

78,039 

72,998 

77,797 

Laos 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Malaysia 

12,664 

9,887 

12,740 

11,388 

7,872 

11,865 

Pakistan 

38,996 

41,599 

41,392 

69,200 

69,530 

74,280 

Philippines 

47,898 

49,457 

49,350 

79,417 

68,802 

74,800 
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(CONTINUED) 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED 

TOBACCO 

AREA  AND 

PRODUCTION, 

WORLD  AND 

SELECTED  REGIONS 

REGION  AND  COUNTRY 

AREA  HARVESTED 

FARM  SALES  WEIGHT 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1987 

1988 

1989 

— HECTARES- 



-METRIC  TONS 

OTHER  ASIA  (CON'T.) 

Sri  Lanka 

12,165 

12,165 

12,165 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Taiwan 

9,070 

8,423 

8,150 

24,005 

20,766 

20,110 

Thailand 

59,141 

53,518 

52,490 

67,087 

54,228 

59,379 

Vietnam 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

2,244,893 

2,556,594  2 

,782,169 

3,175,301 

3,712,472 

3,953,607 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Cyprus 

161 

161 

161 

241 

241 

241 

■4                   Iran 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

24,000 

24,500 

25,000 

3        Iraq 
I                    Israel 

8,900 

10,000 

12,000 

9,900 

11,000 

13,200 

600 

800 

600 

370 

295 

350 

]         Jordan 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,400 

4,000 

4,150 

?;        Lebanon 

3,750 

3,750 

3,750 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

*i                    Syria 

15,117 

14,355 

14,550 

16,719 

16,054 

16,750 

I                    Turkey 

202,805 

238,711 

250,000 

184,712 

213,700 

205,100 

ji         Yemen  (Sanaa) 

3,105 

3,322 

3,300 

5,250 

5,600 

5,720 

t.           REGION  TOTAL 

i 

258,438 

295,099 

308,361 

250,592 

280,390 

275,511 

— 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

Belgium-Lux. 

384 

426 

425 

1,079 

1,586 

1,582 

:;         France 

14,349 

12,669 

13,000 

33,923 

29,357 

31,216 

\',                     Germany,  West 

3,206 

3,084 

3,267 

6,175 

7,090 

7,450 

;j        Greece 

92,017 

87,006 

82,400 

144,045 

134,795 

127,680 

Italy 

77,451 

93,810 

94,500 

162,127 

184,355 

190,000 

Portugal 

2,001 

2,123 

2,316 

3,900 

4,151 

4,301 

Spain 

24,691 

24,400 

25,000 

36,210 

34,325 

40,145 

REGION  TOTAL 

214,099 

223,518 

220,908 

387,459 

395,659 

402,374 

OTHER  WEST  EUROPE 

Austria 

264 

259 

256 

416 

457 

435 

Switzerland 

712 

699 

690 

1,306 

1,550 

1,450 

REGION  TOTAL 

976 

958 

946 

1,722 

2,007 

1,885 
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CONTINUED) 

TOTAL  UNMANUFACTURED 

TOBACCO 

AREA  ANC 

(  PRODUCTION, 

WORLD  AND 

SELECTED  REGIONS 

AREA  HARVESTED 

FARM  SALES  WEIGHT 

.EGION  AND  COUNTRY 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1987 

1988 

1989 



HECTARES- 



-METRIC  TONS 

;AST  EUROPE 

Albania 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Bulgaria 

90,468 

91,000 

92,000 

132,374 

110,200 

118,000 

Czechoslovakia 

3,756 

3,750 

3,750 

5,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Germany,  East 

3,800 

3,648 

3,716 

6,450 

5,900 

6,200 

Hungary 

10,700 

10,900 

11,000 

22,810 

22,800 

23,480 

Poland 

48,426 

41,772 

45,700 

116,100 

89,420 

80,300 

Romania 

34,450 

34,500 

34,400 

28,900 

26,900 

30,300 

Yugoslavia 

61,000 

52,000 

58,750 

72,000 

51,000 

72,000 

REGION  TOTAL 

276,600 

26H570 

273,316 

400,134 

326,720 

350,780 

JSSR 

161,000 

132,000 

132,000 

296,000 

242,000 

242,000 

)CEANIA 

Australia 

5,500 

5,015 

5,300 

13,400 

13,335 

13,500 

New  Zealand 

620 

700 

600 

1,580 

1,800 

1,550 

REGION  TOTAL 

6,120 

5,715 

5,900 

14,980 

15,135 

15,050 

VORLD 

4,235,650 

4,542,742  4 

,837,458 

6,155,859 

6,724,397 

7,117,379 
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INDEX  OF  FEATURE  ARTICLES  FOR  1989 


January 

World  Coffee  Production 

EC-12  Set-Aside  Program  Off  to  a  Slow  Start 

Trends  in  African  Grain  Production 
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February 
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Brazilian  Soybean  Production 
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World  Oilseed  Production  in  1989/90 

EC-12  Oilseed  Production  Situation  and  Outlook 
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September 

Forest  Products  Situation  in  Asia 

Sweden  Forestry  Situation 

Finland  Forestry  Situation 

World  Filbert  Production 

World  Almond  Production 

World  Peanut  Production 
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World  Red  Meat  Production 
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World  Pistachio  Production 

World  Walnut  Production 
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World  Sugar  Production 
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Cote  D'lvoire:   Forestry  Situation 
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World  Coffee  Production  Situation 

World  Sunflowerseed  Production 

World  Citrus  Production  Situation 
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PRINT 

OR  TYPE  the  new  address,  including  ZIP  CODE  and 
return    the    whole    sheet    and/or    envelope    to: 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Room  4644  So. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
I     Washington,  D.  C.       20250. 
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HOW  TO   SUBSCRIBE 

"World  Agricultural  Production"   circulars  are   Issued   12   times   per  year. 
They  are  available  on  a   subscription  basis   for   $24   in   the  United   States   or 
$35   for   foreign  addresses. 

To   subscribe,    send  your  check,    payable   to   the  Foreign  Agricultural   Service, 
to:      Information  Division,    FAS,    USDA,    Room  4644-South  Building,   Washington, 
D.C.    20250-1000.      Only  checks  dravm  on  U.S.    banks,    cashier's  checks,    or 
international  money  orders  will   be  accepted.      NO  REFUNDS   CAN  BE  MADE. 

HOW  TO  RENEW 

You  will  receive  notification  about  60  days  before  your  annual  subscription 
expires.   To  prevent  a  lapse  in  service,  promptly  return  your  renewal  form 
and  payment.   Inquiries:   If  you  have  a  question  about  your  subscription, 
write  to  the  above  address  or  call  (202)  382-9445. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  DATABASE  TAPES 

Agricultural  production,  supply  and  distribution  database  tapes  are 
available  on  a  one-time  or  subscription  basis  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.   The  tapes  are 
updated  quarterly  and  contain  data  for  many  commodities  and  countries  from 
1960  to  the  present.   Each  tape  costs  $203  for  domestic  and  $404  for 
foreign  orders,  including  airmail,  handling  and  shipping  charges.   Use 
order  number  PB  88-149570  and  specify  the  recording  density  desired.  Write 
to  NTIS,  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Virgiijia  22161,  or  call  (703) 
487-4650  to  obtain  the  most  current  tape  or  (703)  487-4763  for  a 
subscription. 
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